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THE ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 

WRI'PTEN SPECIALLY FOR THI PRESENT WORK 

B¥ ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, LL.D., 
PROF:88OR OF H8TORY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY" 

DIPLOMACY OF THE COLONIAL PERIOD 

B¥ the practice of  century, the name American has been commonly 
applied to that part of America which has now become the most powerful 
nation in the western world. There is no important American question 
which docs hot interest the United States; and the greatest American prob- 
lems--such as Cuba, the Isthmus, Pacific trade, and the future of South 
America--can be solved only by the United States. Nevertheless, the begin- 
nings of Amcrican diplomacy are to be discovered in the relations of European 
colonising powers during the three centuries previous to the Revolution. 
The carliest of these prcliminary diplomatic questions was that of terrîtory. 
The first claimants to America were Spain and Portugal, who in 1494 divided 
the new discovered lands by a meridian through the mid-Atlantic. Brazil 
ws subsequently round to be east of this line, and therefore Portuguese. 
In 1578 England came forward as a distinct claimant for a share in the New 
World, on the bais of John Cabot's discoveries in 1497; and also began a 
furious attack by sea, first on the Spanish monopoly of colonial trade, then 
upon Spnish vessels and towns. The resulting war, marked by the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada in 1588, was followed, in 1604, by the first English- 
Spanish treaty on American matters, in which the English refused to give 
any pledge not to colonise the American comst; and they speedily founded 
their first permanent colony of Virginia. A fourth colonising power was France, 
whose attempts to plant settlements in Carolina and Florida were defeated by 
the Spaniards. They then malle settlements in Acadia (Nova Scotia) in 1604, 
and at Quebec. Hardly were these little colonies founded when the English 
began to di.spute them, and inaugurated a century and a half of conflict for 
supremacy in America. Two other colonising powers were Holland, which 
planted the colony of New Netherland in 1621, and Sweden, which colonised 
Delaware in 1638. 
The American diplomacy of the seventeenth century had reference fo 
the claims of the six powers, and is marked by three notable treaties-the 
Treaty of St. Germain (1632) recognised Acadia and Canada as French; in 
the Treaty of Breda (1667), the conquest of the Hudson and Delaware cotm- 
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trîes by England was acknowledged; in the Treaty of Madrid (16.70), for the 
first time Spain admitted that there were rightful English colonies in America. 
During the eighteenth century Spain, France, and Great Britain were 
each developing a systcm of monopoly of their colonial tradc. The English 
and their continental colonists were always violating the colonial system of 
France and Spain by trading with the rich French and Spanish islands; 
and also broke their own navigation acts by receiving goods and vessels from 
other parts of the world than England and other English colonies. During 
the century also a series of tierce European wars extende(| to the colonies. 
King William's War was terminate(t by thc Pcacc of Ryswick (1697); Queen 
Anne's War endcd in the Peace of Utrecht (1713); King Gcorge's War was 
closed by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748); and the Scvcn Y(;ars' War in 
Europe (called in Amcrica the French and Indian war)cnded in the Peacc 
of Paris (1763). In these four struggles England gradually gaincd supremacy 
at sea, acquircd Nova Scotia (1713), and then by conbincd sea and land 
attack took Cape Breton and Qucbec (1758-1759), and thus overwhchcd thc 
French power in Canada. In 1762 the Spanish possessions of Manila and 
Havana were both captured by British flccts. By the Treaty of Paris (1763) 
they were givcn up; but the French were totally excludcd from the North 
American continent. After two centuries of combincd fighting and diplo- 
macy, Great Britain thus became toaster of thc whole North Acrican con- 
tincnt east of the Mississipt)i River, and to the west and south had no rival 
except the slowly decaying Spanish Empire. 

DIPLOMACY OF THE REVOLUTION AND THE C()NFEDERATION (177,5-1789 A.D.) 

The removal of thc Frcnch power from America opene(1 thc way for the 
dcvelopment of the United States, a new factor in Acrican and world p()litics. 
The English colonies in 1775 rcvoltcd and formed an irregular government, 
which at once began to :ssumc thc sovereign power of making war and of 
negotiating treaties. Nothing could be simplcr than the principles of our 
foreign policy during the rcvolution. The first was, as an indcpcndcnt power, 
to ncgotiatc alliances with England's cncmics. Thc capture of Burgoync's 
army in 1777 led France to mke with thc Unitcd Stars the first two trcatics 
of our national history: a commercial treaty, providing for the exchange of 
goods on liberal terres, and also setting forth the privilcges of neutral trade 
which either power should cnioy , if at peacc while the othcr was at war; 
and the only treaty of alliance which the United Statcs has ever ruade. This 
alliance was thc mcans of sccuring the independence of Amcrica. 
The second purpose of rcvolutionary diplomacy was to securc commercial 
treaties with other European powcrs, and treaties ruade with Holland in 
1782, with Sweden in 1784, and with Prussia in 1785 were the fruits of this 
policy. All these treaties were a rcaction from the regulation of colonial trade 
by European powers undcr the earlier colonial régime. 
The third obiect was a treaty with England which should recognise Amer- 
ican independence, and confirm the territorial results of the war. The pre- 
liminary treaty of peace of 1782 (ruade "definitive" in 1783) was the first 
great triumph of ,Mnerican diplomacy with England. By it the independence 
of America was recognised fully, and the boundaries acknowlcdged by Eng- 
land included" (1) the thirteen communities which had joined in the war; 
(2) the magnificent Northwest Tcrritory; (3) the rich arca between the Ohio 
river and the thirty-first parallel, as far west as the Mississippi. The result 
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of the treaty was an unmistakable proof of the expansive spirit of the Amer- 
ican people, land-hungry from the beginning. 
During the next six years, under the Articles of Confederation, the exter- 
nal policy of the United States was simply to comp]ete and register the 
results of the war. Territorial difficulties arose both in the north and south. 
England continued to hold posts insidc our undisputed northcrn boundary; 
and since Spin owned Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, a land brrier was 
thrust betecn the American settlemcnts and the Gulï of Mexico. In 1786 
a vain attempt was ruade to sccure the navigation of the Mississippi to its 
mouth. While colonies of England the United States werc subicct to restric- 
tions on their commerce, but they cn]oycd  specially favoured status in 
English home nd West Indian ports. After the war they lost the profit- 
able tmde in their own vessels to the Wcst ]ndies. To recovcr some of these 
former privilcges thc United Sttcs vainly sought a commercial treaty with 
England. Thc Confederation cxpired in 17a8, in the midst of  confusion of 
untisfiêd dçsircs and of uncxccutcd trctics. 

DIPLOMACY OF TttE FRENCH REVOLUTION (1793-1805 A.D.) 

The federal constitution, which went into force in 178;9, madc possible a 
firmcr foreign policy by concentrating authority over foreign relations in the 
fedcral government, and by giving to thc president (with thc consent of the 
senate as to appointments and treaties) power completely fo control foreign 
negotiations, and to make treaties which shouht be the law of the land. If 
was a period of eataelysm in international affairs. The United States now 
appeared as the first indcpendent Ameriean eontestEnt for a shre in the 
affairs of Ameriea, and had many advantages over her two great eornpe- 
titors, Great Britain and Spain. When, by that sudden euhnination of 
explosive forces long aeeumulating whieh we eall the Freneh Revolution, 
war was brought about between Egland and Franee (1793), the Ameriean 
merchunt marine took such a share of the carrying truble of Europe that 
the government whose flag that marine carried bccmne a factor in world 
politics. 
Only with the greatest difficulty did thc United States save herself from 
being swept into the noelstrom of Europcan war. Thc govcrnmcnt was 
bound to France by a treaty of alliance, and by ties of friendship and obli- 
gation; nevertheless President Washington, in April, 1793, issued a procla- 
mation of ncutrality, which marks in internationM relations the new principle, 
that a maritime power could remain neutral through a gcneral European 
war. This attitude was unwelcome both to England and to France; and 
both powers instantly began to capture AIncrican merchantmen on grounds 
strangc to international law, and very unfavourable to the United States. 
Our important export of provisions was disturbcd by the seizure of grain 
ships, on the ground that provisions were contraband of war. Vessels were 
captured, especially by the English, because bound to ports which had been 
proclaimed in blockade, although there was no blockading force in front of 
them. The American contention that "free ships make free goods" was 
roundly denied by Great Britain; and a revival of the so-called "Rule of 
1756" affected an immense trade which immediately sprang up from the 
French colonies in American ships. In opposing these harsh and unwarrant- 
able principles, the United States was standing for the rights of neutrals 
throughout the world, and at all times. 
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Up to the American revolution, every white inhabitant of America was 
a subject of some European country. The creation of the United States 
opened up a new problem of the transfer of allegiance from one nation to 
another, and it became a serious issue when Englishmen naturalised in 
the Unite(l States were "impressed" from the decks of American merchant- 
?.  
men by Inghsh cruisers. Such impressments were also a personal indignity 
which exasperated sailors, shipowners, and the American public. The French 
ministcr, Genet, by his attempt to make the United States a nawl base for 
France, and by his violent attacks upon the administration in 1793, alicnated 
the natural sympathy of many Americans with France; but England by 
refusing a commercial treaty, and by captures and impressmcnts, offendc(l so 
much more deeply that in 1794 our first provision was ruade for a navy. 
What seemel unavoidablc trouble was averted by the negotiation of thc Jay 
Trcaty in 1794, which adjusted with England many of thc pcnding questions 
of commerce of thc rights of neutrals. 
The pcndulum now swung the other way; France, cnraged at the Jay 
Treaty, grossly insulted a special commission sent over by President Adams 
in 1797, whcn certain unofficial go-bctweens, known as X, Y, Z, dcmanded 
a bribe. Thc result was our only war with France, lasting from 1798 to 
1800. The peace of 1800 with France included a commercial treaty; and 
the Unite(t Statcs was now in more favourable relations with the world than 
ever bcfor(., for the Jay Treaty had settled most of thc old difticulties with 
Eglan(t, anl a fortunal,e treaty with Spain in 1795 surrendcrcd the Spanish 
clairons north of thc thirty-first parallel, and opened a long-desired comerce 
through New Orleans to the gulf. Thc Peacc of Amiens of AI)ri], 1802, betwccn 
France and Englan(|, secmed to promise a long period of commercial prosperity. 
Thcse exI)cct:tions wcrc soon dispelled, for war soon began again in 
Europe. Yet questions of commerce and defence were for the moment set 
aside by the astounding news in 1802 that Louisiana had gone back to France. 
I t was then that the peacc-loving Jefferson declared that on "the day that 
France takcs possession of New Orlcans . . . we must marry ourse]ves 
to the British fleet and nation." That the greatest military power of the time 
should be out ncar ncighbour, and should sit athwart the streams which led 
from the interior to the gulf, was a danger which roused the nation, and 
caused the United States to resume the policy of territorial expansion. 
Threats of war were freely made, but a kaleidoscopic change in Eurotan 
politics caused Napoleon to give up lais scheme of the restoration of the 
French colonial empire in America; and in 1803 he thrcw Louisiana into the 
lap of the United States with the saine princely indifference with which the 
Caliph Haroun ar-Racstfid would throw a purse of gold to a b«'ggar in the streets. 
For a payment of about $12,000,000 the United States receivcd the whole 
stretch of the western Mississippi valley, to the farthest tributaries of the 
Missouri, the Platte, and the Arkansas. Yet even this rich accession was incom- 
plete, so long as we were shut off from the eastern gulf, and the Unîted States 
never rested until West Florida was acquired by successive acts of arrned 
occupation, and then reached out impatiently for East Florida and for Texas. 
The energy of a Yankee skipper and the forethought of Jefferson now 
completed the arch of territory crossing the continent from the Atlantic to 
the Pacifie. Captain Gray of Boston in 1792 discovered a great river in 
Oregon, which he named for his ship, the Columbia; and in 1805 the Lewis 
and Clark overland expedition sent out by Jefferson reached the Pacific. A 
third evidence of a purpose to keep Oregon was a little trading post at Astoria 
planted in 1810 by John Jacob Astor. 
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DIPLOMACY OF THE WAR OF 1812 (1805-1815 A.D.) 

No sooncr was Louisiana fairly annexed than the commercial question 
again thrust its way to the front. At the renewal of the war in 1803 the 
British admiralty courts be;an to set up new and harsh principles as to 
neutral trade, especially the rtule of 1756; and refused to grant a satisfactory 
substitute for the expired Jay Treaty. Napoleon retoroed with his Con- 
tinental System intended to prevent the export of British g.oods to a.ny territory 
controlled by or allied with France. Great Britain retaliatcd by "Orders in 
Council" in 1806 and 1807, aimed to cut off the trade of neutrals with France 
and hcr allies. France rejoined with equally furious and unprincipled "De- 
crees," and in the elevcn years from 1803 to 1812 fifteen hmdred American 
merchantmen were captured by the French and thc British. At the same 
time the principle of impressments was pushcd to the point of attacking the 
Anerican frigate Chesapeake on the hîgh seas and taking off certain British 
dcserters. 
Presi(tent Jcfferson, although hc had just successfully carried out a bril- 
liant little naval war with the Barbary pirates, prefcrred commercial restric- 
tion to war; and congress enactcd at various times laws of non-intercourse 
with offcnding powers, non-importation of their goods, and an embargo on 
the exportation of Amcrican products. The last-named mcasure Napoleon 
professcd to like; to some degree it distresscd the British merchants, but it 
proved so ruinous to American shipowners and cxporters that it was given 
up after fourtcen months' trial, in 1809. The next three ycars show a weak 
and fluctuating foreign policy, ineffcctual against two powerful nations, each 
of which was p(rfectly willing to incur the ill-will of thc United States if it 
could only damage its advcrsary. In the summer of 1812 the United States 
declared war on Great Britain. Thc official reasons for this war wcre: 
aggressions on ncutral trade; British orders in council (though they were 
grudgingly withdrawn at the lt moment); supposed influence of the British 
in Indian hostilities on the northwest frontier (an influence which is now 
disproved); and imprcssments. A deeper cause was  just indignation at 
the reckless and overbcaring behaviour of the English govcrnment, English 
diplomats, and English squadrons in American waters. 
The tactical object of the War of 1812 was thc conquest of Canada; but 
owing to bad military organisation and the lack of able commanders, every 
attempt at permanent occupation of any part of Canada was an abject failure. 
On the contrary, the British occupied a large part of Maint, took and burned 
Washington, landed on the gulf coast, and occupied Astoria in Oregon. 
Nevertheless, the defeat of invading expeditions on Lake Champlain, and 
below New Orleans, by raw militia behind breastworks proved that a perma- 
nent conquest of America was impossible" while the unexpected victories of 
American ships of war in ship duels, and the brilliant success of American 
privateers, made such an impression of maritime power that Great Britain 
accepted the favourable peace in 1814. This Treaty of Ghent provided that 
all territorial conquests should be restored; a separate commercial treaty 
was soon negotiated, which put an end to the long difficulties between the 
two countries; and the end of the war took away all occasion for inter- 
ference with American neutral trade. On the question of impressments, 
no promise could be obtained, but the practice ceased and was never 
renewed. Three years later a convention was made (which is still in force) 
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ing certain fishery privilegcs on the coast of Newfoundland and Labrador. 
long period of commercial contention with Great Britain and other 
European powcrs had corne to an end. 

LATIN AMERICA AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE (1815-1826 A.D.) 

At the end of the War of 1812 the only powers of the North American 
continent wcre the United States, Spain, Grcat Britain, and Russia, which 
was planting trading posts'on thc Pacifie coast. These conditions were abso- 
luly changed by a series of revolutions in the Spanish-Amcrîcan colonies 
from 1806 to 1822, which dcprive(t Spain of cvery possession in America, 
except a few toast fortifications and thc isl',mds of Cuba and Porto Rico. 
The principal countries «tmong these new Amcrican states wcre recognised 
as independent by the Unite(i States in 1822. The tradc of thcse mtions, 
at last free fron the Spanish colonial system, was thrown open to tle world; 
while a warm sympathy with struggling republics, and an unfoundc(| bclief in 
the perfectibility of Spanish-American human nature, led thc people of the 
United Statcs to take the livelicst interest in the success of the new n(,ighbours. 
Mter the crushing of Napoleon, the affairs of Europe I)asse(t ito the 
con trol of  sort of syn(ticate, ma(te up of France, Prussia, Russitt, and Austria, 
united in a pompous and ambiguous trcaty call«,d the Holy Alliance, the 
rcal purport of which was that if revolution should break out anywhcre, the 
combined military force of tle Christian allies should be available to st«mp 
it out. Accordingly, wlmn revolutionists got control of Spain the allies sent 
a Frencl rmy which conquered the country and restorc(! the hated Iourbon 
sovercign (1823). An imme(|iate result was that the Spanish gov(,rnment 
called upon the allies to cxtend to Amcrica their systcm of crusling the 
rcvolutionary spirit. 
The real influence of th« naval war of 1812 was now visible în American 
diplomacy" for George Canning, British foreign minister, was so impressed 
by thc force of the Unîted States that he proposed to the United Statcs to 
joîn in a (ieclaration against the plan. About the saine time the Russian 
government took occasion to cxpound its "political systcm," mcaning the 
principle that the Spanish-Amerîcans ought to obcy the Spanish govern- 
ment. 
The man for the hour was John Quincy Adams, secretary of statc, whose 
foresight, lively national spirit, and power of vigorous expression enabled 
him to carry his convictions against the hesitation of President Monroe. 
Instead of joining in a protest with Great Britain, which would h,ve pledged 
the Unîted States not to annex any Spanish-Amcrican territory, he drew up 
a dcclaration which was substantially incorporated into Mo'nroe's annual 
message of 1823. This is the celebrate.d Monroe Doctrine, of which the essen- 
tial prîncîples are" that it proceeds from thc United Statcs alone; that it 
protests strongly against the proposcd intervention of third parties in an 
Amerîcan question not their own; that it însists that European powers have 
no right t) take part in gcneral Amcrîcan questions, because the United States 
takes no part in distinctly European questions; it vigorously opposes the 
transfer to America of the "European political system" which had been put 
forward by Russia; and it takes the opportunity to attack the territorial 
pretensions of that power by a clause declarîng that the American continents 
are all occupied, and no longer subject to "colonisation" by any European 
power, though then-existing colonies should be respected. 
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This is the Monroe Doctrine, intended to secure the peace of America by 
preventing the bringing in of new influences, new quarrels over territory, 
and new efforts to establish European authority. The doctrine was com- 
pletely successful in all its branches. Russia hastened to make treaties, 
withdrawing most of her territorial claims. The plan of inrvention instantly 
collapsed. From that day to this Europe has recogniscd that in all American 
questions, except those of the continued possession of territory occupicd 
by European nations in 1823, and the settlement of difficulties between a 
single European and a single American power, the United States has a far 
grcater intcrest and influence than any other power. In 1826 a congress of 
the Spanish-Amcric:m states was held at Panama, ont object being to secure 
fron the United States a distinct pledge that it would protect them; and 
though Adams thought he saw an opportunity to place thc United States at 
the heat of a group of Amcricau statcs, congrcss would not support him, and 
our Latin-American neighbours were allowed to work out their own destinies 
with vcry little intcrfcrcncc from the United Statcs. 

DIPLOMACY OF TERRITORIAL EXPANSION (182.(}-1861 A.D.) 

During the thirty ycars from 1830 to 1,60 came an epoch of the brcaking 
(|own of ttw b:trricrs of trade. In 133 the Unitcd States bcgan to rccede 
from its protcctiv(, policy, and in 1846 a(topted a revenue tariff, which con- 
timmd t() the Civil War. This policy corrcspon(le(1 with a movement in 
Eur()pe to renove discriminations and rcducc duties. About 1830 Great 
Brit:dn finally yiclded the long-contestcd point of the Wcst In(lia tradc in 
American shit)s, and in 1847 the last remnants of thc British navigation acts 
(lisapt)e:tred. With a commercial m:rinc second only to that of Great Britain, 
th(, Unitcd St:tcs rcprcscnted throughout the world the principlc of unre- 
stricte(1 trade; and by commercial tre«tics with China (1844) and Japan 
(1853) inaugurated our diplomatie relations with Asia. 
In this perio(t also two very perplexing and protracte(i boundary ques- 
tions were scttled with Great Britain. The northcasrn, or Maine, contr()- 
vcrsy (|cpendc(! on the construction of tlm treaty of 1782, for it described a 
division line which could not bc laid down upon the actual ground. It was 
happily scttled in 1842 by a compromise in the Wcbster-Ashburton Treaty. 
At the other extrcmity of the continent, diflîculty arose from the rival claires 
of England and the United Statcs to Oregon, a rcgion hitherto moccupied 
by any civilised nation. A convention was ruade with England in 1818 for 
thc ioint occupation of thc disputcd belt, pcnding a latcr settlement, and 
in 1819 Spain withdrcw any claires north of the forty-second parallel ; in 1825 
the Russians ceased to claim south of 54 degrecs and 40 minutes. As thc 
naturel wealth of the coast and its importance a a Pacifie point of departure 
became cvident, the boundary controvcrsy grcw fiercer; but in 1846 it was 
adjusted by a compromise on the forty-ninth parallel. 
Though rcady to corne to a reasonable accommodation on thc northem 
bor(tcr, the govcrnment of thc Unid Stars put forth very diffcrent principlcs 
in thc southward. Tcxas, California, Central America, and Cuba became objccts 
of eager diplomacy. Americans in considerable numbers ruade their way to 
Texas, then a province of Mexico, and formed a community, which in 1835 
secured its independence by force of arms. The Texans were anxious to 
enter the American Union, but they were staved off, because likely to bring 
a powerful reinforcement to the slave power within the United States ; not till 
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1845 was Texas at last admitted by the then novel process of incorporation into 
the Union through a joint resolution of congress. President Polk came into 
office in 1845 with the purpose of annexing California, with its splendid port of 
San Francisco. He took advantage of outstanding quarrels with Mexîco, and 
of a pr(,posterous claire of thc Tcxans to the whole territory as far as the Rio 
Gra(te, and a(le war on Mexico (August, 1846). In a fcw months Cali- 
fornia was taken, and New Mexico, a nccessary land-bridgc betwecn the east 
an(| thc Pacifie cost, was also occupied. Thesc conqucsts wcre confirmed 
by thc P«'acc of l S48 with Mexico. Thc beginning of a distinct policy of 
anncxati(m of Cul)a was an att(,mpt of Polk to purchasc the island in 1848. 
Thc f()llow(,(| a s(,ri(,s of filil)usWring cxpeditions, and in 854 thc Ostend 
Manifcsto announce(l thc open an(| avowed purpose of anncxing it by force, 
a purp()sc with som«, difiïculty prcvcnted by thc pressure of anti-slavcry 
scntimt. 
The anncxation of California showe(t the need of rapid an(1 secure com- 
munication across tl(" isthms ; the eonsequence was a trêat, y with the United 
States of Col«)mt)ia (1846) giving the l;nite(1 States equality of use and large 
t)()wers of c()ntr()l over anv canal that nfigtt b( , constructed across the isthmus 
of P:tnana. Tle only »thcr availablc isthmus route, the Nic,'tragua, was 
ttanke(| t)y the so-(':dh,(t "Mos(tuito I)rotectorate '' of Gre,t Britain. To 
remove tlat ('xclusive ihttu(,n(,e, the Clayton-lhfiw(;r Treaty of 1850 1)rovided 
for a joint guaranty of tt(, Nicaragua route, an(l for the t)rincil)le of neutrality 
()v(,r ay otlwr r()ut(,. Though that treaty was ambigu()us an(1 gave fise 
to t(,i y(,ars' (lisput(,, it (lestroyc(t any exclusive claire ()f Great Britain, and 
l)revcnW(t other nti()s from assuning any rcsponsibility for thc canal. 

DIPLOMACY OF THE CIVIL WAR PERI()D (1861-1S77 A.D.) 

Tho outbr«,,k of the Civil War in 1861 for a time threw American diplo- 
macy into tlê t):wkgr<)umt; but ol(1 questions reappeare(l an(l n('w questions 
aros(,, which tax(,(l to t|m utmost our skilful se«;retary of state, Sew:r(|, an(t 
our minis[,ers a.t>roa(t. Que.sti()ns of neutral tra(|e and of privateerig looked 
very (liff(,r(,nt when we were at war and England was a neutral; an<l the 
status of  ('ommunity which t::(1 revoltcd se('mc<t very (liffercnt to Northcrn 
stat(,smen frou wtmt it scemed to the fathers of the revolution. I]ence the 
overturning <>f cmrishe(1 pr('ce(lents" hence protests because foreign powcrs 
recognisc(l the Confe(h, ra«y as a b('llig<,r(,nt;henc( the search of the British 
ship Trent on th(, high seas ; hence the c:tI)ture of vessels hot bound to Southern 
ports, but having on board military supplies. C, radually Seward's (|iplo- 
macy was triuq)lant. He prevented the recognition of the in(|epen(|cnce 
of the Confe(leracy by Great Britain or France, and stopped the fitting out of 
Confederate cruisers in England. 
The war, however, left a crop of difficult questions. Thc United States 
set up thc Alabana Claires for the fitting out of the cruisers in England. 
English statesmcn saw that they had set a i)rece(|ent very diflïcult for them- 
selves in la.ter w:trs; they th(,refore took the unusual step of an apology 
for their action in the Alabama case, an(t they cntcre(l into an arbitration 
at Gênera (1872), of which it wms the fo,,'egone conclusion that they must 
pay an indemnity. The Alabama claires werc thcrcby scttlcd by thc pay- 
ment of fifteen an(1 a half million dollars. 
The question of thc allegiance of the emigrant, which had causcd the war 
of 1812, came up again when Germans and others, naturalised in the United 
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States, were seized and punished, on returning home,.for failure te perform 
military service. Te obviate, this t, rouble, by a sertes of treaties (1868) 
European countries agreed te the principlc that people who left thcir coun- 
try without the intention of returnin, and remained rive years, whcther 
naturalised or net, thereby cancelled their obligations te and the privileges 
of their native country. The welcome te foreign immigrants by thc Chincse 
Trcaty of 1868 was extcn(|ed te pcople of that nation. 
With other American statcs our relations during this period werc in 
general pcaceful; but an attempt te subvcrt an Amcrican republic--exactly 
the case foresecn by Monroe's doctrine--almost lcd te war with France. 
In 1860 a French expe(tition cntered Mexico, remained, increased, set up a 
so-called empire, t)rotectd by French bayonets, and igore(| Seward's 
r(,t)eated intimatios that : French d('pen(tcncy was net te be thought of. 
AI, the en(t of thc Civil War the hints of tle [nite(I States were rcinforce(l 
by thc apt)earanc( of « t)un(|red thousand bluecoats in Tcxas. As et resfit, 
t|m Frcnct were reluct:mtly with(trawn in 1867, an<i the so-c:dlcd Mcxican 
Ei)irc instantly coll:q)s(,(l. 
The Civil War revefled the need of a naval station in the Wcst Indies, 
and the question of isthmus transit again cae up. The result was : 
l(,w phase ()f the canal question, inv()lving tr(,,ati(,s with Ho<luras and 
Nicarag, ua i 1,q64 and 1867, sinilar in spirit t() the earlier treaty witt C()lon- 
bia. Sew:ml als<) negoti:t(,(l :t treaty for thc cession of tt(, l)anish islands 
il the \Vest In(tic,s, raid for the acquisition of Samana Bay in Sali I)ofingo. 
B()th plans fail(,(t becaus( tle s(,natc wou|(I net sanction then; but S(,wtrl 
w:,s quick te take up witti an ()fier of Russia t()ce(le Alask:t (lS67). G(,n(,ral 
Cirant revive(! flic 1)roject of mmexing San l)omingo iii l $71; but ag:dn t, lie 
s(,naLe r(,fuso(l te c()ntinii the p()li('y of ann(',xation ()f a r('tzion illabite,(l 
1)y : half-t)arbarous people. Nevertheless, againsL the will of lhe g¢)v(,rt- 
tont, llw lnit('(I St:m,s was involved in Wcst In(li:m questi()s Iy ci, r,volt 
()f the CuI):ms in 1868, f()ll()wed |)y ten years of spasn()(lic gucrilla warf:tre. 
Avoi(ling w:r with Spain when an opportunity was prcsente«l by the t)rutal 
executi()n «)f Americans capture(1 on the shi t) Virginius (1873), tire lite(l 
Statcs, by a thr(,,at of uniting with Eurot)ea 1)owcrs in armcd intervention 
t( st, op host, ilitics, brought about a pcacc in 1878. 

PERIOI) OF AGGRESS1VE DIPLOMACY (1877-1895 A.]).) 

In 1878 the I tnite(t States seened te have a(ljuste,(l most of its diffi(;ulties 
with foreign lations except a se, ries of irritating disput(;s with many Iatin- 
Ancrican sttes, arising out of failurcs te protect thc lives and pr,)t)e, rty 
Ancricans within their limits. These questions of cl«dms ha(t in tmy cas(,s 
been scttled by conventions calling for money indcmnities, which we, rc unpai(1, 
or partially paid. The United Statcs occasionallv was misled into the, sup- 
port of fictitious claires which offen(led our neigtîbours; on thc othcr hand, 
the interminable delays and broken promises caused a de, ep-sctcd (listrust 
of the Latin Amcricans and of their ability te kc(',p up ordcrly governents. 
Seine sttt, esmen, cspecially Mr. Blaine, thought that the inttucne(; of the 
governmcnt ought te bc used somchow te kecp our unruly ncighbours in 
or4er. 
Another change of angle in our foreign policy was brought about by the 
high tariff, which was r('peatedly increased at various rimes frein 1861 te 
1890, and which was inconsistent with the spirit of liberal tradc arrangements 
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which had characterised our ante-bellum diplomacy. Foreign cusComers 
like France and Germany began o puC reCaliatory ariffs on American prod- 
ucts, and import duties on South American staples checked the trade with 
tho countrics. At the saine timc, the declinc of the American mcrchant 
marine, |uc in gre, at part to thc substitution of iron for woodcn ships, dimin- 
ished thc vcsscl-owning interest, which always favours brisk foreign trade. 
A thir(i ncw factor in An('rican diplontcy was tbc awakening of the 
Americm pcop]c () thc possibilitics of the P,cific, an interest which was first 
ch,arly reveah(l in thc (h,termination to establish and to kccp an influence in 
thc Samoan ]slan(1, (18b;9). In thc Itawaiian ]slands also, in 1893, most of 
thc whitc rcsi(l('nts, chiefiy Anmricans, unitcd in  rcvolution, which resulted 
in an in(le, pen(h'nt rcpublic. 
Out Asiatic r(,lntions wcrc distur|)cd |)y a change of policy as to Chincsc 
immigrati«)n. By  s(:rics of drastic laws from 1880 to 1893, somet, imes in 
dcfiancc of tr(',:ti('s, s()nwtincs in accor(lance with new trcatics, thc furthcr 
comintz in of Chincse labour was absoluWIy prohit)itcd. 
Anoth(,r ph:s(' ()f this new interest in the Pacific ws a long dispute with 
Gre, ut ]ritain on th(; s('al fish('rics in thc North Pacifie. Mr. P, lainc succcs- 
sivcly set up the do('lrincs that Bering Se, was a close(l sca (a proposition 
agtinst whi(.h John Quin('y A(tms ha(l vigorously pr()t(:sl,(;(l in 1823); tht 
thc scals w(;rc "et se, al h('r(l," (hc propcrty of thc Unit, cd States wherevcr they 
wcnt; and that it was "corttr( bo'os rorcs" to ¢;xtirI)a.t(  so valubl( , an ,ni- 
mal. After cx(;rcisig thc right of scarch |)y capturing British fishermen 
on thc open se;a, l l(' natt(:r was submitted to arbitration in 1893; and the 
decision wcnt «g:ist the l:nited States on all questions of exclusive right 
outsi(lc thc thrcc-nile, boundry linit. 
M(,:mwhih,, out r('l:ti)ns wiih Latin America ha(t takcn on a new phase 
thr()ugh the (|('sire; ()f Mr. Blaine, wtwn sccrctary of state in 1881, to put 
an end lo thc (h,structive wars bctwcen Lutin Amcric, l)owers, and to 
strcngthcn thc commcrci:d relations of the Unitcd States with Lutin Amcrica. 
His attcmpt to in(lut(, Chili t,o treat its conquered enemy Pcru with consi(tcra- 
tion was misint('rt)re, t(;d by out ministcr to Pcru, wh() vcnturcd to thr(:,tcn 
Chili with thc pow(r of the [lnit,c(t St:tes (18gl). Thc thre,t was (tisrcgarded, 
but a latent fccling of hostilit, y was lcft. Ton years lat(,r, aftcr  Chilian 
r('v()lution, th(; su«c(;ssful t);rt,y ctmrged the lnite(t Stttcs with giving aid 
md confort to th(,ir rivds. Th( ' ill-fccling le(t in 1891 to ,n attack upon the 
crcw of th(', Uni((,d States shi 1) Baltimore in thc harbour of Valpar,iso, in 
which several nen were killcd; :u! as nonths p,ssed without a suitable 
apology, i 1892 1)rcsi(lent Harriso sent to congrcss what was practically 
, war message. Bcfore it went in, the del,ye(t apology was cabled. 
Mr. Blainc wm also sincer(;ly anxious to nake reciprocity trcaties with 
the Iatin-American countri(s, and when ho was a second rime secret,ry of 
statc, in 190, ho callcd a Ptm-American Congress to discuss intcr-American 
ffairs. Thc Congrcss pse(t  shctf of resolutions, and mdc elnborate 
plans, but no progress could bc ruade against the hostility of those control- 
ling thc financial policy of thc govcrnment to tny international tradc which 
mcant a lowering of t,riff dutics. 
Thc isthmian canal question alto went through a great transformation 
during this pcrio(t. A Frcnch company, leaded by De Lesscps, the success- 
fui engineer of the Suez Canul, ws formcd in 1879. In vain did Sccrctary 
Evarts urge tht thc [,nitcd States had a "paramount intcrest" in the canal; 
in vain did Presidcnt Hayes declare that a canal would be "part of our coast 
line "; in vain did Sccretary Blainc quote the phrases of Monroe's message, 
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and declare that  canal under European auspîces would be a "political 
system." Congress and the people remained indifferent, and the French 
company continued opcrations for ten years, till bankrul)ted by scandalous 
mismanagement and theft (1889). A public sentinent bcgan to manifest 
itsclf for exclusive Amcrican control, and Secretary Blaine nmde dcspcrate 
efforts to get rid of the Clayton-Bulwer Trcaty, which providcd for a oint 
guarantee of any future canal. 
Thc first public and formal announccment of a new policy in Latin-Ameri- 
can affairs was a message sent by Presi(tcnt Cleveland to congrcss (1895) 
recommcnding war with Grcat Britain unless th,t power cons(,nted to arbi- 
tratc certain tcrritorv disputcd betwecn British Guiana and Vcnczuela. The 
message inclu(|ed de,pat, chcs written by S,'cretary Olncy, expreing a policy 
which dcscrves to bc called "the ()hwy Doctrine." tic held in cffcct that 
to pr«ss tcrritori:d cl,ins on an A,wrican state is an attcmi)t to "control 
their (Iestiny," contrary to thc Monroe Doctrine; that European colonies 
i AmericoE wer(; "uma.turtl and iu,xpedi(,nt"; l,l:tt "to-day the Unitcd 
Stat(,s is I)ractic:dly sov('reign ()n ihis colînent"; that his exposition was the 
original Monroe 1)()(:trin(', was int,('mation:d 1,w, and w,s binding on othcr 
nations. The suprcnmcy of the [Tnit(,d Stat(,s in An('rica was, howcvcr, 
still (;l,imed l)ecausc the ITnite(| St,tes did nol, interf('re in Eur()l)('an affairs. 
Olney's (loctrinc, whi('h go(,s to  p(fint nev('r belote rcached t)y an Anerican 
statesman, had two inme(litte cff('cts. (]r('at Brit,'dn ,grecd to thc arbitra- 
tion (un(let which most of the dispute(| erril,orv was ssigne(l to hcr); and 
(ireat Britain wokc to thc fact that th(" Amcrièan p('oplc were disposcd to 
cl,im for thcmsclves a much norc imi)ortant place in thc world's affairs than 
evcr bcfor('. 

THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD POWER (1895-1904 A.D.) 

Within three years one of the main I)rops of Mr. ()lney's doctrine was 
destroyed, when t.he Unite.d Star,es began to claire a share in the affairs of 
the eastern henist)here, while at thc smm. time reasserting a sl)eeial and 
dmost exclusive authority in the western worl(t. The threc elements in this 
l),)rtent,ous ehmge in diplom.tic outlook were Cuba, Asia, and the isthmus. 
A second Cuba W ar broke ot in 18;95. The tradit;ion of tlc United States 
ever sinee the Civil War ha.(l becn one of strict neutr,'fiity in all wars, and 
we took no si(h,s bctween St)ain and the insurgents until 1898, when reports 
of the eruel ty of the Spaniards, and the blowing up of the battle-ship Mairie 
in thc harbour of ttavana, aroused the hostility of the Anwrieans. 
In April, 1898, we engage(l in our first war with Spain, the .'tvow('(1 purpose 
b(;ing the removal of Spanish (h)mination over Cuba. The war w.s sueeessful 
by sca and land: Cuba was evaeuated by the Spaniar(ls, and soon after 
turned over to the Cubms; Porto ttieo was invaded m(t retaincd as a eon- 
(tuest. Thus thc long-desired West India naval stations were seeure(t, and a 
United States possession was set athwart the main highway from Europe to 
the isthmus of Panama. On the othcr side of the globe a fleet was sent to 
find the Spanish fleet in the Philippines. It found it in the bay of Manila, 
destroyed it, and thereby eompletely upset the Spanish government of those 
islands. In the treaty of pcaee, nêgotiate(l in August, 1898, the United States 
insisted that the Philippines also be transferred, and the annexation of those 
islands, whieh are about four htmdred and fifty toiles from the mainland 
of Asia, ruade the United States an Asiatie power. Sinee the relations of 
Asia are eontrolled by European powers, the United State then and there 
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abandoned that doctrine of two spheres which was the basis of our special 
influence in Amcrica from John Quincy Adams to Richard Olney. Our true 
statu,s as a world power, concemed in world questions, was shown in 1900, 
when the United Statcs joined in a military expedition to rescue the Euro- 
peans bcsicgcd in Peking; and when the genius of John Hay, the greatest 
sccrctary of state since John Quincy Adams, compe|led the European powers 
to accept the Anerican policy of kecping China intact, and preserving "the 
open door" of equal commercial privilege. 
Aftcr the, exclusion of Spain from America, the only othe, r great nation 
having a large territorial interest was Great Britain; and the ncxt stop in 
Amcrican diplomacy was to corne to an understanding with that power. 
The Suez Canal, nominally neutralised, is really owned and controllcd by 
Gre, at Brîtain; hen«e that power was willing to acknowle, dge similar rights in 
thc isthmus of Panama. By a treaty of 1901 the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
w abrogated, an! thc United States was left free to construct a canal, and 
to exercisc full control over it. 
At last thc dcsire of fifty ycars seemcd crowncd. Thc Frcnch company 
was a conmmrcial failure and wts willing to sell its plant for what it would 
lring. No othcr European power dre, amed of interfering. Hcncc thë United 
States in ]903 negotiatcd a trcaty with Colombia for the construction of a 
canal across the, isthmus of l'anana by the government. Colombia declincd 
to ratify the, trcaty, but the people of thc dcpartmcnt of Panama revolted, 
were imnediatcly recognised as inlcpendent by the United States, ami ruade 
a trety allowig thc United States full control of the canal. 
A new competitor for Amrican tcrritory appcared about 1900 in t,he 
German Empire, which cast longing eyes on Suth America as a field for 
German colonisation. No formal tr(;aies were made uI)on this subj(;c» but 
a tacit und(;rstanding was rcached by Prcsidcnt Roosevclt and the German 
cmpcror that C, ermmy would un(ier no circumstances acquirc tcrritory, or 
round n,val stations, or occupy places as a military demonstrtion. No 
objection, howcvcr, was ma(le to the blockading of thc coast of V(,mzuel 
(1902) by Gcrmany, ]taly, and England; but the United States dcclined to 
sanction any m:rch into thc country. 
Thus in thc ycar 1904 t|e initcd States has corne to entert,-tin a very 
diffcrcnt set of dipl()natic principles from thosc of 1783. A succession of 
anncxations by purchase, incorporation, or conquest shows nn expansive spirit. 
The high tariff and the impossibility of s('«uring ratification of rcciprocity 
treatics proves a purposc to limit tradc with all parts of thc worhl cxcept 
our own possessions. The long active principlcs of isolation and of thc two 
st)hcrcs of world politics |rave becn broken to pieces by our entry into Asiatic 
affairs, and our consequent intcrest in the inrplay of European powcrs. 
Our ancicnt rival and cn(;my Grcat Britain ha become out nearcst diplomatie 
fricnd. Thc policy of cordial reccption of immigrants from cvery quarter of 
the globe has givcn place to a spirit of restriction evcrywhere, and of exclu- 
sion of Mongolian rates. The old-time principle that the Panama isthmus 
route was for thc bcncfit of all nations, and should hot corne into any one 
hand, has been abandoned, and, with thc common consent of Europe, the 
United Statcs assumes sole authority over the new warway. While reaching 
out in the Pacifie and eastern Asia for obiects not yct clearly defined, the 
Unitd States has found it neccssary to assume a new set of responsibilities 
in the West Indics and in Central America, and to become in effect the arbitcr 
of Mexico and of South Amcrica. 
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IN attempting to discuss in a few pages some salient faets of the Revolu- 
tionary period in Amcrican history, we are forced to select only two or three 
of the most significant general truths. The Rcvolutionary pcrio(1 may be 
considered as beginning with the Peace of Paris in 1763, for then, although 
England was triumphant over all ber foes, began hcr scverest trial; then for 
the first rime she was confrond in all scriousness with the treme(lous prob- 
lem of impcrial orgniztion; thon she was calle(t on to appreciate at the 
full the delicatc and difiïcult task of managing wisely and wcll a vigorous, 
progressive, and hardy folk, separatc(t from the mothcr country by three 
thousand toiles of water and alrcady posses,(l of habits an(t political practices 
that must not bc rudely disregarded. The Revolutionary I)erio(1 nay be co- 
si(tercd as ending with the adoption of the constitution of the Unite(t States, 
for in that document and in thc various state constitutions that had already 
bccn formed we find the thinking and the determine(l effort of a generation. 
Before taking up the distinctly political questions that demand out atten- 
tion in a cursory view of the Revolution, we may stop to notice the difliculty 
of England's task and how unready she was in many ways to mcct if. In 
1763 she had had colonies for a hundred and fifty years, and especially during 
the last fifty thcy had been growing with great rapidity, but England had hot 
developed any wholly satisfctory method of administration, and, though 
it would be an exggeration to say that shc had neglected them and allowe(l 
them to go thcir way, she certainly hd suffered them to grow without burden- 
some restraint. There had arisen across the Atlantic thirtecn poli tical com- 
munities that were as yet loyal to the mother country, but were filled with the 
self rcliance and asoertiveness bcgotten by the opportunities of the new world. 
These communitics of intelligent men hd in a considerable degree passed 
awy from the conventionalities of Europe, and werc gradually growing 
toward the freer and broader democracy that was to establish itself com- 
pletely in thc erly part of the nineteenth century. We may well wonder 
whether any method of colonial administration or any system of imperial 
organisation could long have held the Americans and English together; 
certainly any effort on the part of England to legis]ate affecting American 
interests was in danger of arousing objection if not opposition, and any piece 
,. 
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of affirmative legislation bearing directly on American social, commercial, 
or political habits was likely to bring forth the divergence of the two peoples 
and awaken to retort the assertive spirit of the colonists. England had not 
sought to rule her colonies with an iron hand, or to heap upon them, as had 
France, the burdcns of the feudal régime. The vêry frcedom that had been 
allowed them, thcir vcry self dcpendence, increased thc difficulty of discover- 
ing satisfactory organisation; no system that could bc discovcred could be 
satisfactory unless there was a rêcognition of diffcrences between the colofies 
and the mother country. In fact the situation may be thus cxpressed: 
thc grcater the (|ifference in socitd habits, in political practiccs and thought, 
and in commercial intcrests, thc greatcr was the nccd of r('cognising that differ- 
ence as a permanent factor in the prot)lcm of colonial administration or inperial 
organisation, an(|, at the saine rime, thc greater was thc difficulty of co-opcra- 
tion and css(;ntial un(i('mtan(ling. Of course the pro|)lem might t() somc extent 
havc been postI)OnC(1 and avoided ; cvcry question ight havc been decidcd on 
its mcrits as the question arosc; all the relations b(,tw(,en the colonies and the 
mothcr country ight bave been dct(,rined by an a])t)licatio of thc rules of 
jus ic(; and n()rality. But for such high-minde(l statcsmanship England was 
not yet prel)are(1 , an(| the events ush('rc(l i [y thc St:l) Act scecd to 
demand, in a memsur(,, th(: acccI)tnce ()f a fixed theory of iml)(;rial pow(,r. 
Now England ws c«filed on to undertakc this grcat tsk when she was 
hcrself politically unsound, when ber gov(,mnmntal syst.e w.s from «y 
point of view unreasonable and corrut)t. The most ii)ortat gov(rnmcntl 
positions wcre in th(, hn(ls of venal placemen- 1)()litic:d brib(-ry a(| thc t)ur- 
chasig of clcctions w('re as common in public lire as w(rc hard and (lee I) 
(trinking, high and reckless l)lay, among the lenibers ()f the governing class(,s 
of thc country. Seats in parliamcnt were syst('latically purchas«;(1, ul)lush- 
ingly offered for sale and shaelessly bargained for. Even t]e classic cor- 
poration of ()xford publiclv announcc(! that if its mcbers in ])arliam(;nt 
wishe(l rc-(lection th(:v coul'(1 obtain their desire |)y the payment of a certain 
amount. Chathal, lânenl.ig tlie l()w state of public niorals, sI)oke of the 
torrent of privat( corruption that was overflowing his country, and (teclar(,(t 
"the riches of Asia have |)e(; l)oured in ut)on us and havc brought with th(;tl 
not only Asiatic luxur,y, but I fear Asiatic princii)l(,s of government." The 
first two facts of g(;lcral iIlt«,r,.,st wc notice, th('refore, werc. th(; inimensc 
ditïïculty ()f England's task, anti h(,r unfitncss, for the moment, t() enter ut)on 
it with virtu(;, wisdom, and self (h.nial Any view of thc R('volution w()uld 
be misleading, however, which did no't point out that s()e of the ablest 
English statesmen argu(,(t unceasingly for the cause of th(; c')lonists, and, 
if they did hot acc('I)t the theories of colonial l(;ad(,rs, saw fully the danger 
that lay in the aggressiveness an(i assertiveness of the mother country. On 
the other hand, thousan(ls of colonists had no sympathy with the extreme 
opposition to the law of parliament, and saw much more to bc gain(,d by union 
and loyalty than |)y rebcllion. Not all of the colonists a(|vocate(1 going to war 
in behalf of thc ideas which werc ultimately fought for and which wcrc final]y 
imbeddcd in American constitutions and laws. 
If we turn out n(Mntion to the controversy with the purpose of seeing 
the most importat political principlcs involved, we sce that the most sig- 
nificant diflîculties were of three kinds" (1) those connected with thc theory 
and practice of reprcsentation; (2) thosc connectêd with the idêa of individual 
liberty, or, conversely, those connected with the cxtent of govcrnmental 
power over the individual; (3) thooe conncctcd with the detcrmination of 
the extcnt, character, and foundations of local self government, or, to state 
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the fact differently, those connected with the proper distribution of authority 
between the centre and the parts in a broad and compositc empire. On each 
one of these three main topics of argument and dispute England and America 
held different tencts; frequently their methods of thought totally varied. 
From America's intcrprettion and from her insistcnce on certain principlcs 
cme fundanmntal institutions of the lnit('(t States. Doubtlcss therc had 
been long 1)reparttion in English and colonial history for the more significant 
thcori(s which he Awricans propounded; but the insistcnce upon these 
d()ctrines for somc y(,:trs in thc hcat of argument brought thcm clearly to 
view and prepared thcn for expression in the writtcn documents and the in- 
stitutions that werc finally establishe(l. It is this thrusting forth of ideas in 
g()vernnent th'tt constitut»s the source of chiefcst intercst for the student 
of the R(,volution. T|m w:r was n()t thc dcsl)airing and impulsive uprising 
of if peol)le who had b(en bea.ten (lown by cruelties and bittcr oppressions; 
it was hot an insurrecti()n bascd on I)ersonal ht/re(ls or on (lrea(t of a ruling 
(tyn:tsty. WhaWver may bave b('en the undcrlying retuaon for the final 
(.lash of arms:(t dou|)tl(,ss therc were nany un(l(,r]ying reasons--Danicl 
Webst(r t)ut ('xaggcrat((| the truth when he (lecl,'re(t tht thc Anwrican pcople 
look rs ag:dnst tf pr(':tble a(t fought ciglt years against t (t,claration. 
l,'r()m this asl)(,ct tlw Ameri«:m R(,volution sta(ls as a mark of distinction 
to Great Brit:d, as ¢)m of her claires to grcatn¢,ss anong nations. If the 
i)r()l)l(, of ('ol¢)lial org:misati(m (tid prove in a crisis bey()n(l th(, c(»prehension 
of hcr statesmn, if, in a montent of weakness and weighe(| (lown by political 
e()rrul)tio, sl(, lost h(,r ()st valuat)]e Auerican t)()ssessions, the principles 
on whi«h lb(, war ws fought by the colonists thems(lves w(,re a tribute 
¢) her I)ast «m(l go h(,r own productive cnergy. Englan(| cannot be robbed 
()f all t.t:t was goo(l and 1)ronising in the Amcrican Revolution. 
The t|re(, :i centres of dispute may now be consi(|ered scparately: 
(]) When Engl,,n(t, disr(g:trding her previous practices, sought by the Stamp 
A('t to r:tise non(,y in Alerica (1765), there w at once strenuous opposition. 
Tl( assertion was emphaticdly made by colonial leaders that taxation without 
r,pr('sentatio ws unjust and contrtry to thc prineiples of the English con- 
stitution, to the privileges of which the colonists as Englishmcn were entitled. 
The colonists m:fintained th:tt money could not be taken from them without 
their own cons(nt, (|,  they could have no reprcsentative in the British 
I,arli,ment, p,rliament ha(t no right to tax thcm. Among other replies to 
this cont(;tion, the British pamphleteers and deb,ters asscrd that the 
c()lonists w(re "virtua.lly rcpresented," by which rm they scemed to mean 
th:t a member of the house of commons, chosen in Cornwall or Middlcsex, 
really represcnte(t M,ssachusetts an(t Virginia because ho was a member of 
parliament, an(l hot sinl)ly a deputy of tho tht cast their ballot at the 
1)olls. They dccl,red, too, tht the parliament represented, that is to say 
stood for and cared for, the whole rcalm, including the colonies beyond 
thc sca. 
The opponents of the colonial claims brought out with distinctness the 
fact that the Americans were as much represented as the great majority of 
the people of Great Britain, "of whom," said Lord Mansfield, "among nine 
millions, there are eight who have no votes in electing members of parlia- 
ment." "Every objection, therefore," he said, "to the dependency of the 
colonies upon parliament, which arises to it upon the ground of representation, 
goes to the whole present constitution of Great Britain, and I supposc it is not 
meant to new model that too." There was the tub. In resenting the claire 
of right which the Americans set up, the parliamentary orators were uphold- 
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ing what Pitt justly termed the rotten part of the constitution. The English 
representative system was then in such a condition that no one could accept 
the American doctrine without condemning the very basis of parliament. 
Large and populous cities were without repreoentation, while little hamlets 
had the right to clcct members. Eighty-seven peers could retum to the 
commons two hundred and eighteen membcrs from England and Wales 
alone. At one timc the duke of Norfolk controllcd the sêlection of eleven 
members of the housc; thc dukê of Newcastle controllêd seven. "Seats 
wcre held in both bouses alike by hereditary right." 
Thc conditions in England were so extravagantly unreasonable that in 
later years thc reprcsentativc system was remodellcd in thc Rcform Bill of 
1832; but it should be noticed that thc Amcrican idca and practice were 
essentially (lifferent from the English of the Revolutionary tirne, and that 
America was rcally insisting on her own ideas. In the colonies, it is true, 
univcrsal suffrage di(1 hot prcvail, but it was common for the men of a certain 
district or town to choose, without constraint from without, one of their 
own number to rcprcscnt thcm in the assembly, to speak for them and to 
guard thcir interests. No locality with a considerable population would have 
brooked a (l(;nial of its right to send ont of its citizens to the legislature. 
Such was not, nor ever had been, the English practice or theory. Morcovcr, 
England ha(| rcally never establishcd more than the principle that money 
should hot bc takcn from the pcople without the consent of parliament; 
it had hot deliberately laid down and made good the doctrine that no taxes 
should bc lcvicd without thc consent of the country at large. 
In all that thc Amcricans claimed, they did not pretend to be dcman(ling a 
revision of thc English constitution; thcy dcmandcd only a rccognition of what 
thcy believe(t thc constitution alrcady was. A revolution, of course, may be 
bascd on thc assertion tht existing institutions are altogethcr wrong and barre- 
ful; America bascd her revolt on thc charge that cxisting institutions, which 
were good and admirable, wcrê neglected and distorted by law-makcrs. This 
fact givcs a pcculiar intcrcst to the thcory of thc struggle ; but it must be con- 
fesscd that, evcn if if is truc that the colonial doctrines were  natural product 
of English history, and cven if it is truc that the colonies were carrying out 
into fullcr practicc thc spirit of the doctrines which thc English people had 
earlier strugglcd for, still in thcir arguments, under the guise of demanding 
the old and thc well-cstablishcd, they werc really asking for the new. They 
wêre deman(lig an acceptancc, in the structure of the English state, of new 
principles which were a distinct advance upon v«hat had as yet been embodicd 
in thc English constitution. Thêy wcrc asking for legal recognition of a 
politico-ethical proposition. 
(2) As oppos(;d to American assertions that parliament had no right to 
]evy internal taxes on thc colonies, the English lawyers could cite precedent 
and quote lêgal maxims, and even cite Locke's Essay on Government for thêir 
purposcs, but after all it is hard to sec that they got much farther than assert- 
ing the sovereignty of parliament and declaring that taxation is part of the 
general ]cgislative authority. They did not get much beyond laying down 
an absolute assertion which they took to be undeniable. The leaders of 
American sentiment undertook, in one way or another, to deny or refute this 
assertion, but the most in teresting for our purposes is the method employed 
most telling]y by Samuel Adams, under whose influence were prepared the 
ablest state documents of Massaehusetts. Adams and those who thought 
with him were ready in their tutu to lay down a set of absolute proposi- 
tions. They made effective use of the reasoning and statements of Locke, 
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whom we may call the philosopher of the revolution of the scventeenth cen- 
tury, the century in which the cleavage of the English race began. Adams 
assertcd that Americans were entitled to the laws of Englishmen, and that 
"it is the glory of the British prince, and the happiness of ail his subjects, 
that their constitution hath its foundation in thc immutable laws of nature; 
and as the supreme legislative as well as the suprenm executivc derives its 
authority from that constitution, it should secm that no laws can be nade or 
cxecuted that are repugnant to any essential law in nature." Incvitably 
Adams went farthcr, and thc doctrine which he laid down is of incnse in,por- 
tance in the development of Amcrican government. If cvery free govern- 
ment is boun(1 fo regard the laws of nature, which are unchangeable, thon 
every free govcrnment is boun(1 by a fixed law; this t)rinciple Adans pro- 
claimed once an(1 again. "Thcre are, my lord," he wrote, "fundanmntal 
rulcs of thc constitution, which it is humbly prcsumed neither the suprcnm 
lcgislative nor the suprcme executivc can altcr. In ail free states the con- 
stitution is fixe(l." 
]t would be (lifficult to ovcrestimate the importance of assertions like 
these. Such fundamental propositions, put forth at a crisis, rct)eatcd over 
and over again whcn a pcople are alert and intcr(st(,(t, nust have profoun(l 
effect. At l(,ast here wc sec in this contention bctwe('n I)arlian('nt and the 
American lca(t('xs the central line of ol)position between English i(lcas of gov- 
ernmcnt and those basic princil)les which un(lcr]ie the constituiions of thc 
(nitcd States. The t)rinciple of the English constituti()nal systct is to-day 
the princil)lc that all political power is in the han(ls of governmcnt ; the prin- 
ciI)le of th(' American constitutional system is that not ail power is in the 
hanÇts of g()vcrnmcnt; all American govcrnmcnt is of limite(1 authority. 
Moreover, as wc have scen, there cornes out with shart)ncss and (listinct- 
ness i this controversy thc Anmrican i(tea that govcrnment should bc rcstrain(;d 
by a fixed lw; the English idea was that the law of the constitution was evcr 
changing and from day to day was what parliament ruade it. It ay be easy 
for us, whcn once wc sec how radically opt)osed are these two systems of gov- 
('rnmcnt, to draw conclusions that are not altogcth(;r warrant(,(1; it may bc 
('asy to s:y at once that from these Revolutionary assertions cam the writtcn 
cotstitutions of America; that from these declarations came the fundamental 
notions of Amcrican t)olitical theory. But of course we should rcmember 
that nothing happons without cause, and on contenq)lation wc sec that the 
principles put forth by the colonists were the natural statcmcnts of men who 
had lived undcr colonial charters and had been accustomed all their lires 
to sec thcir own governmcnts limited by fixcd and rigi(1 law. Wc ste a]so 
an(1 this is more important--that it was Amcrica that was carrying out t]e 
principlcs along which English liberty had developed. It will hot do to say 
that, from the shccr tcchnical point of vicw, the colonists were right an(l 
the parliamcntarians wrong, for as a matter of fact the course of English his- 
tory had not cstablished the prlnciple that parliament was limitc(l or checked 
by any fixcd constitution; the commons had gradually acquire(1 power and 
authority at the expcnse of the king, and by one way and another had limited 
him, but as mere theory the established principle of the English constitution 
was.that thc king, lords, and commons, constituting togethcr the crown .in 
parllament, could do everything and anything of a political character. Whfle 
it will not do to say that English debaters and pamphleteers were misstatin 
the law of the constitution, we can say that the English colonists had developect 
in the free air of the new world an idea which had been struggIed for through- 
out the centuries; they were ready to announcc and establish the doctrine 
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tht there should 
thoroughly British maxim; all struggle gainst rbitrary and capricious gov- 
crnment was  comment on this principle. Whe the British prliment 
sid there was no limit toits authority, when it asserted that the mere f,ct 
that it did a thing was a proof of the i('gality of the act, the eolonists in response 
may have (Ienie(l thc law of the English constitution, but thcy gave utterance 
to a t)rinciple which was itself t product of English history. They decl,red 
that thcre werc solne things that even parliam«nt could hot do:it could hot 
take way one's t)rot)erty without his consent, for t()(lo so would bc to neglect 
the fun(tamental l:tw of nature and disrcgtr(| ttw constitutio which in Eng- 
land and in all frec countries was "fixe(l." The colonists were announcing 
a propositi()n beg()l,ten of the centuries of Brit, ish history, when they I)rocl:timed 
that there must bc in all free states a governent ()f law and ot of men, 
and that if l)arliament ha(l : right of its ow frec will .o bin(l the col()nists 
in all cases whatsoever, th(n they werc subjects of an d)solute an(| autocratie 
governmcnt. 
Thcre is very little evi(tenc( ' thal, the Englishmen re,l]y understood the 
drift and essential character of the Americ'n argu,ent. They couhl 
deny such essays as th()s(" ()f John Di«kinson, :md they c()ul(l n(,(,t, all s()rts 
of legal ass(,rti()n :md ev(,a quote, Lockc for their own ne(,ds; l)ut th(,y g:ve 
as a ruh' no in(ticat, ion ()f ,'ti)preci,'tting th( int(,rnal signific:tce of th(  coh)nial 
doctrine. We ought te) se(', howcver, that thc t)hilosot)hical an(l lcgtl tt(,ori(,s 
that wcre put forth by t, he Americans wer(; hot left by t, he coloists in 
air, nor use(| nmr(,ly for arguent. The I)ecl:ration of ldeI)(,mtenc(, st:tte(l 
some of then charly: that all nen ar( creatcd ('qual and endow((l by th(,ir 
Cretor with certain in,'dicmt)le rights. Wc sec herc the (loctric that cer- 
tain rights belonging to man in tt sttte of nature cannot be taken away l)ecause 
th(y bave nevcr been surr('nderc(| by natural man t() socict, y. This (loctrie 
of inlicn:d)le right, whieh h:s l)l:ty«'(| such an imporl,:t part in Anericm 
history, fou(| perhps even better st,tement in the Virginia constilution 
of 1776, which was (tmwn up bcfore the D('cl,ration of Indet)cn(|enc( 
owes its t)hr:seol()gy in these iml)orttmt parts t» Gcorge Mson. The weight 
of sueh st,'ttements :ts lhese n:ty t)e more :i)p:rent when wc remember that 
the stte consl, itutions of America contab t[)-(tay substantial]y th('se Revo- 
lutionary provisions, and l,'ty down cert:dn rights and privileges as b(,yond 
the molcstation of g()vernment. As Mr. Brycc says, "All of th(,se [ thirty-one 
states that iuclude 'lire and liberty' in their Bills of I{ights], excel)t the mel- 
ancholy Missouri, add thc 'natural right to pursue happiness.'" 
Thesc, at lc:st, werc s()e of t',,e more importmt principlcs that came 
out in the course of the Revolutionn,ry debates and that w(re finally crystal- 
lized in Americ,n constitutions. W; nec(l, however, to notice that there were 
certain othcr diffcrcnccs of opinion bctwe(n England ,nd Ameri«a, and that 
thcse, too, were to bave their lasting effect. We corne now most evidently 
face fo face with what we terme(| af the beginning of this essay the prob- 
lcm of colonial organisation. The British, whil( willing to adnit the right 
of the coloniul legislatures to exist on sufferance, an(! apparently hOt wishing 
to snuff them out altogether, tctcd nevertheless as if the asscmblics were 
any moment subjcct to be prorogued, dissolved, chidcd, or put oui, of existence 
altogethcr at the behest of thc men at Westminstcr. The gist of the British 
statementfor if can hardly bc callcd argument--was that the English empire 
was so constituted that tll political power resided at the centre; if the colonial 
assemblies were to exist at all, they existed only by sufferance of parliament. 
][n one way or another the colonists protested against this theory of the 
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inperial systm; they did hot at first leny the authority of t)arlia,t over 
them, but tliey lid dcny thtt sudi authority inclu¢le! eerlaili riglts, :lild 
especially the right to t:tx tlwn wit,h(mt their ('(msenl. Aee(»rlin fo 
Aeri«a the(ry, tlwrefore, ev(, :il 1]1(' t{,ginting, ttw lritish elil'e w:ts 
eoqs,l of ialegral ]mrls, :tt t':¢'] lml, il so¢' rCSl),cls :tl le:tsl, lhe right 
f s,lf-cmtrol u:tffected l»y l]e ]aw ¢,t" 11, e,ntral legisl:tlur{'" e:tcl lal 
l'ast, the righl, t,» l:tX ilself. To sec hw in reslns' to Brilisl :tss«,rtims tlis 
nlio of the c¢slituli of l], l':glisl ,lir , wi¢l'nel wull ]e wll worth 
tr stuly" lnl we ust, nw salist'v {mrselv¢'s ])v s:vig ll«tt lhe :tlvace¢l 
g{,ll,r«an' fo tire 1)¢iI, of :tss«rlin K il:tl l)arliamt l:t{{  :tulh{rity 
NI all Aevi«:tns :tcC,«l,l'l liais let'iç' in ils eliw,ly" l}l 
lh:tl lil a««¢]}l, if usl, ]:v' l'sit:t,v! I =hil ils tullesl 
l'i:tl ot' :t uily or a wll'a'ss 1} lte lrilil ,lire  :tl, r{'ver, 
inl(,'n:tl at]':drs; (r wlwlt(,r wc st(ml(l allow il 1,()r(,gu]:,l(, tt(, 
(,lir ' wilh >r wilh(u :y r('slri('li(ms. Afl('r a tlIila(l(, ()t' 
l)(n s((,IIig" y(u :tl)p('ar 1() t)(' as t'amili:tr wil,t ll(, subj(,('l, :ts ay of us, 
:u(t I lik(, yor exl)r(,ssi(s" 1(, n('eessil,y ()f 1,h(, cas('," :t(t 
i(l(a of (,l( ne«essily ()f tt(, cas(,, an(l I :un (l('l(,nine(1 nga,insl, ail l,:tx:tli(m 
f()r rev('nue. Co(', t:tke t,h( pen a(1 s(,e if yot ('an't 1)r(»(lu('(' 
that will tlllil,(, us.' S()ln( oI, h(,rs of lhe (',oitl('(, s(,con(litg Mr. 
I t(>()k a sh('et of p:q)('r m(l (Ir(,w Ul : artieh'. Wh(,n it cas 
n(t ()( of tlw eoImiltee was fully satisfi(,l with il, "l»u they all 
e(lged /bal th(,re was no h(pe of hil, l,ig (m :nything in whi«t w(' e(uld 
:dl :tgr('e with more satist'aetion. Ail tl('ret'(r(' ar(,(,d 1o tlis, nn(l Ul)On 
this (l(,len(l(,(l tle union of lhe colonies. 'rhe sut)-corni(t('(' r('lort(! th(,ir 
(lraft to lhe grand eonmill, e(,, ad a()ther long (lebal,e ensu('(l, eSl)eeially 
()n his article, an(t vari()us changes «md no(lifi«ali()ns «)f il w(,r(' 
but non(, adol)l,ed." The r(,s()lution as f()rmally a(lopt(,(l Iy lhe 
('(mgress (leelared that the eolonists were ertitled to the "free and exclusive 
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power of legis]ation in thcir several provincial legislatures" "in all cases of 
taxation and internal polity, subjeet only 6o the negative of their sovereign, 
in sueh nanner as has been heretofore used and aeeustomed. But, from the 
neeessity of the case, and a regard to the mutual interes of both eountries, 
we eheerfully consent to the operation of sueh aets of the British parliament 
as are, bona ride, restraine,I to the regulation of our ext, ernal commerce, for 
the purpose of securing the eonmmreial advantages of the whole empire to 
the mother country, and the commercial benefits of its respective members; 
exeluding every idca of taxal,io, in'.ernal or external, for raising a revenue 
on the subjeets in Ameriea, without their consent." 
It is apparent from this that the men of the first Continental Congress 
coul(1 not reach an agreement as to the acual structure of the British empire, 
but they admitted that it was (tesirable to have sonne single body superintend- 
ing conmeree an(1 external relations. If the gcneral propositi()n ()f the 
Congress could 1)y any pr()cess have been lar(len(«l into law, the Eglish 
empire woul(l bave been constituWd with fourt('en parlimnents, one of which, 
besides its or(linary ]egislative functions, wouhl bave had the right to regulate 
mattcrs of purely g(,n(ral interest. In other words, Wntatively the colonists 
were suggesting the i(lea of w]at we may call thc federal orgaisation of the 
British systen. ],;ach of the self-govenfing col()ni(;s would, m(ler ttfis 1)rin - 
ciple, be re,'fily self-gov(rning, frce fron in t(,rfer(,n ce with its loc:d conc(,ns, 
and yet submittig to the regul:tion of its external tra(le an(l is foreign 
relations by a central goverm(,nt. It is l)lail enough that we ]rave here 
intimation ()f tle kin(l ()f org:misation whM the states after le«laring their 
ind(;1)en(t('ncc finally workc(t out for thems«,]v(,s. ]t is noteworthy, t()o, that 
sonm Englishien wcre t)(,ginling to sec t,h( , possibility of s()lving, thc gr(,at 
problen of itlperial org:mis:tion in sonie way beside, s m('rely assertilg the 
comprchensivc power ()f parlimnent; for Th()nias P()wnall de«]are(1 th:t 
colony was, "so far as respects its own juris(liction withb its own colmunity, 
national though hot in(lepen(lent," md he nmintaine(t tiret the colonists ha(l 
a right to politie:d lil)ert, y c()nsistent with the vital unity, cIticicncy, 
"salus sul)rena of thc inll)¢,rîun ()f t]le sovereign st:tt(,." 
Such a proposition :s this of Pownall seens to bave r(,ceiv('d lo consi(tem- 
tion at Westminster, for in(l(,e(l the incompet(,Jce of most. of the British 
legîslators to rise to the ftdltest conception of al organisation lore c()m- 
plieated tlmn thc sitiple ont th(,y (leman(l(,d is path('tic though hot surprising. 
Burke, in(te(,(l, reaching a stage, of rem statesanshil) , (Iclounccd the narrow 
logic of the l:wgivers, and (teclare(1 fervmltly that the question for par]imnent 
was hot the question of power, but of duty. But most of the members of 
parliament did hot try to get beyond the most rigid conception" either thc 
colonies were subjcct to the parliament in all respects or they wcrc subject 
in none. This inability to sec one ste t) beyond tlm narrowest confines of puny 
logic was enough fo ruin the English empire. Nothing, as the old maxim g()es, 
distorts history as does l()gic; certainly it may Mso bc said that nothing so 
much as logic paralyses capa('ity for statesmanship. 
And yet this problem of reconciling local liberty with general control, of 
combining local self government with imperial unity, was a problem of immense 
difiïculty; and, if the Amcricans finaly solved the problem, perhaps wc shouhl 
thank the situation and not crcdit American statesmen with peculiar wis(lom. 
When America declarcd hcr separation from Grcat Britain in 1776, the problcm 
of organising an empire of thirteen states crosscd the Atlantic. The Americans 
must now find some way of organising the states into a unity harmonious 
with local liberty. Their first effort was hot a success. Thc Articles of 
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Co, nfederation, propose(t in 1777 an(t fully a(lopte(t in the early part of 1781, 
wrc not suited to the needs of he situation. In nost respects ttwse Art,icl(,s 
were products of dccades of t)ractice and cxpericnce, but in s()c t)articulars, 
and even in thc distribution of power between the Congress of the Coffe(l(ra- 
tion and the in(tidual states, there were some [)«t(t nistakcs. Tlm c()ngress 
was not allowe(l to collect taxes, eitlmr (lire«t iternal taxes or (tuties, an(t it 
was hot evcn allowc(1 thc l)owcr that the second (,ont.inental Congrc was will- 
ing to concede to parliamnt, from the vcry necessity of the cc, namely, thc 
right to rclate conmwrco. 
The commercial and social (lisor(t(,r of lhc years succ(ling thc war taught 
the Americans, howcvcr, he nee(t of 1)ett('r organisation, an(l it is i the con- 
stitution of the [rnite<l Slates th:t we s<,(- th(' <'(,nsuation, the fruit of the 
American Rcvolution. Wc s('c first t]at by the a(l()l)tio of the constitution 
the neric:s solv('(t the l)robl< of r(,c<)nciling loc:d s('lf goverment 
]()cal sclf-<t('terminati<>n wilt i])eri:d uity, of ('ons(,rvig ]()cal liberty an(l 
at th(' s:e ti(' guar(tfig geeral fil(,r(,sts. Tlis was (l<)(' t)y establishing 
star(,." Th( :(l()l)tiou of tle felcral ('(nsti,(ati,), too, arks thc end ()f 
,voiutionry perio(1, because it ('(ls a (h,cade a(1 more of constituti()- 
naking withiu wlficl fun(laetal ])olitical oti(s wer, forul:t(,(l 
crystallis(,(l. By th(,c consiutions, g()ver(,ts w(,r(, estal)]ish(,(l r(,sting 
on the c()sent of the gov(rne(1 :tIl([ subjcct lo Ih('ir will. The fun(lalmntal 
princil)le of Ih(' ail was that gov(,rnI(qt is but tte erea.ture an(t tire s(,ant 
of thc peoI)]e ; they brouglt out cl(,arly cough that g()vcrnn('nt an(l tl(, state 
are hot i(l(,ti(',:d, and ttmt g()vernnmnt cannot set the ]fiits to its own autlor- 
it y; they tl()uced by their 1)r:wtic:fi work of c()nstructi()n the prhcil)lc 
Ih:t thcre sh()ul(l be a governncnt of law :t(1 hot of m(n, because the co- 
sitution as law was s('t above all wre h'gisl«tivc cmctImnt, a(l the 
of the constitution w('t as far ts the art of man would allow to (stablish 
l:tw above Cl)rice. Thc crican RevoIution htrs thereforc its in tcrcst, 
n()t becausc of I,l(, ('lexvagc of th(, English race, howevcr nomentous that 
f:ct may bp, nor becxuse of the w:tr :m(1 bl()()dsh(,d, though it involve(l nearly 
one hall ()f civiliscd mankin(l ad profoundly stirrc(1 thc rest; but becausc 
of thc essential I)rinciI)lCs involved, b('cause out of it ca,e constitutions spcak- 
ing the language of I)hilosol)hy an(l involving i(teas that in thcir widc and prac- 
tic:d tppli(.,ati()n werc new in thc hist()ry of nankin(t. 
The principles fought for by thc Anericats w(,rc hot ]ost on England ber- 
self. Hcr relresentative system, though flucncc(l still by the practiccs of 
centurics an(l by the conditions of society, has bccn mde to apl)roach the 
modcl for which thc colonists werc conn(ling. Thc theory that hcr govcrn- 
nwnt is omnipotent still rcmains, but in(tivi(lual freedom is securc. Hcr sclf- 
governing colonies are safely protcctc(l by habit and convention, while some 
of them are based on parliamentary cnactments possessing in fact, if hot in 
theory, the force and cffect of written constitutions. Hcr gencral colonial 
system, though unsystcmatic, and though one of ot)portuni and hot of law, 
rccognis to thc full the right of colonial self government. In fact Englan(t, 
instcad of imitating Romc, in the buil(ling of a grcat empire, or of following the 
example of SI)Crin as the mistress of nrlcss possessions and dominions, 
has scattered ber colonists over the world as Gmccc strewcd ber citizens 
through thc islan(ls of thc gean, and as Grccce heht thcm only by ties of 
blood and affection for thc mother city, s() England's political bond is weak, 
while the tic of patriotism and affection is strong. 



BOOK II 

LATER COLONIAL AND NATIONAL PERIODS 

CHAPTER I 

DUTCtt QUAKER, AND OTHER COLONIES 

THE close association between the Dutch and Quaker colonie 
in Amcrica was due to no mcrc accident of contiguity. Wiliiam 
Penn was Dutch on his mother's side, and ont secs in all his p_olitical 
ideas the broad and liberal tempcr that charaeterised the Nether- 
lands bcfore and bcyond any other country in Europe. In the cos- 
mopolitanism which showed itself so early in New Amsterdam and 
has ever since bcen fully maintaine(t, thcre wcre added to American 
national lire thc variety, the flexibility, the gcnerous breadth of view, 
thê spirit of comprom and conciliation needful to save the nation 
from rigid provincialism.--JonN FISKE.b 

DUTCtt INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN HISTORY 

HERE follows a pleas,nt relief from thc previous chapters of seizure and 
bloodshed, a case of coloisation by purchasc and treaty. It is truc that the 
shrewd bartcrers gvc the ]ndians paltry sums for large estatcs, but there 
was no ccmpetiti()n to raisc he market prices, and the title of the Indians 
was ncither clcar nor recorded. Most important of ai1 was the recognition 
of thc Indian's priority, of his right to existence, and of a wish to respect 
his feelings. Therc had bcen various isolated instances of this plan of pur- 
chase, as wc have already seen, and William Penn hardly deserves his full 
measure of popular csem as the first to (|ea.l fairly with thc Indians. Fur- 
thermore, the pleasant relations suffcred interruption, as ttmy are bound to 
il. W.--VOL. XXIII. B 1 
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do in all human intercouroe, and there were quarrels, struggles, and blood- 
shed in the forests, as in ail European cities and towns. 
Besides, the colonists quarrellcd together and with thcir ncighbours of 
other nations. The Dutch crushed the Swcdish, and were in turn taken 
and retaken by thc English. And therc wcre the usual wrangles with the 
home government, little prcliminarics to the long, tierce struggle that was 
to rage from 1776 to 1783. And yet the gcncral story of this chaptcr is one 
of benevolence and wisdom unusual in history. 
The Declaration of Independcnce, which was the thesis of the most im- 
portant of colonial wars, had something of a prototype in the Union of Utrecht 
of 1581, by which twclve Holland provinces dcclared thcir independence 
of Spain and stated the gricvances that absolvcd them from allegiance. This 
document has been fully discussed in out history of the Nethcrlands. The 
Dutch, who had done so many brave and stubborn things, ruade a sertie- 
ment in America partly for gain, partly as an act of war against their invet- 
crate Spanish foe. Land was bought fron thc Indians and thcir frien(tship 
cultivatcd. The Dutch scttlcrs werc quitc as religious as thc Puritans, 
and had fought far longer and far more bitterly for thcir cree(t, but thcy usually 
showed an easy-going tolerance of othcr ()pinions that liftcd thcm to a highcr 
mental plane. The final ovcrthrow of tbeir authority was, as wc shall sec, 
due lcss to the supcriority of the English than to peculiar conditions of unprc- 
paredncss, at the moment of English desccnt. As it was, Dutch civilisation 
has persisted in many ways in Amcrica, and even their language remains 
to this day in isolatcd communities of New Jersey. 
It was fortunatc for the unity of the c()l()nics that the English should 
obtain thc ascendency and force thcir ]anguagc upon thc scttlcmcnts. 
was also fortunate that many ideals of the stout, independent, tolerant Dutch 
mind should have persistcd. 
An eloqucnt brief from the Dutch has bcen prcparcd by Douglas Camp- 
bell.c He justly complains that Amcrican history has been writtcn too 
much from thc English viewpoint. ]te finds Puritanism a powcrful f:ctor 
in the lire of Holland, whose war with Spain w.s in many ways a Puritan 
war; he insists that Puritanism was, in fact, not a crcation of an obscure 
English sect, as people commonly assume, but rather a grcat Continental 
reaction against ritual religion and social corruption. Hc points out how 
the conception of the Dutch as a boorish and bcsotted people is the survival 
of an English insularism, wherea.% in fact, they wcrc, according to Motley, d 
"the most energetic and quick-wittn(t pcople of the world," in(lecd the Yan- 
kees of Europe, alcrt in invention of tools and machinery, with an excellent 
internal government, with an advanccd state of personal libcrty. Thcir 
cducation was of a high grade, and Ley4en, to commcmorate its relief from 
the famous siegc, instead of celebrating with fireworks or statues, built 
lendid univcrsity. In 1609 Holland had about the same population as 
gland, and far greater wea]th. In thc sixteenth century the Dutch emi- 
grated to England by the thousand, settling thick]y in the regions where 
the Separatist church had its beginning. 
During the sojourn of the Pilgrims in Holland, there was ample oppor- 
tunity for them to learn the conditions of Dutch liberty, so different from 
the conditions then existent in intolerant aristocracy-ridden England. 
Campbell claims that the Puritans brought from Holland the public school 
idea, and that its first establishment in America was by the Dutch settlers; 
that the Articles of Confederation, the written constitution, the organisa- 
tion of the senate, the township system, the secret written ballot, the public 
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prosecutor, public examination of witness, the relief of an equitted prisoner 
from costs, the independence of the judiciary, the recording of deeds an(t 
nortgages, the freedom of religion and press, the education of girls as well 
as boys, the absence of primogmiture, prison reforms, an(t, in(leed, the whole 
spirit of Anmricn society, so radiclly different from the English of that day, 
tre(1 their origin in tlolland. John Fiske b wisely cMls attention to the mmy 
exaggertions ()f such  vi(,w and points out the larger element of personM 
liberty in the Eglish colonies, and yet, th()ugh Cmpbell's book is rather  
brief than a ju(lgment, it is in effect  sMutary protest against mking Englan(l 
too nuch tbe nmther-country of Anwric. 
Even in thc foun(tation of Pennsylvania, which was an English colony, 
Camt)bell cmphsises the fact that Penn's mother w  Dutch wom d 
that t'mm kncw thc Dutch ]aguage 
well an(t spent ycars of travcl and 
resi(lencc under Dutch influence. 
Wtwn the short-lived Swcdish col- 
ony c:ue to Aneriea it was in 
t)oats ]ir(,(t fro the Dut,ch, and 
tte w]()le i(te canne from thc 
Du(eh brain of the discontentcd 
Uss('linx. 
Tlis colony had been the (lream 
of (lustavus Adolphus, but he did 
n{t lire to sec it nmle reMity. 
"New Swe(ten," like New Amster- 
tan, was purehase(l from the In(tians 
m(l the relationship was generally 
pl«asant. Bu gradually friction 
with Duteh neighbours brough 
down wratl md final capture. 
The Swe(tes were absorbed later 
inio the sbates of New Jersey and 
Delaware. The brief lire of the 
seblmenç rminds one of.the van- 
ished legentry colonies the Sean- 
dinavians planted eenturies belote. 
By 1600 the race of bold Norse 
sea-rovers had died out, and lef w., P 
the eolony to eome over in boats 
hired from Holland. Later, afer (1NIEE18) 
he United Stars had been well 
established, 8wedes and Noegians both again floeked over in large num- 
bers, settling in he middle wes and giving certain loealities a distineg 
foreign nature. 
The Quakers were in some ways Purigans. They were an offshoot of 
the same reaetion, though their poliey of peaee at any priee w distinetly 
differen from that of the Puritans, a whose hands the Quakers suffered 
bitter treatnen for a rime, notably in Nsaehusetts, as already deseribed. 
In spi of their poliey of non-resistanee, however, hey had surdiness enough 
of eharaeter and high enough sense of equality fo establish a fimn founda- 
tion in a wildeme. If heV would not resist, neither would hey yield. 
d of one of them, William Penn, John Fiske b is moved go say, "Take him 
for ail in ail, he was by far the greatesg among he foders of eriean 
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commonwealths." This chapter is fo be devoted fo the Dutch, the Swedes, 
the Quakers, and othcrs. We shall begin with the first to arrive.« 

THE FIRST DUTCH COLONIES 

As the country, on thc Hudson had bcen discovered by an agent of the 
Dutch Eat India Company, thc right of possession was claimed for the 
United Provinces; and in the very ycar in which Hudson perished (1610), 
merchants of Amsterdam fitted out a ship with wrious merchandise to trffic 
with the natives. The voyage was prosperous, and ws renewed. When 
Argall, in 1613, returning from his piratical excursion against the French 
settlcment at Port Royal, entercd the waters of New York, he found three 
or four rude hovcls,  already crectcd on the island of Mnhattan, as a sum- 
mer shclter for the few Dutch marincrs and fir tradcrs, whom private enter- 
pri had statîoned thcre. His htrger force na.(tc him for the timc the lord 
of the harbour, and in Virginia he boastcd of having subjected the cstablish- 
ments of Holland to thc authority of England; but the Dutch, as he rctired, 
continucd thcir profitable traffic, and evcn rcmaincd on Manhttn during 
the winter. 
Ha(l thesc carlv navigators in thc bays around New York anticipated 
the future, thcy ïight havc left creful mcmorials of their voyages. Thc 
statcs gcneral ha(1 assure(1 to thc enterprising a f()ur yers' monopoly of tr(le 
with newly discovcre(l lan(ts (Match 27th, 1614); m(t a company of mer- 
chants, fonning  partncrship, but hOt a corporation, availed thcmselvcs 
of the privilege. Sevcml ships, in consequence, sailed for mrica; and from 
the imperfcct and conflicting statemcnts we may infcr, that perhaps in 1614, 
the first rude fort was erccted, probably on thc southern point of Manhattan 
Island; and the name of an island cast of thc sound sti]l kceps the record 
that Adrin Blok sailed through the East river, discovercd Long Island 
to be an island, and cxamincd the coast as far as Cape Cod. Thc discovery 
of Connccticut river is undoubtedly duc to the Dutch ; the naine of its first 
European navigator is unccrtain. [It was probably Block.] That in 1615 
the settlement at Albany began, on an islan(l just below the prcsent city, 
is placed beyond a d()ubt by existing records. It was the remotc port of the 
Indian trader, and was nevcr again abandoned. Yct t this early period 
there was no colony; hot a single family ha(l emigratcd ; thc only Europcns 
on the Hudson wcrc commercial agents and their subor(linutes. The Pil- 
grims, in planning their settlcmcnts, evidcntly cstcemed the country unap- 
propriçed; and to the English mariner, the Hollandcrs were known only 
as having a tra(le in Hudson's river. & yet the Unite(1 Provinces mde 
no claim to the territo. 
Thc cause of the tardy progress of colonisation is to bc sought in the parties 
which divided thc stars. Thc independencc of Holland had brought with 
[ As we bave stated in our chapter on Virginia, the long-accept statement that ArgMl 
went  New Netherlands is branded as false by some recent authorities. In 1648 the so- 
eMl Plenet e s that Argall and Dale retuing from Cana "landed at Maa 
le in Hudson's river, where they round four bouses built, and a pretended Dutch gov- 
eor unÇer the cst lndia Company's of srd share or part, who ke t tradin boa 
d tcklngwth the Indmns. The dmcove of officml correspondence between te Vir- 
gini and English govements proves, according  Femow,l that Arg never uch 
ai New Nethrlands,,, though  1621. he.  planned; mdeed," by the ve knowled e that the 
 ery here . dmurre m er pmcing w eauX." ske,b hower, acce»ts 
ne onai s nou coen.j " - 
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it no elective franchise for the people; the municipal officer were cither 
named by the stadtholder, or were sclf-elecd, on the principlc of close cor- 
porations. The mmficipal officers elected delegates to the provincial states; 
and these again, a reprcscntative to the states gcneral. The states, the true 
representative of a fixed commercial aristocracy, resisted thc tendencies to 
popular innovations with a unanimity and decision noyer equalled, even in 
the struggle of the English parliament ag,'dnst reform ; and the saine instinct 
which led the Romans to clevate Julius C,sar, the commons of England to 
sustain Henry VII, the Danes to confer hcrcditary power on the descenlants 
of Frederic III, the French to substitutc absoluoe for fcudal monarchy, inducel 
the people of Holland to favour thc anbition of thc stadtholdcr. This divi- 
sion of parties extendcd to evcry qucstiou of doncstic politics, theology, and 
international intcrcour. The fricnts of the stadtholdcr asscrtcd sovcrcignty 
for the stars gcncral ; while thc party of Ohlcn Barncv«l! and Grotius, with 
greater rcon in point of historic [acts, claim«t sow'rcignty ¢'xclusively for 
the provincial assemblics, l'rince Muri«¢ dcsirct conti]u¢l warfare with 
Spain, and favourc! colonisatin in An,rica; t,t; aristocratie l)ary, fcaring 
the incrcase of executive I)()w('r, oI)pose(t c(l(fisation tn,«aus(, it nfight led 
fo new collisions. Thus thc Calviists, l)(t)ul:rr cnthusiasm, :m(l the sta(lt- 
holder were arrayed ,gainst thc provincial stWs an(l unicil)al authorities. 
The colonisation of N(,w York by thc Dutch (tel)(,n(lcl ()n thc issue of thc 
struggl«; and thc issue was hot long (loubtful. Tlm (,xc(,ss(,s ()f political 
ambition, disguise(l under the forms of rcligiot (:ontrovcrsy, h,d to violent 
counsels. Oldcn Barncvcl,.1 ,(1 Grotius w,rc t:rken into custo(ly, and the 
seloEshness of tyranny hot only condemncd thc first politic,l writer of the 
ag(, to imprisonmcnt for lire, but conductcd tn old m,n of thre('score years 
and twclve, thc m()st venerable of thc patriots of Holland, t() the scaffold. 
These events hastcncd thc colonisation of Manlmttan. That the river 
Hudson for a settson bore thc nanm of Price Mmricc, implics his favour to 
those who harboured thcr(,. A fcw wccks afWr the first acts of violence, 
in Novenbcr, 1618, the sttttcs general gave a limite(t act of incorpo'ation 
to a comp:rny of mcrchants; yct the conditions of the chartcr wcrc hot invit- 
ing, and no organisation took place. But aftcr thc triumt)h ov(;r intetine 
comotions, while the Nctherlands were disl)laying unpar,'dlclcd cncrgy in 
their foreign relations, the scheme of tf West India conptmy was re-¢ived. 
The Dutch planted colonies only under the auspices of chart(;re(t companics; 
the states would ncvcr un(lcrtake thc dcfcncc of forcign possessions. 
The Dutch West ]ndia Company, which became the sovcrcign of the 
central portion of the United Stalx;s, incorporate(1 (June 3r(l, 1621 ), for twenty- 
four years, with a plc(tge of a rcncwal of its charr, was inv(,sted, on the 
part of the Netherlands, with the exclusive privilegc to traiIic and plant 
colonies on the coast of Africa from the tropic of Cancer to thc cape of Good 
Hope; on the coast of Amcrica, from the straits of Magellan to thc rcmotest 
north. England, in its patent,s, ruade the conversion of the nativcs a prom- 
incnt purpose; the Dutch were chiefly intent "on t)romoting tra(tc." The 
English charters gave proction to the political rights of thc colonists against 
the proprietaries ; the Dutch, who had no popular liberty ai home, bcstowed 
no thought on colonial representation ; the company, sut!ject to the approval 
of the states general, had absolute power over i ts possessions. The charge of 
New Netherlands belonged to the branch at Amsterdam. Thc government 
of the whole was intrusted to a board of ninctcen. 
Thus did the little nation of merchants give away continents; and the 
corporatc company, invested with a clain to more than a henfisphcre, gradu- 
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ally cullcd from its boundless grant the rich territories of Guine, Brazil, and 
New Nctherlaads. Colonisation on thc Hudson was ncither thc notive nor 
the min object of the establishment of thc Dutch West India Company; the 
territory of thc New Ncthcrlnds ws not dcscribed cithcr in the chrtcr, or 
at that time in any public act of the statcs gcncral, which neither mdc  
formM specific grant, nor offcred to guarantec the tranquil l»ossession of  
single foot of lnd. The comptny ws to ly its own plans, md provide for 
its own protection.  
Yet thc perhd of the due organisation of thc company was the epoch of 
ealous 'fforts at colonisation. Thc nme of the southcrn county and cape 
of New Jersey still ttests thc prcsencc of Cornclius Mcy, who not only visited 
Manhattan (1623), but. cntcring the bay, nd asccnding the river of Delaware, 
known m the South River of thc Dutch, took posscssioa of thc territory. 
On Tituber crcek, a strcm ttmt cntcrs the Dclware a fcw mile bclow Cam- 
den, he built Fort N,ssu. The country from thc southern shore of Dela- 
warc bay to New Holland or Cpc Cod bcamc known s New Nctherlnds.g 
Mey was succccted by Vcrhulst, wlm rrived with thrce ships, bringing 
out horscs, cttle, shccp, nd swinc, with  numbcr of new settlcrs. Next 
ycar Pctcr Minuit wm appointcd director. The island of Mnhtttan, "rocky 
and full of trccs," was purch,sc| of thc Indians in 1626 for sixty gilders, bout 
twcnty-four dollrs; md a llock-housc, surrounded by a palis,dc of cedars, 
was erccted at its southcrn cxtrcnfity, and callcd Fort .stcrdam. About 
this fort, the hedqu,rtcrs of thc colony, a littlc villgc slowly grew up 
rudincnt of the trescnt mctropolis of New York. Six frms werc lail out on 
Manhattn Islml; nd specimens of the lmrvcst wcrc sent to Hollnd in 
proof of the fcrtility of thc soil.h 
Reprisais on Spish commerce werc the grcat obicct of the Wcst India 
Comp:tny; the North Acrican colony was, for some ycars, little lllorP, than 
an inconsiderable establishment for tra(te, where In(lians, cvcn from the St. 
Lawrcnce, exchanged beaver-skins for EuroI)can m:muftctures. The Spanish 
prizes, takcn by thc chartered privatc(,rs, on  singlc occtsio in 1628, were 
almost cightyf()ld nore vtluable thym thc whole amount of exports from 
New Nctherlan(ls for the !'our t)rece(ting yc:rs. 
In 1627 there was a tirst intcrclange of courtesies with the Pilgrins. 
De Razier [or De Rasieres], thc s(cond iu conmmd among the Dutch, wcnt 
as envoy to Plymouth (October 4th). On the south of Cape Cod he was met 
by a boat fron thc Old Colony, and "honour,.bly attended with the noise of 
trumpcts." A trcaty of friendship and commerce was proposed. Thê Pil- 
grims, who had E]glish hcarts, qucstioned tlc title of thc Dutch to the banks 
of the Hudson, and recommcn(le(1 a treat.y with England; the I)utch, with 
greater kindness, advise(l their oht fricn(ts to rcmove to tlc rich meadow 
on the Connecticut. Harmony prevailed. "Out chil(trcn after us," said the 
Pilgrims, "shall nevcr forget thc goo(t an(1 courtcous en treaty which we 
round in your country, an(l shall dcsirc vour prosperity forever." Such was 
the bcnediction of Plymouth on New }kmst(,rdtln; at, thc samc rime, the 
Pilgrims, rivals for thc beaver trade, beggcd the Dutch hot to send their 
skiffs into the Narragansett. 
These wcre the ru(te beginnings of New York. Its first age was thc age 
of hunters and Indian tra(ters; of traffic in the skins of ottcrs ami bec, vers; 
whcn thc native tribcs werc employed in the pursuit of gaine, and the yachts 
[ Fiskeb says epigrammatically, "It was pot government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people; but it was government o[ the people, by the director and council, for 
the West India Company."] 
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of the Dutch, in quest of furs, penetrate.d every bay, and bosom, and inlet, 
from Narragansctt to thc Del,ware. It was the day of straw roofs, and 
woodcn ctfimncys, and windnfills. 

THE CHARTER OF FEUDAL AND COMMERCIAL LIBERTIES 

The experimen in feudal institutions followed. While the company of 
merchant warriors, conducting thcir maritime cnterprises like princes, were 
conq.uering the rich fleets o[ Portugal and Spain, and, by their succesoes, 
pourmg the wealth of America into the lai» of thê Netherlnds, thc states 
general interposed to subject the govcrnmcnt of foreign conqucsts to a council 
of fine; and the Collcge of Ninetccn adopt,d a charter of privileges for ptrons 
who desired to plant colonies in New Netherlands. 
The locumcnt is curious, for it was analogous to the political institutions 
of the Dutch of th,t dty. Thc colonies in Americ were to resemble the 
lordships i the Netherlands. To cveryone who wouht emigrate, on his own 
account, ts (.h land as hc could cultiva wm pronfised; but cmigrtion 
was hot expected to follow from the entcrprise of the cultivators of the soil. 
The boors i Hollnd enjoyed as yct no political franchises, and were equally 
destitute of the mobility which is crctcd by the consciousness of political 
importance. To subordimtc proprietaries New Nethcrlands was to owe its 
tenants. He that within four ycars would plant tt colony of fifty souls 
became lord of thc manor, or patroon, possessing in absolute property the 
lands he mîght colonise. Those hm(ls might extend sixteen toiles in length; 
or, if they lay upon both si(l«s of a river, eight nfilcs on each bank, stretching 
as far int() th(  interior as the situation might rcquire; yct it was stipulatcd 
that the soil must be purchased of the Indians. Were cities to grow up, 
the institution of thcir government wouht rest with thc patroon, who was to 
exercisê judicitl power, y(;t subject to appeals. The schoolmastcr and the 
nfinister were praiscd ts dcsirtble ; but no provision was na(te for their nain- 
tt'naee. The selfish spirit of monopoly forbade the colonists to make any 
woollen, or lîncn, tr cotton fabric; hot a web might t woven, hot a shuttle 
thrown, on pen,lty of exile. To impair the monopoly of the Dutch manu- 
facturors w:ts punishable as a perjury! The company, moreover, pledged 
itself to furnisl the manors with nt,groes; yct hot, it wa warily provided, 
unless the tr:ffic should provc lucrative. The isle of Manhattan, as the 
chosen seat of commerce, was reserved to the company. 
This charter of libcrties w,s fatal to the interests of the corporation; 
its directors and agents imrnediately appropriad to themselves the most 
valuable portions of the tcrritory. Three years before the concession of a 
charter for Maryland, Godyn purchased of the natives the soil from Cape 
Henlopcn to the nouth of Delaware river; this purchase of a territory 
more than thirty toiles long, was now ratified by a deed, and duly recorded 
(July 15th, 1630). This is thc first dced for land in Delaware, and comprises 
the soil of the two lower counties of that state. The opposite shore in New 
Jersey was also bought by Godyn and Bloemaert, while Pauw became the 
proprietor of Pavonia, the country round Hoboken, and Staten Island. At 
the saine time, rive Indian chîefs, in return for parcels of goods, conveyed 
the land round Fort Orange, that is, from Albany to the mouth of the Mohawk, 
to the agent of Van Rensselaer; and a few years afterwards the purchase 
was extended twelve mlles farther to the south.  
[ Fernow ! is inclin«d to doubt that "this abortive attempt of establishing the colony 
of Zwanendael" deserves the credit of founding the state of Dehtwttre.] 
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FIRST COLONIES ON THE DELAWARE AND ON THE CONNECTICUT (1631 A.D.) 
The tract of land acquired by Godyn and his associatcs was immediately 
colonised. The first settlement in Delaware, oldcr than any in Pcnnsylvania 
or New Jersey, was undertakcn by Godyn, Van Rcnssclaer, Bloemacrt, and 
the historian De Let (1630). De Vries, i thc historian of the voyage, was its 
conductor, and held an equal share in the enterprise, which was intcnded to 
cover the southern short of Delawarc Bay with tiel(ls of wheat and tobacco. 
Embarking from the Texcl (Dccember 12th), in vcsscls IoE(lcn with store of 
seeds, and cattle, and agricultural inplemcnts, ho reached the bay in 1631, 
and on thc soil of Delaware, near Lewisto, I)lante,(l , colony of more than 
thirty souls. Thc voyage of De Vries was the cr:ulling ot" ,' state. That 
Delaware exists as a separate commonwealth is duc to the c(loy of De Vries. 
Aeeording to English rule, oeeupaney w:s nee('ssary lo collete tf title 
the wildcrness. The l)uteh now oeeupie(l I)qawar;; and H:rvey, the gov- 
ernor of Virginia, in a grant of eonmercial 1)rivileges 1,o Clttyborne, r(,cognised 
"the adjoining plantations of the Dul,eh." I), Vries aseende(l the l)elaware 
as far as the site of Philadell»hia; Fort Nassau hul been al:mloned; the 
eolony in Delaware was as yet the oly Eurol)(,m s(;ttlen('l, within the bay. 
After more thtn a y'r's r(;si(ten<;e in Amrica,, De Vri(,s returne(l to 
Holland; but Ossct, to whosc care he committed tl(, col<ny, coul<l not av<)i(t 
conoests with the Indians. A chier lost lis lif(;; the relentless spirit of revenge 
prepared an ambush, which cndcd in the murder of ev<,ry emigr:ut. At 
the close of the year, De Vries, revisitig th<; New Worl(l, f<)un(l the soil 
which he had planted strewn with the bones of his countrymen. 
Thus Delaware was reconqucrc(l by the natives; and belote th(; Dutch 
could rcnew their claire, the patent granted to Baltin<)re g:tve them an 
English competitor. Fron the wrccks <)f his coloy, De Vries sailc(l to 
Virginia, and as, in the following spring, he arriv(;(l at New Astcr(l:m, he 
round Worter van Twillcr, the scco(1 governor of t]e c<>l()y, a]r<;a(ly in t]e 
harbour. Quarrels had brokcn out among the agents, an(l |)e, tween the ag('nts 
and their employ(;rs; thc discontented Minuit ha<l 1)(;c disl)]:tc('(1, an<t the 
colony ha<t hOt prospered. The historian of Long Island r(;cor<ls no regular 
occupation of lands on that island till threc ycars after the arrival of Van 
Twiller. 
The rush of Puritan emigrants to New England l:ul quickened the movc- 
ments of the Dutch on the Conn('cticut, wlfich they undoubtedly werc the 
first to discovcr and to occupy. The soil roun(t Itart, for(l was I)urchased of 
the natives, and a fort was erected (January 8th, 1633) <m land within the 
present limits of that city, some months belote the pilgrims of Plymouth 
colony raiscd their block-house at Win<ls<)r, and more than two years before 
the people of Hooker and Haynes began the Comm<)nwe,,flth of Connecticut. 
To whom did the country belong? Shoul(t , log-hut and a few stragg]ing 
soldiers seal a territory against other emigrants ? The English i)lanters werc 
on a soil over which England had ever claime(t the sovereignty, an<l of which 
the English monarch had ruade a grant; thcy were there with thcir wives 
and children, and they were there forever. It were a sin, said they, according 
to De Vries, i to leave so fertile a land unimproved. Altcrcations continued 
for years. 
Thc Dutch fort long remaine<t in th<: hands of the Dutch West India 
Company; but it was surrounded by English towns. At last, the swarms of 
the English in Connecticut grew so numerous as not only to ovcrwhehn the 
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feeblc settlemcnt at Hartford, but, undcr a grant from Lord Stirling, to 
invade the less doubtful territories of New Netherlands. In lhc second year 
of the govermnent of William Kieft (1640), the arJns of thc Dutch on the 
cast end ()f Long Island werc thrown down in dcrision, and a fool's hcad set 
in thcir place. 

THE FOUNDING OF NEW SWEDEN (1638 A.D.) 

It was not ag:dnst English encroachnw, nts alone that the Dutch of New 
Netherlands hd to cont(m(l. Ussellinx, th(, original project«)r of the I)utch 
West Indi:t C()nI)any, (tissatisfie(l at, his t.retmnt by those who ha(l availed 
t,hes(lves of his pr(j(,('ts, ha(t lo()k(,(t r()un(! f()ra (,w patron. To Gustavus 
A(toll)lms, kig of S«((len, greatly disliguishc(l a few years afterwards by 
his vi('t()ries i G(r:uy, which sav('d ltm t'rotestats of that (,l»ire from 
total ruin anti rais(,(t Swc(t(' t)n high t)it('h ()f t,(:nl»(»rary il»ort:mc(, , llssel- 
lieux pr(q)(s(,(t a l)lan f(,r a Swe(lish Ira(ling c()l):uy. Tlis l)lan thc king 
incline(i o t'av()ur [ll( kig tits(,lf l)le(lging 4()(),0()0 t:tl('r], a(t a ('larl,er 
for su('h a conp:tIy was t)r(,smdly issue(! [.Ime 14tt, 1i261. lht tle scheme 
w:ts ('.ut sl()rl, 1)y lhe t)r('aling )ul, ()f th(' (i(,rm w:tr, m(l ttw mlimely 
(leath of tle l('r()()f tl,' n¢,rll at /l( vi(',t()rious t)altl(' of Iutz(m. Tir(, plan 
of Uss('llinx, or a l)()rli() ()f il, xvas reviv('(l t)y l'c(.r Miuit, wl) w(, htve 
forlnerly s(,el (lir('('tor (»f N('w N('lherl:t(ls, aI(l wl(), after his reeall from 
that g()v(n(,l, w(nt t,o Sw(,(len, wtmre he was t)atr(is('(1 I)y Ils(, c(l(,t)rated 
()xensliera, miist(w of (uecn (qristina, tle (httghter ()f Gustavus. Fur- 
nish('(1, 1)y his a,ssistce, with :t ar(,(l vessel, th(' Key o/('alm«r [Kalmar 
Nycke], n t,e(l('r (':tll('(l tlm (;rien [(¢ripc], :u(l fifly en, Miuil set sail 
late i 1637 l( (,stablisl a Swe(lish settlcn(mt an(t l,ralig p¢)st in Acrica. 
He t()ucl(,(1 at ,la(',stwn, i Virginia, t()()k in woo(t :u(1 water, a(l, (turing 
a stay ()f t,( (htys, et(l(av«)ur('(l to purchns(' a cargo ()f tol)a(:c(), lmt refused 
t( show ]is I)al)(,rs, ()r to state the ot)ject of his voyag(, wli(',t was likely to 
eoflict witl the clails of tle English as w(,ll as of the I)utcl. Mterwards, 
in AI)ril, 1638, wl(, l( entered the D('laware, t(' toi(t tb I)utch tra(lers 
whon h(, net ttmt lis visit was only t('l)orary. But presmtly he bought 
of tle I(li:ms a tract of lan(1 near the h(ad of the tmy, on thc wcst shore, 
wh(,re he 1)uilt  fort called Claristina, in lo()ur of thc Swedish quecn--first 
comnencement ()f the colony of New Sweden. 
Kieft, the direct()r of New Netherlands, greatly (lissatisfied at this intru- 
sion, maintained, in repeatc(l protests, that the whole S(mth river anti bay, 
as Minuitwell knew, belonged to thc Dutch, having been in th(ir possession 
Iany y(ars, "al»ove an(l below beset with their f()rts and seal(,«l with thcir 
blood." But to these pr()t(sts Minuit paid no attention. IIe presently saih'd 
for Swe(len, leaving a garrison t)ehin(1 of twenty-four n(m, well SUl)l»li((1 wilh 
arms, g(()(ls, :m(l l)r()visions. Not str(mg mmugh to attack the Sw(,(tisl fort, 
or unwilling to take the responsibility, Kitft referr(,(l the subjcct to the com- 
I)any. Sweden, then at the head of the Protestant in Rrest in Europe, was a 
powcrful state, collision with which was not to t)c risked, anti the company 
did not authorisc interference with thc Swedish settlers. Thc wir couroe 
was adopte(1 of seeking to raise the Dutch province from a mere trading 
station to a prosperous colony. A proclamation was isued in Scpmr, 
offcring free trade to New Nctherlands in the company's ships, and transpor- 
tation thither to ail wishing fo go.h 
Meantimc ti(lings of the loveliness of the country had been borne  
Scan(linavia, and the peasantry of Swcdcn and of Finland longed to exchange 
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thcir lands in Europe for a scttlemcnt on thc Dclware. Emigration incresed ; 
atthc last considerttble expedition, there wcre 1orc than a hundrcd familles 
cager to cmbark for the lan(1 of promise, and untble to obtin a passage in 
thc crowde(t v(,.s,scls. Thc plantations of the, Swedcs wcre gradutlly extended; 
aml to i)rcscrvc thc asccn(lcncy over thc Dutch, who rcnewcd their fort at 
Nassu, Printz, thc governor, in 1643 cstablishcd his rcsidcncc in Tinicum, 
a few ile, s bcl()w l'hil:(lclphia. A fort, constructcd of vast hemlock logs, 
dcf(;n(le,(1 thc island ; and houscs beg:m to clustcr in ifs ncighbourhood. 
Pcnnsylvmia was, at l:tst, occupic(| by Europcans; that commonwealth, 
likc D(laware, traces its lînegc to thc Sw(;dcs, who ha(t plantcd a suburb of 
1)hiltt(h,,lphia bcf()r(; Williu I)enn bccame its proprictary. Thc banks of the 
D(,lawarc from the occan to the, foElls werc known s New Swc(len. The few 
English familics within its limits, cigrants from New England, aIIured by 
th(,, bcauty of thc climatc and thc opport, unity of In(li:n trtdlic, werc either 
drivcn fr() thc soil, or sut)mittêd to Swe(lish juris(lictiol. 
Wlilc the, lilits of New Nctherlan(ts w(;re, n:rrowe.d by competitors on 
thc cast an(1 on the, south, and long lsland ws soon tobe clained by the 
tg('.t, ()f Ior(t SI, irling, tle colony w:ts almost amihilated by the vengeance 
of thc neighbouring Algonquin tribes.g 

WARS WITtI THE INDIANS (1640-1644 A.D.) 

Thc Rnritans, , tril)(; o the w(;st slor(; of the iIudson, werc accusc(t of 
ltving a, tt,:tel¢«',(t a I)uteh l):rk with (tesigt to rob it. Thcy were also sus- 
p(;ct(;(l, falsely i w()ul(l s(,('.tl, of sW.alig hogs from Staten ]sland. Oli these 
groun(ls, an ext)editioti was sent ag:tinst ttcïi, their crops wcrc ravagcd, and, 
in siiLe ()f thc or(lers oï Vn Ti(nhove, th(; le,trier, sevcral warriors were 
barbarously kille(1. The Raritats amuscd tho. (tir¢'cLor with proposais of 
1)oace, t)ut took the ()l)t)ortunity fo attt(.k St:ten Isl:md (July, 1641), whcre 
th(;y kille(1 f()ur of Dt: Vriçs' servants, an(l burned his buildings. Kieft per- 
suale(t some of the ncighb(urig tril)(,s t() assist him, by offerig ton fathoms 
()f w,,.tlpul for thc h(,,(l of evcry Raritan. Th: tribe wtts soon induced to 
Inakt  l»e:ce ; but, mcanwhll(,, a new (luarrel h:d broke out. 
Twent,y y('ars before, Lb(, s('rv:nLs of Director Minmt h:d murdered an 
Il(lian wttrrior, ul»(n whos(,, infant n(,t)hcw , according to the notions of the 
Indians, th(' dut, y (h-,volved of revenging his unclc's de«th. Thc nephcw, 
now grown ui) , ha(l performe(t tht duty by killing a inoffesive old Dutch- 
man. Tire murdcrer was detan(led, but his tribe, who dwelt up the Hudson 
about TaI)t)an, r(',fuse(t to givc him Ul) , on thc ground that, in rcvcnging Iris 
unch;'s de:tli, he ha(l donc only wh:tt he oughç. 
Thc dir(:ctor sutnnoned a meeting of mastcrs of boweries and heads of 
families (August 28th) to cosult wlat slouhl be donc. As the harvest 
was hot yet gtLherc(t, ttwy a(lvised to t)rotract matters by again dcmanding 
thc murderer, but, m('anwhile, to prel)are for an exi)e(lition. To assist in 
these t)reparations, a board of "Twelvc Mc" was ai)t)ointed by the com- 
monalty (January 21st, 1642). This popular boar(l presently turned their 
attention to civil affairs. Kieft's council consisted only of himself and La 
Montaigne, a Itugueiot gentlen«m, KiefL having two votes. The Twelve 
Men (l(,sire(1 that thc numbcr of counsellors might be increased fo rive; they 
:ske(t local nagistrates for ttm villages; an(l offered sevcral other suggestions, 
to which thê (lirector at first Seelned to lend a favourable car, but he soon 
issuc(l a proclalnatiolx, forbi(hting the boat(t, "on pain of corporel punish- 
melt," to nl(et again witliout his express permission, such mcctings "tend- 
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ing to the serious injury both of thc country an(! our authority." Thc 
Indians askcd for pcacc, pronfising to give u I) the murdcrcr. 
A new diffiety prescntly arose. Ont ot' the Haekensaeks, a tribc o thc 
Hudson oppositc Manhattan, ha(l been ruade (lrunk by some clofists, and 
then robbed. In revenge, he kHh,¢l two Dutchm(.li. Tlie cliefs ot'fered 
wampum by way of atolwmcnt, relnonstrating, at th(, sanm tini(,, agaist 
the praetiee of selling bramly to tlmir l)eoph-, as lmving been tl(, cause of 
the present diffieulty, left, like Massaehusetts iii tlw case of tt(' lYquoIs, 
wouhl be content with notlfing but blood. Wtilst tltis tisl)ute was still 
p«nding, the Mohawks :taeketl the late hostile tribe about TaI)tan ,. They 
ftcl for refuge to the 1)utch, who took pity m th«In, m! gvc tl foot; 
and thcy soon scattere(l in various dire('ti()s, lh(, gr(,at(,r 1)art joiilg tte 
Hackensacks. Tlcre had bccn ail al(mg al New Ast(,r(tm a p('ac(' ])arty, 
headed by De Vries, wlo counsellc(i I)ati(,l('(  a(I forl)(,armc(,, an(l isisie(l 
on the ncccssity of kceping on good ternes witl tt(" In(liards, m(l a war t)arty, 
lc(l by Secretary V:u Ticnhov(,n, r('stless, passi()nt(,, a(1 (.:ger for t,l()o(l. 
At a Shrovcti(te feast, warn witl wit(,, I(,i' was 1)ersua(l(,(i ly so(, l«a(lm's 
of the nore violent i)arty to inI)r()vc 
In(tians so latcly entertain(,(l at Ncw Anst,cr(la for hot lvig fulIill(,(l their 
former pronfise fo give up th(, mur(h,r(,r, h 
of Bogardus, La Montaigne, :(l De Vri(,s, tw() c()l):nies w(,r(, tilt(,(t out, 
one ()f sol(liers, ul(hr S(,.rg(,mt II()(lolf, the otl(,r ()f v()lunW('rs, h('a(le(1 by 
a chief instigator of thc ('xp(,diti()n, ont of {te lat(' Twelve M(', Maryn 
A(lriacnse, 
('nts of thc In(lians, ag:dst wlich th(,s( tw()c()q):ni«s proc(,(,(t(,(l, "in 
full c()ntidence," so tlwir conlnission says, "tha (l()(l woul(I crown thcir 
resoluti()n with success." 
Tlm In(lieras, taken utt(,rly l»y surl)rise, an(l SUl)I)()sing thcselv(,s attacke(! 
1)y thc fornfi(table Mohawks, tar(lly ml( my r(,sistmc(,, l)e Vries i Wlls 
us, that, b(,ig tlmt night at the (lir(,ct,()r's hous(', t(: (listinctly h(,ar(l the 
shric of the victins soun(ling across 
onmn, m(l chil(lrcn wcre slain without ncrey, 1«) the nul,.r of eighty or 
n()re. lal)es, fasi,ee(l to the t)i(ces of 1)ark whi«h he In(li:u w()m use 
as cm(lles, were thrown into the waWr, 
i)lunged i after tl('m, prevcn(t by tle I)utch party fro r(,l:m(lig, per- 
islm(l witt th(dr infants. The woun(le(l wlo r('nai('(! alive tte (,xt morn- 
ing wcre killed in cold 1)lood, or thrmm ito the river. Thirty, however, 
were tak(,n prisomrs and carricd the ncxt (lay to New Anstcr(lam, along 
with the heads of several others. 
Rouscd by these injuries, eleven petty tribcs, some on the nailan(l, 
and the others on Long 1shm(1, uni(1 to makc war on tlm Dutch, whose 
scattered boweries now cxnded thirty mlles to tle cast, twenty nfil(,s n()rth, 
and as far south from New Amsterdan. The bouses were hume(t, the cattle 
killed, the men slain, and scvcral women an(l ctil(lr(n lm(le prison(,rs. The 
In(lians, partially supplied with fir(arms, an(1 wr()ught ut) to th(, highest 
pitch of rage an(l fury, were truly formidabl(. 'I'te territie(l a(1 ruincd 
colonists ficd on all si(les into New Anst(,r(lam. R(ger Willians i was thcrc 
(March lst) on his first voyage to Englan(1. "Mine cyes saw thc ttancs of 
tiroir tos," he writes, "the frights and hurries of m(,, wonwn, and chil- 
dren, and the prescnt removal of all that couhl to It()lhmd." 
A ft was proclaimed. The (lircctor, assailed with r(,protches and in 
danger of being deposed, was obliged to take all the setth'rs into thc com- 
pany's sece for two months. 
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The Indians, satiated with revenge, soon made advances towards a recon- 
ciliation, which the I)utch eagcrly met. De Vries proceeded to Rockaway, 
where an interview was hd with one of the principal hostile chiefs. He 
was persuaded, with scveral of his warriors, to visit New Amsterdam, and 
a treaty of peace was specdily arrangcd (March 25th, 1643). A month after, 
the Hackensacks and other tribes on the river came into the same arrange- 
ment. But the presents given were not satisfactory, and they went away 
in no very good hunour. 
Shortly after ttfis pacification, Kieft wrote to the commissioners for the 
United Colonies of New England, congratulating them on their recent union. 
He complained, however, of certain misreprcsentations lately nade to the 
Dutch ambassador in London by Lord Say and Hugh Peters, the Massa- 
chusetts agent, and he (lesircd to know whcther the commissioners intended 
to uphold thc people of Connecticut in thcir "insufferable wrongs," especially 
thcir treatment of the Dutch rcsi(tents at the fort of Good Hope. The com- 
missioncrs, at their ncxt meeting, in Septenbcr, sent back, in reply, a whole 
batch of coplaints on the part of Connccticut and New Haven, to which 
Kicft rejoined, vidictting thc Dutch titlc to thc shorcs of the sound. 
Whilst thc director was cngagcd in this controversy, New Amstcrdam 
was visited by Sir E(hnund Plowden, whose grant of New Albion has been 
mentioned in a former clmpter. But the "Albion knights," as they were 
callcd in the charter, ha(1 no means to cnforcc their pretensions, and thc earl- 
palatine presently retired to Virginia, without any attcnpt at the conver- 
sion of the twcnty-thrce kings of Charles or Dclawarc river, set forth in the 
patent as the great objcct of thc grant. 
Meanwhil(;, the lndian war broke out ancw. A tribc on the Hudson, 
north of thc Highlands, which had taken no share in the former war, attacked 
and plundcred a Dutch canoe coming from Fort Orange, laden with furs. 
The frontier bowcrics were tgain assailed by a new confederacy of scvcn tribes, 
some of them inhabit,'mt. of the m«finland and others of Long Island. T.e 
colony of Achter Cul, bchind Ncwark bay, was completely ruined. So were 
Vredeland and Newtown. It was at this time that Mrs. Anne Hutchinson 
was slain, with all of her f.mily, cxcept a granddaughter taken prisoncr. 
The Lady Moody's scttlenmnt at Gmvesend was also attacked; but she had 
a guard of forty men, who repulsed the Indians. 
In this emergency thc commonalty had again been resorted to. A meet- 
ing of thc inhabitants had been ca.led by the director, and a board of "Eight 
Men" appointed (Scptcmber 13th) to aid and advise in thc conduct of the war. 
To prevent the English settlers from leaving the province, fifty or more were 
taken into the company's py, the connonalty having agreed to meet a third 
of the cxpense. Undcrhill, one of the heroes of the Pequot war, whose for- 
mer residence in Holland had made him familiar with the Dutch language, 
and who had latcly removcd to Stamford, was appointed to command the 
Dutch soldiers. Application was also made at New Havcn, through Under- 
hill and Allerton, a New England mcrchant who had removed from Plymouth 
to Manhattan, for an auxiliary force of a hundrcd and fifty men; but the 
people of that colon y had hot forgotten their expulsion from the Delaware; 
they doubted also the justice of the quarrel, and, on tht ground, refused 
theîr aid. The Eight Men, in an appeal to Holland (October 24th), give 
an affecting account of the wretched condition of the colony. The inhabi- 
tants, driven from their boweries, of which only three renained on the island 
of Manhattan, were mostly clustere(1 in straw huts about a ruinous and 
hardly tenable fort, themselves short of provisions, and their cattle in danger 
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of starving. A palisade, kept up for the next fifty years, where Wall street 
now runs, was presently erected as a protection for New AmsWrdam. 
Several expeditions against the ]ndians were meanwhile undertaken. 
Councillor La Montaigne, with a force of three companies, Dutch burghers 
under Captain Kuyoer, English colonists under Lieutenant Baxter, and Dutch 
soldiers under Sergeant Cock, crossed to Statcn Island. The Indians kept 
out of the way, but their village ws burned, and several hundred bushels 
of corn were destroyed. The saine party procccdcd soon after in three yachts 
gainst the Indians near St:tmford, who ha(i c(»,mfit, W| grcat ravages. They 
lnded t Greenwich. The invaders marchcl soe forty nfiles into the 
country in January, 1644, kil]cd an In|ian or two, took prisoners some 
women and children, dcstroyed  little con, set tire to thc forts, and returned 
to New Amsterdam. 
Anothcr expedition was directei against a tribc on I,ong Island, hitherto 
esteelned frien(tly, but recenily accus('d of s('cret hosiilili(,s. The Dutch had 
givcn thc naine of Hemstedc to th(" district intml)it(,(l t)y this tribe. La 
Montaigne salle(| with a hun(trc(l and tw('ntv n(,, ])utch soldiers under 
('«)(;k, Englisb led by Utl(lerhill, and burgl(,r ml('r l'i(,l.(.rsen. Un(lerhill, 
with eighixcn men, marched against thc snmlh,r villag(,, and La Montaigne, 
with the main body, ag:finst tl¢ , othcr. Botl l)arti(,s wcrc complete, ly suc- 
ccssful. They took the vill:tgês by surpris(', al(l, witl tl«; loss of only one 
killed and thr«c wom(te(t, slew upwards of a liul(lr(,(l hl(lians. But the 
victory was (lisgracc(l by atrocious cruelties on two In(tian prisoncrs, hackcd 
to pieces with knives in the strects of N(,w Amst(,r(tam. 
C:i)tain Underhill, having been scout t() Stmf()r(1 to r('connoitrc, was 
spttchc(t in F(d)ruary, with Ensign Van Dyck an(l a hut(lr('(1 and twenty mon, 
in three yaclts, upon a new cnt(,rprise against the ]ndians in that neigh- 
bourhood. He lalided at Grcenwich, and, after a te(tious larch in the SHOW, 
crossing on the way a, rocky bill, and for(ling tw() riv(,rs, silently approached 
thc In(tian village by moonliglt. A large nuber of In(lians, asscmbled 
to celcbratc somc festival, madê a (lesp('rat(' resist:tnce; but, aftcr an hour's 
fighting, during which many ]ndi,ns were slain, tlie village as set on tire, 
and all thc horrors of thc Pcquot massacre wcrc renewe(l. ]t was sai(| that 
rive hun(lred perished i the battle or the flames. The victors slept on the 
fiel(l. Fiftcen hud been woundcd, but none kille(l. Th(,y reuche(t Stamford 
thc ncxt day at n()on, where they wcr(' kit(lly (,nt(,rtain(,(l by the English 
scttlers, an(t, two (lays afr, arrived at New Anstcrdam, whcre a public 
thanksgiving wus ordered. 
Some of thc hostile tribes now ask(d for peace, but others still continued 
the war. The Dutch W(,,st In(tia Company, lia(l(; t)ankrul)t t)y the exp( nses 
of military operatios in the Brazils, ha(l bcen «tuit; unbl(; to affor(! any 
assistance, an(t a bill for 2,622 gil(tcrs, $1,()45, (lrawn upon it by the director, 
which some of th(; New England tradcrs at Manhttttan had cashe(t, came back 
otested. The dircctor imposed an excise (luiy on wine, beer, brandy, and 
aver. Though no aid coul(t be obtained fron II«)llan(l, unexpecte(l but 
opportune assistance arrived from Curaçoa, in a bo(ty of a hundred and 
thirty soldiers laly expelled from Brazil, whcre the Portuguesc had risen 
against the Dutch. Thc inhabitants of Curaçoa, who did not necd, and had 
no mcans to maintain thesc soldicrs, sent them to New Amsterdam; and 
their arrival enabled Kieft to dismiss, but "in the most civil manner," the 
English auxiliaries hitherto employed. These soldiers werc billeted on the 
inhabitants, and the excise (tutics were continucd to provide them with 
clothing. The Eight Men denied the right to levy these taxes, and the brewers 
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resisted; but, Kieft insistcd on payment. Presently thc Eight Mon appealed 
to Holland in a protest, conplaining in emphatic terres of Ieft's conduct 
in the orig and progress of thc war. The inhabitants also exprcssel tleir 
opinions with much freedon, and the schout-fiscal at New Amstcrdam soon 
hd Iris htnts full of prosceutions for defmation of the director's chmcter. 
Rensselcrswi«k, the only portion of the province which had cscped 
the ravages of tlfis wnr, hul rec'ived, in 1642, n accession of settlers, among 
them John M(,galapol,,nsis,  "pious and well-learned ninister," to whom 
we are ind'b*d for the (rlicst cxtant account of thc Mohwks. Under the 
guns of the Fort Aurmfia, but within the jurisdiction of the patroon,  little 
village hml sprug up (,,ar the bi, n(1 of tle river, nnd lmnce familiarly known 
ammg the inhabitmts as the Fuy]c, or Be,cr,]uyk, but ocially as Bever- 
wycl, tlm prcsmt Albmy. Here a church lm(l bee bfilt, and here rcsided 
Van Cuyl«r, ttm prcsiielt-comissry; also Van dr Donck, grmtuate of the 
Universiy «f Ix,yl(,n, schout-fiscal of thc colony, and uthor of  description 
of New N(t,t(rlands. 
Very (,td(us of his feudtd urisdiction, aspiring, in fact, fo  substantial 
independ('n('(, tlm pttroo would grant no lands unless tlm settlers would 
agree to r(,notnce tt¢ir right, of al»peal to the authoriti(s at N'w Amst, erdatn. 
IIe w:s equ:dly ]alous ()f lis mo(qoly of inportation ; but V:m dcr Donek, 
williIg to I(, ¢,sW(,m(,(t "Lhe worst man in tle eolony," cspeeially "as his 
tern of oic, e was short," was rather b:ckwar¢l in enforcing tle severe laws 
against irr(gul:r trmle. This lukewarnmess pro(tuce(t a violent quarrel 
t)etw(en hiln :u(l Ihe zcalous Van Cuyler. Van (l(,r Donek was even accused 
of secwtly fomentig mnong the inlabitmts a spirit of discontcnt against 
these regulations, rel)rcsentcd "as an :tttcmpt to steal thc bre:(1 out of their 
mouths"--a (tisconIent which showed itself hOt only in t protest ag:dnst 
Van Cuyler, sign(,(t "in a circle," but evcn in violent tttreats against that 
faithf oIficcr's lift,. 
A part, of tle English sett,lers nt Stamford had sought safety from the 
In(lians l)y crossing to Long Islan(1, wlerc they conmenced a settlem(,nt 
at Henpstea(t (November 16th, 1643) under a Dutch p:t('nt. Advant:ge 
was t, ak(,n of this peac( o ot)tain sonm ml(litionM cessions on Long Islan(t, 
and Vlissenge, now Flushing, was granted (Octobcr 16th, 1645), to a com- 
pany of Ana, t)nptist refug('«s from Massemhusetts. 
The set, th'nent,s about New Amster(lam, almost mined by the late war, 
could htr(lly nust,er a hundr((1 men. Of ttfirty flourishing bowcries, but 
rive or six remained. The conplaints against Kieft, tmd the disastrous 
condition of the colony, emls(d much (liscussion. It appcare(l, from a 
statement of :ccounts, t,hat New Nctherlands had cost the company more 
than ha, lf a million of gilders (82()0,0), over and above all r(ccipts. Kicft 
meanwtfile 1)(,came more and nmr( unpoI)ular. Amongst other stretches of 
authorit, y which mlt(l(, the people of New Netherlands complain that "under 
a king they coul(t hot be w()rse treated," he had (leni(,d the right of appeal 
from his (tecisions to tle authorities in Hollmd. Even a new set of prose- 
cutions for libel could hot proct the unpopular director from being called 
by very hard names, anti threatened wîth still rougher usage whenever he 
should lose the prot,(ct,ion of his office. In 1646 ho became involvcd in an 
unforta quarrel with Bogard% the minister, whom he accused of dmnk- 
enness in thc pulpit. Boga,r(tus retord from that very pulpit "in the most 
brutal wanner," and followed up the controversy with the greater zeal when 
the recall of Kieft became presently own. 
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THE GOVERNORSIIIP OF ,TUYVESANT (1647 A.D.) 

In conscquence of the numerous and loud complainL against Ki('ft, the 
directors of the West India Company ha(t resolved to intrust t,l,e governn(,,t 
'of New Netherlands to PetroEs Stucsant, the governor of Curaço, wholll 
the loss of a leg at the siege of St. Martin's, then oeeupie(1 by the Portuguese, 
had obliged to return to Hollamt. It was rsolve(l, also, to rcnmve the rcnmin- 
, ing restrietions on the trmte of New Netlerlan(ts by tlrowing open the right 
., of in,ports and exports to frec 
competition ; but New ster- 
data still remained the sole port, 
of entry. 
Virgifia and Marylan(l, the 
t.wo English co]o,fies ()n the 
south, numbere(1, by this 
sone twenty ttousa(1 inhabi- 
t, ants; New Egl:u(l, on tle 
nort, h, eountc(l near as many : , '. 
wlfile the wh()lc ()f New 
three thousad eolonists, (,v[, 
,lwarc. Bev(,rwick was a 
h,klll]O Of A',II hOHS('S; New . 
wooden huts, with roofs of 
straw, and chimn(,ys of nu(1 
and sticks, aboun(ting in grog- 
_ ,,__ _ ,- ., , '.,'%. a'Z shops and p:mcs for he sa 
of t<)bacc(> and beer. AL the 
west end of Long Islan(1 were 
six plan tatîons un(l(,r the jur- 
isdi«tion of the Dutch, but 
several of them were inllal)ite(l 
chieIty t)y English. Un(ler the PETEIt STIIYVESANT 
elmrr ()f 1640, these villages 
enjoyed the privilege of a, mag- 
istraey, aeting ehiefly as  local tribunal, annually selocto(t t»y the (lirector 
from a triple noninatiol ma(le by tho magistrates of th« ])rovious vear. 
Offieers eorrespon(ting to a constat)le and el(,rk were n:m(.(l 1)y tte (tir(:ctor. 
Even this limid enjoymcnt of meipal rights did noL exten(t )New 
Amstrdam, where the (tireetor and fiseal aeW(l as town magistraWs. 
The West India Company wm largely eone(,rned in the slave trad(, and 
some slaves were impord into New Netherlands. Mst of thetn renminel 
the property of the eomp:ny, and the more tmsty and in(lustrious, afWr a 
certain period of labour, were allowed little farms, paying, in lieu of all othor 
seree, a stipulate(t amount of produee" but this emancipation (li(l hot exWnd 
to the ehfidren--a eireumstanee inexplicable and highly disple:Mng to the 
eommonalty of New Nethcrlan(ls, who eould not un(lerstan(l "how anyone 
born of a free Christian mother eould nevertheless be a slave." 
Upon the arrival of the new direetor, Kieft eoml)lained of Kuy,r an(l 
Mel, patroons of Stan Island, la leaders of the Eight Men, for slander 
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in their protest of 1644. Stuyvesant, who had the arbitrary temper and 
the haughty airs so common with military officers, took the side of authority, 
and Kuyter nd Melyn were fined, banished, and refused an appeal. They 
sailed for Holland along with Kieft and Bog,rdus, in a ship richly laden with 
furs; but, in consequence of having two Jonahs on boar(t--so, at least, Win- 
throp k thought--fugitives from New England justice, who tmd sought refuge 
af New Amsterdam, and whom the Dutch authorities had refused to deliver 
up, the ship was cast ashore on the coast of Wales, and Kieft, Bogardus, 
and some cighty others perished--an event "sadly to bc lamcntcd," as Win- 
throp admits, "on account of the calamity," but which hc relates, ncver- 
theles.s, with very evident zest, as a palpable judgment on New England's 
eneImes. 
To avoid responsibility, Stuyvcsant constituted a board of Nine Men, 
similar to those of his predecessor, and with similtr results. Van dcr Donck, 
late of Renssclaerswick, who had received, for his services in thc trcaty with 
the Mohawks, the patroonship of Colen Donck, now Yonkcrs, just above 
Manhattan, became the leader of this new board in 1649; and in spire of the 
arbitrary violence of the director, who arrested him, imprisone(1 him, and 
excluded him from his seat, he drew up a memorial, which was signed by all 
the Nine Men, addresscd to the states-gcneral of Holland, and praying thcir 
protection, and the substitution of a burgher govcrnmcnt for that of thc 
company; also a remonstrance setting forth the gricvances of the province, 
and citing the cxample of New England, where "neither patroons, nor lords, 
nor princes are known, but only the people." This appeal was carried  
Holland by Van der Donck himsclf. To counterwork it, Stuyvcsant sent aftcr 
him Secretary Van Tienhoven, fortificd with a lctter obtained, through Bax- 
ter's influence, from the English magistrates of Gravcscml, t.cstifying to his 
good administration. 

EMBROILMENTS WITH NEW ENGLAND 

Thus entangled at home and attacked in Holland, the director was simul- 
taneously engaged in an cmbarrassing correspondcnce with New Engln(t. 
Besides the old mattcrs, the New England commissioncrs compla.ined l()u(tly 
of the Dutch tariff, and of the sclling of powder and guns to thc Indians, 
and of somc spccial grievanccs committed by Stuyvcsant; who, aftcr rcpcat- 
edly soliciting an interview, in a manner which betraycd his weakness, pro- 
ceeded to thc housc of Good Hope, in Scptcmber, 1650, to negoti:tc in person 
with the New England commissioncrs. The mattcrs in dispute rclatcd to 
bounda,ries, thc entcrtainment of fugitives, and to severd spccific injuries 
mutually allcged, all of which it was a.t last agrced to rcfer to four arbitra- 
tors, ail of them English, two named by Stuyvcsnt, and two by thc comnis- 
sioners. By their award, all the castcrn part of Long Island, composing the 
present county of Suffolk, was assigned to New England. The boun(tary 
between the Connecticut colonies and New Netherlands was to begin at Grecn- 
wich bay, to run northerly twenty mlles into the country, and beyond "as 
it shall be agrced"; but nowhere fo approach thc Hudson nearcr than ten 
toiles. Thc Dutch retained their fort of Good Hope, with the lands appur- 
tenant to it; but all the rest of the territory on the river was assigncd to 
Connecticut. Fugitives were to be mutually given up. 
Thc question as to the Delaware, left unsettled, led speedily to new troubles. 
The project of planting on that river was revived at New Haven. A com- 
...,, ¤ «drn¢.ro.r bound thither touched at Manhattan, and, relying on 
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the latc tmttty, an{t on Ietter8 frein the governors of New Haven and Massa- 
chusctts, frce]y avowcd their purpose. Stuyvesant, however, seized the ship, 
dctaincd the cmigrants, and, t(} strengthen the Dutch interest on the river, 
on thc very spot which the New Haven adventurers had intended te occupy, 
and within rive, mlles of the Swe{lish fort of Christiana, he built Fort Casimir, 
on thc prescnt site of New Castle. This was denounced at New Haven as a 
violation of the treaty; and the war which broke out in 1653 between Crom- 
well and thc Dutch suggc8tcd thc idca of the conquest of New Nctherlands, 
still torn by in tcrnal dissensions. The disarming of Fort Bearen, and the 
imprisonment at New Amstcrdam of Van Slechtenhorst, Cuyler's successor 
as commissary, had produccd at Rensselaerswick great ill feeling, which 
Stuyvesnt aggravate{l by assuming jurisdiction over Beverwick as within 
the precinct of the company's fort. Van der Donck's complaints, being 
sttved off by thc company, rcsulted only in the establishment, in February, 
1653, of a very narrow municipal government for New Amsterdam, com- 
posed of two burgomsters and rive schepens, of whom, however, the director 
claimed the, nonina{ion, while the provincial schout continued te act as city 
s(;tou|, :tlso. Yet ove, n with the board it was net easy te agree cither as te 
the r{;venue it should enjoy or thc expcnses it should pay--a matter of no 
little, interest in the enbarrassed state of the finances, burdened by a loan 
for repairig the {',ity palisade,, and 'dding  trench and rampart as defences 
:tg:inst New Engla,d invasion. The obstinacy of Massachusctts became the 
safety of the Dutcl, as r(;]ate{l in tle preceding chapter.h 

THE DUTCH CONQUEST OF NEW SWEDEN 

With the Swe, des, powerful competitors for the tobacco of Virginia and 
the beavcr of tte Schuylkill, the Dutch wcre te contend for the banks of 
tlc Delaw«re. In the vicinity of the river, the Swcdish company was more 
powerful th:n its rival; but he whole province of New Netherlands was 
tenf()l(l more, pol)ul()us than New Swedcn. From motives of commercial 
s(,,curity, thc Dutch built Fort Casimir, in 1651, as we saw, on the site of 
N(,w Castle, within rive mlles of Christiana, near the mouth of the Brandywine. 
Te the Swedes this secmed an encroachmcnt; jealousies ensued; and at last 
(1654), ai(ted by stratagem and immediatc superiority in numbers, Rising [or 
Rysingh], the Swedish governor, overpowered the garrison. 
The aggression was fatal te the only colony which Sweden had planted. 
Thc metropolis was cxhausted by a long succession of wars; the statesmen 
and soldiers whom Gustavus had educated had passed from the public ser- 
vice" Oxenstierna was no more. Sweden had ceased te awaken fear or inspire 
respect; and the Duteh company fearlessly commanded Stuyvesant [who had 
been absent in the Barbadoes] te "revenge their wrong, te drive the Swedes 
frein the river, or compel their submission." The order was renewed; and 
in Septembcr, 1655, thc Dutch governor, collecting a force of more than six 
hun(lrcd men, sailed into the Dclaware with the purpose of conqucst. Resist- 
anc{; tmd be, en unavailing. ()ne fort after another surrendered" te Rising 
lonour,ble terres wcrc concedcd (Scptember 25th, 1655); the colonists werc 
promised the quiet possession of thcir cstates; and, in defiance of protests 
and the turbulence of the Scsndinavisns, the jurisdiction of the Dutch was 
cstablished. Such was the end of New Sweden,  thc colony that connects 
[ Such of the Swedes as consented te take an oath of allegiance were guaranteed the po- 
session of their lands. Thosc who refused were shipped te Holland. All cvil connection with 
 W.--VOL. xx,_ c_ 
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America with Gustavus Adolphus and the nations that dwell on the gulf of 
Bothnia. It maintained its distinct existence for a little more than scven- 
teen years, and succeeded in establishîng permanent plantations on the Dela- 
ware. The descendants of the colonists, in the course of generations, widely 
scattered and blended with emigrants of other lineage, constitute probably 
more than one part in two hundred of the present population of the United 
States. At the surrender, they dîd not much exceed seven hundred sou]s. 
Free from ambition, ignorant of the ideas which were convulsing the English 
mind, it was only as Protestants that they sharcd the impulse of the age. 

THE GROWTH OF NEW AMSTERDAM; ITS COSMOPOLITAN TOLERATION 

The conquest of the Swedish settlements was followed by relations bear- 
ing a ncar analogy to the provincial system of Rome. The West India Com- 
pany desired an ally on its southern frontier; the country abovc Christin 
was governcd by Stuyvesant's deputy; whilst the city of Amsterdam became, 
by purchase, in Decembcr, 1656, thc proprietary of Dclawre, from thc 
Brandywinc to Bombay Hook; and aftcrwards, undcr cessions from thc 
natives, extended its jurisdiction to Cape Henlopen. But did a city ever 
govern a province with forbearance ? The noble and right honour|)le, lords, 
the burgomasters of Amsterdam, instituted  paralysing commercial monopoly, 
and required of the colonists an oath of bso]ute obcdiencc to all thcir pst 
or future commands. But Maryland was free; Virginia governed itself. Thc 
rcstless colonists, almost as they landed, ancl even thc soldicrs of thc garriso, 
fied in troops from the dominion of Amstcrdam to the libcrtics of ].nglsh 
colonies. The province of the city was almost desertcd; the attempt to 
clope was punishable by death, and scarce thirty familics remained. 
During the absence of Stuyvesant from Manhattan (Septcmber, 1655), thc 
warriors of the neighbouring Algonquin tribc.s, noyer reposing confidence in 
the Dutch, ruade a despemte assault on the colony. In sixty-four canoes, 
they appeared belote the town, and ravagcd the adj,ccnt country. The. 
return of the expcdition restorcd confidence. The captives werc ransomcd, 
and industry repaired its losses. The Dutch secmcd to havc firmly established 
their power, and promised themsclves happicr ycars. New Ncthcrlads con- 
soled them for the loss of Brazil. They exulted in thc possession of an admi- 
rable territory, that needed no embankmcnts gainst the ocean. Thcy wcre 
proud of its vast extent, from New England to Maryland, from the sc to the 
grcat river of Canada, and the rcmo northwestcrn wildcrncss. They sounded 
with exultation the channel of the dccp strcam, which was no longer shared 
with the Swedcs. Ifs banks were more inviting than the lands on the Amazon. 
Meantime the country near the Hudson gaincd by increasing emigration. 
Manhattan was already the chosen abode of merchats; and thc policy of 
the government invid them by ifs good will. If Stuyvesant sometimes 
displayed the rash despotism of a soldier, he was sure to be reproved by his 
employers. Did he change the rate of duties arbitrarily? The directors, 
sensitive to commercial honour, charged him "fo keep evcry contract invio- 
late." Did he ramper with the currency by raising the nomina! value of 
foreign coin ? The measure was rebuked as dishonest. Did he attempt to 
fix the price of labour by arbitrary rules? This also was condemned as 
the mother country was henceforth terminated; but the Swedish Lutheran church, the rights 
and freedom of which were secured bv the capitulation, continued to recognize an ecclesias- 
tical dependence on Sweden down to he rime of the American Revolution.HLDRETI. bi 
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unwisc and imprcticable. Did he interfere with the merchnts by inspccting 
thcir ccounts ? The dced was ccnsured s without precedcnt "in Christcn- 
dom";and he was ordered to "treat the merchants with kindness, lest they 
return, and thc country be dcpopulated." Dd his zeal for Calvinism led 
him to pcrsecute Luthcrns ? He ws chid for his bigotry. Did his hatred 
of "the abominable scct of Quakers" imprison and afterwards exile the 
blamelcss Bowne ? "Let cvery peaccful citizen," wrotc the directors, "cnjoy 
frcedom of conscÎence; this maxim bas mde our city the asylum for fugitives 
from every land; tread in its steps, and you shall bc blessed." 
Privte worship was, therefore, allowed fo cvery religion. Opinion, if 
not yct enfrnchiscd, was alrcdy tolcratcd. Thc peoplc of Palcstinc, from 
thc destruction of their temple, an outcast and a wandering race, werc allured 
by thc trafSc and thc candour of thc New World ; and not the Saxon and Celtic 
rLCCS only, thc childrcn of the bondmen tht broke from slavcry in Egypt, 
the postcrity of thosc who htd wndercd in Arbi,% nd worshipped near 
Cdv,ry, foumt  home, libcrty, n¢t ,u buri,l-placc on thc islnd of Manhattn.  
Thc emigmnts from Hollan<l wcre themsclv«s of thc most vLrious lincage ; 
for Holltnd had long bcen the gthering-plcc of thc unfortunate. Coul¢i 
wc trace thc dcscen of the cmigrnts from the Low Countris to New Ncthcr- 
lnds, we shou]d bc carricd hot o}ly to thc bank of the l{]fine and the bor- 
dcrs of thc Gcrmn Sct, but fo the Protestants who cscpcd from France sftcr 
thc ma.sacrc of Brtlolomcw's eve; tnl to thosc crli¢;r inquirers who wcre 
swtycd by ttm vocc of Huss in thc heurt of Bohemi. New York was lways 
a cîty of thc world. Its scttlers werc relies of Che first fruîts of thc Rcformation, 
chosca from the Bclgic provinces anal England, from France anti Bohcmia, 
from Germnv and Switzcrland, fron Picdont and thc ]:tlian Alps. 
The rcligi)us sccts, which, in thc middle agcs, had bccn fostercd by thc 
municipal libcrtics of the south of France, werc the harbingcrs of modcrn 
frlon, and hd thcreforc bccn scrificcd to the inexorable fcudalism of the 
north. Aftcr  bloody confiict, the plebeitn rcformers, crushed by thc merci- 
less lcmlers of the militry aristocracy, eSCl»cd to the highlands tht dividc 
ïFrncc a¢| Italy. ]t was round, on the progrcss of the Rcformation, tht 
t|ey h,! by thrcc ccnturics anticiptcd Luther and ('alvin. Thc hurricane 
of l»ersccution, wlfich w to swcep Protestantism from the erth, did not 
sparc thcir ,¢clusion ; mothers with inf,nts wcre rollcd down thc rocks, and 
tlc bones of martyrs scattered on thc Alpine mountains. Was thcre no 
asylum for thc pious W,ldensians ? Thc city of Amstcrdam (Decembcr 19th, 
1656) offercd the fugitives a free psage to America, and L welcome rcccption 
w,s l»rcprcd in NeW Nether]ands for thc few who werc willing to emigrate. 
The pcrsecud of cvery crccd Lnd every allme wcre invitcd to the colony. 
When thc Protestnt churches in Rochcllc wcre razcd, thc Calvinists of that 
city wcrc glatly admitted; and the Frcnch Prote, stants cme in such numbers 
th,t thc public documents were sometimcs issued in Frcnch ,s well as in Dutch 
and English. Troops of orphans wcrc sometîmcs shippcd for the milder 
[ New York was already, indced from the beginning it had becn, a cosmopolitan city. 
As ttolland ws  refuge for all persecuted sects, so representstivcs of most of them had round 
their wy fo New Amsterdm. Even twenty years before, «ccording to Jogucs,/ the Jesuit 
missiomtry, not less than eighteen different dialects were spoken in it. :Rcfugce Protestants 
from Spanish Flanders, Bohemia, France, and the vlleys of the Alps, fugitive sectaries from 
New Englnd, Jews, and even some Catholics, were to be found there. Yet public worship 
ws only permitted to the Dutch Reformed churches (progenitors of a now numerous com- 
munion, which, down to the American Revolution remained ecclcsiasticlly dcpendent on 
the clmssis of Amstcrdm), to the Swedish Lutheraz'm af the South river, and to such of the 
English on Long Island as substantially conformed in doctrine and practice fo the :Established 
Church.--/tLDRETtt. h] 
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dcstinies of the New World; a fret passage was offerc(l to mcchanics; for 
"population was known to be the bulwark of every statc." The govêrn- 
ment of New Nethcrlands dcsircd "farmers and labourers, foreignêrs and 
exiles, mon inured to toil and penury." The colony incrcased; children 
swarmcd in evcry village; thc new year and the month of May wêrc wêl- 
comêd with noisy frolics; new modes of activity wcrê dcviscd; lumber was 
shipped to Fr.nnc«; the whale pursucd off thc coast; the vint, the mulberry 
planted; flocks of shcep as wcll as cattle werc multiplied; and tilc, so long 
imported from Holland, bcgan to be manufacturcd ncar Fort Orange. New 
Amstcrdm could, in 1664, boast of statcly buildings, and almost vicd with 
Boston. "This happily situated province," said its inhabitants, "may 
bccome the granary of our fathcrland; should our Nctherlands be wasted 
by grievous wrs, it will offcr our countrymcn a safc rctrcat ; by God's bless- 
ing, we shall in a few years becotne a mighty people." 

AFRICAN SLAVES IN NEW NETttERLANDS 

Thus did various nations of the Caucasian race assist in eolonising the 
central states. The Afriean also had his portion on the Hudson. The West 
Imtia Company, whieh sometimes transportcd Indian cal»rives to the West 
Indies, having large estâblishments on the eoast of Guinea., at an early day, 
in 1626, introdueed negroes into Manhattan, and continued the negro dave- 
trade without remorse. We bave seen Eizabeth of England a partner in 
the commerce, of whieh the Stuarts, to the days of Queen Anne, were dis- 
tinguished patrons; the eity of Amsterdam did not blush to own shares in 
a slave-ship, to advanee moey for the outfits, and to partieipate in the returns. 
In proportion to population, New York had imported as many Afrieans as 
Virginia. That New York is not, a slave-state like Carolina is due to elimate, 
and not to the superior humanity of its founders. Stuyvesant was instrueted 
to use every exertion fo promote the sale of negroes. They were imported 
sometimes by w'y of the West Indies, often direetly from Guinea, and were 
sold at publie auetion to the highest bidder. The average priee was less than 
one hun¢lred and forty dollars. The monopoly of the traille was hot strietly 
enforeed; and a change of poliey sometimes favoured the export of negroes to 
the Eglish colonies. The enfranehised negro might beeome a freeholder. 

THE FIRST STRUGGLES FOR POPIILAR LIBERTY 

With the Africans carne the African institution of abject slavery ; the large 
emigrations from Connecticut engrafte<l on New Netherlands the Puritan 
idea of popular freedom. Ttmre were so many English at Manhattan as to 
require an English secretary, prcachers who coul<l speak in English as well 
as in Dutch, and a publication of civil or<tinanccs in English. Whole towns 
had been settled by New England men, who plantcd New England liberties 
in a Congregational way, witt thc ccnsent and under the jurisdiction of the 
Dutch. Their prcsence and their activity foretold a revolution. 
In the fatherland, the power of the people was unknown; in New Nether- 
lands, the necessities of the colony had given it a twilight existence, and 
dclegates from the Dutch towns, at first twelve, then perhaps eight in number, 
had, as we have seen, mitigated the arbitrary authority of Kieft. There was 
 -,", ,tr,t-r,n,'.t onnoo«]an nf loMsl,tiVe nower t,o the e<mle: but the teoDle had, 
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without a tcacher, become convinccd of the right of resistance. The brew- 
ers (August 18th, 1644) refused to pay an arbitrary excise" "Wcrc we to yicld," 
said thcy, "wc should offcnd the Eight Mên, and thc whole commonalty." 
The large propriêtaries did hot favour popular frccdom; thc commander 
of Renssclaer Stein had evcn raised a battery, that "the cankcr of frecmen" 
might not enter the manor; but thc patroons checrfully joinêd thc free boors 
in rcsisting arbitrary taxation. As a compromise, it was proposcd that, 
from a double nomination by thê villages, the governor shouhl appoint trib- 
unes, to act as magistrates in trivial cses, and s agents for thc towns, 
to give their opinion whcnever they shouht be consultcd. Town-mcetings 
wcre absolutcly prolfibited. 
Discontcnts increascd. Van dcr Donck and others were clarged with 
leaving nothing utricd to abjure what they calle,«! the galling yoke of an 
arbitrary govcrnmcnt. A commission rcpair(,l to Holland for redress; as 
farners, they claimed the libcrtics cssential to the. l)rosperitv of agriculture; 
as mcrchants, they protcstcd against the intolc, rable burden'of thc customs; 
and when redress was refusent, tyranny was t'ollowed by it usual conse- 
quenceclandestinc a,sociat,]ons against oppressions. Tlc exc('ss of com- 
plaint obtained f(r New Asterlm a court of justice like that of thê mtrop- 
olis (April 4th, 1652); but the nunicit)l libertics iclu(ted no lo!itical ri'an- 
chise; tlc shcriff w:s al»pointed by the governor; tle two burgotsters t(| 
rive schepens ruade a double noination of their own successors, from wlfich 
"thê valiant director himself clccted thc board." TIc city had privileges, 
hot the citizcns. The province gained only the municipal lil»ertiês, on which 
reste! the commercial aristocracy of Holland. Citizenship w.'s a commercial 
privile.gc, and hot a political enfranchisement. It was hot much more than 
a licensc to tradc. 
The system was at war with Puritan usages; tle Dutch in the colony 
rcadily caught the idea of r«,lying on thcnselves; aml tle t»ersevering rest- 
lcssness of thc people had lcd to a gencral assembly (or Iandtag) of two 
deputies from each village in New Netherlands (November to December, 
1653), an assembly which Stuyvesant was unwilling to sanction, and could 
hot prevcnt. As in Mssachusctts, this first convention sI)rung from the will 
of thc pcople ; and it claimed the right of deliberating on thc civil condition of 
thc country: 
The states-general of the United Provinces [such was the remonstrance and petition, 
drafted by George Baxter, and unaninusly adopted by the convention] are our liege lédiï" 
we submit to the laws of the Unitd Provinces; and our rights and privileges ought to  
harmony with those of the fatherland, for wc are a mcmber of the state, tnd hot a subjgated 
people. We, who have eome together from various parts of the world, and are a blcndcd 
community of varîous lineage; wc, who have, at our own expense, exchanged our native 
lands for the protection of thc United Provinces; we, who have transformed the wilderness 
into fruitful farms, demand that no new laws shall be enacted but with the consent of the 
people, that none shall be appointed to office but with the approbation of the people, that 
obscure and obsolete laws shall noyer be revived. 

Stuyvesant was taken by surprise. He ha(t never had faith in "the 
wavering multitude"; and doubts of man's c.pacity for self-govcrnment 
dictated his reply: 

Will you set your names to the visionary notions of the New England man? Is no one 
of the Netherlands' nation able to draft your petition? And_ y_our p.ra..ver !s ,s.o. extrava, gant 
you might as well claire to send dele:ates fo the assembly of their high mlgnçlnesses nem- 
selves. (1) Laws will be made by te director and council. Evil manners produce good 
laws for their restraint; and therefore the laws of New Netherlands are good. (2) Shall the 
people elect their own officers? If this fuie become our cynosure, and the election of magis- 
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trates be left to the rabble, every man will vote for one of his own stamp. The thief will vote 
for a thief; the smuggler for a srnuggler; and fraud and vice will become privileged. (3) The 
old laws remain in force; directors will never make themselves responsible to subjects." 
The delegates in thcir rejoinder (Deccmber 13th)appealcd to the inalien- 
able rights of nature. "We do but design the gcncral good of the country 
and the maintenance of freedom; nature permits all men to constitute 
socicty, and assemble, for the protection of libcrty and property." Stuyvesant, 
having exhausted his argtmmnts, could reply only by an act of power;and 
dissolving the assembly, he commanded its mcmbcrs to separate on pain 
of arbitrary punishment.  "We derive our authority from God and the West 
India Company, not from the pleasure of a few ignorant subjects"" such was 
his farewell nessage to the convention which he disperscd. 
The West India Company declared this resistance to arbitrary taxation 
to be "contrary to the maxins of evcry enlightened govermnent." "Wc 
approve the taxes you pro pose "--thus they wrotc to Stuyvesant--"havc 
no regard to the consent of the people"; "let them in(lulgc no longer the 
visionary dream that taxes can be imposed only with their consent." But 
the people continucd to indulge thc dream; taxes could not be collecW.d; 
and the colonists, in their desire that popular freedom might prove 
han a vision, listened with complacency fo thc hopc of obtaining English 
libcrties by submit, ting to English jurisdiction. 

ENGLISH ENCROACHMENTS 

Cromwell had planned the conquest of New Netherlands; in the days of 
his son, the design was revive(l; and the restoration of Charles II threat- 
ened New Netherlands with danger from thc south, the north, and ïrom 
England. 
In previous negotiations with the agent of Lord Baltimore, the envoy of 
New Netherlands had, in 1659, firmly maintained the right of the Duteh to 
the southern bank of the Delaware, pleading purehase and colonisation before 
the patent to Lord Baltimore had been granted. On the restoration, Lord 
Baltimore renewed his claires te the country from New Castle to Cape, Hen- 
lopen. The eollege of Nineteen of the West India Company was inflexible,; 
eonseious of its rights, it refused to surrender its possessios, and (Septem- 
ber 1st, 1660) resolved "to defend them even to the spilling of blood." The 
jurisdietion of his eountry was maintained; and when young Baltimore, 
with his train, appearêd at the mouth of the Brandywine, he was honoured 
as a guest; but the proprietary elaims of his father were triumphantly resisted. 
The Duteh, and Swedes, and Finns kept the country safely for William 
Penn. At last, the West India Company, desiring a barrier against the 
English on the south, transferred the whole country on the Delaware to the 
eity of Amsterdam (February and July, 1663). 
With Virginia, during the proteetorate, the most amieable relations 
had been eonfirmed by reeiproeal eourtesies. Even during the war of 1653, 
between England and Holland, friendly intereourse had eontinued. Equal 
rights in the colonial courts were reeiproeally seeured by treaty in 1659. 
But upon the restoration, the aet of navigation, at first evaded, was soon 
enforeed; and by degrees, Berkeley, whose brother eoveted the soil of New 
Jersey, threatened hostility. Clouds gathered in the south. 
[ Baxter was deposed from the mgistracy of Gravesend, and, when he attempted an 
insurrection, was imprisoned.] 
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In the north, affairs were still more lowering. Massachusetts did not 
relinquish ifs right to an indefinite extension of its territory to the west; 
and the people of Connecticut not only increased their pretensions on Long 
Island (October, 1662) but, regardless of the provisionary treaty, claimed 
West Chcster, and wcre steadily advancing towards the Hudson. To stay 
these encroachments, Stuyvcsant himself repaired to Boston (September, 
1663), and cntered his complaints to the convention of the United Colonies. 
But Massachusetts maintained a neutmlity; the voyage was, on the part 
of the Dutch, a confession of weakness; and Connecticut inexorably demanded 
delay. An embssy to Hartford renewed thc language of remonstrance 
with no better succcss. Did thc Dutch assert thcir original grant from the 
statcs general ? It ws interpretcd as conveying no more than a commercial 
privilege. Did they plead discovcry, purchasc from the natives, and long 
possession ? It was replicd th,'t Connecticut, by its charr, extended to the 
Pacific. "Where, then," dcmandcd the Dutch negotiators, "where is New 
Ncthcrlands?" And thc agents of Connecticut, with provoking indiffer- 
once, r(,l»lied , "We do not know." 
Thcse unavailing discussions were conducted during the horrors of a half- 
year's war with the savagcs ,round Esopus (June-November, 1663). The 
rising village on the banks of that stream wm laid wste; mny of its inhabi- 
tmts murdered or mdc captive; and if w,s only on the pproach of winter 
that an armistice restorcd tmquillity. Thc colony had no fricnd but the 
Mohawks. "Thc Dutch," said thc f,ithful warriors of the Fivc Nations, 
"arc out brcthrcn. With thcm we kecp but ont council tire; we arc united 
by , covenant chin." 
The contosts with the ntives, not less thon with New England, dis- 
pl,ycd thc fccblcness of New Netherlands. The province had no popular 
froc(loin, nd thcrefore ht(t no public spirit. In New England therc were no 
poor; ia New Nethcrltmds the poor wcre so numerous it was difficult to pro- 
vide for their relief. The Puritans easily supported schools everywhere, and 
]:ti schools in tho.ir villages; on Manhattan a Latin school lingered, with 
difIiculty, through two ye:rrs, and was discontinued. In New England the 
pcople, in the hour of d:uager, rosc involuntarily and defended thcmselves; 
in t.te Dutch province, mon were unwilling to go to the relief even of 
villagos that were in danger from thc Indians, and demanded protection 
from thc company, which cl,'fimed to bc their absolute sovereign. 
Thc nccessities of the timcs wrung from Stuyvesant the concession of 
an assembly (November 1st, 1663); the delegates of the villages would only 
appeal to the states g;eneral and to the West India Company for protection. 
But the st:tcs general ha(t, as it wcrc, invited aggression by abstaining from 
every public act which should pledge their honour to the defence of the prov- 
ince; and the West India Company was too penurious to risk its funds, 
where victory was so hazardous. A new and more full diet was held in 
April, 1664. Rumours of an intended invasion from England had reached 
the colony; and the popular representatives, having remonstrated against 
the want of all means of defence, and foreseeing the necessity of submitting 
to the English, demanded plainly of Stuyvesant, "If you cannot protect 
us, to whom shall we turn ?" The governor, faithful to his trust, proposed 
the enlistmcnt "of cvery third man, as had more than once been donc in the 
fatherland." And thus Manhattan was left without defence; the people 
would not expose life for the West India Company; and the company would 
not risk bankruptcy for a colony which it valued chiefly as prol.rty. The 
established government could not but fall into contempt. In vain was the 
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libeller of the magistrates fastened to a stake with a brid]e in his mouth. 
Stuyvesant confessed his fear of the colonists. "To ask aid of thc English 
villages would be înviting the Trojan horse within our walls." "I havc not 
time to tell how the conpany is cursed and scolded; the inhbitants decle 
that the Dutch have never had a right to the comtry." Half Long Island 
had revolted; the settlements on the Esopus wavcrcd; thê Connecticut mon 
had purchased of the Indians all the seaboard as far as the North river. 
Such were the narratives of Stuyvesant to his cmployers. 

THE ENGLISIt CONQUEST; NEW AMSTERDAM BECOMES NEW YORK (1664 A.D.) 

In the mean time the United Provinces coul(l not distrust a war with 
England. No cause for war existcd except English envy of the 
glory and prosperity of Holland. In profoumt confiletcc of tirm pcace, 
the countrymen of Grotius were planning libera] couneils; at hoc they 
designed an abandonmcnt of the protectivc syst(;m and concessions to fr('e 
trade; in the Mediterranean, thcir flcct, undcr De, Ruyter, w:ts preptring to 
suppress the piracies of the Barbary stars, and punish th«. t'o(;s of Christen- 
dom and civilisation. And at that very 
in a piratical expedition against the Dutch possessions on thc toast of Guinct. 
The king had also, with equal indiffcrcnce to the chartercd rights of 
necticut, and the claires of the Nethcrlands, grantcd to thc (lukc of Y()rk 
(March 12th, 1664), hot only the country from the Kennebec to thc St.. Cr()ix, 
but the whole territory from the Connccticut river to the shores ot" the Dcl:t- 
ware; and under the conduct of Richard Nichols, groom of the bcdchamber 
to the duke of York, the English squadron, which carried the comnissioners 
for New England to Boston, having demanded recruits in Massachusetts, 
and received on board the governor of Connecticut, approach(,d thc narrows, 
and quietly cast anchor in Gravesend bay (August 28th). Long Island was 
lost; soldiers from New England pitched their camp ncar Brcukele f('rry. 
In New Amsterdam there existed a division of councils. Stuyvcsant, 
faithful to his employers, struggled to maintain their interests; thc munici- 
pality, conscious that the town was at the mercy of the English flect, dcsired 
to avoid bloodshed by a surrender. A joint committec from thc govcrnor 
and the city having demanded of Nichols the cause of his prescnce, he rcplicd 
by requiring of Stuyvesant the immediate acknowlc(tgment of English sov- 
ereignty, with the condition of security t) the inhabitants in lire, libcrty, :nd 
property. At the saine time, Winthrop of Connecticut, wlose love of pcace 
and candid affection for the Dutch nation had been acknowledged by the 
Wcst India Company, advised hîs personal friends to offcr no resistance. 
"The surrender," Stuyvesant nobly answcrcd, "would be reproved in the 
fatherland." The burgomasters, unable to obtain a copy of thc letter from 
Nichols, summoned, not a town meeting--that had becn inconsistent with 
the manners of the Dutch--but the principal inhabitants to the public hall, 
where it was resolved that the community ought to know all that rclatcd 
to its welfare. 
On a more urgent demand for the letter from the English commander, 
Stuyvesant angrily tore it in pieces; and the burgomasters, instead of resist- 
ing the invasion, spent their time in framing a protest against the governor. 
On the next day (September 3rd) a new deputation repaired to the fleet; but 
Nichols declined discussion. "When may we visit you again ?" saîd the 
commissioners. "On Thursday," rellied Nichols" "for to-morraw 
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with you ai Manhattan." "Friends," if was smooth]y answered, "are very 
wclcome there." "Raisc the white flag of peace," said the English com- 
mander, "for I shall corne with ships of war and soldiers." The commission- 
er returncd fo advocate thc capitulation, which was quietly effected on the 
following days. The aristocratie liberties of Holland yielded to the hope of 
I)opular liberties likc those of New England.g 
I t was with bittcr regret that thc old soldier Stuyvcsant was persuaded 
not fo r(;sist the English, by . renonstrance signed by ninety-three promi- 
nent citizens, inclu(ling his own son, and enforccd by thc tears of women and 
chil(h'en. "Iet it bc so," he said; "I htd rather be, carried to my grave." 
Fiskeb sys thtt no cmon of morality can ]ustify Charles II in this conquest, 
'.m(l that it mcril,e(! Ihc rew;nge, of the Dutch when in their next war they 
burned the English tlc(;t at Chath,m and blockaded the Thmnes--" the sorest 
nilit,'try humilia, tio th,'t Englan(l has ever known since William the Norman 
lan(le(l in Sud, ex." 
AfWr the surre, nder, SCuyves,-m wen o Itolland o .iustify himself, and 
roeeive(t the nst c(r(lial SUlq»ort from tlc p(;opl¢; lin ha(t governed with 
fairness in ew',ryhing ;xe¢,pt regard for l»Ol)ular liberty, whieh ho abhorred. 

It(; returned to N('w York in 1667 and dwelt in his bowery, bounded by the 
]»resÇ,nt I,'urth ,'w;nu«;, Sixth and Seventeenth streets, and the East river. 
IIe a(1 the Eng]isl governor, Nichols, were grcat friends. Stuyvesant died 
in 1672, agent eighty, and is buried in St. Mark's church, founded by his 
wi(low in 16S7. a 
Thc articles of surrender, frmned under the auspices of the munieipal 
authority, by the ediation of the younger Winthrop and Pynehon, aeeepted 
by the mgistrates ant othcr inhabitants assembled in the town hall (Sep- 
tember 8th) and hot raifie(l by Stuyvesant till the surrender had virtually 
been m,-ule, promised seeurity to the eustoms, the religion, the municipal 
institutions, lhe possessions of the Duteh. The enïoreernent of the Naviga- 
tion Aet was dclayed for six months. During that period direct intereourse 
with Holland remaied free. The towns were still to ehoose their own magis- 
tr:t(;s, tmd Manhattan, now first known as New York, to eleet its deputies 
with h'ce voiees in ail publie affairs.  

[' At the treaty of July, 1667, the Dutch were allowed, as compensation for New Nether- 
lands, to retain the coiony of Surinam, in Guiana, then lately plantcd by some English ad- 
venturers, but c,.pturcd by the l)utch during the war---an exchangc the policy of which 
doubted by many, who "ihought colonies within the tropics more profitable than planta- 
tions in N;rth Atlmrica. For thc first hundred years Surimun kept pretty equal pa¢e with 
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The colonists were satisfied; very fcw embarked for Holland; it seemed 
rather that the new bencfit of English libcrties was fo bc addcd to the security 
of property. Thc recruits from Massachusetts wcrc dismissed. In a few 
days (September 24th, ]664) Fort Orange, now namcd Albany, from Che 
Scottish title of thc duke of York, quictly surrendcred; and the lcague with 
the Five Nations was wisely rcnewed. October 1st, the Dutch and Swedes 
on the Dclaware capitulatcd. 
For thc first time thc whole Atlantic coast of the old thîrteen states was 
in possession of England. The country ha(] obtained gcographical unity. 

THE SEPARATION OF NEW JERSEY FROM NEW YORK (16çt A.D.) 

Thc dismenbcrnet of New Nethcrlands ensued on its surrender. The 
duke of York hal alre(ly, on June 23rd-24th, two nonths before the eon- 
qu(,st, assigned to ]ord Berkeley and Sir George Cartcret, both proprietaries 
of Carolina, the land bctween the Hudson and the Delaware. In honour of 
Carteret, the territory, with nearly the sane bounds as at present, exeept 
on the north, reeeived the nanm of New Jersey. If to tix boun(laries and 
grant the soil eould eonstitute a eommonwealth, the duke of York gave, polit- 
ieal existence to New Jersey. The Duteh had been the first to plant the soil 
whicl Itu«lson ha(t discoverod; t,h«' mora, l character of t,]e conmowealth was 
moulded by New England Puritans, English Quakers, and dissenters from 
Seotland. 

TIIE SETTLEMENT OF NEW JERSEY 

A few families of Quakers had found a refuge in New Jersey before the 
en¢l of 1664. More tha a ycar earlier, New England Puritans, sojourners 
on Log Island, solicited and obtained lcave to establish thenselvês and 
their eherished institutions on the Raritan. To favour colonisation, Niehols, 
ignorant of the sale of New Jersey, eneourage(t farmers from Long Island 
and New England to emigrato in numbers by authorisig them to purchase 
lands direetly fron the natives; and without the knowledge of tlm proprie- 
taries, the eoast from the old Dutch [hot Danish as some have elained] 
settlement ot' Bergen to Shrewsbury was adorned with  semicircle of villages. 
Meantime England witessed one of the most interesting oeeurrenees in 
Ameriean history. Avarice pail its homage to freedom; and the bigoted 
royalists, who were now lords of the soil, indifferent to liberty, yet desirous 
to foster tlm rapid settlement of their province, vied with New England in 
the invention of  liberal eonstitution (Fe}»ruary 10th, 1665). 8eeurity of 
persons and property under laws to be ma(te by an assenbly eomposed of 
the governor and eouneil, and at least an equal number of representatives of 
the people; freedom from taxation exeept by the aet of the colonial assembly ; 
a eombined opposition of the people and the proprietaries to any arbitrary 
impositions; freedom of judgment, and conscience, and worship, to every 
peaecful eitizen ; in a word, a guaranty against the abuse of any prerogative, 
whether of the king, the parliament, or the propriet, arythese werc the pledges 
of prosperity to New Jersey, and the invitation to all inhabitants of the 
New York. Subsequently, by the aid of Duteh capital and an active slave trade, it advaneed 
with rapid strides, being one of the first Ameriean plantations into whieh the eultivation of 
eoffee was sueeessfully introdueêd. But, abolit the time of the Ameriean Revolution, it 
reeeived a terrible check in a servile insurrection, resulting, after a destructive war, in the 
etablihment of an independent negro eommunity in the teur of the colony.H,».t.] 
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l]nglish dominions. To thc proprictarics were rescrved  veto on provincial 
cnactmcnts, the appointmcnt of judicial ofiicers, and the cxccutivc authority. 
Lands were promised largcly at a moderate quitrcnt; the servant, at the 
period of enfranchiscmcnt, bccamc a frecholdcr. The dukc of York, now 
president of thc African Company, was the patron of thc slavc-trade, as wcll 
ms of Bcrkclcy and Carteret; the proprictaries of New Jersey, more true to 
the prince than to humanity, offered a bounty of seventy-five actes of lan(! 
for thc importation of each able slave. Quitrcnts wcre hot to be collccted 
till 1670. That thc tcnure of estates might test on cquity, thc Indian title 
to lands was in all cases to be quieted. 
Such was the institution of a scpar,te govcrnment for New Jersey, the 
only portion of New Nctherlands which t once gaincd popular frccdom. 
The concession of political franchises gvc ita distinct existence; i, vain 
Nichols protcst agains thc division of his provime, and struggle(l to recover 
for his 1)aron thc tcrritory which lm| been rclcascd in ignorance. Ho was 
hot secon(|ed by the peoplc of New Jc,'s(;y, an(l, ttmreforc, his complaints 
w(;re Ïruitlcss. Thc colony quictly rcccivc}l l)hilit) Carterct as its governor 
(August, 1665); nd the clustcr of four hous(,s, which, in lonour of the fash- 
ionble, kind-hertcd L(|y Carteret, was now callcd Elizd,ethtown, rose into 
dignîty «s t,he cal)ital of the province. To New Egln(1, cven from thc firs 
th(; nurscry of men, an(| hivc of swarns of cmigm,ts, ,ncsscngers we,'c 
(|cspatch(;d to publish the tidings tlat Puritan liberties wcrc wrranted 
shcli,cr o,, the Reprit:m. And New ]:ngland mon, whosc citizcns had alrc(ly 
ovcrrun Long Islan(l, lin(l, ycars l)cf()re, strugglcd for a settlcment on the 
Delawar(;, and ha(| just |)een purchasing an extensive tcrritory in Caro]ina, 
came an(l bargaimd with thc In(tians for Newark. The province increase(1 
in nmbers and t)rosperity. Everything was ot" good augury, till quitrents 
wcre seriously spoken of. But on thc subject of real estate in the New Worht 
thc Puritms an(l t]c lawycrs differed wi(tcly. The New Englan(l ncn alwa.ys 
assertcd that thc ea.rth had t)(;cn given to Noah and his 1)osterity; that thc 
h(;athcn, as a part of his lineal desecn(lants, hml a rightful claire to thcir 
lan(Is; th:t th(;rcforc a (tec(l fro tlc Indians was p,rmnount to :my land- 
title wtat(ver. Th(; In(li:m (lec(ts, exeeute(l 1)artly with the approbation of 
Nielmls, 1)artly with the consent of Cu'teret hiself, were plea(ted as superior 
to prol)rietary grants; disputes were followe(l by confusion; th(, established 
authority fell into eontenpt; and the eolonists, eonscious of their ability to 
take eare of themselves, appoint«;d their own nagistrates and nanaged their 
own government. Th('re was little (lmger from the neighboring Indians, 
whose strength had been broken by long hostilities with the Duteh ; the Five 
Nations guar(ted the approaehes from the interior, and the vieinity of older 
settlements sa.vcd the emigrants from the distre,ses of a tirst adventurc in 
the wilderness. Philip Carteret withdrew to England, leaving the eolonists 
to domestie peaee. 
The mild system of New Jersey did not extend beyond lhe Delaware; 
the sêttlements in New Netherlan(ls on the opposite bank, eonsisting ehiefly 
of groups of Duteh around Iewistown and New Castle, and Swe(les and Finns 
at Christiana ereek, at Chester, and near Philadélphia, were retained as 
dependeney of New York. The elaim of Lord Baltimore was denied with 
pertina, eity. At last, in 1672, the people of Marylan(l, desiring to streteh 
the boundary of their province to the bay, invmted Lewistown with an armcd 
foree. Thc eounty was immediately reelaimed, as belonging by eonquest 
to the (tuke of York; and Delaware still eseaped the imminent peril of being 
absorb(,d in Maryland. 
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POPULAR DISCONTENT IN NEW YORK ; TEMPORARY RECONQUEST BY THE DUTCH 

In respect to civil libertics, the territory shared the fortunes of New York; 
and for th,-tt province thc cst,blishment of English jurisdiction was not fol- 
lowed by the cxpccted concessions. Connccticut, surrendering all claims 
to Long Island, obtaincd a fvourablc boundary on the main (December 
1st, 1664). The city of New York was incorporated; the municipal libcrties 
of Albany wcrc not impaire(l; but the province had no political franchises, 
and thercforc no politicfl unity. In thc govcrnor and his subscrvicnt council 
were vested the cxecutivc and the highest judicial powers; with the court 
of assizes, composecl of just, ices of his own appointnent, holding office at 
his will, he cxercised suprcme legislative power, promulgated  code of 
laws, and motificd or repele(l them at pleasure. No popular rcpresentation, 
no true English liberty, ws conceded. Once, indeed, and only once, an 
asscmbly was hcht (M,rch, 1665) at Hcmpste:d, chiefly for the purpose of 
settling the resl)ective limits of the towns on Long Island. The rate for pub- 
lic charges w,'ts there perhtps :greed upon; and thc dcputies wcre induced 
to sign tn extravagfmtly loyal :(ltlr('ss to the dukc of York. But "factious 
republic,ns" abounde(l; the deputies were scorned by thcir constituents 
for their inconsiderate scrvility ; md tlw govcror, who nevcr :gain conceded 
an sscmbly, was "ret»roch¢'(t a(t vilifie(t" for his rbitrary conduct. Even 
the Dutch patents for lmd were hcld to re(luire rencwal, and Nichols gathcred 
a harvcst of fees from cx:cting new title-deeds. 
Undcr Lovel,ce, his successor, tl¢' saine system was more fully developed. 
Evcn on the southern shore of the Delaware, the Swedcs and Finns, the most 
enduring of all cmigrants, were rouscd to resistance. "The method for 
keeping the peoplc in or(l(,r is severity, ant laying such taxes as may give 
them liberty for no tlought but how to tisch:rge them." Such was the 
remedy proposed in th(,. itstructions from Lovel:ce to his southern subor- 
dinate, and crried into cff«,ct by an arbitr.'ry ttriff. 
In New York, wh,n the established powers of the towns favoured thc 
demand for freedom, eight vill;ges unitet (Octobcr 9th, 1669) in remonstrat- 
ing against the arbitrary govcrnment; they demanded thc pronised legisla- 
tion by annual assemblics. But absolutc government ws the settled policy 
of the royal proprietary; and taxation for purposes of defence, by the decreê 
of the governor, was the next experiment. The towns of Southold, South- 
ampton, and Easthalnpton expressed themselves willing to contribute, if 
they might enjoy the t)rivileges of the New England colonies. The peoplc 
of Huntington refused tltogether; for, said they, "wê are deprivcd of the 
liberties of Englishmen." Thc pcople of Jamaica declared the decrce of the 
governor a disfranchisement, contrary to the laws of thê English nation. 
Flushing and Hempstead were e(tually resolutc. The votcs of the several 
towns were presented to the governor and council; thcy were censurcd as 
"scandalous, illegal, and seditious, alienating thc peaceable from their duty 
and obedience," and, ,ccording to the established precedcnts of tyranny, 
were ordercd to be publicly burned before the town-hooEse of New York. 
It was easy to burn the rotes which the ycomanry of Long Island had 
passed in their town meetings. But, meantime, the forts were not put in 
order; the government of the duke of York was hated as dcspotic ; and when, 
in the ncxt war between England and the Netherlands, a small Dutch squad- 
ron, commandcd by the gallant Evertsen of Zealand, approached Manhattan 
(July 30th, 1673) the city was surrendered without a blow; the people of New 
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Jersey malle no rcsistancc, and thc counties on thc Dclwarc, rccovering 
greatcr privileges than thc hd cnjoycd, checrfully followcd thc cxample. 
Thc quiet of the ncighbouring col«nics was sccured by t compromise for 
Long Island ,'nd a timely message from Massachusetts. Thc ycr in which 
Champlain and thc French entered New York on the north as cncmies to the 
Fivc Nations, udson and thc Dutch appeared at the south as thcir fricnds. 
The Mohawk chicfs now caïne down to congïatulate thcir brcthren on the 
recovcry of thcir colony. "We bave alwavs," said they, "bccn as ont flcsh. 
If thc French corne down  " " " " " 
from Cana(la, wc wfil jom wth thc Dutch nation, 
and livc and (lie with thcm";and thc words of love were confirmed by a belt 
of wampum. New York was once more a province of thc Nethcrlands. 
The moment at which Holland an(t Zealtnd retire(| for a season from Ameri- 
can history, likc thc moment of thcir cntrance, was  sc,son of glory. The 
little nation of merch,'nts and manufacturers ha(t just achicved its inde- 
pendencc of Spain, and givcn fo the Protestant worl(1 a bri]liant cxamplc 
of a fedcral rcpublic, whc its marincrs to()k l)osscsion of thc Hudson. The 
country w:ts now rccon(luer(,d , at a rime wh(n th(' provinces, single-handcd, 
wcre :tg:dn struggling for (xist(,nce a,gaist yct, norc powerful antagonists. 
France, Sul)port(,(l by the bislol)S ()f Miinster tn(l Colognc, had succeedêd 
in involving l';glan(t in a cosl)ir:ey for th(; 1)olit,ical (lcstruction of Eng- 
lan(l's commerci,l rival. Charl(,s II h:(l begun hostilities as a pirate; and 
Louis XIV (Il(! hot (tisguisc the purposc ot' conqucst. Ttc annals of the hunmn 
race record but fcw instnc(,s where moral I)ow(;r bas so successfully dcficd 
cvcry (lisl)arity of force. At se_a, wh(;r(; greatly superior numbcrs werc on 
thc si(te of the allicd fleets of Frace and Englan(t, tlm untiring courage of 
the 1)utch woul(l hot consent to t)e (l('fcaW(l. ()n l:d, the dikcs were broken 
up; the country (lrowne(1. Thc l:mding ()f British troops in Holland could 
be prevente(1 only by three naval engagements. About three wccks aftcr 
the conqucst of New Nctherlan(ls the le,st and most terrible conflict took 
place ncar thc IIel(lcr (August 21st, 1673). Viclory was with De Ruytcr 
and the younger Tromp, the gm:tr(lians of lh(,ir c()untry. Th(; British ilcct 
rctreate(t, and was pursued; the coasts of Holl:(l werc protected. 
For norc than a century no other ha.val combttt was fought betwcen 
Netherlan(ts and Englan(t. The English parliament, con(lcmning thc war, 
refuse(1 supplics; Prussi and Austri«t were alarmed; S1)ai openly threat- 
ened, and Charles lI consentc(t to treatics. All conqucsts wcr(' to bc rcstorêd, 
and Holland, which tmd becn thc first to cldm the cnfranchisemcnt of the 
occans, against its present inter('sts, csta,blishe(1 by compact thc rights of 
neutral flags. In a work (te(tic:te(t to all t,lw princes (t nations of Chris- 
tcndom, and ad(lrcsse(l to the common int,clligcnce of the civiliscd 'orld, 
thc admirable Grotius, contcnding that rigtt and wrong are not thc cv«mes- 
cent expressions of ttuctuating opinions, but are endowc(1 with an immortality 
of thcir own, h,'t(1 cstablishcd the fre(,,dom of the scas on an imperishable 
foun(tation. I(lcas once gcnerated live forcver. With thc rccognition of 
maritime liberty, Holland (lisappers from Amcrican history; when, after 
the lapse of morê than a century, this principle cornes in jeopardy, Holland, 
the mother of four Amcrican states, will fise up as an ally, bequeathing to 
the new fcderal republic the dcfencc of comnmrcial frccdom whict she had 
vindicated against Spain, and for which wc shall sec hêr prosperity fall a 
victim to England. 
On the final transfer of New Nethcrlands to England (October 31st, 1674), 
after a military occupation of fifteen onths by the Dutch, thc brother of 
Charles II rcsumed the possession of New York, and Cartcret appcars once 
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more as proprietary of thc eastern moicty of New Jersey; but the banks of 
the Delaware were r'escrved for mon who had bcen taught by [Gcorge Fox] 
the uncducatcd so of a poor Lcicestershire weaver to seek the principle 
of God in their own hc,rts, and to build the city of humanity by obeying 
thc nobler instincts of humm nature. 

THE QUAKERS THEIR SETTLEMENT IN WEST NEW JERSEY (1675 A.D.) 
Everywhere in Europe the Quakers were exposcd to pcrsecution. In 
Englamt, the gencml laws against dissentcrs, the stature against papists, and 
spccial statuI,es against thcnsclv(',s put them at the mercy of every malignat 
informer. Thcy were hatcd by thc church and the Presbyterians, by tte 
pecrs and the king. The codes ot' that day dcscribe them as "an abominable 
sect" ; "thcir principl(;s as imosistent with any kiiM of governmcnt." I)uring 
the Long larliament, i the tient of the protect, or,W, ,t the restora.tion, 
Eglan(1, in New I'@and, in the Dutch colony of New Nctherlands, every- 
where, ami f)r log, wearisonc years, they were exposed to i)Crl)etual langers 
and griet's. Thcy werc wlfippel, crowde, d ito jail mog felons, kcl)t in 
dung¢,ons foui and gloony t»cymd imgin:xtion ; fin¢'d, e, xil,l, sold int, o colonial 
bondage. They bore the trunt of the p¢,rsecutio of thc dissenters. Impris- 
oned in winter wil,houl, tire, they perished frm frost. Som were vietis to 
the barbarous cruell,y of the jailer ; twic¢; George Fox narrowly escal»ed leatl. 
The despised people l»raw,d every ianger to continue their assemtlies. Ilalel 
out by violence, ttey retured. When their neeting-houses wer« trn down, 
they gath¢',re,l openly on the ruins. They could hot be dissolwd t»y armel 
men; mM wlmn t,heir Opl,osers took shovels to throw rubbish cm them, they 
stood close togethcr, "willing to lave been buried Mive, wilnessing for tte 
Lord." They were exc«eding great suff',rers for their profession, and i sonm 
cases trcal, ed worse llmn elm worst of the race. They were as poor sleep 
appointed to the slauglt, cr, and :fs a people killed all day long. 
Is il, stntnge t|utl, they look<,| beyond the Atlantic for a refuge ? Wh<,n 
New Netherlands was reeovered from the I Jnited l'rovinees in 1674, Berk<,l<,y 
and Carter<,t, as we have see, entcre<l again into possession of their province. 
For Berkcley, Mready t very old mme, the visions of colonial fortme hml hot 
been realiscd; bhere was not, hing before hitn but contcsts for quit, rents with 
settlers resolved on govenfing themst,lves; and Marel 1Silo, 1674, ,u few 
nonths after the retum of George Fox from his pilgrinmgc to all the colonies 
from Carolina to Rhode Isla<t, thc hmghty peer, for £1 ,{100, sohl thc moiety 
of New Jersey to Quakers, fo John Fenwiek in trust for l,;dward Byllinge 
and his assigns. A disput,e between Byllinge an<l Fenwiek was allayed by 
the benevolent <lecision of Willimn Penn; and in 1675, Fenwiek, with a large 
eompany and scveml fmnilies, set sail in the Gri[]ïth for the asylum of Friends. 
Aseending the Delaware, he landed on a pleasant, fertile spot, and as the 
outward worl<t easily takes the hues of men's minds, ho ealled the i>laee 
Salem, for it seemed the <lwelling-plaee of pe,ee. 
Byllinge was embarrassed in his fortunes; Gawen Laurie, William Penn, 
and Nieholas Lueas beemne his assigns as trustees for his ere<litors, 
shares in the un<tividel moiety of New Jersey were offered for sale. As 
affair of property, it was like the land eompanies of to-day; exeept that in 
those days speculators bought actes by the hundred thousan<t. But the 
Quakers wished more; they desired fo possess a territory where they eould 
institute a government; and Carteret retulily agreed fo a division (August 
26th, 1676), for lfis lmrtners left him the best of the bargain. 
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And now that thc men who had gone about to turn the world upsidc 
down were posscsscd of a province, what system of politics would they 
adopt ? The Quakcrs, following thc saine exalted instincts, couhl but rcncw 
the fundamcntal lcgislation of thc mon of the Mayflowcr, of Hartford, and 
of thc Old Dominion. "The concessions arc such as Fricnds approve of"" 
this is thc message of thc Quakcr proprietarics in England to thc fcw whg 
had emigrated: "Wc hy « ïound,tion for aftcr agcs to undcrstand their 
lîberty as Christians and as me, n, that thcy may hOt bc brought into bond- 
agc, but by thcir own consent; for we put thc power in thc pcoplc." And 
on thc third day of March, 1677, the chartcr (or |'undamcntal laws) of West 
New Jersey was perfectcd nd publishcd. They are writWn with almost as 
much mcthod as prescrit day constitutions, and rccognise the principlc of 
dcmocratic cquality as unconditionally and univcrsally as thc Quakcr society 
itsclf. 
Ilmncdial»]y thc Englist Qukcrs, with thc 
flocked to West New Jersey, an(t commissioners, possessing a lemporary 
authority, were sent to adninister affairs, till a topular government eould 
be instituted. When the vessel, freighted with the men of petme, arrived in 
America, Am|ros, then the gow, rnor of New York, elaine(l jurisdietion over 
the.ir territory. The clain, wlich, on the femlal sys{em, was perlmps a just 
one, was c<>npronise<l as a l>resent question, In<| referr<,d for <lecision to 
England. Meantime lanls were pur«hased of tle hdias; the planlers num- 
bere<l near]y four hun<[re<l suls; anal already at Burlbgt, on, 
eovere<t with sailcloth, the Quakers began to holl relîgious neetigs. The 
lndian kings also gathered in couneil under tle sladcs of thc Burlington 
forests in 1678, and <leelared t,lwir joy at tle tr{slect of pe'manent peaee. 
Everytlfing augured sueeess 1,o tle eolony, but that, at New Castle, the 
agent, of the {tuke of York, who still possessed D<,laware, exaeted eustons of 
the ships aseemting to New Jersey. 1t may have been loestly belicved 
that his .iurisdietion ineluded tle whole river; when urgent remonstran<',es 
were nade, the tuke freely referred tle quesl, ion lo a, disiteresl<'t commission. 
The argument of the Quakers breathes the sl>irit of Anglo-Saxons: 
"An express grant of the powers of governnent in<lueed us to buy the 
moiety of New Jersey. If we eould nol, assure l>eople of an easy, free, and 
sale gow, rnment, liberty of eoscience, a¢l an inviolnble IOSSeSsion of lhcir 
civil rights and free&ms, t nwr' wilder'ss would be no cn<:ouragement. 
It were mabmss to lea,ve a free country fo plant a wildeness, and give another 
person an absolute title to tax us al, will." 
Sir William Jones deei<ted tlat, as the grant from the «luke of York had 
reserved no profit or jurisdietion, the tax was illegal. The duke of York 
promptly aequieseed in the deeision, and in a new indenture (August 6th, 
1680) relinquîshed every daim fo the terri tory and the government. 
After sueh trials, vicissitudes, a, nd suecess, the light of peaee dawned 
upon West New Jersey; «md in Novenber, 1681, Jennings, aeting as governor 
for the proprietaries, eonvenel the first legislative assembly of tte represen- 
tatives of men who s,id "thee" and "thou" to all the world, ant wore their 
hats in presenee of beggar or kig. Their first measures establishe<l their 
rights by an aet of fundamental legislation, ,'md in the spirit of "the Conces- 
sions," they framed the, ir government on the basis of humanity. Neither 
faith, nor wealth, nor race was respecte<l. They met in the willerness as 
nen, and founded soeiety on equal rights. What shall we reltte of  eom- 
munity thus org,nised ? That they multiplied, and were happy; that they 
levied for the expenses of their commonwealth two hundred pounds, to be 
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paid in corn, or s'ldns, or money; that they voted thc governor  salary of 
twent, y pounds; that thcy prohibited the sale of ardent spirits to thc Indiens; 
that they forbade imprisonment for debt? The formation of this little 
governmcnt of a few hundred souls, that soon incrcascd to tlousançls, is one 
of thc most beautiful incidents in thc history of thc agc. Wcst New Jersey 
had been a fit home for Fénelon. A loving correspondcnce began with Friends 
in England ; and from the fathers of the sect frequent messages were rcccived. 
In thc midst of this innocent tranquillity, Byllinge, the original grantee 
of Berkeley, claime(t as proprietary the right of noninating thc (teputy- 
governor. The usurpation was resisted. Byllinge grew importunate; and 
thc Quakers, sctting a new prccedent, amendcd tleir constil,utions, accor(tig 
to the prescribed method, and thon clectcd a govcrnor. Everything went 
wcll in West New Jersey; tlfis method of reform was the advice of William 
Pcnn. 
For in the mean rime William Penn had become deel)ly intereste(1 in the 
progrcss of civilisation on thc Dclaware. In company will 
ha(| purehased last New Jersey of the hcirs of Carterct. Bul, of th(' eastern 
nmiety of New Jersey, t)eopl(,(| chictly by Puritas, th(', tisl,()ry is intimal,t'ly 
contracte(| with that of New York. Tle lie thal, (|ivi(i(,s l]:sl, a(| W('s, 
New Jersey is the line whcre thc influence of the humant society of Friends 
is mcrged in that of Puritanisln. 

BANCROFTS ACCOUNT OF TIIE CAREER OF WILLIAM PENN 

It was for the grant of a territory on the opposil,e bank of the Delaware 
that William Pcnn, in June, 1680, becmne a suitor. His fath('r, distiguished 
in English history by the conquest of Jamaica, and by his conducl,, (liscreiion, 
and courage in the signal ba.ttle against the Dutch i 1665, lad bequeatt(,(l 
to his son a claire on the govcrnment for sixtcen thousaml l)OmMS. Massa- 
chusetts had bought Maine for a littlc more than one thousand 1)()un(ls ; the, 
and long :fterwar(ls, colonial property was lightly csl,eme(1 ; md io tte 1)ro(li - 
gel Charles II, always embarrassc(t for noey, the 
thc casiest mo(le of eaneelling the debt. Willian Pcm ha(t powerf(fl t'ricanais 
in North, Halifax, and Stm(tcrland; :md a plc(tg(; giv(;n to his fathm" on his 
de,th-bC obtaincd for him the assured frien(lstip of th(. (luke ()f York. 
Sustdncd by sueh friends, and pursuing his objcet with cthusiasn, 
William Penn triumphed over "the great opposition" wlich h(; cneountcr('(t, 
and obtaincd a eharter for thc territory, whieh reeeiv(;d from Ch:trl('s Il 
the namc of Pcnnsylvania, and whieh was to inelule tlree d(;gr(;es of l:itu(te 
by rive dcgrees of longitude west from the Delaware. Thc duke of Y()rk 
desired to rctain the three lower eounties, that is, the star(; of Delaw:re, :ts 
an appendage to New York; Pennsylvmi, was, therefore, i that dirCii()n, 
linited by a eirele drawn af, twc]ve toiles' distance fron New (;est, l(;, north- 
ward and wcstward, unto thc beginning of thc forti(;th (l(,gree of latitu(l(,. 
This impossible boundary reecived the asset of the agents of t]m duke of 
York and Lord Baltimore. 
Thc eharter, as originally (trawn up 
powcrs of governmcnt analogous to those of thWehartcr for Marylan(l. The 
aets of thc future colonial legislture were to be submitte(l to the kig and 
eouneil, who had power to annul them if eontrary to English law. The bishop 
of London, quitc unnceessari]y, e]aim,d seeurity for the English eturch. 
The people of thc country wcre to be sale against taxation, cxeept by thc 
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provincial ssembly or the English parliament. In other respects the usual 
franchises of  feudal proprietry were conceded. 
Pennsylvnia included the principal scttlements of the Swedes; nd patents 
for land hd been mde to Dutch and English by the Dutch West Indi 
Compny, and afterwrds by the duke of York. The royal proclamation 
of April 2nd, 1681, soon announced to all the inhabitants of the province 
tht William Penn, their bsolute proprietary, was invested with all powers 
and pre-eminences necessary for the government. The proprietary also 
issued his proclamation to his vssls nd subjects. I t wa,s in the following 
words : 
Mv FmEDS: I wish you all happiness here and hereafter. These are fo lettyou know, 
that if hath pleased God in his Providence to east you within my Lott and Care. It is  busi- 
ness, that though I never undertook before, yet God has given me an understanding of my 
duty and n honest minde fo doe if uprightly. I hope you will not be troubled at, your chainge 
and the king's ehoice; for you are now fixt, af the mercy of no Governour that eomes fo make 
his fortune great. You shall be governed by lws of your own makeing, and live a free, and 
if you will, a sober and industreous People. I shll hOt usurp the right of any, or oppress 
his person. God hs furnisht me with  better rcsolution, and hs given me his grace to 
keep it. In short, whtever sober and free men ean reasonably desire for thê seeurity and 
improvenent of their own happiness, I shall hearti]y comply withI beseech God fo direct 
you in the way of righteousness, nd therein prosper you and your children after you. I 
ara your true Friend, 
London, 8th o/the Month called A pril, 1681. WM. PNn. 

Such wcre the pledgc.s of the Quakcr sovereign on assuming the govern- 
ment; it is the duty of history to state that during his long reign thcse pledgcs 
werc re(lecmed, tte noyer refused thc freemen of Pennsylvania a rcason- 
able des;re. With his lotir to thc inhabitants, young Markham immediatcly 
sailcd as agent of the proprietary. During thc summer thc conditions 
for the st]c of lan(ts were rcciproca]ly ratificd by Penn and a company of 
advcnturers. The en tcrprise of p]an tbg a province had been vast for a man 
of large fortunes; Pcnn's wholc estate had yieldcd, when unencumbered, 
a revenue of .£1,500; t)ut in his zcal to rescuc his suffering brethrcn from per- 
sccution, he ha(I, by hevy expenses in courts of law and at court, impaired 
his resources, wh;ch te might hope to retrieve fro thc sale of domains. 
Would ho sacrifice his (luty as a man to his cmoluments as a sovereign? 
In August, a company of traders offered six thousand pounds and an annual 
revenue for a monopoly of thc ]n(lian traffic bctween the Dclaware and the 
SusquOmnna. To a fathcr of , family, in straitened circumstances, the 
mptation was great; but Penn was bound, by his religion, to equal laws, 
and he rebuke(1 thc cupidity of monoI)oly. "I will not abuse thc love of 
Go(l"--such was his dccision--"nor act unworthy of his Providence, by 
(tefiling what came to me clean. No; let the Lord guide me by his wisdom, 
to honour his nme and serve his truth and people, that an examplc and a 
standard may be set up to the nations"; and ho adds to a Friend, "Thcre 
nmy be room thcre, though hot herc, for the tIoly Experiment." 
With a company of emigrants, full instructions wcre forwarded (Septem- 
ber 30th) respecting lands and planting , city. Meantime, the mind of Penn 
was deeply agitated by thoughts on the govcrnment wh;ch ho should estab- 
lish. To him govcrnment was a part of religion itself. He believed "any 
government to be free to the people, where thc laws rule,.and the people are 
a party to the laws." That Penn was super;or to avarice, was clcar from 
his lavish expenditures to relicve the imprisoned; that ho had risen above 
ambition, appeared from his preference of the dcspised Quakers to the career 
of high advancement in the court of Charles II. But he loved to do good; 
H. W.--VOL. XXIII. D 
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and could passionate philanthropy resign absolute power, apparcntly so 
favourable to the exercise of vast benevolence ? Herc, and hcre only, Penn's 
spirit was severely tried; but he resisted the temptation. "I purpose"-- 
such was his prompt decision (May 5th, 1682)re" for the matters of libcrty 
I purposc, that which is extraordinarymto leave myself and successors no 
power of doeing mischief; that the will of one man may not hindcr the good 
of a whole country." "]t is the great end of government to support power 
in reverence with the peoplc, and to secure the people from the abuse of 
power; for liberty without obedience is confusion, and obediencc without 
liberty is slavery." Taking counse], therefore, from all sides, listening to 
the thcories of AIgernon Sidney, whose Roman pride was evcr faithful fo 
the republican cause, and deriving still botter guidance from the suavity 
and humanity of his Quaker brcthren, Pcnn published a frame of govern- 
ment, not as an established constitution, but as a system to be referred to the 
freemen in Pcnnsylvania. About the saine time a free society of traders 
was organised. "It is a very unusual society"--such was thcir advertisc- 
ment--" for if is an absolute frce one, and in a free country; cveryone may 
be concerncd that will, and yct havc the saine liberty of private traflîque, 
as though there were no society at all." 
Thus the government and commercial prosperity of the co]ony werc 
founded in frecdom ; to perfect his territory, Pcnn desircd to possess the bay, 
the river, and the shore of the Delawarc to the ocean. It w«s not difficult 
to obtain from the duke of York a relcase of his claim on Pcnnsylvania; 
and, after much negotiation, the lower provincc was granted (August 24th) 
by two deeds of feoffment. From the forty-third degrec of latitude to the 
Atlantic, the western and southcrn banks of Dclawarc rivcr and bay wcrc 
under the dominion of William Penn. 
Every arrangement for a voyage to his province bcing finished, Penn, 
in a beautiful letter, took lcave of his family. His wifc, who was the love 
of his youth, he reminded of his impoverishment in consequence of his public 
spirit, and recommended economy: "Livc low and sparingly till my debts 
be paid." Yet for his children he adds, "Let their learning be liberal; sparc 
no cost, for by such parsimony all is lost that is saved." Agriculture ho 
proposed as their employment. "Let my chih]ren be husbandmen and housc- 
wives." Aftcr a long passage, on the 27th day of Octobcr, 1682, William 
Penn  landed at Newcastle. 
The son and grandson of naval ofiïcers, his thoughts had from bovhood 
been dirccted to the ocean; the conquest of Jamaica by his father'carly 
familiarised his imagination with the New World, and in Oxford, e at the age 
of seventeen, he indulged in visions of happinca% of which America was the 
sccne. Bred in the school of îndepcndency, he had, while hardly twc]ve 
years old, learned to listen to the voice of God in his soul; and at Oxford, 
where his excellent genius received the benefits of learning, the words of a 
Quaker [perhaps] preacher so touched his heart that he was fincd and after- 
wards expelled for nonconformity. His father, bent on subduing his enthu- 
siasm, beat him and turned him into the streets, to choose between povcrty 
with a pure conscience or fortune with obedience. But how cou]d the hot 
anger of a petulant sailor continue agains an only son ? It was in the days 

[ Penn was born in London in 1644. His mother was Margaret Jasper, daughter of a 
rich merchant of Amsterdam. On his father's side, it is saîd, he was Welsh, and his grcat- 
randfather was a John Tudor, called Penmunnith, i. e., "Hill-top," later abbreviated to 
ohn Penn.] 
[ He was noted at Oxford both as  scholar and as an athlete.] 
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of thc glory of Descrtes tht, to complete his eduction, William Penn 
rcceivcd  father's permission to visit the Continent. 
In 1664 the appointmcnt of his fther to the command of a British squad- 
ron, in the naval war with Hollnd, compclled his return to the cre of the 
estatcs of the fmilv. In London the travelled student of Lincoln's Inn, if 
diligent in gdning knowlcdge of English lw, was yet esteemed, says Pepys,m 
"a most modish fine gentleman." 
Having thus perfected his understanding by the learning of Oxford, the 
religio and philosophy of the French Huguenots and France, and the study 
of the hws of England, in the bloom of youth, being of engaging manners, 
and so skilled in the use of the sword that he easily disarmed an antagonist, 
of great natur,l vivaeity and gy good humour, the career of wealth and 
lreferment openel before him through tlm influence of his father and the 
rea(ly fivour of his sovereign. But his mind was alredy imbued with "a 
deep sense of the vanity of the world, ,nd the irreligiousness of its religions." 
A t length, in 1666, on a journey in Ireland, William Penn heard his old 
frien(l Thom,s Loe slek of the faith that overcomes the world; the undving 
fir,s of enthtsism at once blazet up within him, and be renounced e:¢ery 
]ope for the path of integrity. It is a pth into which, says Penn, "God, in 
lis everlasting kindness, guided my feet in the flower of my youth, when 
,bout two-and-twenty years of age." And in the autumn of that year he 
ws in j,il for the crine of listening to the voice of conscience. "Religion " 
sueh xvas lis remonstranee to the viceroy of Ireland" is rny crime and 
y innocece; it akes me a prisoncr to malice, but my own frêenmn." 
Art,er his enlrgem(',t, return,_'ng t,o Engl,nd, he encountered bitter mockin;s 
,-m(t scorings, lhe invectivcs of the priests, the strângeness of all his old 
comp,-mions; it w«s noised about, in the hshionable worht, as an excellent 
jest, says PeI»ys,m tht "William Penn w,s  Quakcr again, or some very 
eltmeloly thing"; nd in 1667 his father, in ,nger, turned him penniless 
out of doors. 
ïhe outcast, saved fron extreme indigence by a mother's fondness, became 
an ,'tutlor, nl annouced to princes, priests, nd people tht he ws one 
of the despise(t, afllicted, md forsaken Quakers; and repairing to court with 
lis ht on,  he souglt to engage the duke of Buckingham in favour of liberty 
of conscience, claine.(l from those in authority better quarters for dissenters 
thym stocks, an¢l whips, nd dungeons, and banishments, and was urging the 
cuse of t'fco(loin with importunit, y, when he himself, in the heydey of youth, 
was consignel t,o , long anti close imprisonment in the Tower in 1668. His 
offence was heresy; the bishop of London menced him with imprisonment 
f(r lire mfless he wouht rec,nt. "My prison shall be my grave," answered 
l'enn. Ch,rles II sent the hum,ne and cndid Stillingfleet to calm the 
young enthusiast. "The Tower"such was Penn's message to the king---"is 
to ne the worst argument in the world." In vin did Stillingfleet urge the 

[' Charles II was only amused at Penn's refusal to doff his hat in the royal presence. 
Indeed, on one occasion the king himself stood bareheaded. "Why dost thou remove thy 
hat, friend Charles?" asked Penn. And Charles answered, "Because where I am it is cus- 
toma .ry for only one fo remain uneovered." The use of "thee" and "thou" in those days 
meant much. The singular "thou" was reserved, as are the French tu, the German du, and 
various equivalents in other languages fo this day, for intimate friends, or, strangely enough, 
for those whom one scorns; the plural "you" being reserved for al] formal uaages. To 
the Quakers the use of a plural form for one person, even the sqvereign, was bad as grammar 
 " i "t " 
and worse as snobbc .ry. To royalty and formal acqualntance.s., however, the famll ar h_ou_ 
came always as a belittling insult, or af least a familiarity, hke the unwarranted use of the 
first naine to-day. It had, thereforc, a personal and a political meaning to ail Europe, difficult 
.... has assed out of collo um] use n the Enghsh language ] 
to understand now that thou p q " " "  
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motive of royal favour nd preferment; the inflexible young man demandcd 
frecdom of Arlington, "as the natural privilege of an Englishman." After 
losing his freedom for about nine months, lfis prison door w opened by the 
intercession of his father's friend, the duke of York; for his constancy had 
commanded the respect and rccovered the favour of his father. 
Scarcely ha(1 Penn been at liberty a year when, aftcr the intense intoler- 
ance of "the conventicle act," he was arraigned for having spoken at a Quker 
meeting. "Not all the powers on earth shall divert us from meeting to 
adore our God who made us." Thus did the young man of five-and-twenty 
defy the English legislature. Amidst angry exc]amations and menaces, he 
procecded to plead carnestly for the fundamcntM laws of England, and, as 
he was hurried out of court, still reminded the jury that "they were his 
judgcs." Dissatisfied with the first verdict returned, thc recorder heaped 
upon the jury evcry opprobrious epithet. "We will have a verdict, by the 
help of God, or you shll starve for it." "You are. Englishmen," said Penn, 
who hd been again brought to the bar; "mind your privilege, give not aw,y 
your right." "]t nevcr will be well with us," said the recorder, "till some- 
thing like the Spanish Inquisition be in England." At last the jury, who had 
receivcd no refreshmcnts for two days and two nights, on thc third dty 
(September 5th, 1670).gave their verdict, "hot guilty." The recorder fined 
thcm forty mrks apece for their indcpendence, and, amcrcing Penn for 
contempt of court, sent him bck to prison. The trial wms an era in judicial 
history. Thc fines wcre soon afterwrds discharged by his fathcr, who was 
now approaching his end. "Son William," said the dying admiral, "if you 
and your friends kccp to your plain way of preaching and living, you will 
umke an end of the priests." 
Inhcriting a large fortune, he continued to defend publicly, from the 
press, the principlés of intellectuel libcrty and morM equality; he renon- 
strated in unmesured terres against the bigotry nd intolerancc, "the hellish 
darkness and debauchery," of thê university of Oxford ; he exposed the errors 
of the Romsn Catholic church, and in the ssme breath pleaded for  tolera- 
tion of their worship ; ,nd never fe.ring publîcly to address  Quaker meeting, 
he was soon on the road to Newga.te, to surfer for his honesty by  six mon ths' 
imprisonment (1670-1671). "You are an ingcnious gentleman," said the 
magistrate at the triM; "you have a plentiful estate; why should you tender 
yourself unhappy by assocîating with such a simple people?" "I prefer," 
said Penn, "the honestly simple to the ingeniously wicked." The magistrate 
rejoined by ch8rging Penn with previous immoralities. The young man, with 
passionte vehemence, vindicated the spotlessness of his lire. "I spcak this," 
he adds, "to God's glory, who has ever preserved me from the power of these 
pollutions, and who, from a child, begot a hatred in me towards them. 
Thy words shall be thy burden ; I trample thy sl8nder as dirt under my feet." 
From Newgate Penn ddressed parliament and the nation in the noblcst 
lea for liberty of conscience-- liberty which he defended by arguments 
rawn from experience, from religion, and from reason. If the efforts of the 
Quakers cannot obtain "the olive branch of toleration, we bless the providence 
of God, resolving by patience to outweary persecution, and by our constant 
sufferings to obtain a victory more glorious tha,n our adversa,ries can achieve 
[ Gulielma Maria Springett, daughter of Sir Wm. Sprîngett, a parliamentary officer 
killed in the civil war.] 
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whose noble spirit "chose him belote many suîtors," and honoured him with 
"a deep and upright love." As persecution in England was suspended, he 
enjoyed for two years the dclights of rural life, and the animating pursuit of 
letters; till the storm was rcnewed, and the imprisonment of Gcorge Fox, 
on his return from America, demandcd intercession. What nced of narrating 
the severities which, like a slow poison, brought the prisoncr to the borders 
of the grave ? Why enumerate the atrocities of pctty tyrants, invested with 
village magistracics, the fcrocious passions of irresponsible jailers ? 
It was his love of freedom of conscience which gave interest to Penn's 
exertions for New Jersey. The summer and autumn after the first consider- 
able Quaker emigration to the eastcrn bank of thc Dclaware (1677), George 
Fox and William Penn and Robert Btrclay, with others, êmbtrked for Hol- 
land, to evangelise thc Continent;and Barclay and Penn went to and fro in 
Germany, from the Weser to thc Mayne, thc Rhine, and the Neckar, distrib- 
uting tract, s, discoursing with men of evcry sect and every tank, preaching 
in palaccs and among the peasants, rebuking evcry attempt to inthrall the 
mind, and scnding rcproofs to kigs and magistrates, to the princes and 
lawyers of ail Christendom. 
The opportunity of observing the aristocratie institutions of Holl,nd and 
the free commercial citi(s of Gcrmany w.s v,uluable to a st:ttesman. On his 
return to Englan(1, thc new suffcrings of thc Quakers cxcitcd a direct appeal 
to the English parliâment. Thc special law against papists was turned 
against the Quakêrs. 
Dcfeated in his hopes by the prorogation and dissolution of the parlia- 
ment in 1679, l'enn appealed fo the people, and took an active part in the 
ensuing elections. But every tiope of reform from parliament vanishcd. 
Bigotry and tyranny prewilcd more than cvcr, ttnd Penn, dcspairing of 
relief in Europe, bent the whole cnergy of hi. mimi to accomI»lish thc estab- 
lishment of a frec government in thc New Worl(t. Huntane by nature and 
by suffering; familiar with the royal fanfily; intimate with Sunderland and 
Algernon Sidney; acquainted with Russell, Halifax, Shaftesbury, and Buck- 
ingham; as a menber of the Royal Society, the pcer of Newton and the 
great scholars of his age--he valucd thc prompings of a frcc min(t more than 
thc awards of the learncd, and reverenced the single-minded sincerity of thc 
Nottingham shephcrd more than the authority of c()llcgcs and he wisdom of 
philosophers. And now, being in the meridian of lire, but a year ohter than 
wa.s Locke, whcn, twclve years before, he had frame(t a constitution for Caro- 
lina, the Quakcr legislator was corne to the New World to lay the foundations 
of statcs. Would he imitate the vauntcd system of thc great philosoI)her? 
Lockc, like William Pcnn, was tolerant; both loved freedon; both cher- 
ished truth in sincerity. Locke compare(t the soul to a sheet of white paper, 
just as Hobbes had compared it to a slate, on which time and chance might 
scrawl their experience ; to Penn, the soul was an organ which of itself instinc- 
tivcly brcathes divine harmonies, like those musical instruments which are 
so curiously and perfectly framed that, when once set in motion, they of 
themselvcs give forth all the melodics dcsigned by the artist that made them. 
To Lockc,n "conscience is nothing else than out own opinion of out own 
actions"; to Penn, it is the image of God, and his oracle in the soul. Locke 
deduces government from Noah and Adam, rests it upon contract, and 
announces its end to be the security of property; Penn, far from going back 
to Adam, or even to Noah, declares that "therc must be a pcople before a 
government," and, deducîng the right to institute government from man's 
moral nature, seeks its fundamental rulcs in the immutablc dictates "of 
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universal reason," its end in freedom and happiness. Locke, as an American 
lawiver, dreaded "a too numerous democracy," and reserved all power to 
wealth and the feudal proprietaries; Penn believed that God is in evcry con- 
science, his light in every soul; and thercfore, strctching out his arms, ho 
built--such are his own words--"a free colony for ail mankind." This is 
the praise of William Penn, that, in an age which had secn a popular revo- 
lution shipwreck popular liberty among selfish factions, which had seen 
Hugh Peters and Henry Vane pcrish by the hangman's cord and the axe; 
in an age when Sidney nourished the pride of patriotisn rather ttmn the 
timent of philanthropy, when Russell stood for the liberties of his order, and 
not for new enfranchisemcnts, when Harrington and Shaftesbury and Locke 
thought government should rcst on property--Pcnn did hot despair of humm- 
ity, and, though all history and experiencc denicd the sov(,reignty of the peo- 
ple, darcd to chcrish the noble i(le, of man's capacity for self-governnmnt. 
Conscious that thcre was no room for its cxercise in Engln(l, tlc pure cnthu- 
siast, like Calvin and Descartes, a voluntry exil(,, was corne to thc banks of 
the Delaware to institute "the Holy Experiment." 
The ncws spred rapidly that the Quaker king was af New Castle; an(l, 
on thc day after his landing (October 28th, 1682), in 1)res(,n(;e of a crow(t 
of Swedes and Dutch and English, who had gathered roun(l the court- 
house, his deeds of feoffment were produeed; the duke of York's agent sur- 
rendered the territory by the solemn delivery of earth amt wter, :i(1 Penn, 
invested with supreme and undefined power in Delaware, t(tlresse{l the assem- 
bled multitude on government, reeommended sobriety and peace, and pledged 
himself to grant liberty of eonseienee and civil freedoms. 
From New Castle Penn ascended the Delaware to Chester. Fro Chester, 
tradition deseribes the journey of Penn to have been eontinuel with a few 
friends in an open boat, in the earliest days of Novenber, to the beautiful 
bank, fringed with pine trees, on whieh tlm eity of Philadell»lia was soon to 
fise. In the following weeks Penn visited west and (':tst New .l{,rs(,y, New 
York, the metropolis of his neighbour proprietary, th(; duke of Y(»rk, 
after meeting Fricnds on Long Island, he returned to the banks of 
Delaware. 

THE GREAT TREATY WITH THE LENNI-LENAPE (1682-1683 A.D.) 

To this period belongs his first grand treaty with the Indians. Beneath 
a large elm tree at Shackamaxon, on the northern edge of Philadelphia,  Will- 
iam Penn, surrounded by a few friends, in the habiliments of peace, met 
the numerous delegation of the Lenni-Lenape tribes. The great treaty 
was not for the purchase of lands, but, confirming what Penn had written 
and Markham covenanted, its sublime purpose was the rccognition of the 
equal rights of humanity. Under thê shelter of the forest, now leafless 
by the frosts of autumn, Penn proclaimed to the men of the Algonquin 
race, from both banks of the Delaware, from the borders of the Schuvlkill, 
and, it may have been, even from the Susquehanna, the smne simple" nes- 
[ Bancroft,o Fiske,b and others place this meeting about Novetnt»er 1682. Stonen 
dates if on June 23rd, 1683 basin the date on Penn's Letters to the I,'r('e So«,et of Trade 
, , . , . . . y _ fs of 
August 16th, 1683; Stone claires tat at Penn s first meeting the Indans rcfused to sell him 
any land, or at least did not understand his purpose. As we have seen, this was by no means 
the first instance of purchase from Indians. The Dutch under Minuit bought lands, as did 
the Puritans and Roger Williams, hot to mention West's purchase of the site of Richmod 
in 1610, Calvinist's in 1634, and the 8wedish in 1638.] 
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sge of peace and love which George Fox hd professed before Cromwell, 
and Mary Fisher had borne to the Grand Turk. The English and the Indian 
should respect the saine moral law, should be alike secure in their pursuits 
and their possessions, and adjust every difference by a peaceful tribunal, 
composed of an equal number of men from each race. "We meet"--such 
were the words of William Pcnn--" on the broad pathway of good faith and 
good will; no advantage shall bc taken on either side, but ail shall be open- 
ness and love. I will not eall you ehildren, for parents sometimes chide 
their ehildren too severely; nor brothers only, for brothers ditter. The 
fricndship betwecn me and you I will not compare to a ehain; for that the 
rains might rust, or the falling trec might break. We are the same as if one 
man's body were to be divided into two parts; we are ail one flesh and blood." 
Thc children of the forcst werc touched by the sacred doctrine, and 
renounced thcir guile, and their re, venge. Thcy received the presents of Penn 
in sincerity; and wit,h hearty friendship they gave the belt of wampum. 
"Wê will live," said they, "in love with William Pcnn and his children, as 
long as thc moon and the sun shall endure." 
This treaty of pcace and friendship was ruade under the open sky, by 
the side of the Delaware, with thc sun, and the river and the forest for 
witnesses. It was not confirmed by an oath; it was not ratified by signa- 
turcs and scals; no written record of the conference can be found; and its 
terres and conditions had no abiding monument but on the hcart. The 
simple sons of the wildcrness, returning to their wiwams, kept the history 
of thc covcnant by strings of wampum, and, long afterwards, in their cabins, 
would count over the shells on a clean piece of bark, and recall to their own 
memory, and repeat to their children or to the stranger, the words of Will- 
iam Penn. New England had just terminatcd a disastrous war of exter- 
mination; the Duteh were searecly ever at peaee with the Algonquins; the 
laws of Maryland refer to Indian hostilities and massacres, whieh extended 
as far as Riehmond. Pcnn came without arms; he deelared his purpose 
to abstain from violence; he had no message but peaee; and not a drop of 
Quaker blood was over shed by an Indian. 
Was there not progress from Menendez to Roger Williamsfrom Cortcs 
and Pizarro to William Pcnn ? Thc Quakers, ignorant of thc homage whieh 
their virtues wouht reeeive from Voltaire and Raynal, men so unlike them- 
selves, exulted in thc eonseiousness of thcir humanity. We have done better, 
said they truly, "than if, with the proud Spaniards, we had gained the mines 
of Potosi. We may make the ambitious hcroes, whom the world admires, 
blush for their shameful vietories. To the poor, dark souls round about 
us we teach their rights as men. The seene at Shaekamaxon forms the 
subieet of one of the pietures of West; but the artist, faithful neither to the 
Indians nor to Penn, should have no influence on history.g 
Of this Shaekamaxon Treaty, Voltaire q says: "It was the sole treaty 
between these peoples and the Christians that was neither sworn to nor 
broken." He eomtnents also on "the very novel spectacle of a sovereign 
whom everybody eould 'thee-and-thou' (tutoyer) and address with hat on 
head. William Pen (sic) eould boast of having brought baek the Age of 
Gold, whieh is spoken of so often, but bas never really existed except in 
Pennsylvania." 
Francis Parkman somewhat qualifies his praise of ïenn's suceess with 
the Indians. He says: "With regard to the alleged results of the pacifie 
eonduet of thc Quakers, out admiration will diminish on elosely wewing 
the eireumstanees of the case. The position of the colony was a most for- 
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tunate one. Had the Quakers planted their colony on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, or among the warlike tribes of New England, their shaking of hands 
and assurances of tender regard would not long have availed to save them 
from the visitations of the scalping-knife. But the Delawares, the people 
on whose territory they had settled, were like themselves debarred the use 
of arms. The Iroquois had conquered them, disarmed them, and forced them 
to adopt the opprobrious name of "women." The humble Delawares were 
but too happy to receive the hand extended to them, and dwell in friendship 
with their pacific neighbours; since to have lifted the hatchet would have 
brought upon their heads the vengeance of their conquerors, whose good will 
Penn had taken pains to secure.  
The sons of Penn, his successors in the proprietorship of the province, 
did not evince the same kindly feeling towards the Indians which had dis- 
tinguished their father. Earnest to acquire new lands, they commenced 
through their agents a series of unjust measures, which gradually alienated 
the Indians, and, after a peace of seventy years, produccd a disastrous rup- 
ture. The Quaker population of the colony symp,thid in the kindness 
which its founder had cherished towards the benighted race. This fecling 
was strengthened by years of friendly intercoursc; and, except where privatc 
interest was concerned, the Quakcrs ruade good their reirated professions 
of attachment. Kindness fo the Indian was the glory of their sect.r 
In the year 1683 Penn oftcn met the Indians in council, and at their 
festivals. He visited them in theîr cabins, shared the hospitable banquet 
of hominy and roasted acorns, and laughed and frolickcd, and practised 
athletic games with the light-hearted, mirthful, confiding red men. 2 He 
touched the secret springs of sympathy, and succeedhg generations on the 
Susquehanna acknowledged his loveliness. 
Peace existed with the natives; the contentment of the emigrants was 
made perfect by the happy inauguration of the governmcnt. A general 
convention had been permitte(| by Penn (December 4th to 7th, 1682). 
The people preferred to appear by their representatives; and in threc days 
the work of preparatory legislation at Chesr was finishc(1. The chartcr 
from the king did not include thc territories; thcse were now enfranchised 
by the joint act of thc inhabitants and thc proprietary, and united with 
Pennsylvania on the basis of equal rights. Thc freedom of all the inhabi- 
tants being thus confirmcd, the Inward Voice, which was the celestial visitant 
to the Quakers, dictated a code. God was declared the only Lord of conscience; 
the first day of the week was reserved, as a day of leisure, for thc ease of the 
creation. The rule of cquality was introduced into familles by abrogating 
the privileges of primogeniture. The word of an honest man was evidenee 
without an oath. The mad spirit of speculation was checked by a systen 
of strict accountability, applied to factors and agents. Every man liable 
to civil burdens possessed the right of suffrage; and, without regard to sect, 
every Christian was eligible to office. No tax or custom could be levied but 
by law. The Quaker is a spiritualist; the pleasures of the senses, masks, 
revels, and stage-plays, not less than bull-baits and cock-fights, werc pro- 
hibited. Murder was the only crime punishable by death. Marriage was 
esteemed a civil contract; adultery a felony. The Quakers had suffered from 
wrong împrisonment; the false accuser was liable to double damages. Every 
prison for convicts was made a workhouse. There were neithcr poor rates no 
1 He paid twice for his lands ; once to the Iroquois, who claimed them by right of con- 
quest an'd once to their occupants, the Delawares. 
t .. 
[ Wataon quotes an eyewitness who sad she saw Penn outdance all the Indians.] 
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tithes. Thc Swedes and Finns and Dutch were invested with the liberties 
of Englishmen. 
The government having becn organised, Willîam Pcnn, accompanied 
by members of his counail, hastened te West River, te interchange courtesies 
with Lord Baltimore, and fix the limits of their respective provinces (Decem- 
ber 1 lth). A discussion of three days led te no result; tired of useless debates, 
Pcnn crosscd the Chcsapcake te visit Fricnds at Choptank, and returned 
te his own province, prepared te renew negotiation, or te submit te arbi- 
tration in England. 

PENN FOUNDS PIIILADELPHIA 
He new sclectcd a site for a city, purchased the ground of the Swedes, 
and in a situation "net surpassed"--such are his words--"by one among 
all the many places he had se.en in thc worl¢l," on OE neck of land between 
the Schuylkill and Delawarc, appointcd for a town by the convenience of 
thc rivers, thc firmness of the land, the pure springs and salubrious air, Will- 
ian Penn laid out Philadclphia, the city of refuge, thc mansion of freedom, 
the home of humanity. But vast as were the hopcs of the humble Friends, 
who new marked thc boundaries of streets on the chestnut or ash and walnut 
trces of the origbm! forest, thcy were surpassed by the reality. Pennsyl- 
vania bound the northcrn and thc southern colonies in bonds stronger than 
ppcr chains; l'hiladclphia was the birthplace of Amêrican independence 
and thc plelge of uion. 
Match 12th, 1683, the infant city, în which there could havc been few 
mansions but hollow trccs, ws alrcady the scene of legislation. Frein each 
of thc six counties into which Penn's dominions were divided, nine reprc- 
sentativcs, Swedcs, Dutch, and Quaker preachcrs, of Wales and Ireland 
and England, wcre clectcd for the purpose of establishing a charter of liberties. 
Thcy dcsircd it night bc thc acknowledged growth of the New World, and 
bear date in Phildelphia. When the gencral assembly came togcther, Pcnn 
rcfcrrcd te tlm frame of govcrnment proposed in England, saying, "You 
my amcnd, lier, or add ; I ara rcady te scttlc such foundations as may be for 
your happincss." 

THE FRAME OF GOVERNMENT (1687 A.D.) 

The constitution which woEs est:blished creatcd a legislative council 
and a more nunmrous ssembly; thc former fo bc elected for three years, 
one-third bcing renewed annually; thc assembly to be annually chosen. 
Rotation in oitice was enjoined. Thc thcory of the constitution gave to the 
governor and council thc initiation of all laws; thcse were to De promulgated 
to the peoplc; and the office of the assembly ws dcsigned to be no more 
than to ret)ort the decision of the people in their primary mtings. Thus 
no law coul(| bc en,ctcd but with the direct assent of the whole community. 
Such was the systcm of the charter of liberties. But it recëived modifications 
from the lcgislaturc by which it was established. The assembly set the pre- 
cedent of engaging in dcbte, and of proposing subjects for bills by way of 
conference with the govcrnor and council. In return, by unanimous vote 
a negative voice was allowcd the governor on all the doings of the council, 
and such a power was virtually a right to negative any law. It had been more 
simple to have left the assembly full power to originate bills, and to the 
govcrnor an unconditional negative. This was virtually the method estab- 
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lished in 1683; it was distinctly recognised n the fundamcntal law in 1696. 
Besides, the charter from Charles II held the proprictary responsible for 
colonial legislation; and no act of provincial legislation could be perfected 
till it had passed the great seal of the province. That a ncgative voice was 
thus reserved to William Pcnn, was, we believe, the opinion of the colonists 
of that day; such was certainly the intention of the royal chartcr, and was 
necessary, unless the proprietary relation was to ceasc. In other respects, 
the frame of govcrnment gave all power to the people; thc iudges were to 
be nominated by the provincial council, and, in cse of good behaviour, 
could not be removed by the proprictary during thc terre for which thcy 
were commissioned. 
But for thc hercditary office of proprietary, Pcnnsylvania had becn a 
representative dcmocracy. In Maryland, the council was naned by Lord 
Baltimore; in Pennsylvania, by the pcople. In Maryland, the power of 
apponting magistratcs, and a|l, evcn thc subordinatc cxccutivc oflïcers, 
rcstcd sole.]y with the proprietary; in Pennsylvania, Willi,m Pcnn could 
not appoint a iustice or a constable ; every exccutive oflïcer, except the highêst, 
was elccted by the people or their representativcs; and the govcrnor could 
pcrform no public act, but with thc consent of the council. Lord Baltimorc 
hd a revenue dcrivcd from the export of tobacco, thc stap]e of Maryland; 
and his colony was burdencd with taxes; a similar revenue ws ofl'cred to 
William Pcnn, and dcclincd ; nd tax-gathcrcrs were unknown in his province. 
In the naine of ail thc frccmen of the province, the chartcr was received 
by the assembly with gratitude, as one "of more than expectcd liberty." 
"I desired," says Penn, "to show men as free and as happy as thcy can bc." 
In the dccline of life, the language of his heart was still the saine. "If, in 
the relation betwcen us," he write.s in his old age, "thc people want of me 
anything that would make them happier, I should readily grat it." 
To the chartcr which Locke invented for Carolina, the ptlatincs voted 
an immutablc immortality; and it never gained more than a short, partial 
existence. To thc people of his province Pcnn left it free to subvcrt or alter 
the frame of government; and its essential principles romain to this day 
without change. Such was thc birth of popular power in Pcnnsylvania 
and Delaware. It remained to dislodge superstition from its hiding-places 
in the mind. The Scandinavian emigrants came from their native forests 
with imaginations clouded by the gloomy terrors of an invisible world of fiends ; 
and a turbulent woman was brought to trial as a witch. Pcnn prcsided, 
and the Quakers on the iury outnumbcred the Swedcs. The jury, having 
listened to the charge from thc governor, returned this verdict:" The prisoner 
is guilty of the common faine of being a witch, but not guilty as she stands 
indicted." Thc fricnds of the liberated prisoner werc required to give bonds 
th she should keep the peace ; and in Penn's domain, from that day to this, 
neither demon nor hag ever rode through the air on goat or broomstick; 
and the worst arts of conjuration went no farther than to foretell fortunes, 
muttcr powerful spells over quack medicines, or discovcr by thc divining 
rod the hidden treasures of the buccaneers. 

RAPID GROWTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Meantimc the ncws spread abroad, that William Pcnn, the Quaker, had 
opened "an asylum to the good and the oppressed of every nation";and 
humanity went through Europe, gathering the children of misfortune. From 
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England and Wales, from Scotland and Ireland, and thc Low Countrics, 
emigrants crowded to the land of promise. On thc banks of the Rhine 
it was whispered that the plans of Gustavus Adolphus and Oxensticrna 
were consummated; new companics were formed undcr better auspices 
than those of the Swedes; and from the highlands abovc Worms, the humble 
people who had mclted at the eloquence of Penn, the Quaker emissary, 
renounced their Gcrman homes for t.he protection of thc Quaker king. There 
is nothing in the history of thc human race likc the confidence which thc 
simple virtues and institutons of William Pcnn inspired. The progrcss 
of his province was more rapid than the progress of New England. In thrcc 
years fron its foundation, Philadelphia gained more than New York lmd 
donc in hall  century. This ws thc happicst season in the public lift of 
William Penn. "I must, without vanity, say"--such was his honcst cxul- 
tation"I havc led thc greatest colony into Amcrica that ever any man 
di(1 upon a privatc cre(lit, and thc most prospcrous beginnings that evcr 
wcre in it arc to bc foun(l amongst us." 
The mission of William Pcnn was accomplishe(1; and now, likc Solon, 
thc most humane of ancient legisltors, he prcptr(;(l to leave the common- 
wcalth of which he h,d foundcd the happincss. ]ntrusting the great scal 
to his friend Lloyd, and thc cxecutive power to a comnittce of the council, 
Penn sailcd for England (August 12th, 1684), ]cavig frccdom to its own devel- 
opinent. His departurc was happy for thc colony :md for his own tran- 
quillity. He had csttblished a democracy, and was himsclf a feudal sover- 
egn. The two clcments in the governmct wcrc incompatible; and for 
ninety years the civil history of Pennsylvania is but thc account of thc jarring 
of these opposing interests, to which there coul(l be no happy issue but in 
popular independence. But rude collisions were not yet begun; and the 
benevolence of William Penn brcathed to his people a farcwell, unclouded 
by al)prehension. "My love and my lifc are to you and with you, and no 
water can quench if, nor disturbancc bring it to an end. ] bave been with 
you, care(| over you, and served you with unfcigncd love; and you are beloved 
of me an(t (lear to me bcyond uttera,nce. And thou, Philadclphi.', the virgin 
settlement of this province, lny soul prays to Goal for thee, tiret thou maycst 
stand in the (l:y of trial, and that thy children may bc blcssed. Dear 
fricnds, my love salures you all." 
The question respccting thc boundarics between the domains of Lord 
Baltimore and of Willittm Pcnn was promptly rcsumcd before the comnittee 
of tmdc and plantations; and, after many hearings, it was decided that the 
tract of Delaware did not constitute a prt of Maryland. The proper 
daries of thc territory rcmained to be settlcd; and the prescnt limits of Dela- 
ware were cstablished by a compromise. 
This decision formed thc basis of an agreement between thc respective 
heirs of the two proprietaries in 1732. Three ycars afterwards the subject 
bccame a question in chancery; in 1750 the present boundaries were decreed 
by Lord Har(|wicke; ten ycars afterwards they were, by agreement, more 
accurately defined; and in 1761 the line between Maryland and Pennsylvania 
towards the west was run by Mason nd Dixon. Delware lies bctween the 
saine parallels with Maryland; and Quakerism did hot exempt it from negro 
slavery. 
But the care of colonial property did not absorb the enthusiasm of Penn; 
and, now that his father's friend had succeeded to the thronc, hc employed 
his fortune, his influence, and his faine to secure t|mt "impartial" libcrty 
of conscience which, for nearly twenty years, ho h:td advocttted, with Buck- 
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îngham and Arlington, belote the magistrates of Ircland, and English juries, 
in the Tower, in Newgate, bcfore the commons of England, in public discus- 
sions with Baxter and the Fresbyterians, belote Quaker meetings, at Chester 
and Philadelphia, and through thc prcss to thc world. It was his old post 
--the office to which he was faithful from youth to age. Fifteen thousand 
families had been ruined for dissent since the restoration; rive thousand per- 
sons had died victims fo imprisonment. The monarch was persuaded fo 
exercise his prerogative of mercy ; and at Penn's intercession, in 1686, hot less 
than twelve hundred Friends were libcrated from the horriDlc dungeons and 
prisons where many of them had languishcd hopc|essly for ycars. Pcnn 
delîghtcd in doing good. His housc was thronged by swarms of clients, 
envoys from Massachusetts among thc number; and somctimcs thcre were 
two hundred at once c|aiming his disintcrested good offices with the king. 
For Locke, thon a voluntary exile, and the firm friend of intellectual frecdom, 
he obtained a pronise of immunîty, which thc blamcless phî]osophcr, in the 
just pride of innocence, rcfuscd. And ai the vcry rime when the Roman 
Catholic Fénelon, in France, was p|eading for Protestants against the into|- 
erance of Louis XIV, the Protestant Pcnn, in England, was labouring to 
rescue the Roman Catholics fron thc icalousy of the English aristocracy. 
Thc political tracts of "the arch Quaker" bave the calm wisdom and the 
univcrsa|ity of Lord Bacon; in behalf of liberty of conscience, they bcauti- 
fully connect the immutable principles of human nature and human rights 
with thc character and origin of English frecdom, and cxhaust the question 
as a subiect for English |egislation. Pcnn ne.ver gave counsel at variance 
with popular rights. He resiste| thc commitmcnt of the bishops fo the 
Tower, and, on the day of thc birth of thc prhce of Walcs, prcssed the king 
exceedingly to set thcn at liberty. Itis private correspon(lence t)roves that 
he esteemcd parliamcnt thc only power through whieh his e(1 eould be 
gain.ed. England to-day confesses his sagaeity, and is dolng honour to his 
genlus. He came too soon for sueeess, and he was aware of it. After more 
than a century, the laws which he rcproved bcgan gmdually to be repealcd; 
and the prineiple whieh he developed, sure of bnnortality, began slowly but 
firmly asserting its power over the legislation of Great Britain. 
The politieal connections of William Penn have involved him in the 
obloquy whieh followed the overthrow of the Stuarts; and the friends to the 
tests, eomprising nearly all the members of both the politieal parties, into 
whieh England was soon divided, have generally been unfriendly to his good 
name. But, their malice has becn without permanent effeet. Their final 
award is given freely, and eannot be shaken. Every charge of hypoerisy, of 
selfishness, of vanity, of dissimulation, of eredulous confidence; every form 
of reproaeh, from virulent abuse to eold apology; every ill naine, from tory 
and Jesuit to blasphemer and infidelhas bee used against Penn; but the 
eandor of his eharaeter always triumphed over ealumnv. His name was 
safely eherished as a household word in the eottages of iVales and Ireland, 
and among the peasantry of Gertnany; and not a tenant of a wigwam from 
the sea to the Susquehanna doubted his integrity. His faine is now wide 
as the world; he is one of the few who have gained abiding glory. 
Was he prospered ? Belote cngaging in his Ameriean enterprise, he had 
impaired his patrimony to relieve the suffering Quakers; his zeal for his 
provinces hurried him into colonial expenses beyond the returns; 1 his 

[ While the Pennsylvanians were jeMously reaching out for enlarged liberties, Penn 
wrote to them: "I am sorry at heart for your animosities. For the love of God, me, and 
the poor country, be not so govcrnmentish, so noisy and open in your dissatisfactions." He 
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philanthropy, establishing popular power, left hi,n without a revenue; and he 
who had so often becn imprisoned for religion, in his old agc went to jail for 
debt. But what is so terrible as rcmorse--what so soothing as an approving 
conscience ? William Penn was happy. "tic could say it bcfore the Lord, 
he had the comfort of having approvcd hi,nsclf a Iaithful stcward to his 
understanding and ability."g 

LATER YEARS OF PENN 

Penn was four times imprisoned by King William [on his accession after 
the revolution of 1689]: thc king took from him thc governmcnt of the prov- 
ince, and in 1693 appointed Colonel Bejamin Fletcher govcrnor of Penn- 
sylvania and New York. King Willim at lcngth became convinccd, from 
the strictest scrutiny, that Pcnn's attachmcnt fo the Stuart fami]y was 
merely personal, and that his gratitu(le was hot likcly to occasion any detri- 
ment to him, and thc proprictor ws soon rcinstt(;d in the royal favour 
(August 20th, 1694). Being permitto(l to resume n(1 exercise his rights, he 
appointed William Markham to be his deputy governor. In 1696 the assembly 
passcd a third fr«tme of govermn(nt, which was signe(l by the governor, the 
object of which was to correct certain brcach(;s of the charter government, 
agaist which the second frame ha(l hot sufliciently guar(ted. 
In 1699, l'enn, accompanie(t by his faily, again visited his colony, with 
the intcntion of en(ting his (lays in thc so('iety of his people. Ncgro slavcry 
and Indian intercourse ha(t crept into the colon3, , a(1 their effects were 
abun(1,'mtly visible in the altcrcatios which ensue(l between the proprietor 
and the asscmbly. Pcn prel)ared three bills, an(t presented thcm to the 
scmbly; but thc two most important were negatived, and the third, rela- 
tive to the tri«l and punishment of slaves, was the only one sanctioned by 
the legislaturc. With his own sect, he was more successful; and the final 
abolition of slavery in Pennsylvanit was ultinately owing to Quaker influence. 
Penn was disheartene(t, and deterine(1 to return to England; but it 
would have been iml)alitic to lcave thc province whilst, affairs were in such a 
state of confusion, lIe therefore prel)are(t a new constitution in 1701, which 
was rea(lily accept, e(l by the assembly. This fourth frame of government 
introduccd nany important change, s. It gave to tle assembly the power of 
origina(ing bills, which had previously becn p()ss(,ssed by the governors only, 
and that of amending or rejecting t'hose which might be laid before them. 
To the govcrnor it reserved a n(gative on thc acts of the asscmbly, the right 
of appointing his own council, and the cxecutive power. Although this 
ehartcr gave gcneral satisfaction in the provice of Pennsy]vania, yet the 
"Three Lower Counties" refused fo accept if; tmd, in the following year, 
they established a separatc assembly at New Castle, acknowledging, however, 
the saine governor. 
After this fourth charter was accepted, Penn returned to England, assign- 
ing as a reason his having learned that the ministry intendcd to abolish the 
proprietary governments in North America, whi(;h mde it absolutely neces- 
sary for him fo appcar there in order to oppose a lne,sure so derogatory to 
his interests. While in England, he was pursued by complaints from America 
against Governor Evans. This governor exerted himself to establish a militia 
system, which, though popular in Dclawarc, was odious in Pcnnsylvania; 
eomplained that their quarrels were preventing immigration, and had cost him persona!ly 
£10,000. When his quitrents were complained of a.s taxes which he did not need, he wrote, 
"God is my witness, I am above £6,000 out of pocket more than I ever saw by the province."] 
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and he also announced thc approach of a hostile invasion, which caused 
many individuals, and amongst thesc four Quakcrs, to take up arms. This 
report proving fa]se, the asscmbly impcachcd Evans and his sccretary Logan. 
Penn thereforc rmoved Evans, and appointed in his stead Charles 
Gookin, whose age, expérience, and mild character seemed well suited to 
satisfy the peoplc over whom he was to presid. But having complained 
once, they sccmed to have acquird a ]ove of complaint, and not only werc 
more hostile to Gookin ttmn they had bcen to Evans, but began to scion very 
narrowly the conduct of Pcnn himself. Finding that the provincial affairs 
still went wrong, Pcnn, now in his sixty-sixth year, addrcssd the asscmbly 
in a letter rcp]cte with calm solemnity and dignified concern. Hml all othcr 
knowldge of Pcnn and his deeds becn lost, this letter alone would havê 
enab]cd us to write thc cMracter of its author. Its effect was apparent at 
the next e|ection, whcn thc enemies of Penn were reiêctcd by the voters. 
But before this clmnge could bave been known to him, he was attacked by 
a succession of apoplectic fits which ultimately terminated his lift, July 30th, 
1618.s 
The heirs of Penn institued a suit for the succession to he governorship, 
whieh was finally awarde(| to hîs three sons by his second wife. In 1779 the 
Pennsylvania legislature adopted a new constitution abolishing ghe propri- 
egary governmen and the quitrents of the Penn heirs, and voted £130,000 
remuneration, to be paid three years after peace with England. It was even- 
tually paid in the sure of 570,000. In 1790 the British govCnment voted 
the el(lest maie descendant of Penn's second wife a pensiori of £4,000 to quiet 
his claims for the surrender of his territories. As late as 1884 this pensio, 
was commuted for the sure of £67,000.a 
By pursuîng the course commcnced by Penn, the eolony gradually înereased 
in wealgh and populEgion, without any of those ferful Indian invasions 
which so much retarded the increase of the other colonies. The only subject 
of disquiet in the coiony, for many years, was a dispute betwcen the govcr- 
nors and thc a.sscmbly, on the subject of excmpting the lm(ts of thc propri«'- 
tary from gcneral taxation--a claire which the inhtbitants resisWd ts unjust. 
Aftcr much altercation on this subject, the assembly deputed thc celebr,tcl 
Beniamin Franklin to London, as their agent to petition the king for redrcss. 
In thê discussion before the privy council, Franklin accede(1 to an arrangement 
making the assessments fait and equitable ; and a bill, signed by the governor, 
for levying t,hesc taxes, received the royal approbation. 
Pennsylvania was the last colony settlcd, cxcepting Georgia, and her 
increase in wealth and population ws more rapid ttmn tht of any of the 
others. In 1775 she possesse(t a population of 372,208 inhabitants, collectcd 
and raised in less than a ccntury.s 

SOUTHERN COLONIES TItE CAROLINA8 

The early history of the American colonies is of necessity a disjoinied 
chronicle, in which each must be carried forward to a certain point and left 
there, while others are brought to convenient r;sting-places. Eventually, 
all these streams flow into one broad river, whose course ha,s continuity of 
progress. We have ahnost reached that point, but must delay yet awhil 
to recount the foundation of the southern colonies of the Carolinas and Geor- 
gia, and the northern French Colonies, which have since becom Canada.a 
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We must now IcoEve for the present the sttes of New Englnd, ustcre 
alike in charcter and clime, and turn to those summcr rclms of thc south 
which excited the cupidity of the early French nd Spnish adventurcrs. 
We must become more intimately acquinted with thc rcgion where De Soto 
wandered in search of thc land of gold; where the good Coligny planted his 
settlements of pcrsecuted Huguenots; where Ctho]ic bigotry dyed the soil 
with their blood; nd whcre, also, the brave Ralcigh plnned magnificent 
schemes of colonisation, and reped only the fruits of disppointment nd 
sorrow. 
The vast territory of North Amcric was, as wc hve secn, for half  cen- 
tury fter the English bcgan to colonise if, divided into two districts, called 
North nd South Virginie; "all lands lying towards thc river St. Lawrcnce, 
from the northern boundries of thc province now called Virginia, belongcd 
to the northern, and all those to the southwrd, as far s the gulf of Florid, 
to the southern district." 
The French colonists first gve the naine of Carolin, to the country which 
is still so designated, in honour of thcir worthless monarch, Charles IX. In 
1630, Charles I of Englnd groEnted a tract of lnd south of Chcspeke bay 
to Sir Robert ttcth, his ttorney-generfl, under thc naine of Carolana; 
but owing to the politicl git,'tions in EnglEnd, the projected colonisation 
of this country ws nevcr ctrried out. With the restoration, thc English 
rcasserted their claire to that lorion of Americ which hd bcen known 
under the dcsigntion of South Virginia, md the fcrtility and desimbleness 
of which was now an cstablished fct. Somewhat bcfore the time, therefore, 
when thc rcstored monrch made  grnt to his brother, the duke of York, 
of the Dutch possessions of New Nethcrlands, he conferred the vast territory 
comprised between Albcmrle sound, southward to the river St. John, under 
the nme of Carolina, upon eight proprictors, among whom wcre some of his 
principal courtiers; tht is to say, C1oErcndon, the prime minister; Gencral 
Monk, now duke of Albemr]e; Lord Cmven; Lord Ashlcy Coopcr, after- 
wards Erl of Shftesbury : Sir John Colleton, Lord John Berkclcy, his brother, 
Sir William, governor of Virgini,% and Sir George Carteret. The grant made 
to thcsc proprictarics constituted them absolute sovcreigns of the country. 
Their right, however, was immediately disputed both by the Spaniards-- 
whose fort of St. Augustine was considercd to estblish actual possession-- 
and by the assigns of Sir Robert Heth; but neither claimants could stand 
beforc the new nd more powerful ptentces. Bcsidcs these, other parties 
of a much more sturdy and unnmngeablc character had alredy cstab- 
lishcd themselvcs on its costs. New Englnd, which possessed within itself 
not only an expansive principlc, but one which took deep root on any soil 
which it touched, had plantcd not only  littlc settlement on Cape Fear, 
which had been fostcred in its distresses by thc mother-colony, but had sown 
the seeds of democrtic libcrty, from which, in part, must bc traced the 
resolute spirit which distinguished the colony of North Crolin in the long 
struggle through which it had to pss. 
Virginie, too, was "the mothcr of colonies"; and în 1622 the adventu- 
rous Porey, then sccretry of Virginie, trvelled overland to the banks of the 
Chown, or South river, reporting on his return most favourably of the kind- 
ness of the ntives, the fertility of the country, nd the hppy climte, which 
yielded two harvests in the yer. During the succeeding forty yers bas 
explorations were followed up, and when rcligîous persecution took place 
in Virgini dissenters emigrated largely. The country around Albemrle 
sound was estblished by Nonconformists, who hd purchsed  right to their 
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lands from the aborigines. These setflements were elaimed by the new pro- 
prietaries of Carolina, and 8if William Berkeley, governor of Virginia and 
one o he ]oin proprieors, w ordered by Iris eollegues o assume jurisdie- 
tion over them in their name. 
Berkeley, however, who knew oo well he ehameer of hese pioneer- 
settlers, did hOt venture to enforee his orders too strietly. Instead of this, 
he appointed William Drmnmond, one of the sentiers, to be the governor; 
and instituting a simple form of govemment, a eouneil of six members, and 
an easy tnure of land, lefe the eolony to tke eare of itself, to enjoy liberty 
of conscience nd the mnagement of its own affairs. "8uch," says Baneroft,v 
"ws the origin of fixed settlemens in North Crolina. The ehild of eeelesias- 

SIR ANTHONY A8HLEY COOPER 

(1621-1683) 

tical oppression was swathed in inde- 
pendence." 
Besides these settlements of New 
England :md Virginia, severM planters 
of Barbadocs had purchased from the 
Indians a tract of land thirty-two 
toiles square on Cape Fear river, where 
the New Englamlers had first settled 
themselvcs, and now applied to the 
new proprietaries for a confirmation of 
their purclmse and a charter of govern- 
ment. All their wishes were hOt 
granted, but Sir John Yeamans, a 
cavalier, and the head of these Barba- 
does planters, was appointed governor, 
with a jurisdiction extending from Cape 
Fear to the St. Matheo, the country 
being called Clarendon. This sertie- 
ment absorbed tlmt of the New Eng- 
landcrs, who, howevcr, were so far 
respected that Yeamans was instructed 
to be "very tender" towards them, to 
"make things easy to thu people of 
New England, that others lnight be 

attrcted there." The colony immediatêly applîed itself to the preparation 
of bords, shingles, and staves to be shipped to the Wcst Indies, and the 
same continues to this day to be the staplc of that region of pine forests and 
sterile plains. 
The proprietaries in the men time having ascertained the chracter of 
their territory, and become better acquainted wih its geography, obtained, 
in 1665, a second charter. 
This second charter was in total disregard of all other claires ; and this time 
their grant was extended hall  degree farther north, so as to include the 
setlements on the Chowan, and a degree and a hall farther south, including 
the Spnish colony of St. Augustine and part of Florida, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacifie Ocean. This vast grant, in fact, comprised all the prescnt 
territory of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabm, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arknsas, a considerable portion of Florida and Missouri, 
nearl), all Texas, and a large part of Mexico. Nor was this all; an addi- 
tional grant shortly afterwards added the group of the Bahama Isles, then 
famous as the resort of buccaneers, to the vast realms which thcir charter 
already included. 
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The infant settlement of Albemar]e continued to receive accessions from 
.Virginia and New England; and from Bermuda, already famous for the build- 
ng of fast-sailing ships, came a colony of shipbuilders. In 1669 the first 
laws were enacted by an assembly composed of the governor, Stevens, who 
had succeeded Drummond, a council of six, and twelve delegates chosen 
by the people. According to the laws of Virghfia, land was offered to all 
newcomers, and immigrant debtors were protected for rive years against 
any suit for debt contracted bcyond the colony. The governor and court 
constituted a court of justice, and wcrc entitled to a fee of thirty pounds of 
tobacco on evcry suit; and the colony bcing without any minister of religion, 
mrrige became a civil rite. Three years afterwards the proprietaries 
solemnly confirmcd the settlcrs in possession of their lands, and granted to 
them the right of nominating six councillors in addition to the six nominated 
by the patentees. The right of self government was thus established on the 
soil of North Carolina. 

LOCKES GRAND MODEL CONSTITUTION 

In the mean rime, the ambition of thc proprictaries extending with the 
extent of their chartcr, a magnificent schemc of sovcreignty was conceived, 
which was intendcd hot on]y to give them the wcalth of empires but thc 
famc of lcgislators. All that philosophic intellect and worldly sagacity 
could do to framc a model government was now done. The earl of Shaftes- 
bury was dcputed by his fellow-proprietaries to frame for this infant empire 
a constitution commensurate with its intended greatncss; and he employed 
his fricnd and proroe John Lockc, afterwards so well known for his philo- 
sophical writings, as lfis agent for this purposc. 
Locke conmmnced his labours on thc principlc that "compact is the true 
basis of government, and thc protection of property its great end." Cold 
and calculating, with no generous enthusiasm of soul, no sympathetic and 
aspiring impulses, guided alone by intellect and conventionality, it is no 
wonder that the "Grand Model," as the constitution of Carolina was called, 
failcd of practical application, and was finally, ai'ter the vain attempt of 
many years to enforce it, abandoned as totally inapplicable fo its purpose. 
It h been wcll,remarkcd by Bancroftg that "the formation of political 
institutions in the bnited Stats was not effectcd by giant minds or 'nobles 
aftcr thc flcsh.' The truly grcat lawgivers in the colonies first became as 
littlc childrcn."  But futile , was this Grand Model constitution, we must 
give somc ide, of it to our rcadcrs, fo show how little intellect merely and 
political wisdom e:n comprehend thc principles of succcssful governmcnt or 
the b,'sis of a prospcrous and hal)py social state" 
c ;'.The interests of the proprietaries, a government most able to monarchy, and a 
aoeml avoidance of a numerous democracy," are the avowed threefold objects of the Carolina 
constitution. The proprictaries, eight in number, were never to be increased or diminished; 
their dignity was heredita.. The vast extent of territory was to be divided into counties 
each containing about sevên hundred and fifty square mlles; to each county appertaine« 
two orders of nobility, a landgrave or earl, and two caciques or barons ; the land was to be 
divided into rive equal parts, one of which became the inalienable right of the proprietaries, 
another equally inalienably the property of the nobility, and the remaining three-fifths were 
reserved for ghe people, and might be held by lords of manors who were not hereditary 
legislators, but, like the nobility, exercised judicial powers in their baronial courts. The 
[ We have previously quoted Bancroft's comparison of the theories of Locke and Will- 
iam Pcnn.] 
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number of three nobles for cach county was to romain unalterable; aftcr the current ccntury 
no transfer of lands could take place. Each county, being divided into twenty-four parts, 
called colonies, was to be cultivated by a race of hereditary leetmen, or tenants, attached 
to the soli, each holding ten acres of land at a fixed rcnt; these tenants not being posscssed 
of any political franchise, but being "adscripts of the soli under the jurisdiction of their lord 
without any appeal " ; and it was added that "all the children of leetmen shall be lectmen, 
and so to ail generations." 

The political rights of the great body of thc people bcîng thus disposcd of, 
and a legislative barrier placed, as it were, against progressive popular improve- 
ment and enlighoenmcnt, a vcry complicaoed system of governmcnt was framed 
for the benefit of the privilegcd classes. "Bcsides thc court of proprictors, 
investcd with supreme executivc authority, thc prcsidcnt of which was the 
oldcst proprictor, with the title of palatine, thcrc wcre sevcn othcr courts, 
presidcd over by the rcmaining sevcn proprictors, with the titles rcspectivcly 
of admiral, chambcrlain, chanccllor, chief justice, high steward, and treasurcr; 
bcsides the president, each of thcsc courts had six councillors appoint(d for 
lift, two-thirds, at least, of whom must be nobles." Thcre is somcthing 
ahnost childish and ludicrous in the business of 
I)ompous (tigaitaries of an infant scttlement, the inhabitats of which livcd 
in log cabins scattere(1 through thc wil(lerness. Thc court of thc a(hir:fl 
ha(1 cognisancc of shipping and tra(tc; thc chambcrl:tin'" 
s, of pcdigrc(;s, festi- 
vals, sports, and ccrcmonics; thc chmcellor's, of state affairs «(t liccsc of 
printing; thc constable's, of war; the chief justice's, of or(linary judicial ques- 
tions; thc high steward's, of public works; thc treasurcr's, of fimnce. 
"All thcse courts unitcd," says Hildreth,h "werc to compose a grand 
council of fifty membcrs, in whom was vcstcd exclusively the right of pro- 
posing laws, whîch required, however, thc approwl of a parliamcnt of four 
cstatcs, proprietors, landgravcs, caciques, and commoners, to rcn(lcr 
wlid. The four estates ccmposing thc parliament were to sit in ont chambcr, 
cach landgravc and cacique being cntitlcd to a seat, but the proprictors, if 
thcy chose, to sit by deputy. Four commoners for each counly wcrc ttc 
representatives of the commons; the possession of rive hun(lrcd acres bcing, 
howcver, requisite to qualiçy for a s(at, and fifty acres of land fo give ,' 
elcctive vote. The proprictarics in thcir separatc courts had a veto on all 
acts.  
The people had thus no share whatevcr in the executivc, ju(licial, or 
legislative authority. "Thc four-and-twenty colonies of each county wcrc 
divided into four precincts, cach precinct having a local court, whence ppcals 
wcrc to lie to the court of chicf justice. Juries wcrc to decidc by maiority." 
To plead for money or reward in any court was denounced as "base and vile," 
an enactment little in accordance with the intercsts of thc lawyer. " None 
could be frecmcn who did not acknowledge God and the obligation of public 
wohip. Thc Church of England--against thc wishcs of Lockc, who wished 
to put all sects on the same footing--was to be supportcd by thc state. Any 
seven freemen might, however, form a church or religious socicty, providcd 
its members admittcd the rightfulness of oaths--which clause at once excludc(! 
the Quakers. By another provision, cvcry frecman of Carolina, of whatso- 
evcr opinion or religion, posscssed absolutc power and s,uthority over his ncgro 
slaves. '' 
Thîs "Grand Model constitution," whîch was extravagantly praiscd in 
England, was signed in March, 1670, and Monk, dukc of Albcmarle, as the 
oldest of the proprîetaries, was appoind palatine. Whilst this pompous 
scheme of legislature was occupying the wisest heads in England, threc ves- 
sels conveyed out emîgrants, at the expcnsc of £12,000 fo thc proprictaries, 
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un(ler the commnd of William Sayle, who established themselves on the old 
site of Port Royal. Thc grand aristocratical constitution was sent over in 
due form to Carolin,% but neither was it found more suitable at Albcmarle, 
in the north, th,n by Sayle's colony in the south. The character of the pcople 
of Albemarle rendered its intro(luction impossible; "those sturdy dwellers in 
scattcred log cabins of the wilderness could hot be noblcmen, and would not 
be scrfs." This unfortunate constitution, which ruade John Locke a land- 
grave, and the noble pr<)prietarics in succession palatincs, led to a long and 
fruitless struggle of its founders to force upon thc settlers a form of govern- 
inclut incomp:tible with thcir circumstances, and from which they had noth- 
ing to gain, but everything to lose. The contest continued for three-and- 
twenty ycars, when thc Grand Model, baseless as a fabric of mist, was formally 
abrogate(1. 
About thc rime whcn the new constitution was first exciting the derision 
and abhorrcncc of thc stur(ty Nonconformists of Albcmarlc, distinguished 
nfiisters among thc Quakcrs travelled from Virginia into North Carolina, 
,'m(| were r(;c(ive(1 "tcn(lcrly" by , peoplc naturally rcligious, but amongst 
wlon, ai, tl:tt tiret, w:s no inis(»r of Christ. The "Society of Fricnds" 
w«r(' thc tirst to org:lise a rcligious gov«rnmcnt in this portion of Amcrica. 
I thc auttnm of 1672 George Fox lfimself visite(1 Carolina. Carolin,% like 
Rho(tc ]sla(t, was : place of refuge for schismatics of all kinds, who now 
"livc(t lon(,ly in the woo(ls, with grcat (logs to guard thcir houses"; men and 
wo(,n of thoughtful min(ls "open to the conviction of truth," and who 
rcc(,ivc(l Che 1)rcachings ,'m(1 tcachings of Gcorge Fox and his brcthren with 
grcat joy. 

CULPEI'ER'S REBELLION (1677 A.D.) 

Willing (lisciplcs of G('orge Fox, as the pcol)]e of North Carolina proved 
thcns(,lv(,s to be, wer(, sure to protest against ad ()pi)ose  constitution like 
lhat of Shat'tesbury and Locke. The introduction of it was not only (lifficult, 
but w:ts soon ren(tcred iIll)ossil)le, by the accession of dissenters from Eng- 
l:m(l, an(l so-called "runaways, rogues, and rebels" from Virginia, who, on 
lhc SUl)l)ression of an insurrection therc, ftc(t daily to Carolina as their coin- 
mon t)ltce of refuge. Another cause of (tissatisfaction with the English gov- 
crnncnt, and ()f constant irritation, was thc enforcement of the Navigation 
Laws. The 1)opulation of the wholc statc as yet, in 1677, amounted to littlc 
more than four thousan(l ; "a fcw fat cattlc, a littlc maize, and eight hundred 
hogshca(ts of tobacco formed all thcir cxports," and the few foreign articles 
which thcy required were brought to them by the traders of Boston. Yet, 
small as 0ris tratlïc was, iL was cnviêd by the English mcrchants; thc Navi- 
gation Iaw was ordere(t fo bc strictly cnforced, thc New England tradcr was 
(triven from thcir harbour by unreasonable duties, and the Carolinians them- 
sclves h:(l no othcr frce markct for their few exports than England. 
The attenpts af cnforcing thc Navigation Laws hastened an insurrection, 
which was fostered by thc refugees from Virginia and the men of New Eng.- 
l:m(l, an(l which justifiêd itself by the publication of thc first American mam- 
festo. The threefol(t grievances of the colony were stated hercin to be: 
excessive taxation; thc abridgment of political liberty by the altered form 
of government, with thc denial of a free election of an assembly; and the 
unwisc interruption 9f the natural channels of commerce. The head of this 
insurrection was John Culpeper, a man stigmatised by the English party as 
one "who dcserved hanging, for endeavouring to set the poor to plunder the 
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rich." The whole body of the settlcrs was insurgcnt; Miller, the chier object 
of their hatred, and scvcn proprietary deputics were arrested and imprisoned, 
courts of justicc cstablishc(1, and a parliament called. With a popular govern- 
ment, narchy was at an end; though when the new govcrnor, Eastchurch, 
rrivcd, none wouhl acknowledge his authority. The following ycar, Cul- 
peper and Holden werc sent to England to negotiatc a, compronfic with the 
proprietarics and to obti the rccll of Mificr. 
Miller, howcver, an(t his companions, having cscaped from prison, tact the 
deputies in Englm(l, and as the supporters of thc Navigation Laws wcre sus- 
tained by  powcrful interest therc, Culpeper when about to cmbark for 
America was arrcsted in his turn on the charge of iterrupting the collection 
of dutics and their mbczzlemcnt. Ho denmndcd his trial in Caro]ia, whcre 
the act was conmitted. "Let no favour be slow," cried th(, adverse party; 
and ho was brouglt to trial. Shaftcsbury, howcver, then in the zenith of 
his popularity, appcarel on his behalf, declaring "tlmt therc never tm¢l bcen 
a regular govcrnme,t in Albemarle ; that its disordors w¢'re only feuls anong 
the plantcrs, whieh eold hOt amount to treason"--mt ho was ae(luittel. 
O the acquittal of Culpeper, tire prlriel,tries fmnd tlemselves in a 
position. After looking ttt t,te question i evcry poilL of view, cxeepting 
t,lmt whieh was siple m¢l straightforwarl, "lhey resolvel," snys Chahners, 
"to gow, rn in future aceording to tlnt, portion f ol¢,lience whiel the insur- 
gents slould bc disposed to yie]t." Tle wise exelain¢,l, in the language of 
prediet, iol, that a govcI'nent actuatel by sucl princii)les cmmot possibly 
be of log eontiluance. 
Mild as hml apIearel the retaper of the prolrietaries , it secret, d, howevor, 
as if they ha(l (letermine(t sevcrdy to punish the offcn(ling eoloy, wlen, 
1683, they sent over Scth Sothei s governor. Ite appears, by tle r«pol't 
of all parties, to lave been of that seoundrel elass by whieh human nature 
is degraded. He was himself one of the eight proprietaries, an(t he a, ccepted 
ottiee merely for sordid purposes. "The annals of delegate(l authority," 
says Chalcrs, "have hot recorded a naine so deserving of infamy as that of 
Sothel. Bribery, extortion, injustice, rapaeity, with breaeh of trust an(1 
disobedienee of ordcrs, are the erin«.s of whieh he was aeeused (luring thc 
rive years that he nisruled this unhappy eolony. I)rivcn ahnost to desiair , 
the inhabitants at lcngth seized lis person, in 1688. Ttm assembly coni)elled 
him to abjure the country for twelve montts an(l the government forever. 
The proprietaries, tlmugh they heard witl in(lignation of the sufferings 
whieh Sothe] ha(1 infliete(l on the colony, were yet (lispïease(1 that, the eoloy 
through its assemtfly ha(l assumed supreme power, whieh aet, was regar(te(l 
as "prejudieial to the prerogative of the erown and to the hmour of the 
proprietaries." 
Well, howevcr, was it for North Carolina that she thus took the law into 
her own hands; tranquillity was restored. Mighty changes were in the nean 
time taking place in England; the revolution of 1688 was overturning hot 
only politieal parties, but the very constitution itself. But neither the strifc 
of parties nor the renloval of the erown from one royal head to another, 
mattered in North Carolina, where, at lenN,h, p(,aee anti prosperity were 
established. "The settlers of North Carolina," we are told by Baneroft,« 
"began now to n" " ' " " 
e joy to t, hmr heart s content llberty of conscience and personal 
independenee, the freedom of the forest and the river. Unnumbered swine 
fatne(l on the fruits of the forest or the heps of peaehes ; spire of imperfeet 
husbandry, eattle multiplied on the pleasnt savannahs. There was neither 
eity nor township; there was hardly even a hamlet, or one house within 
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sight of anothcr; nor werc thcre roads, except as the paths from housc to house 
were distinguished by notchcs on thc trccs. The settlers were gentle in thcir 
tempers, of serene minds, encmics to violence and bloodshed ; md thc spirit 
of humanity maintaincd its influence in the Arca<iia, as royalist writcrs 
will havc it, of rogues and rebcls in thc paradise of Quakers." 

THE GROWTH OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

We bave already related how, in 1670, the year in which the Grand Model 
constitution was signed, a company of emigrants were sent out, at the expense 
of £12,000 to the proprictaries, unter the coman<l of Willim Sayle, a mili- 
tary officer and Presbyterian, who twenty years belote had attcmpted to 
l»lant a colony in the Bahama Isles, mder the title of an Eleuthcria, and who 
more latterly had been emI]oyed by the proprietaries in exp]oring the toasts 
of their province. These eigrants were aeconpanied by Joseph West, 
as commercial aget of the proprictaries, authoriscd to supp]y the settlers 
with provisions, cattle, il»lenmnts , an<l ail ,ther necessaries; a trade being 
commenced for this purpose with Virginia, Bermutt, aml Barbaloes. 
The vcsscls containig the infant colony, whic] was intenlel tobe con- 
stitutel according to lhe Grand Model, enteret the larbour of l'ort Royal, 
 the shores of which, a century beforc, the Hugtmnots had erecte<t their 
f<>rtthe ear]y Caroliaan<t of which even yet some traces remainel. 
Each settler was to receive a hun<lrel ad fifty actes of Jan<l, ad the district 
thus taken tossessio of was callel Car[crct comty. ]t was oon liscovere<l, 
as was to be ,'xI»eCtcçl , that lhe Gratl M»<lel wa fa" too COml>lex a syst¢'il 
of g<>vernment even for this settlemen sent out t>y the proprietaries the= 
se]ves; "yet, <tesiring to «oe as nigh to it as ]>ssib]e," says Chalmers, o 
"fi'e persons were imediatcly elect.e<l by the freeholders, ad rive others 
chosen by the proprietaries, who were to form a grand council, and these, 
with the govcrnor ad twcnty delegates electe<l by the people, composed 
a parlianent which was invested wih legislaive power." 
Scarcely had Sayle thus far fulfilled his office, whcn he fell a victim to the 
effects of thc cliatc, and die<l. Sir John Yeaans succeeded hiln, and Clar- 
en<ton county, in conse<luence , was annexed to Careret. Ttle saine year, 
1671, the settlement reovel from Port Ioya] to the banks of the Ash]ey 
river, "for the convenience <>f pasturage an<t ti]lage," and upon the neck 
of the peninsu]a then cal]el Oyster Point, bet, ween that river and the Cooper 
both thus called in honour of Shaft, esburythe foundation of Charleston 
was laid by the settlement there of a few grazicrs' cabines. The situation 
thus chosen, though full of natural beautythe prieval forest, as we are 
told, sweeping down to the river's edge, la<ten with yellow jessamine, the 
perfume of which filled the airwas hot sa]ubrious. The place for many years 
indeed was considered so unhealthy during t, he hot months of the year that 
peop]e fled from it at that rime as from the pestilence. But the clearing 
away of the woods, probably, and the draining of the soil, so far altered its 
character in this respect, that it is now rather singularly healthy than other= 
wise. 
Spire of the shortcomings of the settlement as regarded the Grand Model, 
Governor Yeamans was created landgrave, and, Albeuarle being dead, Lord 
Berkeley had become palatine. Yeamans introduced negro sIavery in 1671, 
bringing with him a cargo of slaves from Barbadoes. The heat of the clima 
rendered labour ditficult to the whites, and from its first settlement South 
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Carolina was a slave state; besides which, these settlers seem te have been 
a somewhat improvident and shiftless set of pcople, deriving their supplies 
for several years from the proprietaries, for which, though obtainêd as pur- 
chases, they appear never te have paid; complining bitterly when the pro- 
prietaries, objccting natural]y enough te supply them on thesc terres, dec]ared 
that "they would no longer continue te feed and te clothc them." Te such 
men it would soon become an object te possess negro slaves, without which, 
it was early said, "a planter can never de any great mattcr." The c]imatc 
of South Carolina was net only congenial te the negro, but, «s we bave seen, 
the temper of the people ruade them willingly avail themsclves of slave labour, 
and vcry soon the slave population far outnumbcred thc whites. 
The management of Sir John, or Landgravc Yeamas net being by any 
means satisfactory te the proprietaries, ner yet te the co]ony, he w,s rcc,ul]cd 
in 1674, and Joseph West was appointed govcrnor an(| crcate(1 lan(lgravc 
and te him the proprietarics ruade over as salary their outstan(lig cl:ins 
against the colony--the surcst means of trying his popularity. Nev(,rtheless, 
we find, at the end of ten years, that "ho reccive(l the whole product of his 
traflîc, as thc reward of his services, without any impeachcnt of his norals." 
Thc proprietaries, seeing thc character of tlm emigrants they ha(1 sent ov(,r, 
encouraged settlers frein the New England an(t the norlhern c()loni(,s; and 
with a dcsire te promote the a(tvantage of the industrious, set ()v('r furth('r 
supplies, informing the colony, however, that thcy mst b(' t)ai(1, I)('ig (leWr- 
mined "te make no more dcspcrate dcbts." 

INFLUX OF HUGUENOTS AND OTHERS 

The fame of thc beautiful lan(! of South Carolina, "thc region where every 
month had its succession of flowcrs," soon le(1 te the tttei)t te itro(ltee 
and cultivate the olive, the orange, the mulberry for the pro(tuction of thc 
silk-worm, and vines for the pro(uction of wine. Ctar]es 1I hinself 
over te the colony two small vesseis with thesc plants, 
the south of France for their cultivation; he also ex(,nl)ted the t)rovinc(, 
frein the payment of dutics on these commodities for a linite(t tiret, wli(.! 
causcd dissatisfaction at home, and thc rcmonstrancc against "encouragi,g 
people te rcmove te the plantations, as too tany go tlither alr(,a(ly te the 
unpeopling and ruin of the kingdom." Emigrants continue(t te coe over 
frein England, and these of various classes, net only impovcrishcd cavaliers 
and discontented churchmen, but the soundest clemcnt for colonisation, 
sturdy dissenters, te whom their native lan(1 no longer affor(ted a secure abode. 
Among othcr companies of emigrants were a consid('rab]c numbcr fron 
Somersetshirc, who accompanied Joseph Blkê, the brother of thc cclebrated 
admiral, new dead. Blake was himself no longer young, but unable o 
endure the preoent oppressions of England, and dreading still worse frein 
a popish successor te the crown, devoted the whole of the vast fortune he ha(l 
inherid from his brothcr te the purposes of emigration. A colony of Irish 
went over, under Ferguson, and soon amalgamated with thc population. Lord 
Cardross also took over a company of brave Scotch exiles, who ha(t suffercd 
grievously at home for thcir religionmen who had been thumb-screwed 
and tortured for consciences' sake; but they, having established themsclves 
at Port Royal, fell victims te the animosity of the Spaniards, who claime(1 
that portion of the district as appertaining te St. Augustine, and consequently 
destroyed their settlement. Many returned te Scotland; the test, like the 
Irish, became blended with the original colonists. 
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From France also came great numbers of the best and noblest of her people, 
men and women of whom shc was not worthy, forced from their country 
by the severity of laws which placed truth, sinccrity, and uprightness beforc 
God and man on a par with treason and murder. Louis XIV, an old 
debauchee, sought to atone for a lire of profligacy by converting thc Hugue- 
nots to the Catholic faith, even af the point of the sword; their native land 
was ruade intolerable to them, and they sought for peace by flight and volun- 
tary exile. But tlight and exile were no longer permitted to then; to leave 
thcir native land was mnde felony. Tvranny, howevcr, is powerless against 
thc human will bascd on the rights of'conscience; and spitc of the prohibi- 
tions of law, the persccuted Calvinists flc(t in thousan(ls to that happy lan(l 
beyond the Atlantic, the noblcst privil(;ge of which has over bcen that it 
furnished a sale asylum to thc true-hcard and the conscientious of every 
European land, and where men might worship according to the dictates of 
their own souls. These refugecs were warmly welcomed to New England 
and New York, but thc nfil(1, congenial clinmte of South Carolina was more 
attractive to the exiles of France. 
Hither came thesc fugitivcs fron the most beautiful and fertile regions 
of France"mn," says Bancroftg elo(tuently , "who had all the virtues 
of the English Puritans without tlmir bigotry, to the land fo wlict the tol(,mnt 
benevolcnce of Shaftcsbury ha(1 invite(t thc believers of evcry crced. From 
 lan(t which ha(1 sufl'ere(1 its kig to (lrivc half a million of ifs best citizens 
into exile, they came to the lald which was the hospitablc refuge of the 
oppresse(l; where superstition a(t fanaticism, ifidelity and faith, cold 
st)eculation and animated zeal wcre alike a(tmJtted without question." II 
this chosen hone of thcir exile, lands were assigncd to them, on thc banks 
of the Coopcr river, and there they soon establishcd their homes. Their 
church was in Charleston, amt "thither," says thc saine historiera, who so 
kcen]y fccls cvery bcautiful tr:it of humanity, "on the Lord's Day, gathered 
from thcir plmtations on the banks of the river, and taking a, tvantage of 
|(; (,bb an(t fiow of ti(te, tlcy fight regularly be seen, parents with their 
chihlren, whon no bigot could wrcst from thcm, making their way along the 
river, through scems so tranquil that the silence was broken only by the 
ripl)ling of the oars, atl tle hum of thc flourishing villages tht gcmmcd 
thc confluence of the riv(,rs. Other Huguenot emigrants cstablished them- 
sclvcs on the south bank of the Sain toc." 
Thus was the original scheme of the Huguenot colonisation on this very 
soil, as entertained by Coligny, at l(ngth accomplished, although a century 
later. Liberal as was the Gra.nd Modcl constitution as regar(led rcligious 
toleration, the spirit of the settlers was not equal to it in this respect. 
Thc Huguenot colonists were not cordially received by them; persccution 
woEs impossible, but hospitality was withheld; and though they formed the 
most industrious, uscful, and srling portion of the population, it was many 
years before they werc allowed the rights of fellow-citizenship. As striking 
instances, showing thc noble character of these emigr.ants, Bancroft  says: 
"The United States arc full of monuments of the enugrations froïn France. 
When thc strugglc for indcpcndence arrived, thc son of Judith Manigault 
intrusted the vast fortune he had acquired to the service of the country 
that had adoptcd his mothcr; the hall in Boston where thc cloquence of New 
England rocked the infant spirit of indcpcndence was the gift of the son 
of a Huguenot; when thc Treaty of Paris for the indcpendencc of the country 
was framing, thc grandson of a Huguenot, acquainted from childhood with 
the wrongs of his ancestors, would not allow Iris jealousies of France to be 
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lulled, and exerted a powerful influence in stretching thc boundary of thc 
states to the Mi.sissippi. On the northeastern frontier state, the naine 
of the oldest college bears witness to the liberality of a descendant of thc 
Huguenots." 
The province of South Carolina was divided, in 1683, into thrce eounties" 
Colleton, including the district around Port Royal; Berkeley, cmbracing 
Charleston and its vicinity; ad Craven, the district formerly Clarendon, 
towards Cape Fear, the eadiest sett!cment of thc whole. But Berkeley 
only as yet ws suiîiciently populous to afford a county court. West, who 
governed to the contentment of the settlci-s, failcd to give satisfaction to 
the proprietaries, and was superseded, in 1683, by Morcton,  relative of 
Blake, who was also created landgrave; the next year, however, West was 
re-elected; a new governor was then sent from England, but he died, and 
West remained in office ; a second governor came over, but ho ws soo dëposed 
by the proprietaries, in conscquence of favouring the bucc:mt,ers, anal Moreton 
again resumcd office. In six years the hcad of thc govcrnnent was changent 
rive titnes. 
The relationship between the colonists and the. proprietaries icreased 
in difiïculty every succeeding year. Therc was little i,hat was straightfor- 
ward on either side, and where either apparently wished to ¢1o riglt, they 
were counteractcd by the other. For iastance, the prolri¢'ttries oppos'd 
and remonstrated against the practice of the settlers ta crry on partisan 
war with the neighbouring Indians for the purpose of kidnapping and selling 
them as slaves in the West Indies; but the settlers persist,ed n it; n:y, ew 
Governor West himself was accused of connivance at ttfis b»rb'rous prac- 
tice. The payment of debts which had bcen contrct,ed out of the provic¢  
could not be enforced; nor would the more populous districts of Chxriesto. 
where the members of assembly were clectcd, allow to the other trovinces tht- 
same privilege, when population extended, which thcy themsclves enioye, i. 

THE BUCCANEERS 

Another serious charge against thcm is the favour which they showed 
to the buccaneers. "These remarkble freebooters," says Hiltrcth,h " 
mixture of French, English, and Dutch, consisted originally of adventurcrs 
in the Wêst India seas, whose establishmcnts the Spanirds ha(t broken up. 
Some fifty or sixty years beforc, conmporaneously with the English aDd 
French settlements on the Caribbee Islands, they hd commenccd as occsiona' 
cruisers on a small scale against the Spmiards, in the intervals of the planting 
season. During the long war betwcen France and Spain, from 1635 to 1660, 
they had obtained commissions to cruise against Spanish commerce, prin- 
cipally from the governors of the French Wcst India Islands. Almost any- 
thing, indeed, in the shapê of a commission was cnough to serve their purpose. 
As an offset to that Spanish'arrogance which had claimed to excludc all othcr 
nations from these West Indian seas, the Spanish commerce in thosc se.as 
was regarded by all other nations as fair plunder. The means and nunt- 
ber of the buccaneers grdually increased. The unquiet spirits of all countrics 
resorted fo thêm. Issuing from their strongholds, the island of Tortugo, on 
the west coast of St. Domingo, and Port Royal in Jamaica, they committed 
such audcious nd successful robberies on the Spnish Amcrican citie, s 
as to win almost the honours of legitimate heroes. They were countenanccd 
for a time by France and England ; one of their leaders was appointed governor 
of Jamaica, and auother was knighted by Charles II." 
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Charles, sl)ite of the favour he ha(t shown to the buccaneer chief, was 
compelled, lowever, by trcaties w, ith his allies and by the colnplaints of his 
own subjects, whosc c()mmcrce as injurcd by these illegal traders, to use 
his most strcnuous en(tetvours to put an end to thcm; and his successor 
was even still more in earnest. 1 1684 a law was passed against pirates, 
whic] was confirmcd by the prol)rietaries of South Carolina, and thcir com- 
m:tnds issue(l, that it shouhl 1)( rigorously enforced within their jurisdiction. 
But this was hot an casy tt, cr. Thc colofists not only favoured the buc- 
ctm(,(,r, who brought abm(lance of Spanish gold and silver into their country, 
but /hey wer(, irritate(1 :gaist, the SI):fiar(ls, who, justly perhaps, incenscd 
by the l;nglis encroachncts ot thcir borders, had dcstroyed the Scotch 
s('ttlemct at Port lloya], and were gla(l of any means to makc reprisais. 
Littl( atWtio, thercfç)re, wts pai(1 by the English to the suppression of 
pir:cy. "Tte i)iraWs, '' says Ilew«ttt,,t in his history of South Carolina, 
"ha(l alrea(ly, by th(,ir noov, t](,ir gallant manncrs, and their freedom 
of intcrcoursc with tlw l('()plê, so inglïtiate(1 thems(,lves into the public 
favour that it w()ul(l l:ve t)(,en no (':v matt(r to bring then fo tril, and 
(l:g(,r()u. (v(, o l:tve ])uish(,(l tleï as tl(,y (leserve(l. When brought 
,() l,ri:tl, lb(  çotrls ot" ]:w 1)(,a:te sac'nos of altercatio, (li,cor(|, a(l confusion. 
]«)l(t an(i s((liii()u: sl)('('cl('s were ,:tde from the bar in contempt of the 
l)rot)riet:l'i(;s an(! ll(,ir gov('rnn(,nt. Sinc(, no l):r(tos coul(t bc obt,ined 
tut su('l :s ttwy ath(ris(,(l t,](' g()ver,)r to grant, tlm assembly violently 
I)r«)I)«)s(,(i : 1)ill ()t' i(teni(y, ,'l whcn tle gov(,rnor refusc(l his ass('nt to 
t]is (,:sur(,, tl(,y a(t(, a l:w (,i)()wcrig :gisI,rates and ju(tges to put 
i fore(, lh(, h¢rb«¢.' corls :wt of Englan(l. Hece it hapt)(,n(,d that several 
of t]()se l)irtt(,s eSCal)(,(l , i)urclsed lan(l,s fron the colonists, and took up 
their rcsidcc(, i the country. Wtile money tlow(,(t into the colony by this 
ch:me], tt(, aulh()rity of goverent was too feeblc a barrier to stcm the 
ri(I(' t(l 1)r('vent, ,ucl ill(,gal I)rictices. '' 
Th(' v('ry l)ropri('t, ari('s ttcsclv('s at l(,ngth, to gratify the peol)le , granted 
an in(lemil, y to all t|m l)iritcs, ('xccl»tig in oe ctts(', whcr(" the plundcr 
lm(l I)(,(,n frc)m tle (loiions of tlm Great Mogul. Very justly does this 
hislori:tn r(,m:trk, tlat "the gentleess of government towar(ls thcse public 
robb(,rs, anal the civiliiy an(l frien(tship with which tbey were trcatcd by the 
l)«ot)lo, w('r(' «,vi(lcnc(,s of the licent.ious sl)irit which prevailed in the colony." 
An(l hot olv : cri(le'nec of this, but of the enmity which existed towards 
the Spaniar(l['" s() gr(,at i(lee(1 was this ennfity that but for the ernest remon- 
straces of the t)rot)ri('t:trics, which in this ca.se werc regar(led, they would have 
inv:t(lc(| Flori(t: to drivc the SI)aniards tlcncc, and tht cvcn while the two 
mtions w('re at pcacc. 

POLITICAL UNREST; ABROGAT1ON OF THE GRAND MODEL 
Affairs t)ec:rne still more and more diItîcult, and in 1685 ,lames II medi- 
tate(t a r(vocatio of the charWr itself. The palatine court, wishful not to 
offe(t the king at this critical noment, and to satisfy the English merchants 
who wcre jealous of the tradc of South Ctro]ina, ordered the governor and 
council to use their (lilig(nce in collecting thc duty on tobacco transportcd 
to other colonies, and to seize all ships that prcsumed to trade contrary to 
the acts of navigation. But vain were these orders, which thcy had no power 
to enforce. The colonîsts resisted every attempt of this kind, (lisregarding the 
dictatcs of the prot)rietarics, and holding themsclves indepcndent almost _of 
the English monarch,  
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At a loss how to manage in these perplexed circumstances, and îmagining 
that the fault existed in the governor as well as in the people, the proprietaries 
resolved to remedy one error at least by sending out James Colleton, brother 
of the proprietary, who, to sustain his dignity of governor-landgrave, should 
be endowed with forty-eight thousand acres of land. This was like the 
reasoning of the founders of the Grand Model, with whom "the aristocracy 
was the rock of English principles," and "the object of law the preservation 
of property." Colleton arrived, armed with all the dignity that could be 
conferred upon his office, intending to awc the people into submission; and 
his first act was to corne into direct collision with the colonial parliament. 
A majority of the members refused to obey the Grand Modcl .constitution, 
and these, men were excluded by him from the house, as "sappmg the very 
foundations of government." All returned to their scveral homes, sprcading 
discontcnt and disaffection whercver thcy came. A new parlianent was 
called, and only such members were elected to it as "would oppose every 
mcasure of the governor." He next attempted to collect the quit-rents due 
to the proprietaries; but hcre again direct opposition met him" thc p(,ople, in 
a state of insurrection, seized upon the public records and imprisomd the 
secrctary of thc province. Colleton, hot knowing how to deal with such 
refractory clements, pretendcd danger from the In(tians or Sp.'miar(ts, and, 
calli.ng out the militia, dcclared the province under martial law. A nore 
unwse step could hot have bcen taken; for men of their tempe.r wcre just as 
likcly to use their arms against a ruler whom they at once dcspise.(t and dis- 
liked, as against the gcneral cnemy. Any further step in folly was stved him. 
The English revolution of 1688 took place; William and Mary wcre proclaim(t, 
and, as if in imitation of the mother-country, Collcton was impeached by the 
assembly and banished the province. 
Political convulsions, howeve.r, were not wholly at an en(l; for in the 
midst of the ferment, the infamos Seth Sothel, whom we havc scen banishcd 
from North Carolina, suddenly ruade his appearance in Charleston, .'md think- 
ing, probably, that this was a people kindred to himself, seizc(l the reins of 
government, and for some little timc round actually a faction to support 
him. But aïter two years' rule, ha was not only dcposed by ,he pcople, but 
censured severely and rec'lle(t by he nronrietaries who thou«h he was still 
a member of ther own body, treatcd him as "a usurper of office." 
A new governor, Philip Ludwell, was appointe(t, with ordcrs to "inquire. 
into the grievances complained of and to inform them what was best to be 
donc"; and in this respect they had at last discovercd thc truc (lignity of thc 
ov.cr.nor. A general pardon was.gra.ntcd, and in April, 1693, "the Grand 
odel constitution" was abrogated, the proprictarics wisely conceding "that 
as the peoplc have declared they would rather be governed by the powcrs 
granted by the charter, without regard to the fundamental constitutions, it 
will be for their quiet, and the protection of thc well-disposcd, to grant their 
request."u 

THE CAROLINAS BOUGHT BY THE CROWN; RICE INTRODUCED 

Nothing of importance happened in the orthern settlements until 1710, 
when they received an accession to thcir numbers by the arrival of some 
German settlers at Roanoke. In the southern colony, Governor Ludwell, in 
obedience to the commands of the proprietors, was desirous of allowing the 
French settlers the same privileges which the English en:}oyed; but he was 
resisted by th aasembly and people, and applied to th proprietaries for 
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further instructions. The answer he received was an order to vacate his 
office in favour of Thomas Smith. During his administration, the cptain ef 
a Madagascr vessel, which touched t Charleston on her voyage to Britain, 
presented Smith with  bag of seed-ricc, which he prudently distributed among 
his friends for cultivation ; who, planting thcir parcels in differcnt soils, round 
the result to exceed thcir most sanguine cxpcctations. From this circum- 
stance Carolin dtes the introduction of one of hcr chief staples. 
Archdale, one of the proprietaries, and a Quaker, arrivcd in Char]eston in 
August, 1695, and, by a wisc administration, he quietcd the public discon- 
tcnts, and gve such genera| satisfaction :s to receive a vote of thanks from 
thc ,sscbly of the province. He thcn w(;nt to North Carolina, tranquillis(;d 
that colony, sccured the good will and esW.em of the ]ndians and Spaniards, 
and rcturned to Lngland at the close of the ye,r 1696. Arch(lale noninated 
Joseph Blake as his succcssor, wh() governe(l th( colony wisely for four ycars. 
Blake die(l in 1700, and with his (le:th terinatcd the short intcrval of 
tran(tuillity which had comncnced undcr Arch¢h]c. Un(h;r Blake's succes- 
s(rs, Jmnes Moorc aml Sir Nath,'miel Johnson, t]le colony was harassed with 
Imtian wars, ,'md involved in debt by .'m unsuccessful expe(tition against the 
Spaniar(ls af St. Augustine. Hcnccforward, cvcry kin(t of nisrule (listracted 
the coIony, until 1729, when th(; proprictary intercsts were sold to the crown. 
[The king paid £2,500 for cach of the sevcn sharcs. The population was thcn 
about ten thous:md.] 
Thc first In(lian war which signaliscd this period brokc out in 1703, lhe 
Spaniards htving instigatcd thc ln(lians to comnence hostilities. Govcrnor 
Moore soon finishe(l tlc affair, by killing and tking i)risoners about cight 
hundrc(1 of thc Indians. ]n 1706 thc Sp,niards attacke(l Charlcston, but 
wcrc repulsed by Governor Johnson, lcaving one. ship and ninety men in the 
h:m(ls of the English. In 1712 the outcr settlemclts of thc northern prov- 
inc(; wcre att,cke(1 by bout twclvc hundred of the Cotte and Tuscrora 
tribes of In(|ians. A suddcn attack, in which one, hun(lrcd nd thirty-scven 
of the colonists wcre massacrc(l in  siglc night, gave thc tirst notice of the 
itentions of thc ]n(lians. A powcrful force w«s (lcspatchcd to the fi(']d of 
action t)y thc southe.rn colony, under Colonel BErnwell, who, fter over- 
coing thc nost incrcdiblc obstaclcs in his arch through  wih|crness of 
two hundrcd mih's, su(htcnly attackcd and dcfeated thc Indians in their 
encampment, killing three hmdred of their number, and taking one hundrcd 
prisoncrs. Thc Tusc:roras thcn retrcatcd to thcir town, fortificd by a woodcn 
brcastwork. B,rnwcll surroum|ed thcn, and after kil]ing, wounding, or cap- 
turing a thousmd Indians, he ma(|e pcace. The inhabitants of the forcst, 
burning for revengc, soon broke, the trcaty, and the southern colony was 
again applic(| fo for aid. Colonel James Moore, with forty white men and 
cight hun(lrcd friendly Indians, was sent to their ai(t, and finding thc cnemy 
in a fort near Cotechny river, ho surroundcd them, and after a weck's sicge 
took thc fort and eight hundred prisoners. After suffcring th(;se defeats, the 
Tuscaroras removed north and joincd thc Fivc Ntions, m,king thc sixth 
of that confe(lcracy. 
The Tuscarora war ende(l, the Yemassces commenced hostilities against 
the southern colony. On the ] 5th of April, 1715, they began their operations 
by murdering nincty persons af Pocotligo and the neighbouring plantations. 
Thc inhbitants of Port Royal escaped to Charleston. Thc colonists soon 
foun(t that all the southern tribes wcre leagued against then, but they relied 
upon the assistance of those tribes who inhabited the country, west of them. 
In this they were mistaken, for thesc Indians were either enemles or remained 
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neutrl. Thus with about twelve tun(tred men, ,'tll that were fit for bering 
rms in the colony, Governor Cr;ven had to contnd gainst seven thousand 
aed Indians. With this force Craven cautiously (lvmced into the Indian 
country and (lrove them mto Flol.ida. Thc co]ony ofl'cre(l the lands vacated 
by thc Indians to purchas('rs. Fivc hundre(t lrishncn soon settlc(1 on them, 
but, by the injustice of thc proprietaries, thcy wcre coI)elled to rcnove, 
and the frontier was :tgain expose(l. Aftcr the settlecnt of South Carolina, 
that colony ha(1 : sel)arate assenbly and governor, t)ut reined under the 
juris(liction of the sc proprietaries; but when, in 1729, thesc persons sold 
their shares to thc king, they werc entircly scl)arte(l. 
For nearly a century aft(,r their tirst settlect t)oth cololies had their 
populati()n conSne(l to thc s('a-coast ; but i t](', mi(hlle of th(, «,ighteenth cen- 
tury it was (tiscov(,r((l tht thc l:m(ls ()f the interior wcrc 1)y fier thc more 
fertile, and fr()n that ti( th( ti(h of eigrtttion s('t westw:r(l. Numbers 
of emigrants fron lh( nmre n()rthcr c()loi(,s, l'ennsylv:mi: i)articularly, 
attractc(l t)y tlc fcrtility of thc s(il, renovc(l into thc Crolinas, and the 
lan(ls wêre soon in a hih st:t,e ()f cultiwtion. 
"C:rolila," sys Grthmw,' "t)y its atzing f(,rtility in ani:l :(1 vege- 
table pro(luce, was (,mt)le(t fr() a (,arly 1)erio(l to c:rry ()ll : consi(lerablc 
tra(le with J:ica, Barl):(l()cs, a(l (h(' I((w:rl lslads, which, at t, hc close 
of the sev('t(enth cctury, af(, sai(l t() ]av( (l('l)(n(l«(t in a grett w:sur( 
that c()lony for t](' mtms of sul)sist(ce. I ts Stal)]( co()(lities were rite, 
tar, an(t aft(rw:r(ts in(lig()." ()l(hnixon,' wl()sc hist()ry wts publishe(l 
the y(ar 170, obs(,rvcs lhat the tra(lc ()f tlm c()l()y with Egl:d 
recctly gaine(l a c()nsi([erbl(' bcr('asc; "for notwithstadig :tll th« (lis- 
couragements the I)eoplc li(' ud(,r," ho a(hls, " scvcntcc stil)s came lst 
year loa(le(t from Carolina «ith rite, skins, t)ich, a([ tar, in the Virgini 
fleet, besi(tes stragg]bg shil)s." At thc comwncement of thc Revolution 
the population of North C:r«)lim tount(,(l to a (tuarWr ()f a nillion, whilst 
South Carolina posscsscd ncarly two tmndred and forty-cight thousand inhab- 
itants. 

GEORGIA; O(HETH()RPE, WESLEY 

The youngest of all the states which engage(l in the war of independence 
was Georgia. Th(; tract of lm(1 now forming the state of Gcorgia ha(l becn 
originally includc(l in lIeath's patent of 1630; but no settlements were ruade 
undcr that instrument, and it was declarcd v()id. The final scttlcmcnt of 
the colony was owing pricipally to national rivalship and :tnbition. Anothcr 
cause for its colonis:tion was the desirc of the sertie'fs at Charlcston to inter- 
pose a barrier between then an(| the Spaniards at St. Augustinc, who, thcy 
were fearful, would :ttcp to substantiate thcir boundless claires by force of 
arms. Indivi(|ual I)atriotism, also, h,d a share in promoting the settlement 
of Georgia. It was r(,quisite for t,lc interest of Grcat Britain and the sccurity 
of Carolina that a plantation should be establishcd som(,whcre between the 
Savannah and Altamaha rivers--the territory included bctween those rivers 
being entirely destitute of whitc inhtbitants. The Sp,niards would probab[y 
ere long have attempted to annex it to Florida by a scttlement, and the 
French would inclu(te it in thc advanccs with which they werc pcopling the 
valley of the Mississippi. A settlement in this territory would have been 
particularly valuable t() thc Frcncl, as they could easily comuicate, from 
it, with their sugar islands, and these latter nccd not then depend on the 
British colonies for food. 
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In the year 1732 a charter was granted te Sir ,l,'mms Oglethorpc and 
several other noblemen and gentlemen of England, who prol)()sed te remove 
te the colony the insolvet and imprisoned (tebtors, who w(;re 1)ining in 
poverty and want. Thc charter granted the territory bctwecn the Savannah 
and Altamaha rivers, and which, in honour of the king, w.s called Georgia. 
Thc trustees were vested with legislative power in the colony for twenty-one 
years, when the govcrnment was te pass into the h:mds of the king. This 
example of public spirit and philmtlrol)y was wanldy al)plau(te(t throughout 
the king(lom, and clicite(t numerous (lolations froni :dl classes of people; 
and in the space of two years the bouse of c()()s ha(1 voted, at different 
times, thc smn of £36,000 towards the supp()rt of he col()ly. On the 6th of 
November, 1732, ()glethorpe sailed front C, ravesen(l witli a hun(tre(1 and six- 
teen persols. They land(,d at Clarlest()n first,, whcre thcy wcrc prcscntcd 

with  large supply of cat, l,le ,'tl(l oLh(,r l)r()- 
visions by the govcrnment of the 1)rovince. 
Hence they set (nt for their new t)laee of 
abo(le, whicl they rea, che(1 o tl(' Ist of 
February, 1733. 
()glcthorpe fixed ot a high I>ltff on the 
Sav:unah riv('r, t() wlicl he g:ve lhe 
of that stre:ul, f()r : settlement. Hm'e 
fort was erect,e(l, a(l a few gmls 
on it for the (lefenee of tle infat 
He inHlediaWly forne(1 tlm s(tl,l('rs ito 
militia cotnpany, and :tt)t)oilt('(l certain (lays 
for l«'ainilg the «()lp:ly. The Carolili:uis 
continue(l te sen(l suppli('s of 
al(t skilful workmen te dir('ct an(l assist in 
their labours. ()glelhorpe's next lc,:tsure 
was thc cstal)lisluent of soo (teIinite 
treat.y with the In(tians. He gave 
presents, and they gave him as niucl 
as he walt('(1. The I(lians t)r(iis('(i, with 
"straight heurts ad love te their English 
brethrcn," te penidt no othm' race of wliit,c 
nicn te settlc in that c()untry. ()glci, h()rl)e 

JAME EDWARD OGLETIIORPE 

(1696-1785) 

then connit, ted the government to two 
in(lividuals name(l Scot,l, and St. ,lulian, ad or(tered qeott, fo nake a treaty 
with the, Choctaw Indians. This was (loti(,, and tte inter(;st of these power- 
ful Indians secure(l te the English. 
Oglet,horpe rcturned te England, taking wit,h hin Toochi«hi, the king 
of the Crccks, with his quecn and sever:d ()t,her chieïs. They were cn{,er- 
tained in Lon(lon wih magnificent h()spil,ality, l():tde(l with prcsents and 
attentions from all classes of p(;ople, and iltr()(luced te the king an(l the 
nobility. After remaining in London four nionths, they returned with Ogle- 
thorpe nd a shipload of emigrants. A t the ex1)iration of a year frein this 
rime between rive an(l six hundrcd cnfigr:mts ha(| arriv('d :md taken up 
their abode in this colony. But it was soon foun(l by experiencc, what might 
have been cxpected frein a knowledge of the kind of (;ol()nists sent over, that 
the settlement di(| net fulfil the expectations of the t)rojeet,()rs. 
The trustees offcred hmd te other emigr,nts, an(t nmr(' t]l:m four hundred 
persons arrived in the colony frein Germany, Seotland, and Switzerland, in 
1735. Among thesc were seine of the associates of Count Zinzcndorf, the 
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Moravian missionary. Thcsc wcre not the only persons of a rcligious chtr- 
acter who arrive(1 in thc colony during this ycar. 
John Wesley had formcd, when at collcgc, a pious association of young 
men, wh() visited the prisons and ruade many efforts to reform the vices of 
thcir race. Charles Wcsley, the brother of the former, and George Whitcfield, 
whose labours are wcll known to the student of American history, were among 
the principal members of this society, which was styled in dcrision, by thc 
college wits, "the G()(lly Club." Oglethorpe was introduced to the two Wcs- 
leys, and, being ruade acquainted with their charactcr, he prevailed upon them 
to corne to America. With them came to the colony three or four of their 
associatcs, and threc hundred othcrs, among whom were one hundred and 
scventy morc Moravian Germans. Wcslcy labourc(l in this field for somc 
time without much success, when he returned fo England. Soon aftcr, White- 
fiel(1 came out to the colony, and laboured much to establish an orphan 
asylum, in which design he partially succecded, thc asylum bcing still in 
existence, though hot in a flourishing statc. 

WAR WITH TItE SPANIARDS; OGLETII()RPE'S STRATEGY 

N«t, ur«dly fearful of the close proximity of the Sl)tmir(ls , Oglcthorpc 
applie(l himself to thc f()rtification of thc colony. In pursuancc of t, his (lesig, 
he built  fort on the banks of the Savann:h, t a place he c:lle(l August:. 
At Frederica, another fort with four rcgultr bastions was crccted ; and a thir(l 
was place(| on Cumberland Island, which conmandel the entrance to J(,kyl 
Sound, through which alonc ships of force could rcach Frc(terica. Ten 
thoustn(| pounds werc grantc(1 by parlianmnt for the construction of thcse 
forts and the maintenance of the garrisons. Whilc the forts werc buil(ting, 
the Spanish garrison w«ts reinforcc|, n(1 the govcrnor of Gcorgi: was 
formcd by the commander of that garrison of thc arrival of « commissioncr 
from Havaa, who wish«,(l a spcc(ty conference with thc British goveror. 
This persomg(: re,(tuirc(1 of ()gletlmrpc thc imne(li:te evacu,qtion by 
English of «tll thc t,('xritorie.s south of St. Hclen soun(t, as thcy wcrc l,hc 
property of the king of Spain, who woul(| shortly vin(licate his clabn. 
If was in vain for Oglcthorpe to ttempt to use arguents with a pcrs()n 
who rclied upon his sut)postal supcriority of force; and he thcrcf«)rc s«tile(1 
immcdiately to Englan(l, in ordcr to state the condition of affairs to the 
ministry. In London, thc founder of Georgia was promoted to the rank of 
major-gcneml of ll the, forces in South Carolina and his own colony, with « 
rcgiment of six hundrc(l new sohtier cmigrants for the (lcfence of the colony. 
During his absence in Engl«nd the Spaniards ruade many attenpts to 
detach the Creck and other friendly tribes from thcir alliance, and ai, thc 
rime of his «rrival i Georgia some of thc Crack chiefs wcre in St. Augustine. 
Whcn thcy rcturnc(l, they foun(1 at thcir town an invitation from Oglethorpe 
i,  
to visit him at I rederma, wherc ho renewcd thc trcaty, and foilcd thc intrigues 
of the Spaniards. Thcsc now employed an unwarrantablc stratagem against 
the English. 
Some of Oglethorpe's soldicrs ha(t bcen in the fortress at Gibraltar, whcre 
they ha(t learncd to spcak the Spanish language. Ont of these soldicrs thcy 
round means to corrupt, and enployed him to excite a mutiny in the English 
camp. He formed a conspiracy, and a daring attempt was ruade to assassinate 
the general, who courage and sclf-command happily rescued him from 
danger, and the conspirators wcre put to death. 
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In 1740 the trustees rendered an account of thcir adinistration, n 
which it wtts stated that twcnty-five hundred cnigrants had bccn sent to the 
colony, and $500,000 had been cxpended on it; but such was the character 
of thc emigrants, and so grievous wcre the rcstrictions laid upon the colony, 
that it yct depended upon charitable contributions for support. 
War being dcclared bctwccn England and Spain, Oglethorpe led an army 
of four hundred chosen men, and a body of Indians, into Florida. He took 
two of the Spanish forts, and laid siege to St. Augustine. The garrison found 
mcans, however, to adroit a rcinforcement of seven hundred nen into thc 
town, with provisions. Thc Indians soon lcft the English camp, and many 
of the soldiers were sick. Therc was no prospect of st,rving the garrison 
out, and Oglcthorpe, with great chagrin, riscd thc sicgc and rcturncd to 
lVreclcrica. 
In 1742 an e, xpedition from Havana, consisting of a formidable land and 
naval force [of fifty-one, sail], sailcd up the Altmmh, for thc purpose of 
retliating thesc ggrcssions. The rmy of the inwdcrs consistc of rive 
thousanl men. The otject of the expedition was n(»t m«,,r¢,ly the destruction 
of Gcorgi:, but the entire cxtcrnination of :ll t]e British s¢',tt,l¢',lcts in the 
southcrn ptrt of North Ancrica. Oglcthorpe tppli¢;(l to tlc South Carolin- 
i:ms, who thought it more prudent to keep thcir mon ,t lomc amt fortify 
thenlves, le,ving Gcorgia to repulse the inv,'lers hcrself, if possible. Ogle- 
thorpe, thus thrown o his own r,ources, procceded in the followig manner, 
as related by Dvid Ramsay: z When the Spanish force procc¢'lcd up thc 
Altamaha, Oglethorpc was obliged to retreat to Frederica. He had but 
about seven hundred men besides Indians; yet, with a part of these, he 
approached within two nile, s of the enemy's camp, wîth the design of attack- 
ing them by surprise, whcn a French sohlier of his p«trty firel a musket and 
ran into thc Spmisl lines. IIis situation was now very critical, for he knew 
that the leserter would nmkc known his weakness. Returning, however, to 
Frederica, he had recourse to the following expcdient. He wrote a letter to 
the deserter, desiring him to acquaint the Sp,'tnittrds with the defeneeless 
sttc of Freteric, and to urgc them to thc attack. If he could not effect 
this object, he desired hi t,o use all his art to persuade them to stay three 
days at Fort Sbon's, as within tiret rime he shouht have a reinforcement 
of two thousand land troops, besîdes six ships of war; cautioning him, at thc 
saine time, not to drop a hint of Admiral Vernon's neditated attack upon 
St. Augustine. A Spmish prisoner was intrusted with this letter, under 
promise of delivering it to the deserter; but ho gave it, as was expected and 
intended, to the commander-in-chief, who immediately put thc dcserter in irons. 
In the perplexity occasioned by this letter, while the enemy was deliber- 
ating what mcasurcs to adopt, three ships of force, which the governor of 
South Carolina had at last sent to Oglethorpe's aid, appeared on the coast. 
Thc Spanish comnandcr was now convinced, beyond all question, that the 
lcttcr, instead of being a stratagem, contained serious instructions to  spy; 
and, in this moment of consternation, set tire to the fort, and embarked so 
precipitately as fo leavc behind him a number of c,-tnnon and a quantity of 
military stores. Thus, by an event beyond human foresight or control-- 
by a correspondence between the suggestions of a military genius and the 
blowing of the winds--was the infant colony providentially saved from 
destruction, and Oglethorpe gaincd thc character of an able gencral.  He 
[ So remarkable w this defeat of 5,000 men by 650, that George Whitefield u w led 
to exclaim, "The deliverance of Georgia is such as cannot be parallelcd but by some instance 
out of the Old Testament."] 
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now returned to Englnd, and nevcr gin revisited Gcorgia. in 1775 he 
wa ogercd the commnd of the British army in America. Hê professcd 
his rêadiness to accept the appobtment, if the minisWrs would uthorise 
him to ssure thc colonies tht justice wouhi bc donc thon,; but the com- 
mnd wa given to Sir Willim Howe. He died in August, 1785, at the 
of ninety-sevcn, being the oldest gencrl in the service. Nine ycrs before 
his death, the province of Gcorgi, of which he ws the ftthcr, hd becn 
raised to the rnk of a sovereign, indepen(lcnt st,%te, and was now acknowl- 
edged a such by the mother country, undcr whose auspices if hd bccn 
plnted. 
Thc importation of West Indi rum into the colony b(,ing prohibit('d 
by the originl chrtcr, all the commerce of thc colony with ttosc islands 
was suspcndcd; nd it ws ,ssertcd by the settlcrs thtt the prohibition, by 
the saine instrument, of ncgro sl,very in the colony prcvented the succcss- 
ful cultiv,tioa of thcir lnds. Thîs 1,ttcr assertion was, lowevcr, disprovcd 
by the Momvian settlers, whose lnds were alw,%ys well cultivatcd, without 
the lettst assistance of ncgroes or other servants. Many comI)lints were 
also ronde by the settlcrs agtinst the tcnure, by which t]e,y lel(l ttcir lands. 
But, whcther owing to these causes or to the in(lolcnce a(l igtora, nc(' of tlc 
scttlcrs, it is certin that, at the end of ton yea, rs, the pcoplc obtain',d witt 
lifficulty a scanty subsistcnce. These apttrct disalvmtagcs lct(',rrel 
lmmy emigrants from settling in the eolony. It was uselcss to comtl«dl 
to the trustces, who disregarded tfll their petitions for 
ad the colony languished until 1752, when tle ctmrter pttssed into th(', ltmls 
of the king, and the colony ejoyed the sane 1)rivileg('s, 
population and wealth as rapidly, as the neighbouring province,. 

AMERICA. 



CHAI)TER II 

TIIE FRENCH COLONIES 

LIBERTY and Absolutism, New England and New France! The 
one was the offspring of a triumphant government; the other, of an 
oppressed an(l fugitive people. The story of New France is from the 
first a storv of war: war with savage tribes and potent forest common- 
wealths; ar with the encroaching powcrs of Hercsy and of En_- 
land. Her brave, unthinking peoplc werc stamped with thc soldier s 
virtues and the soldier's faults. Thc expansion of New France was 
the achicvement of a gigantic ambition striving to grasp a con- 
tinent. It was a vain attempt. Long and valiantly her chiefs 
uphcld their cause, leading to battle a vassal population warlike as 
thcmselves. Borne down by numbers from without, wasted b, 
corruption from within, New France fell at last; and out of her fa, 
grew revolutions whose influence fo this hour is felt through every 
nation of the civilised world.Faxcus PXUMn.b 

THWAITES 1 ON EARLY FRENCH COLONIES 

THE story of erly French efforts at colonisation in North Americ, from 
Crtier's visit (1534) to Champlin's foundation of Quebec (1608), the first 
permanent French colony in Canada, hs lredy been told. 
If ws unfortunate for New France tht Champlain incurred t the outset 
the hostility of the Iroquois" the French nd the Algonquin tribes, with whom 
they mintined friendly relations, were long fter sorely affiicted by them. 
Hd it not been for the Iroquois wM1 interposed between Champlin nd the 
south, the French would doubtless hve preceded the English upon the 
Atlantic plin. The presence of this opposition led the founder of New 
France, in his ttempts to extend the sphere of French influence, to explore 
along the line of le,st resistnce, to the north nd west. 
In 1611 Montrel was plnted t the first mpids in the St. Lawrence, 
and ner the mouths of the Ottw and Richelîeu. Four yers lter (1615) 
[ Copyright, 1897, by Longmans, Green, & Co.] 
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Champlain rcachcd Lakc Huron by the way of thc Ott«wa. Th(,r'c werc 
casicr highways to thc Northw('st» but the Frcnch wcrc col)(lled for many 
years thcrcafter to t:ke tlfis I):th, becausc of its gr(,:tcr security from thc 
all-devouring lro(luois. 
To cxted thc sl)hcrc of Frcnch inllucnce and t.h( * C:tholic r('ligio, 
well as to il(luc( ile s:tvag(,s to i)atrofis( Frcch conm('rc(', w('r(, ()t)jccts 
which insl)ir('l botl l:y :(l cl(,'i«d follow(,rs of Ch:t)lai. Tl(,ir wo- 
(terful zcal illui(,(l tl( hisory (f N(w F'tcc ith : t)(('t,ic gl:our suc] 
gti(l:(',( . :t(l islir(d t)y his (,x:tl)l(, , tra(l(,rs :(l l'i('sts s()Oll l)(,«tratcd 
to tlc fa" Wcsi,--th for(,r bç't o trI!i('kig for t)c]tri(s :(l lh(' l:tt, t, er on 
savig souls. Aothcr l:'g( class of foyers, styl(,(l cozrcrs (tc boi.', or 
rag(,'s, wan(l('('(l far :tt(l wi(te, »'isitig :(l f'at,(rlisig witt r(oe 
of lllias; i,l('y c'(' ati':ci,((l t)y ilc l()ve of lawl('ss :tt¥('tur( 
duet,('(l a (x(,('siv( ' tut illicit ftr-tr:(l( . May ()f th(s(  (Xl)l(''rs l('ft, o 
rcc(»r(l of tl(ir j()ur(ys, lcic(, it is n()w il»()ssii)le t() s:y 'l( fi'st 
W(, kow th:t t)y I(i20, ils(, y«:tr 1)(,t''(  ils(, l)l:ilg (t' tl  
tt:y c()l(y, (?l:l)lai saw :t ig()/, ()t" ('(qt)(r ()l)t:i(,l 1)y 1):,'t(  wil 
('(s witt tl(  s:tv:(g(' i,ril)«s :tl()g his l:tt. S('v« y«:trs :tl«'w:'(ls 
(r()s(,illi(rs, it('(t with t (l(sîrc "t,o t'av('ll :t(l s(( ' c()utt'('ys" 
Mississil)l)i , a[(t 1)uilt a l()g t'()rt ()1 Chc(lUaeg() Ilty of Iak¢, 
iq)r('ss«(l wih th( fur-tra(litg c:q):bi!ities of Ils(, Ht(lsol I:y '('gi()l. 
r(,c(ivig F'(('t sUl)l)ort it tl(,ir cnic'])ris( , they sol(l thci' services 
On tl( stregtl of tteir (lisc()v(ri(s, tle IIu(lson llay (;(l):ty w:s 
kig t Stfit, Saite Mari(' in l(i71. 'çwo y«ars lat«r (1673) Joliet, :(1 Mar- 
quette :t(lc thcir nç)w f:ous trip over the Fox-Wiscosin watcrway and 
rc(liscovercd the Mississil)l»i. c 

PARKMAN ON TIIE CONTRAST BETWEEN FRENCtI AND EN(ILISIt (OL(-)NISTS 1 

The American col()i(s of Frace an(l Etgl:r(l rew Ul) to malu'îty uuder 
widcly (tiff('et :ust»iccs. (?atd:, the offsp'ig of ctu'cl, an(t st:t(,, 
fron infaIcy in tle la l) of l()w( ", ifs puny strengÇh f('(l wiI,t artiticial 
lants, its ovements gui(lc(l t)y rul( ad (liscit)lie , its lint)s t'it¢,(t to martial 
cxercis«, l:nguished, in si)ire of all, fron the laek of vit:tl s:I) and ecrgy. 
The colonics of Englan(t, outeast ad negleeted, but strong i n:,tive vigour 
and self-confiding courage, g'cw yet more strorg with conflict a(l with sI'iv- 

[ We have clsewhcre describ(,d the first explorations of the Fren«'h and t,heir commis- 
sioncrs, such as Verrazano. W(" bave d('scribed thc Huguenot colony planted in Florida, at 
the instance of Admiral Coligny, t)y Ribaut, and its annihilation by thc ,Spanish uudcr Mencn- 
dez. We have also recountcd thc voyages of Carticr, Roberval, de la Roche and Chaml»lain, 
resulting in thc settlements af Quct)cc, Montrcal, ad in Acadia, or Acadic. We have also 
ccn thc grcat influx of Hugucnots into the English colonics of South Carolina.] 
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ing, and (levclopcd the ruggc(l 1)roportions and unwieldy strcngth of a youth- 
ful giant. 
In ttc vallcy of the St, Lawr,nc(,, and along the eoasts of thc Atlantie, 
adverse prieil)h,s eontel(h(l for ttc nastery. Feudalism stood arrayed 
against (tenoeraey; 1)()I-)ery against t)rotestantisn; the sword against thc 
l)loughshar(. Tle 1)ri(st, tle sohli(r, and the noble ruled in Cma(la. Thc 
igorant, light-h(','trt(,(l Cam(tian p('smt mw notlfing and care(l nothing 
about i)opular rights and civil lib(,,rtics. Born to ot)(,y, he livcd in eontented 
ubmission, without, the wisl or thc eapacity for self rule. Power, ecntred 
in t,le h(,art of the syslcn, l(,f he masses in('rt. Thc s('ttlcmcnts along the 
m,rgin of the St,. Lawr(,ne(, were lik(; , f:r-(',xten(l(,,(l camp, wherc an army 
lay ai, r('st, r('a(ly for thc nareh or he bal(,, an(l whcrc war and advcnturc, 
n()t tra(Ic an(l lillagc, s('eed the chier ais of lift,. Thc lords of thc soil 
w('re n()b!(,men, for the most p:tr sol(ti(;rs, or the sons of sohliers, prou(l 
and ost(,tai()us, thriftlcss a(1 poor; an(l tl(; i),ople wcre their vassals. 
()v¢,r cv(,ry cluslcr of sn:tll white houses glitt(,r(,,1 tl(; sacr(,(l enfl)lem of the 
cr()ss. TIc ('lmrch, t(, e()vct,, m(l th(; r()a(lsi(h, slrinc were seen :t cvcry 
ttm; :m(l in tt(' 1,owns an(! villag(,s oe ('t each m<)n<'. thc black rol»e 
<>f tlc ,h'.uit, tlc gray garl) of ll(, llccollet, :ud the f<)mml habil, of thc Ursu- 
line m. TIe ancs o1" s:fits, St. J<)S(,l)t, St. lg:ttius, Si,. Francis, were 
1)(,rl)(%u:t('(! i th(' ('at)(,s , rivers, :u(l isl:m(ls, th(' ff)ris a(1 villag(,s ()f the 1,'n(t ; 
m(l wit,l (,v(,ry (ly, cr()w(ls ()f sinl)l(', w()rshit)t)('rs kn(,ll, in a(h)ration bcfore 
the eoutl(,ss :tl{:trs (t' th(' Honmn t'aith. 
If w(, s(,:trcl ll(, w()rl(i t'()r ho, sharl)est contrast t() the spirit«ml and tmn- 
t)oral w'ssal:tg(' of (',ana(la, we shall tid it a()g ]er im(,(lial,e neighbours, 
I,te st('r l'uril:ms of New I'gland, wl«r(: lhe sl)irit of onc()nf()rity was 
Stll)li('(l t,o : fi(,ry ('ss('(;(', :u(I wh(,r«, the love ()f lil)erty md tlc hatred of 
lower burn('(| will s(,v('t'()l(l he:t. Th(' Eg]isl col()isl, with thoughtful 
1)row and lifl)s h:tr(h,n(,(l with toil; c:llig n() n:m aster, yet bowing rev- 
(;retly t() lle law whieh ](; lis('lf lm(l ma(h'; pli(:l, :(1 htborious, an(l 
s(,«kig f()r lhê soli(| ('of(rls rather tlan tl(; ()rm(;ts of lifo; no loyer of 
war, y(,l,, il" lU;(,(| w(,r(', tighling witl : slubborn, ind()nil,:l)l( , courage, and 
th(' 1)(;ling oce, m()re witl sl, ea(lt':st en(,rgy t() his farn or his mrchtm(isc 
--such a m: niglt w(,ll 1)(; (h;enm(l t, he v(;ry pith and narrow of a comtnon- 
wcalt,h. 
In every qualit, y ()f (,Itici(,ey a(l strengt,h, tlm Canadian fell miserably 
b«,h)w his rival; 1)ul, in :dl ,t:I, 1)l('as«'s the eye an(t int,('rests th(: inagination, 
he, far surl)aSs('(1 hin. Bu()y:mt and gay, like his mcestry of Ff:race, he 
a(le th(; fr()z(,n wil(lern('ss ring will nerri(',t, aswere(1 the surly howling 
of th(; pine, f()rest, with p«,als ()f l:mghter, :md w:mne(t witl rc'velry the gro.aning 
ice of the St,. ltwren(',e. Car(;l('ss :md thoughtless, ho live(t haI)py in the 
nfidst of t)overty, cont(;nl, il" he eoul(l but g:in the ncans to fill his tobacco- 
pouch, and decorate the c:I) of his nistress with a paint,d ribbon. The 
example of a beggared obility, wh(), 1)fou(1 and t)ennilcss, could only assert 
their rak by idl('ness and ostentation, was not lost upon him. A rightful 
heir to French bmv('ry :md Frencl rcst]cssness, he had an eager love of 
wandering and adventure; and this propensity round ample scope in the 
service of the fur-tra(h;, the engrossing occupation and chier source of income 
to the colony. Wh('n the priest of St.. Ann's had shrived him of his sins; 
whcn, after the parting carousal, he embarked with his (;omrades in the decp- 
laden canoe; when their oars kept rime to the measured cadence of their 
song, and the blue, sunny boson of the Ottawa opened bcfore them; when 
their frail bark quivercd among the milky foam and black rocks of the rapid; 
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and when, around their camp-tire, they wsted hlf the night with jcsts nd 
lughter--then thc Cndin ws in his elemcnt. His footsteps explored 
the farthest hiding-plccs of the wilderness. In the evening dance his red 
cp minglcd with the sca]p-]ocks nd fethers of the Indien braves; or, 
stretched on  bcar-skin by the side of his dusky mistrcss, he wtched the 
gmbols of his hybrid offsp,'ing, in hppy oblivion of thc prtncr whom he 
lcft unnumbcred longues behind. 
Thc fur trade engcndered a peculiar clss of restlcss bushrangers, more 
kin to Indiens than to white men. Those who had once felt the fascintions 
of thc forcst werc unfitted over aftcr for a life of quiet ]bour; and with this 
spirit thc whole colony was infe, ctcd. From this cuse, no lcss than from 
occasional wrs with the English and rcpcated ttcks of thc Iroquois, the 
agriculture of thc country ws sunk to a ]ow cbb; whilc feudl exctions,  
ruinous systcm of monopoly, nd thc intcrmed(llings of arbitrary power 
crampe(t every branch of industry. Yet by the zc:fl of priests nd the dring 
entcrprise of so]diers and exp|orers, Canada, though spless n(l infirm, sprcd 
forts ,n¢| missions through ]] the western wihterncss. Fccbly rootcd i, the 
soi], shc tust out branches wh]ch ovcrsh(towcd hlf Ane,'ica; a m,gnificent 
obj(;ct to the eyc, but one which thc first whirlwind would prostrte in the dust. 
Such cxcuDsive entcrprise ws alicn to the gcnius of the British colonies. 
Daring activity ws riïe among them, but it did hot aire et thc founding of 
military outposts n,1 forest missions. By the force of cncrgetic industry, 
thcir popul:ttion swel]cd with an unheard-of raphlity, their wealth increscd 
in a yct grcter ratio, and their promise of future gre,tncss opcne(| with cvery 
advancing year. But it ws a gretness r,ther of peacc than of war. The 
froc institutions, the independence of authority, which were the source of 
thcir incrcase, wcre dverse to t}.,t unity of counsel and pronptitude of 
ction which ,'re the soul of wr. It was far otherwise with thcir military 
r]wl. France had hcr Canadi,n forces wcll in hand. Thcy hd but onc 
wil], and that was thc will of  nistrcss. Now hcre, now thcre, in shrp nd 
rapid onsct, they couh! ssail thc cumbrous masses and unw]cldy strength of 
their antagonists, s thc king-bird attcks thc eagle or the swordfish the 
wtmlc. Bctwccn two such combtnts thc strifc must necds bc  long ont. 

The Jesuit Misionaries 
Canada was a true child of the church, baptised in infncy nd faithful 
to the last. Champlain, the founder of Quebec, a man of noble spirit, a 
statesman and a sollier, was deeply imbued with fcrvid piety. "The saving 
of a soul," he would often say, "is worth more than the conqucst of an cm- 
pire"; and to forward the work of conversion, he brought with him four 
Franciscan monks from France. At a later period the tsk of colonisation 
would hve been abandoned, says Chrlevoix, à but for the hope of casting 
the pure light of the faith over thc gloomy w,stes of heathendom. All France 
ws filled with the zel of proselytism. Men nd women of exlted rnk 
lent their countenance to the holy work. From many an altar daily petîtions 
were offered for the well-being of the mission; nd in the Hoy House of 
Mon tmartre a nun lay prostrate day and night before the shrine, praying. 
for the conversion of Canada. In one convent, thïrty nuns offered them- 
selves for the labours of thc wilderness; and priests flocked in crowds to the 
colony.  The powers of darkness took alarm; and when a ship, freighted 
 "Vire en la Nouvelle France c'est à ray dire vivre dans le sein de Dieu." Such are the 
extravagant words of Le Jeune e in his report of the year 1635. 
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with the postles of the fith, was tempest-tossed upon ber voyage, thc 
storm ws scribed to the mlice of demons trembling for the sfety of their 
ancient empire. 
The geneml enthusiasm ws not without its fruits. Thc church could pay 
bck with usury all that she received of id and cncouragcment from the 
temporal power; and the anbition of Louis XIII could not httve dcviscd 
more efficient enginery for the accomplishment of its schemes thn ttmt sup- 
plied by the zeal of the devoted propagandists. The priest and the soldi(,,r 
went hand in hand, and the cross and the fleur-de-lis were 1)lan ted side by side. 
Foremost among thc envoys of the faith were thc members of that singu- 
lr order who, in another hemisphcrc, ha,t alre,ndy donc so much to turn 
back thc advancing tide of religious free(tom n(l strngthen the arm of 
Rome. To the ,Jesuits was assigned, for nny years, th(; cntirc, charge of thc 
Candian missions, to the exclusion of thc Franciscains, early ]:tbourers in 
the samc barrcn field. Inspired with a self-dcvoting zl to sn,ntch souls fro 
perdition, and win new en,pires to tlm cross; casting fro them every hope 
of e,rthly plc,sure or carthly ggrandisement, lhe Jesuit fathrs buriet them- 
sclves in dcscrts, facig dcath with thc courage of hcrocs, a¢t cnturig tor- 
ments with thc constncy of m,rtyrs. Thcir story is r«:plcte with mtrvcls 
miracles of patient suffering and daring enterprise. The, y wcrc the pioneers 
of Northern America.  We sec them among the ïrozen forests of Acditt, 
struggling on snow-shoes with some wandering Algonquil hrdc, or crouching 
in the crowded hunting-lodgê, half stiflcd in the smoky de, :,d battling 
with troops of famished dogs for the last morscl of sust»nace. Again wc 
sec the blck-robêd priest wading mong the white ralliais of the t)tttw:r, 
toiling with his savge comrades to ¢trg tlm c:moe «gainst thé; h(:atlong 
watcr. Again, r:¢liant in the vestments of his pricslly ottice, ho tbinisters 
the sa, cramental bread to kneclig crowds of plued and pa]ntcd pros(,lytes 
in the forests of the IIurons; or, bearing his lire i lis lmnd, ctrries his sacred 
lission into the strongholds of the Iroquois, like one who inwdÇ;s unarmed 
a den of angry tigers. Jçsuit explorcrs traced the St. Lawrence to its source, 
and sail m:sse, s among the solitudes of Lake Superior, where th(,, |»oldcst 
fur-tr,uder scarcely |arel to follow. They plantel missions at St. Mary's 
and at Michilima,ckincc (1668-1671) ; ,'nd one of thcir fraternity, the illustri- 
ous Marquette, discovcr('«l the Mississippi, and opened a new theatre to 
boundless anbition of France (1673). 
The path of the, mission:ry ws a thorny and , bloody one, and t life of 
weary ,postleship was often crowned with a frigltful rtyrtom. Jem 
Brébeuf and Gabriel Lalle, mnt preached the faith amongst the villages of the 
Hurons, when their terror-stricken flock wcre ovcrwhelned by m irrul)tl«n 
of the Iroquois (1649). The missionaries might have fl«',(l, but, truc to the, ir 
sacred function, they remained behind to aid the wound(,d anal btl»tise thc 
dying. Both wcre made captive, and both were doomed to the fiery torture. 
Brébeuf, a vcteran soldier of thc cross, met his fate with an undtuntcd c, om- 
posure, whîch amazcd his murderers. With unflinching constancy he endured 

[' Thw.ite  observes that "the story of New France is also, in part, the story of much 
of New England, and of the States whose shores are wa.shed by the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi river. It may truly be said that the hi»tory of every one of our northcrn tier of 
commonwcalths, from MEine to Minnesota, has its roots in the French r('gire. It is not 
true, as Bancroft avers, that the Jesuit was ever the pioneer of New France; we now know 
that in this land, as elsewhere in all ages, the trader ncarly always prcceded the priest. But 
the trader was not a letter-writer or a diarist; hence we owe our intimate knowledge of New 
France, particularly in tho seventeenth century, chiefly to the wandering misîonaries of 
the Society of Jesus."] 
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torments too horrible to be recordc(l, and dicd calmly as a martyr of the 
early ehureh, or a war-chief of thc Mohawks. 
The slender framc of Lallcmant, a man youngcr in ycars nnd gentlc in 
spirit, was enve]oped in blazing savin-bark. Again and again thc tire was 
extinguished; OEgain and again it was kindlcd fresl; and with such ficndish 
ingenuity were his torments protractcd that he lingcrcd for scvcntccn hours 
fore death canin to his relief. 
Isaac Jogues, taken eptive by thc Iroquois, was le(l from enton to 
canton, and village to village, cn(turing fresh 
every stage of his progress. Men, womcn, ad chil(tren vie(t with cach othcr 
in ingenious mlignit, y. Rede(nc(l, at lcngth, by 
Duteh officcr, he repaircd to France, wherc his disfigurc(t I)crson and muti- 
lated hamls told the story of his sufferigs. But the pronpligs ot'a sleeplcss 
eonseienee urged him to return and cOnl)let, e the work he 
illumilc the moral darkness up(m whieh, during the onths of lis tisastrous 
eaptivity, he fondly hoped that he 1(1 tlrow som rays of lighl,. Once 
more he bent his footst, eps towards t,he seee o1" lis living nartyrlom, sl- 
dened with a deep presetiment that h{ was mlvaneing to his dcah. Nor 
were his forebodings untrue. In  village of the M(hawks 
tomahawk elosed his mission an{l his lire. 
Sueh intrepid sclf-{lcvotion may w(,ll eall forth our higtesl, adnir:ttion; 
but whcn we seek for thc results of thes{ toils ml saerifie's we slall se«k 
in vain. Pat,icnee and zeal wcr' throw aw:ty UlOn leî,targic lnils and stub- 
born hearts. The reports of th(' Jesuit, s, it is truc, (lisplay a colfiots list of 
conversions" but tlm zealous fatlers reekel tle ntl(r of e(mversi(s by 
the number of baptiss ; a](1, as Le Clereq 9 obs(,rv(,s, with no less truth thm 
eandour, an Inlia,n would be baltiz;ed ten tines a day for a pint of brm(ly 
or a pound of tobeeo. N{'ither e:m nore flatt,,ring eonelusims t, drawn 
fro[n the alaerity whieh they slowed te» a(lorn their p('rsons with ermitixes 
and me(lals. The glitter of tle trik,ts pleased tle fmey of t,le w:trrior; 
and, with th( emblen of man's salvation peml('t fr( his eek, he was oft(,n 
at heart as thorougl a heathen as when hc wore i its l)lac(' 
of thc dried forefingers of Iris enemies. Af tle present day, with the excep- 
tion of a few inignificant ban(ls of conv('rted In(liards in Lowcr C:ma(l:, hot 
a vestige of early Jcsuit influence ca ho fomd amog ttc tribes. Thc secd 
was so upon a, rock. 
While tte elureh w re:ping but  seaty ]arvcst,, the labours of thc 
missionaries were fruitful of profit to the non:treh of Franc(,. The J('suit 
lcd the van of Frenet colonisation; md at l)etr()it, Mietfilimekinae, St. 
Mary's, Green Bay, and oth('r ouIposts of tte West,, 
Mssion was thc preeursor of military oeeut)aney. In ott(,r resl)(cts no lcss, 
the labours of the wandering nfissionarics a(lvanecd the welfare of tle e()loy. 
Sagaeio and keon of sight, with faeulties stinulat, e(1 t)y zeal :ud slarI)ene(1 
by peril, they ma(te faithful report of tlm tcmpcr an(l oven('nts of the 
distant tribcs among whom th(,y were distributcd. The influenee whieh 
often gaed ws exertcd in b(,lmlf of thc govcrnmcnt undcr whosc :uspiees 
their Mssions wcre errie(t on; and they strcnuously laboured to win over 
thc tris to thc Freneh allimee, and alienate thcm fro tte lwr'tie Inlsl. 
In all things they approved themsclv(,s the stamel a(1 steadfast auxiliarics 
of thc imperial power;and the nmr(luis du Quesne observe(1 of the nfissionary 
Piequct that in his single pcrson le was worth ten rcginwnts. 
Among the English eoloni(,s, thc t)ionccrs of ei%lisation wcre for the most 
part rude yet vigorous men, impelled to enterprise by native reslessncss, 
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or lurc(t by thc hope of gain. Their r,nge was limited, and sehlom cxtended 
far beyond the outskirts of the settlcmts. With Can,'¢tt if was far other- 
wise. Therc ws no cncrgy in the bulk of hcr people. The court and the 
,rmy supplicd the mainsprings of ber vital action, and the h,'tnds whicl 
pltmted the lilies of France in the l(,trt of the wilderness had never guitcd 
the ploughshare or wiehled thc spade. The love of mtventre, t!w ,mbition 
of new discovery, the hope of military a¢lwmcenmnt, urged men of placc a(I 
culture to embtrk on bol(l an(l comlrehensivc cnterprise. Many t gallant 
gentlem,n, many tf noblemtm of Franc(,, tr()(l the black mould and oozy mosscs 
of the forest with feet tlat l(t pressel the carpets of VersMlles. They whose 
youth lmd passed in c:unlS ud corts gn'w gray among the wigwms of 
sv:tgcs, md the lives of Castine. Joncaire, md Priber re invested with 11 the 
intercst of rommce.h 

BANCR()FT'S A(X;OUNT OF MARQUETTE, JOLIET AND LA SALLE 

In 1660 the coloy of New Fr:tc(', w:s too feeble fo (lef(,(l itself against 
tl( (langerous fickl(,(,ss :(1 i,cr(,:,sing confid(,ce ()f tle Ir()(tu()is; tte very 
h:rv«st e()ull hot 1)e g:tltler(,d i s:[('ty ; it se('le(l :ts il" ail tnust be :fl)an(tone(1. 
Moltr(,al w:s n()t sat'e«)le eeclesi:stic was kill('(l near ils gares ; :l lew org:ul- 
isation of tle c(l()y w:ts nee(l(,(I, or it w()uhl c()ne fo :t e(1. Tle comt)any 
of th« tlun(lre(l Asociates r(solve(1, tlwrefor«, t() resig tle c«)lony to the 
king (February 14I, 16(;;) ; a(l i,e(li:te]y, u(l(r the auspic(s of Colbert, 
it w:ts c()e(,l((l to tiw ew c()nt)any of tle West h(lies. 
A 1)()werful al)l)e:l w:t m(l( , i f:tvour of C:ma,(l:t, lo the king; the com- 
t):uy ()f .]esuits ])ut)licly ivil('(t ]i te) asunc its (l(fen«e, :m(i 1)(c()ne tleir 
ct:uq)io ag:ist ll(  Ir(.tuois. After v:ri()us (q'f()rt :tt tit apl)ointments, 
tle y(:tr 1665 saw lhe c()l()y of New lh'ac(  ])rot(ct((l by , roy:d reginent, 
witl tle ag((l 1)ut i,l(i':tig:l)]e Tr:(',y ns viceroy; with Courcclles, a veter:m 
s()l(lier, :ts governor; :u(! witl T:l(), a, n:t ()f busiess an(l of integrily, us 
inl(,(l:ut an,! r«l)r(«la, iiv(  ()f lh(  kig in civil afi'air. Every one was 
favouralle, s:tv« (le co(lU(st of New Netlerla(ls by tlc English. That 
con(tuest eve(ually n:t(l(  the Five Natios a (lependence on the English 
worl(l. The l()url)os round i llem il)l:wa,1)le ol)t)onents, ln(lisnaye(t 
1)y the s:ul fnl(' )t' G:re:m (l M,sar(l, idifl'eret to hunger, na,kc(h«ss, 
a(l c(hl, to the wr(çk of tl« shil) of t)ark, a(l to fatigues and weariness, by 
night n(1 1)y (lay, August S(h, 1(165, Iat]er Clau(le Allouez enbarke(t on u 
mission, by way ()f the Ottawa, te) the f:r W«st. ()n tlc first (lay of October 
he :trrive(l at tlw gre:t villag(  of tte Chippewts, in thc bay of Chequ:uneon. 
It was at : no,nt wle the y()ung w:trriors were bent on u strife with 
the wu'like Sioux. Allouez w:s a(litted to an :m(lience before the vast 
assembly. In the ]mme ()f Louis XIV and his viceroy, he commande(1 
peace, :m(l offered connnerce and an :flliance gainst the Iroquois. On 
the shore of the b:ty, to which the abundat fisherics attracted crow(ls,  
chapel soon rose, an(l the nission of fle Holy Spirit was foundcd. There 
a(hniring tlrongs, who ta(l never seen a European, came to gazc on the 
white man, and o the pictures which he displayed of the realns of hell 
and of the last ju(lgment: there a choir of Clippcwas were taught to chant 
the pater and the ac. During his ]ong sojourn, he lighl«d the torch of 
faith for more tt:m twenty (lifferent nations. Thc scattere(1 Hurons and 
OttawEs, that roanwd the deserts north of L:ke Superior, appealed to his 
compassion, and, bcforc his return, obtained his prescnce in thcir morasscs. 
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The Sacs and Foxes travelled on foot from their country, which abounded 
in deer and beaver and buffalo. The Illinois, also--a hospitable race, 
unaccustomed to canoes, having no wcapon but thc bow and arrow--came 
to rehearse their sorrows. Their ancient glory and their numbers had becn 
diminîshed by the Sioux on the one side, and the Iroquois, armed with mus- 
kets, on the other. Curiosity was roused by their tale of thc noble river on 
which they dwelt, and which flowed towrds the south. 
Then, too, at the very extrcmity of the lake, the missionary met the 
wild, impassive warriors of the Sioux, who dwelt to the west of hake Superior, 
in a land of prairies, with wild rice for food, and skins of beasts, instead of 
bark, for roofs to their cabins, on the banks of the grca.t river, of which 
Allouez i reported the namc to be "Mcssipi." 1 
Mter residing for ne,rly two ycars chiefly on the southern margin of Lake 
Superior, and connecting his naine imperishably with the progrcss of discov- 
ery in thc West, Allouez rcturned to Qucbcc (August, 1667), to urge thc 
establishment of permanent missions, to be acco1panied by little colonies 
of French cmigrants; and such was his own fcrvour, such the e,rncstnes 
with which he was scconded, that in two days, with another pricst, Louis 
Nicolas, for his companion, he was on his way rcturnhg to the mission at 
Chequamegon. 
The prevalcnce of peace favoured the progress of Frcnch dominion; thc 
coInpany of the West Indies, resigning its monopoly of the fur-trade, g.ve an 
impulse to Cana(tian enterprise; a recruit of missionarics ha.d arrived froin 
Frtmce; and Claude Dablon and Jantes Marquette rep,ired t(» the Chippewas 
t the Sault, to establish the mission of St. Mary. It is the ol(lest settle- 
ment begun by Europeans within the prescrit limits of the commonwealth of 
Michigan. 
For the succeeding years, the illustrious triumvirate, Allouez, Dablon, 
and Marquette,, were employed in confirming the influence of Fr:tnce in the 
vast regions that extend from Green Bay to the he.d of Lake Sup«,rior. The 
purpose of discovering the Mississippi, of which tlm tales of the natives had 
published the magnificance, sprung from Marquette himself. He had resolved 
on ttempting it in the utumn of 1669. 
It became the fixed purpose of Talon, the intendant of the colony, to 
spread the power of France to the utmost borders of Can(l. To thîs end, 
Nicolas Perrot ppeared as his agent in the West, to propose a congrcss of 
the ntions at St. Mary's. The invitation reached the tribes of Lake Superior, 
and was carrîed even to the wandering hordês of the remotest north. Nor 
did the messenger neglect the south" obt.ining, t Green Bay, an escort of 
Pottawottomies, he, the first of Europeans, repaired on the same mission of 
friendship to the Mimis at Chicago. 
The day appointe.d for the unwonted spectacle of thc congrcss of ntions 
arrived in My, 1671; nd with Allouez as his interpreter, St. Lusson, fresh 
from an excursion to southern Cndathnt is, the borders of the Kennebec, 
where English hbittions were already sown broadcast along the cost 
appeared t the fMls of St. Mary as the delegte of Tlon. There are ssem- 

[ The indefatigable archivist of the Marine and Colonies at Paris, Pierre Margry,i claimed 
that La Salle was the actual discoverer or rather (rediscoverer) of the Mississp" pi in 1670. 
This is disputed by Parkman,k Shea,/and others, who give the credit to Joliet, and the date 
as June 17th, 1673. There are still earlier claimants, as we have seen, Radisson and Groseilliers, 
who are by many believed to have round the Great River in 1658 or 1659. Then, too, we 
must not forger that the Spaniards had long before round the lowcr river, Pineda, probably 
as early as 1519, and Soto twenty years later. The explorations by Marquette and La Salle 
were, however, the first to bring the river into full comprehension.] 
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bled the envoys of the wfld republicans of the wilderness, and brilliantiy clad 
oflïcers from the veteran armies of France. It was formally annommed to 
the natives, gathered, as they were, from the head-springs of the St. Law- 
rence, the Mississippi, and the Red river, that they were placed under the 
protection of the French king. 
In the saine year Marquette gathcrcd the wandcring remains of one 
branch of the Huron nation round a clapel at Foint St. Ignace, on the conti- 
nent north of the peninsula of Michigtm, and thc cstabhshment was long 
maîntained as the key to the West and the convenient rendezvous of the 
remote Algonquins. Here, also, Marquette once more gained a place among 
the founders of Michigan. The countries south of the village founded by 
Marquette were explored by Allouez and Dablon, who bore the cross through 
eastern Wisconsin and the north of Illinois, visiting thc Mascoutins and the 
Kickapoos on the Milwaukce, an(t the Miamis at the hcad of Lakc Michigan. 
The young men of the latter tribe wcrc intent on an excursion against the 
Sioux, and they prayed to thc missionaries to give them the victory. After 
fmishing the circuit, Allouez, fearless of danger, cxtcnded his rambles to the 
cabins of the Foxes on the river which bears their n.me. 
The long-expected discovery of thc Mississippi was al, hand, to be accom- 
plished by Joliet, of Quebec, of whom therc is no recor(t, but of this one 
excursion, that gives him immortality, and by M.rquette, who, after ycars 
of pious ,ssiduity to the poor wrecks of IIurons, whom he planted, near 
abundant fisheries, on the cold cxtrcmity of Michigan, cntered, with equal 
hunfility, upon a career whicl cxposc(t lfis lifc fo pcrpctual danger, and, by 
its results, affectcd thc destiny of nations. 
In 1673, on the 10th (tay of Junë, the rneëk, single-hearte(t, unpretending, 
illustriotts Marquette, with Joliet for his assoeiate, tive Frenehmen :s his coin- 
panions, and two Algonquins as guides, lifte(t their two eanoes on their baeks 
and walked aeross the narrow portage that divides the Fox river from the 
Wisconsin. They reaeh thê watershed; alre:dy they stand by the Wisconsin. 
"The guides returned," says the gentle Marquette,m "leaving us alone, in 
this unknown land, in the banals of Providence." France and Christianity 
stood in the valley of the Mississippi. Embarking on the broad Wiseonsin, 
the diseoverers, as they saile(1 west, went solitarily down the stream, between 
alternate prairies and hillsides, beholding neitler man nor the wonted beasts 
of the forest; no sound broke the ppalling silence but the ripple of their eanoes 
and the lowing of the buffalo. In seven (tays "they entered happily the 
Great River, with a joy that eould hot be ëxpressed "; and the two bireh-bark 
canoes floated down the e.-dru magnificence of the ocean stream, over the 
broad, elear sand-b:rs, the resort of innumerable water-fowl, between i, he 
wide plains of Illinois and Iowa. 
About sixty leagues below the mouth of the Wiseonsin, the western bank 
of the Mississippi bore on its sands the trail of men" a little footpath was dis- 
cerned leading into a beautiful prairie; and, leaving the eanoes, Joliet and Mar- 
quette resolved alone to brave a meeting with the savages. After walking 
six mlles they beheld a village on the banks of a river, and two others on a 
slope, af a distance of a toile and a half fron the first. The river was the 
Mou-in-gou-e-na, or Moingona, of whieh we have eorrupted the naine into 
Des Moines. Marquette and JoUet were the first white men who trod the soil 
of Iowa. Commênding themselves to God, they uttered a loud ery. The 
Indians hear; four old men advanee slowly to meet them, bearing the peace- 
pipe brilliant with many-eoloured plumes. "We are Illinois," said they-- 
that is, when translated, "We are men"--and they offerêd çhe calumet. 
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At the great council Marquette published to th('m the one truc God, their 
Creator. Hc spoke tlso of thc great capl, ains of t]e Frencl, thc governor of 
Canada, who ha<l chtstise<l thc Five Nations an<t c<mmmnde(1 peace; and he 
qucstioncd then resl»('cting thc Mississippi an<l the trib<'s tht possessed its 
banKs. For the ness(,ng('rs, wlo anIounee<l the sul>jeclion of the Iro(tuois, 
mafifieont festival was propared of honiny and fist ml(t the ehoiecst 
viands from tle prairi(,s. Aftcr six (lays' t(qay, m(l invitatios to new 
visits, the etiet'tai of tire tribo, witt hunth'o(ls of warri()rs, al tended the 
sçrangers to tiroir e:uo('s; anl, sc]t,ctilg a I»¢'ae«'-i)ile (,lbellis]e! with the 
head anal neck of brillimt birtls, at ail fcath'r(,d ow'r will ilunmge of 
various hues, th,y hug r«unl Mar¢tuett¢, t]' mysî,¢'ri«»us trbiWr of 
war, the sacr(,d cahlmt, a saf(,guar¢l amongt,te 
The little grop lro«e(,elod onwar(ls. "I eli(1 hot f('ar <leaI,l," says Mat- 
quettc;m "I slould htve ('st(,cn(,(l ii th(, gr(,aIest }ml)l)iness o lnve (tio<l for 
the glory of God." Tl¢,y I)aSse(l t}e t)('rl)('n(lietlr r«)«k:, whieh w()r(, thc 
al)p('artec of monsl,(,rs; IIey l(,t,rtl at, a list:t((" 1,1¢, oise of t1(' wat,(,rs of 
Lh¢, Missouri, knmw () lle by its Alg()n(lui a<' of l'cki/,aoni; 
when th('y cmne fo the nost l)(,:tliful c()flu(,c, ()f riv(,rs i th(' worl(l 
wtwr«, the swit'Wr Mîss)uri rusles lik« a ('()(lu('ror ito th(' (':l(,r Mississil)l)i, 
(lragging if, as it w(,r(,, h:tsIily to Ite s(,:iI(, g«)()l Mar(tu(,It(, r(,s()lv(,(l in lis 
bi, art, a/,ieil)ating L(,wis :m(l Clark(,, on(, (lay t() :ts«e(l tt(, niglty riv(,r 
soure(,; to er()ss the ri(IKe th:t (livi(l(,s ri)(' (('(,ans, :t(1, (l('scen(ti K : w(,sWrly 
tl()wing str(:m, to l)ublis] th(, g(Sl)('l te)all t,l(, p('oI)le ()t' tlis N(,w 
In :t litt, l« l('ss t]a forl,y I¢'aKu('s 11(' ca()('s tl()at,('(l 1):tst, 1,1(' ()]i(), wlicl 
was th('n, a(l lç)g af/('rwar(ls, (':ll(,(1 ile W:tmsh. Ils t):llçs 
sions ()f tt(' Iro(lu()is. TI(, ttiek e:n('s t)('Kin to al)t)('ar s( ('l()s(, 
al)le; as a sh(,lt(,r :tgaisI, th(, ss ()t" .lfiy, th(, sail af(, i()l(l(,(l int,):t) :twniK. 
The t)ndries vaish: a](l for(,sts ()f xvhit(,wo()l, :(tit':l)le for 
and l(,ight, crow(l (v(,n Io tl(, skirts ()I" tt(, l)('l)lly s]()r(,. Il is als¢)ol)s(,rv(,d 
that,, in thc lan(l of l,l(, Chiek:s:ws, tl(, InlialS l:tv(, 
N(,:tr the l:ttitude of 1,1irty-thr(,(" d('gr('('s, on 1,1«, w(,st«r t):mk (,f the 
Mississil)l)i , st()()(l tle vill:g(, of Milctiganl(,a,, i a r(,gi() ttmt 
visite(! t)y Eropeas since lh( (tays )f l)(' S()I(). "Now," lloutt, Mat- 
(luette, "we must in(l(,(,d ask It¢, ai(l of th(, Virgin." Al'(,(t wil,l 1)ows 
arrows, with clut)s, :x(,s, a(l 1)u('lçl(,rs, :i(tsI, e()nti(ml wl()()l)S , tle nativ(,s, 
bent on w:r, enl):trk i vast e:¢)es m:tl(, ()ut, (f the truks ()t' lollow 
but at the sight ()f ils(- ysl,('ri()us 1)«aee-1)iI)(' l(,ld :tl()fl,, throwi 1,1('ir t)ows 
and quivcrs into tlc cm()('s as a tok(,n of ])eac(,, ilwy t)r('t):tre(l a h()spitable 
welcome. 
discoverers, for eig]t or t('n leages, 1,( /t(, village ()f Akas(':t, the limit of 
thcir voyage. Tley hml l('ft the r(,gi()n of tl(, Alg()(t(is , an(l, in the fi(tst 
of the Sioux an(l (,]ickasaws, c«)ul(t st)('ak oly by an inWrl)retcr. Ttm w(,alth 
of his tribe consist(,(l i buffal() skins; tl(,ir w('al)()s were axes of ste(,la 
proof of comm(,ree with Europ¢':ms. Thus ha(t out tr:tv«llers (l('scen(letl 
below the entrance ()f tle Arkmsas, to th(, geitl cli(s th:t have :hnost no 
wintcr but rains, beyond tlw bomd ()f the Huron ntd Algonquin languages, 
to the vicinity of the gul[" of Mexico, a(t te) tribes of In(li:ms that had 
obl,àned European arms by trac witl S1)aniar(ts or with Virginia. 
S(), hang spoken of (l()(l, :m(l the nysterics of the (at, holic fait, h" having 
bccome certain that thc Fatlmr of rivcrs wcnt hot to thc occan cast of Florida, 
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nor yct to thc gulf of California, Marquette and Joliet lcft Akansca (July 17th, 
1673), and ascended the Mississippi. 
At the thirtyighth degree of latitude they entered the river /llinois, 
and diseoveret a eomtry without is paragon for the fertility of its bemtiful 
prairies eovered with buffaloes anal s/,ags, for the loveliess of its ri»mlets and 
the pro¢ligal abundmee of will hek and swans, md of a speeies of parrots 
and will turkeys. Tle tribe of llliois, that l,nmted it, s banks, entreat,d 
Marquette to et»me ad reside amg tten. Oe of their ehiefs, with their 
young men, eohlet,t tle party, ly way of Clfieago, to Lake Miehigan, and 
before the en<l of Sel)telb<'r ail wer,, s«fe i Gr,<' lay. 
,Joliet rel, urne<t t,» Qu, bec to annulaire{, the liseovery, of w]ich the faine, 
through Talon, quickene¢l tte al)ilion of ('ll)(,rl,; the m:tSlfiring Marquette 
r<+mained to proach tlle gsl)el t,<> t,le Mimis, wl<> dwelt in the north of 
Illinois, roun<l Chieago. Two ycars afl,crwarls, s:tilig fr<m Cllieago to Mack- 
inac, he entered t lil, l,le river in Mic, lfig:r, lCr,cling an a]tar, ho said nass 
aft<'r the rites of the (ath>lie eln'cl, ],n b«,gged lhe ne wlo eo<lueted 
his c:tn<e fo l<'aw him flm<, for a lmlf hour. A 1,t, ¢,¢1 {>f le hall hour 
they went fo seek him, an<! he wts n<> <>re. Tle g>><l nissimary, <tiscoverer 
of a worll, ha<l f«fllm :tsl<,el> (May lS[l, 1675) on l,he margin of tle str<,am 
tl:rt, bears his naine. N<'tr it, s <>ut] l.} emoem<m <lug lis gr:ve in the 
sad. Ever afl,<'r, the forcst ragcrs, if in tanger on lmke Mielfignn, would 
inw>ke his hante. 
At the <leath of M«r<tuell,e , tlere dw<,ll, tt, l,he <>uilet of L:tke Ontario 
il,ace by et<,ritlg the senfinary >f 1,l¢' ,l,suits. At't<r pr¢filig t>y tte <lisci- 
plile ¢f th<,ir selools, :1 <>l>t,:-tiig l}eir l>r:tis for ]nrity :mt liligence, 
l' ha<l tal«'n hi ¢liscl:trge t'ro lhe fnl«,rnily, a,l «l>>ul, t]' y<,ar 1667 
clmrkel for t'me ml fi>rtun<, i N,w l,'rme<'. I;sl:rllisle<l al, first as a 
t'ur-l,rmler, :t, La Clie, :m! <,c>r:t,l ly T:I<> nnl (',ouredles, 1' <,xplored 
Lnke ()[,ario, an<i t,s«<,n<h,l 1,> I:ak, I,;ri , ;an<l whe tle Fr«nch govemor, 
s¢>nm years afl,<'r ocetqying tlt, l>:mks <>f tl, Sor<,l, }>eg: t,o forl,it'y tle oul,l<'t, 
of l:ke ()nl,ario, La Sall,, r<'Imirig t< l,'rntce in 1{i75, ad :il,¢l ty Fro- 
ten:m, l>l,a,iel lhe rak of <>l>ilily, md thé, grant «f F¢>rt Fronten:m, ow 
the villag of IilgSln, on colitil >f nnitl,aiing tl<, fortr<,ss. Tlm grant 
was, in fact, a e<mcession of a large ¢tom:dl :atl the exclusive traItie with 
the Fiv« N:ttiCms. 
Joliet,, as he lesee<le<t fron ll,' tq»l>er lakes, ha<l passe<l l>y [he bastions 
of Fort I,'r<nlnae}mt s]>r¢al lte news of tle l>rillianl, e:reer of discoveries 
opened in the Wt'sl. I the s>li[u<les of lpl>er Cana<la the seclul<,<l a<tven- 
turer had inflm«l lfis i:tgilli by r<'a<ling the voyag¢'s of Colunb,s, 
and the history of the ralles <>f D<' Soto; al lhe lroquois hal, noreover, 
deseribed the course of 1,lin )lio. Ttts the young entlusiasb frmned plans 
of colonisation in l,h< smlhwesl, and of eonmeree between ICurol»e an<t the 
Mississippi. Once nore he r<,paired to France, an<l frCm the poliey «f Coll>ert 
and the speei:tl favour of Seignelay, Colbert's son, he obtained, with the 
monopoly of tlm traffie in buffa]o skins, a eonmission for perfecting the dis- 
eovery of the Great River. With Tonti, an Italian vetera, as his lieutenmt, 
and a reeruit of meehanies and mariners, La Salle, in the autmnn of 1678, 
returned to Fort Fronten:m. Belote winter, "a wooden eanoe" of n tons, 
the first that ever sail,t into Niagara River, bore a part ot' his conpany to 
the vieinity of the falls" at Ni:tgam, a tra<ling-house was estfl»lished; in the 
mouth of Tontwanta creek, the work of shiplmil<ting began; Tonti and the 
Francisean tlcnnepin, venturig among the Sen<eas, established relations 
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of amity---while La Salle himself, skilled in the Indian dialects, was now urging 
forward the shipbuilders, now gathering furs at his magazine, now gazing at 
the mighty cataract, now sending forward a detachment into the country 
of the Illinois to prepare, thc way for his reception. 
Under the auspices of La Salle, Europeans first pitched a tent at Nîagara; 
it was he who, in 1679, amidst the salvo from his little artillery, and the chant- 
ing of the Te Deum, and the astonished gaze of the Senecas, first launched 
a wooden vessel, a bark of sixty tons, on the upper Niagara river, and, 
in the Gri]fin, freighted with the colony of fur-traders for the valley of the 
Mississippb on the 7th day of August, unfurled a sail to the breezes of 
Lake Erie. La Salle, first of mariners, sailcd over Lake Eric and between 
the vcrdant isles of the maestic Detroit; dcbated planting a colony on its 
banks; gave a naine to Lake St. Clair (August ]7th) from the day on which 
he travcrsed its shallow waters; and, after planting a trading-hou at Mack- 
inaw (August 27th), cast anchor in Grcen Bay. Hcre, having dcspatchcd 
his brig to Niagara river with the richest cargo of furs, he himsclf, with his 
company in scattered groups, repaired in bark canocs to the head of Lake 
Michigan; and at the mouth of the St. Joseph's, in that peninsula whcre 
Allouez had alrcady gathered a village of Miamis, awaiting thc rcturn of 
the riffin, he constructed the trading-house, with palisades, known as 
thc tort of the Miamis. But of his vcssel, on which his fortunes so much 
depended, no tidings came. Weary of delay, ho resolved to penetratc 
Illinois; and (Deccmber 3rd), leaving ton men to guard thc Fort of thc 
Miaulais, La Salle himself, with Hennepin and two othcr Franciscans, with 
Tonti and about thirty followers, ascended the St. Joseph's and entered thc 
Kankakee. Before the end of Deccmber the littlc company had reached 
the site of an Indian village on the Illinois, probably not far from Ottawa, 
in La Salle county. 
The spirit and prudence of La Salle, who was the life of thc enterprise, 
won the fricndship of the natives. But clouds lowered over his path; the 
Gril]ïn, it seemed certain, was wrecked, thus delaying his discoveries as wcll 
as impairing his fortunes. Fetr and discontent pervaded thc company; 
and when La Salle planned and began to build a fort. on the banks of the 
Illinois, four days' jourrey, it is said, below Lake Peoria, thwarted by des- 
tiny and almost despairing, he namcd the fort Crèvecoeur [i.ê., "Heart- 
break," though by sonne sid to bc a remembrance of his share in the siege of 
Fort Crèvecoeur in thc Netherlands]. 
Yet here the immense power of his will appeared. Dependent on hin- 
self, fifteen hundred mlles lrom the nearest French settlement, impoverished, 
pursued by encmics at Quebec, and in the wildcrness surrounded by uncer- 
tain nations, ho inspired his nmn with resolution to saw trees into plank and 
prepare a bark; he despatched Louis Ilênnepin to explore thc upper Mis- 
sissippi; he questioncd the Illinois and their southern captives on the course 
of the Mississippi; ho formcd conjectures respecting the Tenncssee river; 
and then, as new recruits were nceded, and sails and cordage for the bark, 
in the month of March, with a musket and a pouch of powder and shot, with 
a blanket for his protection, and skins of which to make moccasins, he, with 
three companions, set off on foot for Fort Frontenac, to trudge through 
thickets and forests, to wade through marshes and melting snows, having 
for his pathway the ridge of highlands which dîvide the basin of the Ohio 
from that of the lakes--without drink, except water from the brooks 
without food, except supplies from the gun. Of his thoughts on that long 
journey no record exists. 
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During the absence of La Salle, Louis Hennepin, bearing the calumet, 
and accompanied by Du Gay and Michael d'Accault [also called Akko] 
as oarsmen, followed the Illinois to its junction with the Mississippi; and, 
invoking the guidance of St. Anthony of Padua, ascended the mighty stream 
far bcyond the mouth of the Wisconsinas he falsely held forth, far enough 
to discover ifs source.  The great falls in the river, which he describes with 
reasonable accuracy, were named (February, 1680) from the chosen patron 
of the expcdition. Mter a summer's ramblcs, diversified by a short captivity 
among the Sioux, he and his companions rcturned, by way of the Wisconsin 
and Fox rivers, to the French mission at Green Bay. 
In Illinois Tonti wa less fortuntc. The quick perception of La Salle 
had selected, as the fit centre of his co]ony, Rock Fort, near a village of the 
Illinois. This rock Tonti was to fortify, and during thc attempt men at 
Crèvecoeur dcscrted. Besides, thc enemies of La Salle had instigated the 
Iroquois to hostility, and in Septembcr  large party of thcm, descending the 
river, thrcatcned ruin to his cnterprioe. Aftcr a p,rlcy, Tonti and thc few 
men that remained with him, excepting the aged Franciscan Gabriel de la 
Ribourdc, fled to Lakc Michigan, whcre thcy round shclter with the Pot- 
tawottomies. 
When, therefore, La Salle returned to Illinois, with large supplics of men 
and stores for rigging a brigantine, ho found the post in Illinois deserted. 
Hencc came thc delay of anoth(r y(,.r, w]ich was occupied in finding Tonti 
and his men and pcrfccting a capacious b,rge. A t lst (February 6th, 
1682) La Salle and his company descended thc Mississippi to thc sca. His 
sgacious eye disccrned the magnificcnt rcsources of the country. As he 
floated down its flood; as hc fracd a cabin on thc first Chickasaw bluff; 
as he raised the cross by thc Arkanss; as he plan ted the arms of France 
ncar the gulf of Mexico (April 9th), he mticipated the future affluence of 
emigrants, and hcard in thc distance thc footsteps of thc advancing multi- 
tude tht werc coming to take possession of thc vallcy. Mcantime, he claimed 
thc territory for France, and gave it the nmc of Louisiana. The year of the 
descent has been unnccessarily ruade t question; its accomplishment was 
known in Paris beforc the end of 1682. 
La Salle, remaining in the Wcst till his exc|usivc privilege had expired, 
returned to Quebec (May 12th, 1683), to embark for France. In the early 
months of 1684 th¢ prepa.rations for co|onising Louisiana were perfccted, 
and (July 24th) the flcct left Rochelle. Four vcsscls were destined for the 
Mississippi, bearing two hundrcd and eighty pcrsons, to take possession of 
the vallcy. Of these, one hundred wcre soldicrs--an ill omen, for succcssful 
colonists a|ways dcfcnd themselvcs; about thirty wcrc volunteers, two of 
whom were nephews to La Salle; of ecc]esiastics, there were three Franciscans 
and three of St. Sulpicc, one of them being brother to La Salle; there were, 
moreover, mechanics of various skill; and the prcsencc of young women 
proved the design of permanent colonisation. But the mechanics were poor 
workmen, ill versed in their art; the soldiers, though they had for their com- 
mander Joutel,s a man of courage and truth, and afterwards thc historian 
of the grand enterprise, were themse|ves spiritless vagabonds, without dis- 
cipline and without experience; the volunteers were restless with indefinite 
expectations; and, worst of all, the naval commander, Beaujeu, was deficient 

 There has been oeeneral agreement among historians since the day of Sparks n that 
Fathèr Henneuin o in hïs claire to have discovered the upper Mississippi stole his data from 
Le Clercq.f e has been branded as a downright liar by Gravier, p Bancroft,q Parkman,k 
and others, though Shea r has indicated some point in his possible exculpation.] 
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in judgment. The voyage begins arnidst variances between La Salle and the 
naval comnander. In every instance on the record the judgmcnt of La 
Salle was right.  
At Santo Domingo, La Siffle, dclayed and cruelIy thwartcd by Beaujeu, 
saw alrcdy thc shadow f his coming misfortutcs. ()n thc 10th day of Jan- 
uary, 1685, they must bave b{cn n(ar the outh of the Mississi])pi; but 
Salle thought, ot, an(t tte fleet sailc(l by. Pres,ntly he 1)erccive(l his error 
and (t(,sire(1 to r(,t, urn, but Bcauj(,u r('.fuse(t ; :md thus they sailcd to thc wcst, 
and still to the wesl, till ll(,y reache(l the b:ty of Ma, tag()rda. Weary of 
diffcrenees with lemj('u--i)(dieving tl( streams tht lal t,h(ir ()utlet i the 
bay night ])e cithcr branches froi th( Mississipl)i , or le«(l to its vicinity--La 
Salle r«s<)lv('(t t<)(lis(,t})ark. Whilst he was busy i pr()vi(ting for the s:fety 
of his e, his storc-s]iI>, or entcring thc h:rl)our, w:ts xvr(,ck«(1 t)y the cre- 
less I)il(t. (),lmrs gazc(l lislcssly; L Salle, calming thc terribl( encrgy 
of his gri(f at tlw su(l(l( rui of Iris boun(lless lOl»(,s , 1)orrowe(t boats fron 
th(' fl(,et t() save a,t l(,ast s()me l»r('s('t s(I)l)li«,s. But witl nigtt, came 
gale ()f win(l, and th( v(,ss(] was (lash(,(1 utt,(,rly i I)i('(''s. Th( ste)res, prc)- 
vi(t('(l witl tl(, uniii('('«( th:tt a'k'(l t](' plas of l()uis XIV, lay sc:tt('re(l 
Tertre" 1)('rva(h'(l ll(' gr()u I) )f c()]ist,s ; th( ('vils ()f t]( wr('('k :(1 th( gale 
were clarge(l to La Sall(--as if h«  ()ught t() h:v( (te(,i)ee(t thé, eh:t(,] 
controll((1 the wi(ls; ('n (l(,s(,rt, e(l, :m(l return(,(l i the fl(,('t. La Sali(,, 
who by llm pow(,rful a('tivity ()f his will cotrolle(1 thc f('«l)]e and irrital)lc 
persons that surrouded ti, was yet» ir his struggle agaist a(lv¢'rsity, 
magani()usly tranquil. Th(' fl««,t s(,t,s s:ti], a(1 ther(, reain on thc bcach 
of Matagor(la  (lespo(lig eopany of :0)out, two lun(lred :td l]irty, 
t()g(,ther i a fort constructe(l ()f the fragmet,s of th(,ir shipwr(,cl«,(l v('ssel, 
h:vi,g no wliance but in tle c()nst:cy a(t ('lastic genius of Lt S:tlle. Asc(n(1- 
ing the sm:tll stre:t at th( wes. ()f th( l)ay, i th( vain hop( of fin(ling thc 
Mississippi, I Salle s('l('cte(1 a sit(' () th(, open gromd for the establishent 
of a fortifie(l 1)()st. Th( sl)ot he nam(,(l St. Louis. 
Tlis is tle settl(,wt whieh ,a(l(, T(,xas a part of Louisi:ma. In its 
con(lition, it ha(1 yet save(l fron the wr(,ck a goo(1 supp]y of arms, an(t bars 
of iron for th(, forge. Ev(n now this col()ry possesse(l, from the )ounty of 
Louis XIV, or« th: w:s cc)ntribut('(t 1)y tfll the English onrchs t()g('ther 
for th( twelve English coIoni(s on thc Atlantic. Its umbcr still exce('ded 
that of th( colony of Sith in Virgiia, or of those who enl):trked in the 
Mayflower. Fracc tc)ok l»()ssession of Texas; ber :rms wer( crv('(l on its 
stately forest trces; ami by () treaty or put)lit (t()cumenl,, except the gen- 
oral cessions of Iouisiana, (li(l she evcr after reliquisb the right t,o the prov- 
ince as co]()nis(d un(ter ber bamers, an(1 madc still more surely a p:rt of 
hcr territory becausc the colc)ny fotm(t there its gr:tve. 
La Salle propose(t to scck thc Mississii)pi i canoes; and aftcr an absence 
of about four months, an(t the loss of twelve or thirteen en, he returned in 
rags, having failed to find "the f:tal river," and yet renewing hope by his 
presence. In April, 1686, he plunged into the wilderness, with twenty 
companions, lurcd towards New Mexico by the brillint fictions of the rieh 
mines of Sainte Barbe, the E1 Dorado of northern Mexico. On his return 
he heard of the wreck of the littlg bark which had remained with the colony; 
he hear(t ît unmoved. Hcaven and man seened his enemies; and, with the 
[ This is Bancroft's opinion, though Winsor t curiously deduces thc thco that La Sa 
was m " a state of mcntal unsoundness."] 
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giant cncrgy of an indomitable will, having ]ost his hopes of forte, his 
hopcs of famewith his colony (lininishel to about forty, among whon 
discontent had given birth l,o plans of crimewith no Europeans nearer 
than the river ]':uuco, no Frecl lcarer l,ltm lllinois--lm res»lved to travel 
on foot to Iris country]len at tlie lor/h, and return froli Canada to renew 
his eolony in Texas. 
leaving twent,y men at F)rt SI,. Louis (,l:muary 12th, 1687), La Salle, with 
sixteen lllell ¢lelmrt,(,d for (?a(l:. I:ulig lheir ,',,,',,m on t, he wild hors(s 
fro the (eis, wlieh f,tnl(l 1,1,,ir lasltm, t'vt,rywh(,re i the l»rairies" in shoes 
m¢le of gr(,(,l tmt]':tl liites" t'r wanl f oth¢,r l«tlls, fllowig tle truck of 
the lutï:tl«,, an(l tsil skis as tt ,lly slell,'r ,'t,,"inst, rahi  witing fvour 
with l, lm savages 1,y tl' cfiling e{)tll':tg(, )f ll,i' l,a¢l(,rt,h¢,y aseen¢te¢t the 
strcas 1,war¢ls t, he tirst ril¢, of higll:ts, walkig l trugl I»{'tut.iful llains 
Coloralo, t¢! i l]e ullml c,ulry ]a¢l r'{.],l t I»r:wh f Trinity river. 
In the lilll, (.{l:ty {t' wah,r«rs ll'r¢' w('r lw( ', I)ulmt t¢l L'Arche- 
fruits {t" 
an¢t L'Archevd,(ttu" croasse,CI th¢, rive'r" tige, l'rmer skll«,l i lh¢, lrairie grass; 
of the latter I N:,lle tsl«,l, "Wl¢,r¢, is y n«lh('w?" At lhe uonent of 
" You are dnv m,. gr:l ltslmxv  y{u «'' lw xv [" shoutel ono of the 
eolslir:l¢rs :s tl'y leslil¢'¢! lis r,:tis, whi«h w«re l«ft on tle prairie, 
nak'l a(l without turial, t{ 1,', devmr('l l,y will 1,oasis. 
eoneeptis; for vri(ms knowl,¢lge an¢l tuick al:ltalim of ]is g«ius t.o 
untri¢'t ¢.ir(,ust,tnc¢'s" for a sulli( :giilv l]:tl, r,sig,l is¢,lf to 
the will f tt'tven, ml y{'l, lriutt'l {x''r tttlicl]on ty enel'gy of ptlrpose 
and mf:tll,,ri hl'le lml no stp,rior mmg ]is cuntrycn, lle hal 
won the affeetio f lh¢, g«vemor f C:utt, lh, (sl,(¢' ¢ff (1»ltert,, the 
confidence of 8eignelay, lle f«tv{ur o1' l,otis XIV. After beginning the 
colonisation «f 17pper (ta[:t, h(, l¢'rfeel,e,l l,]e liseovery of the Missis- 
through :tll tilne as the t'atller 1" col¢misation in the gr(at central valley of 
the W,st. 
But avarice anal lassio were t, «:tlmd ly the bloo¢l of lin Salle. Duhaut 
and another 1' lh¢' cslira, t, ors, gr:sling at cm un'tual shtre in the spoils, 
were theselves mr¢tercd, whlle tleir reekless tssoeittes joine(l a bm(l of 
savages. Jout, el, with l,le br«ther and surviving el]ew of Ia Salle, and 
others, in ail but, seven, obt, ainel a guide for the Arkusas; and fording 
riwlets, erossig ravines, ty r:tft, s or bots of buffalo hides makig a ferry 
over rivers, hot meeting l, he ch,,ring cust,om of the ealmet till they reaehe{t 
the country above the II, ed river, leaving m est, eeme¢l eompanion in a wilder- 
ness grave on which the piet,y of a Indian natron heaped ott,rings of maize 
at last, as the survivors cae upon a bmncl of the Mississippi (July 24th, 
1687), they behelt on an island a large cross. Never lil Clristian gaze on 
that emblem with heartier joy. Near it stood a log hut, tenanted by two 
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Frenchmen. Tonti had descendcd the river, and, full of grief at not fmding 
La Salle, had established a post near the Arkansas.q 
Parkmanh says of La Salle: "To a sound judgment and a penetrating 
sagacity, he joined a boundless enterprise and an adamantine constancy of 
purpose. But his nature was stem and austere; he was prone to rule by 
fear rather than by love; he took counsel of no man, and chilled all who 
approached him by his cold rcscrve." [With Bancroft's and Parkman's admi- 
ration for La Salle, Dr. J. G. Sheau cannot agree. He says: "La Salle has 
been exalted in to a hero on the very slightest foundation of personal qualities 
or great decds unaccomplished." Shea accuses him of utter incapacity.] 

RESETTLEMENT OF LOUISIANA 

Very shortly after the Peace of Ryswick the French renewed their attempts, 
interrupted tnd postponed by the late war, te plant a colony at the mouth 
of the Mississippi, to which they were the more invited by the growing pros- 
perity of their settlements on the west end of Santo Domingo. The Canadian 
D'Ibcrville, lately distinguished by his exploits on thc shores of Hudson 
Bay and Newfoundland, and by the capture of Pemaquid, was selected as the 
leader of the new colony. He was born at Quebcc. Sauvolle and Bienville, 
two of his brothers, wcre joincd with him in this enterprise; and with two 
hundred colonists, mostly disbandcd Canadian soldiers, two frigates, and two 
tcndcrs, he sailcd to find and plant the mouth of the Mississippi, which never 
yet had bcen cn tered from the sea. 
Having touched and recruitcd at Santo Domingo, D'Iberville proceeded 
on his voyage; but on rcaching the bay of Pensacola, he found his entrance 
prohibited by a fort erected there by Spanish soldiers from Vera Cruz, under 
the guns of which two Spanish ships lay at anchor. Thc Spaniards, who gtill 
claimed the whole circuit of thê gulf of Mexico, jcalous of the dcsigns of the 
French, had hastcned fo occupy this, the best harbour on the gulf; and the 
barrier thus established ultirnately deteincd the dividing line between 
Florida and Louisiana. 
These explorcrs presently entered (February 27th, 1699) an obscure outlet 
of the mighty stream, up which they ascended as high as Red river, encoun- 
tering several parties of Indians, from one of which they received Tonti's 
letter to La Salle, writtcn fourteen years beforewa circumstance which 
assured them they had found the Mississippi. As the drowned lands of the 
lower Mississippi hardly seemed to invite settlement, the fiat and sandy 
shores of the shallow bay of Biloxi were selected as the site for the incipient 
colony. Therc, within thc limits of the prescnt state of Mississippi, a fort 
was built and buts crectcd. The colony thus planted, D'Iberville returned 
to France for supplies. 
It was rather English than Spanish rivalry that the French had to dread. 
The course and mouth of the Mississippi had become known in Europe through 
the two narratives of Father Hennepin,o in the last of which, just published 
and dedicated to King William, that Flemish friar set up a claim to have 
himself anticipated La Salle în descending o the mouth of the river. Coxe, 
a London physician, already interestcd in America as a large proprietor of 
West Jersey, had purchased the old patent of Carolana, granted to Sir Robert 
Heath in 1630, and under that patent, with the countenance of William, 
had put forward pretensions to the mouth of the Mississippi, which two 
armed English vessels had been sent to explore. . 
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D'Iberville returned towar(|s the end of the year with two vessels and 
sixty Canadians. Dctermined to be beforehand with the English in occupy- 
ing thc river, he undertook a new expedition to find a proper place for a 
settlement. He was joined t)y the age(t Tonti, the old associate of La Salle, 
who had desccnde, d from the Illiois with seven companions. D'Ibcrvillc 
and Tonti ascended together a (list:ce of sone three or four hundrcd mlles; 
and on the bluff where ow stan(ls the city of Ntchez, among the Indians of 
tht naine, with whom St. Co(; ha(1 lately established hinself as , missionary, 
D'Ibcrville, :rke(t out , se, ttlcmcnt wlfich h, named Rosalie, in honour of 
the duchess of Pontchrtr:fin. But rb(; feet)le and starving state of the 
colony c:us(:(l th(;se t)osts to be soon bn(lon(;(t. 
When D'Iberville c.'me the t]ird tie fron France, in 1702, with provi- 
sions an(l so](liers, thc inconvenicnce of Biloxi ha(t t)(;com manifest. Most 
of thc scttlers w(;re rcmove(l to Mobile, n(;:rr th«; head of the bay of that 
naine; and this first Eu'oi)eat, set, tic, rient within the limits of the present 
state of Alabama now became, an(t relaine(t for twcnty years, thc hea(t- 
qu,rte's of the colony. 
TIe soil of ail this regio was abost as b:rren as ttm, t OEt)out, Bi]oxi. Thc 
climatc was unsuit(,(l to ],;u-()i)e:t grains. As it seee(1 ahnost us(;less to 
a(t,el»t cultivatio, the «()lonists (,l)loyed th(',)selves i tra(le with the 
In(titres, in fishig or hm(ig, or in ci futile search for pea'ls and mines. 
Thougl r(;crfits ret)¢,:t('(lly .'rriv('(_t, the whole ntmber ()f eolonists, ,t any 
one lie during t,h(, ('xt ten y(ars, n(,v(;r excee(le(1 two hundr(;(l" m(1 it was 
()ly by l)r()visions s('t f'o Ff:mec ad Santo Domigo that thcsc few 
were kel)t fro st:rving. 
While : fo()t](»l(1 :t, the soulhwest w'ts thus sought :m(l feebly gained by 
the Frech, thcy cut'taile(t nothing ()f lh('ir I)r(;ensions at t,he est an(1 north. 
Villebon, still stationne(1 ,t t](' oulh of the St. John, gave notice in 1698 to 
lb(; authorities ç)t' M:,ssg,ehus(;tts, im(;(li:t(',ly aftcr the Pe:ce of Ryswick, 
th:t ho claimcd the whole coast,, with an exclusive right of tishing, as far as 
I)emqui(l. 
The ission among lhe 1)enol»seos was still kcpt up. The Norri(lgewocks, 
or Can:l)as, as the Fr(,neh ealle(t then, built a chureh at their i)'incipal village 
on the upt)er Kenn('l)ee, and received as a resident missionary the Jcsuit 
Sebastim llasles, an able a(l :cc()plish('(1 I)rie, st, who kept that frit)e, for 
the next quart(-r of a eentury, warmly att:ched to the Frech. In the Treaty 
of Ryswick th(; English h(l ma(te, no provision for their allies, the Five 
Nations. In making arrag(,n('ts with the governor of Canada for exchange 
of prisoners, Bell:ont la(l (;n(h'avoured to obtain an acknowle(tgnent of 
E)glish supremacy over those, tritçes, and the employment of English ag('cy 
in negotiating a pe:,ce. But C:tllières, who became gov(rnor-general :tfter 
Frontenac's (leath, sent, messcngcrs of his own to the Iroquois villages, 
with the alteralive of peee or an exterminating war, against which the 
English could now afford them no assistance. Their jealousy was also cxcited 
by a claire of Bellamont to buil(l forts in their territory ; and they were pres- 
ently induced fo send commissioners to Montreal, where a grand assembly of 
all the French allies was collected, and, with many formalitics, a lasting 
treaty was at length concluded in August, 1701. But of the Frenchmen 
prisoners among thc Iroquois, quite a number refused to return to the restraints 
of civilised life. 
Frac passage to the West thus secured, . hundred settlers, with  mis- 
sionary leader, were sent to take possession of the beautiful strait between 
Lakes Erie and St. Clair. A fort was built; several Indian villages found 
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protection in its neîghbourhood; and Detroît soon became the favourite 
settlement of wesm Canada. About the missionary stations at Kaskaskia 
and Cahokîa, on the east bank of the Mississippi, between the mouths of the 
Ohio and the Illînois, villages :presently grew up; and if the zeal of the mis- 
sionaries cooled by degrees, andthe idea of a Jesuit theocracy gradually faded 
away, that of a great French American empire began gradually to spring up 
in i ts place. 
These territorial pretensions of the French occasioned no little alarm and 
anxJety în Massachusetts and New York. Eliot had lcft no successors in 
New England, where the mîssionary spirit was prett much extinct. An 
attempt, indeed, had been made in New York to supply the religious wants 
of the Mohawks, and so to prevent their alliance with the French, by the 
appointmcnt of Dcllius, of the Reformed Dutch church, as a missiona for 
that tribe. "But his proselytes," says Charlcvoix,d "were very fcw, and he 
did not seem very anxious to augmcnt them." "This, indeed," he adds, "was 
not thc first essay of the sort, which ought to convince Messieurs thc Reformed 
that thcir scct lacks that fecundity, that constant and laborious zeal for 
the salvation of unbelievers, the most obvious and distinguishing nark of 
the truc church of Christ. ]t is in vain they oppose to thîs so many calumnies, 
invented by thcmselves, to obscure thc apostlcship of our missîonarics. With- 
out wishing to apologise for individual failings, of which, doubtlcss, there 
have been instances, one must, howevcr, be wilfully blind not to sec that the 
far greater number lead a lire truly apostolic, and that thcy have established 
churches vcry numerous and ferventna thing of which no scct not of the 
Roman communion can boast." Abhorrcnce of thcse Catholic missionaries 
was sufficiently evinccd by acts passed in Massachusetts and New York, 
which remained in force down to the period of the Revolution, and undcr 
which any Jesuit or popish prie.st cofing within their territories was to be 
"dcemed and accounted an incendiary and disturber of the public peacc 
and safety, and an enemy of the truc Christian religion," to surfer perpetual 
imprisonment, or death if an escape were attempted. Any pcrson who should 
knowingly "receive, harbour, conceal, aid, succour, or rclicve" any such 
popish priest, besîdes forfeiting £200, was to be three times set in the pillory, 
and obliged to give securities for good haviour. 
To proInote the more rapid settlement of I, ouisiana, which at the end of 
twelve ycars numbered hardly three hundred inhabitants, thc whole province, 
with a monopoly of trade, had been granted, in 1712, pending the late war, 
to Anthony Crozat, a wealthy French merchant, who flattercd himsclf with 
profits to be derived fron the discovery of mines, and thc opening of a trade 
with Mexico. Crozat contracted, on his part, to send evcry ycar two ships 
from France with goods and immigrants. He was to be entitled, also, to 
import an annual cargo of slaves from Africa, notwithstanding the monopoly 
of'that trade in the hands of a specîal company. The French govcrnment 
agreed to pay annually 50,000 livres ($10,000) towards supporting the civil 
and military establishments. 
Under these new auspices, a trading house was established far up the 
Alabama, near the present site of Montgomery, and another at Natchîtoches, 
on the Red river. Fort Rosalie was built on the si of Natchcz, and pres- 
ently a town began to grow up about itthe oldest on the lower Mississippi. 
Crozat made strenuous efforts to open a trade with Mexico. His agents 
traversed the wilds of Texas, and reached the Spanish settlements on the 
lower Rio Grande; but they were arrested there, and sent into the interior. 
The intercourse by sea, allowed during the war, was prohibited after the 
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peacc; and a vessel which Crozat despatched te Vera Cruz was obliged te 
return without starting her cargo. As yet, Spain had relaxed little or noth- 
ing of her jealous colonial policy. 
After rive ycars of large outlay and small returns, Crozat was glad te 
rcsign his patent. Othcr speculators, still more sanguine, were found te fill 
his place. The exclusive commerce of I,ouisiana for twenty-five years, with 
extensive powers of governmcnt and a monopoly of thc Canadian fur-trade, 
was bestowed on the Company of the West, otherwise called the Mississippi 
Company, kaow prescntly, also, as thc Company of the Indics, and notorious 
for the stock-jobbing ami bubblc hopcs of profit te which it gave fise." At 
thc date of this transfcr thc colony contaiIcd, sol(liers included, about seven 
hundred people. Tlc Mississippi Conpany  undertook te introduce six thou- 
sand whites, and hall as many negroes; and their connection with Law's 
Royal Bank, and thc great risc in (he price of sharcs, of which new ones wcre 
constantly created, gave the, for a rime, unlimited command of funds. 
Private indivi(tuals, te whom grants of lan(l were ruade, also sent out colonists 
on their own account. Law r('c(ivcd twelvc mil('s square on the Arkansas, 
which he undcrtook te scttle with iiftccn hun(tred Germans. 
Bicnville, reappointe(l governor, int(,n(ling te foun(l a town on the river 
in 1718, set a party of convicts te elear up a swanp, the site of the prcsent 
city of New Orl(;ms. At the en(l of three years, whcn Charlcvoix d saw it, 
the rising city could boast a large woodcn warehouse, a shed for a church, 
two or thrcc ordinary bouses, an(t a quantity of buts crowded together with- 
out mucl order. The prospect did net seem very encouraging; yet, in "this 
savagc and desert place, as yct almost cntircly covcred with canes and trccs," 
that hopcful and intelligent Jesuit coul(t sec "what was onc day te bccome-- 
pcrhaps, too, at no distant day--:m opulent city, the metropolis of a great and 
rich colony." Bicnville, equally hopcful, prcscntly removcd thither the scat 
of government. 
During the rupture betwecn France and Spain, occasioned by the intrigues 
of Alberoni, P(nsacoh twicc fcll into the hands of the French, but aftcr thc 
peace reverted ag:dn te îts former owncrs. A new attempt te I)lant a sertie- 
ment ncar M:tagorda Bay w,s dcfcated by the hostility of the natives. Thc 
Spaniards, alarme(l at ttis cncroachig spirit, new first established military 
posts in Tcxas. The disastrous failure of Law's Royal Bank, and the great 
(leprcciation in thc company's stock, put a sudden period te immigration. 
But alrcady thcrc wcre several thousand inhabitants in Louisiana, and thc 
colony might bc consi(lere(1 as firmly est:blished. It still rcmained, however, 
dcpcndent for provisions on France and Santo Domingo; and the hopcs of 
profit, so eonfidently in(tulged t)y the pr.ojeetors, provcd a total failurë. Agri- 
culture in this new region was an expensvc and uneertain adventure. Annual 
floocks inundated the wholc neighbourhood of the lower Mississippi, exeept 
only a narrow strip on the immediate river bank; and even that was not 
entirely sale unless proteetcd by a levcc or raise(t dike. The unhcalthiness 
of the elimatc presented a serious obstacle to the progress of thc eolony. Thc 
unfitncss of the eolonists was another diffieulty. Many of them were trans- 
ported eonviets or vagabonds, collcetcd from the publie highways; but 
these provcd so unprofitable that thëir further importation was forbidden. 
Thë chier relianee for agrieultural operations was on the labour of slaves 
imported from Mriea. haw's German scttlers on the Arkansas, finding them- 
selves abandoned, came down to New Orleans, reeeived allotments on both 
[t For a full accoun of the "Mississippi Bubble" see our history of France, Vol. XII, 
Chapter I.] 
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sides the river, somc twenty toiles abovc the city, and settled there in cottage 
farms, raising vegctablcs for tlm supply of thc town and the soldiers. Thus 
began thc settlemcnt of that rich tract still known as the "German coast." 
Six hun(lred and fifty French troops and two hundred Swiss were main- 
tained in thc province. The adnfinistration was intrustcd to a commandant- 
gcncral, two king's lieutenants, a scnior comscllor, three othcr counsellors, 
an attorney-general, an(1 a clerk. Thcse, with sucl dircctors of thc copany 
as might t)e in the province, composed thc supcrior comcil, of which the 
scnior comsellor act»(l as prcsi(tent. Tlfis comcil, besi(les its eecutive func- 
tios, was t,l(, upreme trilmnal in civil and criminM mttcrs. Local tribunals 
were eompos(,(l of a diree, tor or agent of the eonpany, to whom were ad(led 
two of the ost notable inhabitants in civil ,n,n<t four in criininal cases. Rice 
was the principal trop, the main resourcc t'or fee(lhg the population., 

PARKMAN ON TIIE SITUATION OF FRANCE IN AMERICA; INDIAN RELATIONS 

And now if remaine<t fol- Frmce 1,o mdte the two extrelnities of ber broa(l 
A(',rican (loinain, to ('xlel(l forts and settleents across tle fertile solitu(les 
bctwec t.le wdh'y <)f tte St. lawrence m(l ttm mouth o[' tle Mississipl>i, 
m(l intrecl lerself mong the forests whiel lie west of tlc Alleghani<,s, 
belote he swelling ri(le of British eolodsation eofld overflow thosc (>untain 
l)arri(,rs. Ai the d(l(lle of the eighteenth eentury lmr grea( 1)rojeet was 
fast a(lwmeitg towar<ls eonpletion. Tlm great lakes and streams, tlc t]or- 
ougld'm,s of the wilderness, were seized md guar(le(l 1)y a series of t)oss 
(listributed with a(lnir:d»le skill. A fort on thc strait of Niagara e<>mmanded 
tlc gr('t entr:mc(', t() the wholc interior country. other ai I)etroit eo- 
tr()lle(l tlw passage fr() Lake Erie fo the north. Another ai. SI. Mary's 
(let)arre(l all lostile aeeess to Lake Superior. Aotlcr at Miehilinmekinae 
s(,eure(l t,le lll()tl]l of I:ake Michigan. A post at Green Bay, and one a} S. 
,loseph, guar(le(1 the two roui,es to the Mississippi, by way of the rivers Wis- 
coussin a(t Illinois ; while two I)osts on thc Wabash, an(t one on he Mamnee, 
nm,(le Frace lhe mistress of tlm gïoat trading higltway froln Lake Erie to 
th(' ()hi(). At Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and elsewhere in tlc Illinois, little French 
settlements la(! sprung up; an(l as tire canoe of thc voyager (tesc<'nded thc 
Mississippi, h<, saw, at rare intervals, along its swampy margi, a fcw snall 
st()cka(le fort,s, hall buried ami(l the r<'(lun(lmcv of forest vëgct:ttion, until, 
as he appr()ached Nachez, te dwellings of the'habitans of Louisiana began 
to apl)ear. 
The forest p<)sts of France were not exclusivcly of a military character. 
Adjacct to m<)st of the, one woul(t hure round a little cluster of Canadian 
dwcllbgs, wlose tenants live(l under the protection of the garrison, an<l obeye(l 
the arbitrary will of the comman(lant; an authority which, howevcr, was 
sel(tom exerted in a despol,ic spirit. In these detached settlements there 
was no principle of increase. The charactcr of the people and of the govern- 
ment which ruled them were alike unfavourable to it. Agriculture was 
neglccte(1 for tle nore congenial pursuits of the fur tra<te, and the rcstless, 
roving Canadians, scattere<l abroa(t on their wild vocation, allie(l themselves 
to Indian women, md filled the woo(ls with a mongrel race of bushrangers. 
Thus far secure in the West, Fr:mce next cssaycd to gain foothold upon 
the sources of the Ohio; and about the year 1748 the sagacious Count de la 
Galissomirc proposed to bring over ten thousand pcasants from France, 
md plant thcm in thc valley of that beautiful river and on the borders of 
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the lakes. But whi]e ai Quebec, in the castle of St. Louis, soldiers and states- 
men were revolving schcmes like this, the slowly moving power of England 
bore on with silent progress from the East. Already the British settlements 
were creeping along thê valley of the Mohawk, and ascending the eastern 
slopes of the Alleghanies. Forests crashing to the axe, dark spires of snoke 
ascending from autumnal rires, were heralds of the advancing host; and while, 
on one side of the Alleghanics, Celeron de Bienville was burying plates of 
lead engraved with the arms of Franee, the ploughs and axes of Virginian 
woodsmen were enforeing a suret title on the othcr. The. adverse powers 
were drawing near. The hour of collision was at hand. 
The Freneh eolonists of Canada held, from the bcginning, a peeuliar 
intimaey of relation with the Indian tribes. With the, English eolonists it 
was far otherwise, and the differenec sprang from sevcral causes. Thc fur- 
trade was the lire of Canada; agriculture and eomnêree were, the chier sources 
of wca.lth to the British pro=inees. The Roish zealots of Caal, hume(1 
for the eonversion of the heathen ; their heretie rivals were fired witl no such 
ardour. And finally, while the ambition of France gmsped at epire over 
the farthcst deserts of the Wcst, the steady industry of the English eoloi.s 
was eontcntcd to eultivate anal improve a narrow strip of seaboard. Thus 
it, happened that the t'arm(;r of Massachusetts :m(t the Vil'ginian l)lant('r 
were conversan witl only a few bordering tribcs, while th(: pri('sts a(l ('mis- 
saries of France wcre roaing the prairies with the buffa]o-hunting 
or lolging in the witer eabins of the Dakota; .'tn(l sw.'ms of sa, v.g(,s, wlose 
uncouth nmnes were strage fo l,;nglish ears, teseemlot yearly frol th(' north, 
to bring their beaver .'tml otter skins to the nark¢,t of Montreal. 
The posit, im of (?.nab invited intereourse with the interior, and eminently 
favoure¢t ber sehemes of commerce and poliey. The river St. Lawrclee 
and the ehain of the great lakes'opened a vast extent of iflal avigation; 
while their tributary streans, iterloeking with tlm branches of the Mississippi, 
afforded ready acee, ss to that mîghty river, att gave the rest, less voytg;r 
froc range over hall the eontînent. Buç these alvantages were, well-nigh 
neutralisexl. Nature opemd the way, but a w:ttehful and terrible enemy 
guarded the portal. The forests south of L,ke Ontario gave harbourage 
to the rive tribes of the Irquois, implacable ff»es of Canala. Thoy waylaï(l 
ber trading parties, routel her sohtiers, murdered her missionaries, and spread 
havoe and woe through all her settlements. 
It was an evil hour for Canad, when, on the 28th of May, 1609,  Samuel 
de Champlain, impelled by his own adventurous spirit, departed from the 
hamlet of Quebee to follow a war-party of Algonquins agaist their 
enemy, the Iroquois. Aseending the Sorel, and passing the rapids 
bly, he embarked on the lake whieh bears his naine, and with two 
attendants steered southward, with his savage assoeiates, towar¢ls thê rocky 
promontory of Tieonderoga. They moved with all the preeaution of Indian 
warfare, when at length, as night was elosing in, they deseried a bad of 
the Iroquois in their large eanoes of elm bark approaehing through the g]oom. 

[1Fiske w emphasises the world-importance of the year 1609 as the year in which Spain's 
power fcll with the practical confession of Dutch independence and thc banishment of a mill- 
mn of the thriftiest inhabitants, the Moors. Fiske notes also that the defeat in July, 1609, 
of the Mohawks by Champlain at Ticonderoga ruade the Iroquois enemies of the French, 
and allies of the Dutch and later of the English ; he calls this "one of the gr('atest central and 
cardinal facts in the history of the New Worid. Had the Iroquois been the ifllics of the French, 
it would in all probability have becn Louis XIV, and not Charles II, who would have taken 
New Amsterdam from the Dutch. Had the Iroquois hot been the dcadly enemies of the 
French, Louis XIV would almost certainly have takcn New York from the English.".] 
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Wild yells from either side announced the mutual discovery. Both parties 
hastened to the shore, and all night long the forcst resounded with their 
discordant war-songs and tierce whoops of defiance. Day dawned, and the 
fight began. Bounding from tree to tree, the Iroquois prcssed forward to 
the attack; but when Champlain advanced from amongst the Algonquins, 
and stood full in sight before them, with his strange attire, his shîning breast- 
plate, and features unlike their own, when they saw the flash of his arque- 
buse and beheld two of their chiefs fall dead, they could not contain their 
terror, but fled for shelter into the depths of the wood. The Algonquins 
pursued, slaying many in the flight, and the victory was complote. 
Such was the first collision betwccn the white mcn and the Iroquoîs, and 
Champlain flattered himself that the latter had learncd for the future to respect 
the arms of France. He was fatally dcceived. Thc Iroquois recovercd from 
theîr terrors, but they never forgave thc injury; and yet it would be uniust 
to charge upon Champlain the origin of the desolating wrs which were soon 
to scourgc the colony. Ttm Indians of Canada, friends and ncighbours of 
the Frcnch, had long bcen harassed by inroads of the tierce confederates, 
and under any circumstances the French must soon have becomc parties to 
the quarrel. 
Whatcver may have been its origin, the war was fruitful of misery to the 
youthful colony. The passes were besct by ambushe(1 war prties. The 
routes between Quebcc ad Montreal were watched with tiger-like vigilance. 
Bloodthirsty warriors prowled about the outskirts of thc sêttlenmIts. Again 
and again the miserable people, driven within thc p:lis:des of th¢,ir forts, 
looked forth upon wtsted harvests and blazing roofs. Thc island of Mont- 
real was swept with tire and stccl. The fur tra(le was intcrrupt((, sine(', for 
Inonths together ail communic,tion was cut off with the friendly tribcs of 
the West. Agriculture was checked; t,he fields lay fallow, and frequent fam- 
ine was the necessary rcsult. The naine of the Iroquois became a by-word 
of horror through the colony, and to the suffcring Ctma(lians they seeme( 
troops of incarnate fiends. Revolting rites ,nd monstrous superstiti()ts 
were imputed to them; and, amongst the re, st, it was currcntly believed 
they cherished the custom of immolting young childrcn, burning them with 
tire, and drinking the ashes mixed with water to incretse thcir br:very. 
Yet the wildest imaginations could scarccly exceed the truth. At thc attack 
of Montreal, they placed infants over the embers, and forced the wrctche(t 
mothers to turn the spit; and those who fell within their clutches endured 
torments too hideous for description. Their fcrocity was equalled only by 
their courage and address. 

Expedition o] Frontenac (1696 A.D.) 

At intervals the affticted colony found respite from its sufferings, and 
through the efforts of the Jesuits fair hopes began to risc of propitiating 
the terrible foe. At one time the influence of the priests availcd so fr 
that under their auspîces a French colony was formed in the very heart 
of the Iroquois country; but thc settlers were soon forced to a precipitatc 
flight, und the war brokc out afresh (1654-1658). The French, on their part, 
were not idle; they faced their assailants with chtr,ctcristic gallantry. Cour- 
celles, Tracy, De la Barre, and De Nonville invaded by turns, with various 
success, the forest haunts of the confedcrates; and at lcngth, in the year 
1696, the veteran Count Frontenac marchcd upon their cantons with ll the 
force of Canadu. Stemming the surgcs of La Chine, sweeping through the 
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romantie ehnnels of he Thousnd Islands nd over he glimmering surface 
of Lke Onrio, and riling in long rmy up he eurren of he Oswego, 
hey disembrked on he margin of he lke of Onondga; nd, srling 
he woodland eehoes wih he unwonçed elnngour of heir rumpes, urged 
heir perilous mreh hrough he mzes of he fores. Never hd hose 
solitudes beheld so srnge  pgenry. The Indian allies, naked  he 
wis nd horribly pined, adorned with sreaming selp-loeks and fluering 
plumes, sole erouehing mongst he hiekes, or peered wih lynx-eyed vision 
hrough he labyrinhs of folige. Scouts nd fores-rangers seoured he 
woods in front and flank of thc Inarching columns--men trained amongst the 
hardships of the fur trade, thin, sinewy, and strong, arrayed in wild cos- 
tume of beaded moccasin, scarlet leggin, and frock of buckskin, fantastically 
garnished with many-coloured embroidery of porcupine. Then came the 
levies of the colony, in gray capotes and gaudy sashes, and the trained bat- 
talions from old France in burnishcd cuirass and headpiece, veterans of 
European wars. Plumed cavaliers were thcre, who had followed the stand- 
ards of Condé or Turenne, and who, even in the depths of a wilderness, seorncd 
to lay aside the martial foppery whieh bedeeked the camp and court of Louis 
the Magnifieent. The stern commander was borne along upon a litter in the 
midst, his loeks bleached with years, but his eye kindling with the quenehless 
tire whieh, like a ïurnaec, burned hottcst when its fuel was almost spent. 
Thus, beneath thc sepulehral arches of the forest, through tangled thiekets 
and over prostrate trunks, the aged nobleman advaneed to wreak his ven- 
geance upon epty wigwams and deserted maize fields. 
Even the tierce courage of the Iroquois began to quail belote these repeated 
attaeks, while the gradual growth of thê eolony, and the arrival of troops 
fron France, at length eonvineed them that they eould not destroy Canada. 
With the opening of the eighteenth ecntury their raneour showed signs of 
abating; and in the year 1726, by dint of skilful intrigue, the Freneh sue- 
eeeded in establishing a permanent military post at the important pass of 
Niagara, within the limits of thc eonfederaey. Meanwhile, in spite of every 
obstacle, the power of France had rapidly cxtended its boundaries in the West. 
Freneh influence diffused itself through a thousand ehannels, amongst distant 
tribes, hostile, for the most part, to the domineering Iroquois. Forts, mission- 
bouses, and armed trading stations seeured the principal passes. Traders 
and coureurs de bois pushed their adventurous traffie into the wildest deserts; 
and Freneh guns and hatehets, Freneh beads and cloth, French tobaeeo and 
brandy, were known from where the stunted Esquimaux burrowed in their 
snow-eaves, to where the Comanehes seoured the plains of the south with 
their banditti eavalry. Still this far-extended commerce continued to advanee 
westward. In 1738, La Verandye essayed to reaeh those mysterious moun- 
tains whieh, as the Indians alleged, lay beyond the arid deserts of the Mis- 
souri and the Smkatehewan. Indian hostility defeated his enterprise, but 
not before he had struek far out into these unknown wilds, and formed a 
line of trading posts, one of whieh, Fort de la Reine, was planted on the 
Assiniboin, a hundred leagues beyond Lake Winnipeg. At that early period 
France leït her footstêps upon the dreary wastes whieh even now bave no 
other tenants than the Indian buffalo-hunter or the roving trapper. 
The fur trade of the English eolonists opposed but teeble rivalry to that 
of their hereditary foes. At an early period, favoured by the friendship of 
the Iroquois, they attempted to open a traffie with the Algonquin tribes 
of the Great Lakes; and in the year 1687 Major MeGregory ascended with 
a boatload of goods to Lake Huron, where his appearanee excited great 
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commotion, and where he was seizcd and imprisoncd by thc Frcnch. From 
this timc forward the English fur-trade languishcd, until the year 1725, 
when Governor Burnct, of New York, establishêd a post on Lake Ontario, 
at the mouth of the river Oswego; whither, lured by thc chcapness and excel- 
lence of the English goods, crowds of savagcs soon congregated from cvery 
side, to the unspcakablc annoyance of the Frcnch. Meanwhilc, a consider- 
able commerce was springing up with the Chcrokees and othcr tribcs of the 
south; and during the first half of the century the peoplc of l'cnnsylvania 
began to cross the Alleghanies and carry on a lucrative traific with the tribcs 
of the Ohio. 
These carly efforts of the English, considerab]c as th¢'y wcrc, can ill bear 
comparison with thc vast cxtcnt of the Frcnch interior colmerc(. In 
respect also to missionary entcrprise, and the political influence resulting 
fo'oto it, thc Frcnch had every adwmtagc over riwfls whosc zctl for conver- 
sion was ncithcr kindlcd by fan,ticisn n¢r fost,,r,d by an anbitious gov- 
ernment. Eliot labourcd within call of Boston, whilc the hcric Brebeuf 
thc ghastly perils of thc western wilderness; and thc wanderings of Braincrd 
sink into insignificancc compared w]t,h thosc of thé; devoWd Rasles. 
In respect ,'tlso to direct political influence, thc advmtage was wholly 
on thc side of France. The English colonies, brokcn into separate gow,rn- 
ments, were incapable of exercising , vigorous :tn(t consist('nt ln(li:m I)olicy, 
and the measures of one govennmnt ofWn elashed with l.hosc of another. 
Even in the separa.te provinces, the popular nature of t]e eostitution and 
the qtmrrels of governors and assenblies were unfavoural)le to (,ttieiet aeti() ; 
and this was more espeeially the e:,se in tle province of New York, where 
the vieinity of the Iroquois rendered strenuous yet I)ru(tent nwasures of the 
utmost importanee. The powerful eonfederates, hxting the Freneh witl bitter 
enmity, naturally inelined to tbe Eglish alliance, and a prol)er treatment 
would have seeured their firm and 1.sting friendship. But at the early periods 
of her history the assembly of New York was nmde up in great measure of 
narrow-minded men, more eager to eonsult their own petty imme(liate in l,(,r- 
ests than to pursue any far-sighted seheme of publie welfare. Other causes 
eonspired to injure the British inter(,st in this quartor. Thc ,nnual present 
sent frotn England to the Iroquois was often embezzled by eorrupt govenors 
or their favourites. The proud ehicfs were (tisgusted by the eol(l and haughty 
bearing of the English officiais, and a pernieious eustom prevailed of eon- 
dueting Indian negotiations through the medilm of the fur-traders, a elass 
of men held in eontenpt by the Iroquois, and known among them, says 
Colden,x by the signifieant title of "rum earriers." In short, through all 
the eounsels of the province Indian affairs were grossly and ma(tly negleeted.  
With more or less emphasis, the saine renark hohts true of ail the other 
English colonies." With those of France it was far otherwise; and this 
difference between the rival powers was naturally incident to their different 

 "We find the Iedians, as far back as the very confused manuscript records in my 
possession, repcatedly upbraiding this province for their negli;ence, their avarice, and their 
want of assisting them af a rime when it was certainly in thelr power to destroy the infant 
colony of Canada, although supported by many nations; and this is likewise confessed by 
the writings of the managers ofthese times."MS. LeterJohnson y fo he Board o] Trade, 
May,2,4, th, 1765. 
I apprehend if will clearly_ appear to you, that the colonies had all along neglected 
to cultivate a proper understanding with the Indians, and from a mistaken notion have 
grcatly despmedthem, ...... wthout conmdenng that It l,s'n ther, " power to lady wa.ste and destroy 
the frontiers. This opinion arose from our confidence in our scattered numbcrs, and the 
parsimony of our people, who, from an error in politics, wou]d not expend rive pounds fo 
ave twenty."--MS. Letter--Johnson y to the Board o Trade November 13th, 1763. 
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forms of government and diffrcnt conditions of development. France 
laboured with eager diligence to conciliate the Indians and win thcm to 
espousc her cause. Her agents wcre busy in every village, studying the 
language of thc inmatcs, complying with thcir usages, flattcring thcir preiu- 
dices, caressing thcm, cajoling thcm, and whisperbg fricndly warnings in 
their ears against thc wicked dcsigns of the English. Whcn a party of hdian 
chiefs visitcd a French fort, thcy werc greeted with thc firing of cannon and 
rolling of drums; thcy wcre regalcd at tlc tables of thc otticers, and bribed 
with medals and dccorations, sctrlet unifons and Frcnch flags. 
Far wiser than their rivals, tlm Frcnch never rufftcd the sclf-complacent 
dignity of thcir gucsts, nevcr insultcd thcir rcigious notions, nor ridiculed 
their ancicnt custons. Thcy met the savage half-way, and showed an abun- 
dant readincss to mould their own fcatures afcr his likcness. Count Frontcnac 
himself, plumed and 1)ainted like m l(lian chier, danced tle war-dance and 
yelled the war-song at tte eaml)-fir(,s of his (Mighted allies. It would have 
been well had the Frclcl been lçss exact i tteir imitations, for at timês thcy 
copied their model witli iIffamous tiMity, :md fell itto excesscs, scarcely 
credible but f()r the c()(:rr(nt teslinony" of tlmir own writ('rs. 1,rontenac 
caused an Iroquois 1)risoler to be 1)urne(l alive to strike (,rror into his coun- 
trymen; and Louvigny, FrClCl (;oninandant at Michilimckiac, in 1695, 
torture(l an Iroquois mll)as,s:ulor to ,l(,atl, tlat he nigtit 1)r(ak ()fi'a lcgotia- 
tion betwecn thât 1)O()l)le an(l tl(, XVym(lots. Nor are thcse the only well- 
attested instances of .sucl (,x(,cr:t)l<, ilumit, y. But if the French were 
guilty of thcsc crueltics agaînst tt<'ir lndian e(,mies, they were no less guilty 
of unworthy complianc(; wiih the deman<ts of thé'if Indîan friends, in cascs 
where Christianity :m<l civilisatio would la.ve dict:t(:d  pronpt rcfusal. 
Even the brave Montcaln stti(,(l lis briglt m(; by al)an(loning lhe hap- 
less defcndcrs of Oswcgo and William Henry to the tender mercies of an 
Indian mob. 
In gcncral, howevcr, thc Indian policy of the French cannot be charged 
with obscquiousness. Colnplaismce was t(nI)er(l witl dignity. At an 
carly pcrio(l tlmy (liscerned the 1)eculiaritics of tlc nativc clmr:ct(,r, and 
clearly saw that» whilc on tte one l:md it, was necessary to avoi(t giving 
offence, it was hot less nccessary on the other to assume a bold deme,'mour 
and â show of power; to carcss with one hand, and grasp a dram sword 
with the other. Evcry crimc agains a. Frenchman was promltly chastised by 
the sharp agecy of military la, w; wlfile anong tle Englisl thc offcndcr 
could only be rcachcd through tle mediuln of the civil courts, whose delays, 
uncertainties, and cvâsions cxcitcd the wonder and provokcd thc contempt 
of the Indians. It was by observance of the course indicated abovê that 
the French wcre cnabled to maitain themselves in small detached posts, 
far aloof from the parent coloy, and environcd by barbarous tribes, where 
an English garrison wouhl bave becn cut off h a twclvemonth.h 
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[1630-1660 A.D.] 

AT a rime when Germany was the battle-field for all Europe in 
the implacable wars of religion; when even Holland was bleeding 
with the anger of vengeful factions; whcn France was still to go 
through the fearful struggle with bigotry; when England was gasp- 
ing under the despotism of intolerancc; almost hall a ccntury before 
William Penn became an American proprietary; and two years 
beforc Descartes founded modern philosophy on the method of free 
rcflection--Roger Williams asserted the great doctrine of intcl- 
lectual liberty. It became his glory to found a state upon that 
principle, and to stamp himself upon its rising institutions in char- 
acters so dccp that the impress has remained to the present day, and 
can never be erased without the total destruction of the work. He 
was the first person in modern Christendom to assert in its plenitude 
the doctrine of the liberty of conscience, the equality of opinions 
before the law.--GEoa( ANClOT.b 

THE founders of Massachusetts having fled from persecution on account of 
their rcligious opinions, were chiefly anxious to secure to themsclves and their 
descendants the unmolestcd enjoyment of these opinions in the country 
where they had taken refuge. Thc Puritans had not learned to separate 
moral and religious from political questions, nor had the governors of any 
other state or sovercignty in the world, at that period, learned to makc this 
distinction. Wc must not be surprised, the,fore, to find that what was con- 
sidered hercsy by the rulers of Massachusetts should be regarded as sub- 
versive of the very foundations of society, and that, in accordance with these 
views, it should receive from them preciscly the saine sort of treatment which 
at the same period dissent from the established religion of the state was 
receiving from the rulers of the most enlightened nations of Europe. But 
the impracticability of maintaining a uniformity of religious opinion even 
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in a small community, most favourably situated for the purpose, soon became 
apparent. Among, the emigrants of 1630 was Roger Willians, a Puritan 
minister who ofiiciated for some time as a pastor in New Plymouth; but 
subsequently obtained leave to resign his functions at that place, and in 
1633 was appointcd minister of Salem. His unflinching assertion of the 
rights of conscience, and thc new vicws which he dcveloped of the nature 
of religious liberty, had early attracted the attention of the leading men of 
the colony, and excited the hostility of a great portion of the people. Indeed, 
there was much in his doctrine to awaken the prejudiccs and excite the alarm 
of thosc who had adoptcd the exclusive theory of Winthrop and his adhcrents. 
"He maintained," says Grahame, c "that it was hot lawful for an unre- 
generate man to pray, nor for Christians to join in family prayer with those 
whom they judged unregenerate; that it was hot lawful fo take an oath of 
allegiance, which he had declined himself to take, and advised his congrega- 
tion equally to reject; that King Charles had unjustly usurped the power of 
disposing of the territory of the In(lians, and hence the colonial patent was 
utterly invtflid; tha.t the civil magistrate had no right to restrain or direct 
the consciences of men; and thtt anything short of unlimited toleration for 
tdl rcligious systems was dctcstable pcrsccution." 
Thcse opinions, and othcrs of a kindred nature, enforced with an uncom- 
pronfising zcal, soon occasioncd his sep.mtion from his pastoral charge. A 
few admircrs clung to him in his rctirement ; and when he denounced the use 
of the cross on the British flag, the fiery and en thusiastic Endicott cut the 
"popish emblem," as he styled it, from the mtional standard; nor did the 
censure of this act by the provincial authoritics convince the military trained 
bands of Williams' crror. With them the leaders wcrc obliged to compromise. 
While me,sures wcre in agitation for bringing Williams to a iudicial reckon- 
ing, Cotton and othcr ininisters t)roposed a conference with him, of the fruit- 
lessncss of which the f,r-sighted Winthrop warned them: "You arc deceived 
in that man, if you think he will condescend to learn of any of you." Sub- 
sequcnt cvents showed that these two inen, the most distinguished in the 
colony, rcgarded cach other with mutual respect throughout the whole con- 
trovcrsy.e 

BANCROFT ON ROGER WILLIAMS AND THE FOUNDING OF RHODE ISLAND 

Purity of religion and civil liberty were the objccts nearest the wishes of 
the emigrant. The first court of assistants (August 23rd, 1630) had taken 
mesures for the support of the ministers. As others followed, the form of 
the administration was considered; that the liberties of the people might be 
securcd against the cncroachments of the rulers: "For," say they, "the 
waves of thc sea do not more certainly waste the shore than the minds of 
ambitious mcn arc led to invade the liberties of their brethren." 
The poli ty was a sort of theocracy; God himself was to govcrn his people ; 
and the select band of rcligious votaries--the men whose namcs an immutable 
dccree had registered from etcrnity as the objects of divine love, whose elec- 
tion had becn manifested to the world by their conscious experience of relig- 
ion in the heart, whose union was confirmed by the most solemn compact 
formed with heaven and one another, around the memorials of a crucified 
Redeemer--were, by the fundamcntal law of the colony, constituted the 
oracle of the divine will. An aristocracy was founded, but not of wealth. 
The servant, the bondman, might be a member of thc church, and therefore 
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a freeman of the company. Other saes have ]irrded he possession of 
poliieal righs o the opulent, o freeho]ders, o he firs-born ; he Calviniss 
of Massachusetts, scrupulous]y refusing to the c]ergy the ]east shadow of 
politîcal power, established the reign of the visible church--a commonwealth 
of the chosen people in covenant with God. 
Thc dangers apprehcnded from England secmcd to rcquire a union conse- 
crated by the holiest rites. Thc public mind of the colony was in other respects 
ripening for dcmocratic liberty. Roger Williaus was in 1631 but a little 
more than thirty years of age; but his mind had alrcady matured a doctrine 
which secures him an immortality of fame, as its application has given relig- 
ious peacc to the American world. He was a Puritan, and a fugitive from 
English persecution, but his wrongs had not clouded his accurate under- 
standing;in the capacious rccesses of his mind he had rcvolvcd the nature 
of intolerance, and he, and he alone, had arrived at the grcat principle which 
is its sole effcctual remedy. He announced his discovery under thc simple 
proposition of the sanctity of conscience. The civil magistrate should restrain 
crime, but nevcr control opizfion; should punish guilt, but never violate the 
freedom of the soul. 
The doctrine contained within itself an entire rcformation of theological 
jurisprudence" it would blot from the statutc book the felony of nonconform- 
ity; would quench the rires that persccution had so long kcpt burning; wou]d 
repeal every law compelling attendancc on public worship; would abolish 
tithes and all forced contributions to the maintenance of religion; would give 
an equal protection to cvcry form of religious faith; and never surfer the 
authority of the civil govcrnment to be enlisted against the mosquc of the 
Mussulman or the altar of the firc-worstfippcr, agahst the Jewish synagogue 
or the Roman cathedral. 
It is wonderful with what distinctness Rogcr Williams deduccd these 
inferenccs from his great principle, thc consistency with which, like Pascal 
and Edwards, those bold and profound reasoners on other subjects, he accepted 
every fair infcrence from his doctrines, and the circumspection with which 
he repelled evcry unjust imputation. In the unwavering assertion of his 
views he never changcd his position; the sanctity of conscience was the grcat 
tenet which, with all its consequenccs, he defended, as he first trod the 
shores of New England; and in his.extreme old age it was the last pulsation 
of his hcart. But it placcd the young emigrant in direct opposition to the 
whole system on which Massachusetts was founded. 
So soo, therefore, as Williams arrived in Boston, he round himself among 
the New England churches, but not of them. They had not yct renounced 
the use of force in religion, and ho could not with his entire mind adhere to 
churches which retained the offensive features of English legislation. What, 
then, was the commotion in the colony when it was round that the people of 
Salem desired to receive him as their teacher! The court of Boston "mar- 
velled" at the precipitate decision, and the people of Salem were required to 
forbear. Williams withdrew to the settlement of Plymouth, and remained 
there about two years. But hîs virtues had won the affections of the church 
of Salem, and the apostle of intellectual liberty was once more welcomed to 
their confidence. He remained the object of public jealousy. How mild 
was his conduct is evident from an example. He had written an essay on 
the nature of the tenure by which the colonists held their lands in America; 
and he had argued that an English patent could not invalidate the rights of 
the native inhabitants. The opinion sounded, at first, like treason against 
the chcrishcd charter of the colony; Williams desired only that the offensive 
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mnuserip migh be burned; nd so effeeully explained is purport tht 
he eour (Jnury 24h, 1634) ppluded his emper, nd declred "th 
the mers were no so evil s  firs hey seemed." 
But the prineiples of Roger Willims led him ino perpeul collision wih 
the clergy and the government of Massachusetts. The magistrates insisted 
on the presence of every man t public worship; Williams reprobated the 
law; the worst statute in the English code was tht which did but enforce 
attendance upon the parish church. To compel men to unite with those of 
a different creed he regarded as an opc violation of their natural rights; to 
drag..to public worship the irreligious and the unwilling seemed only like 
requlrmg hypocrisy. "An unbelievig soul is dead in sin"--such was his 
argument; and to force the indiffercnt from one worship t,o, another "was 
like shifting  dead mn into several changes of appareil." No one should 
be bound to worship, or," he adde(1, "to mintain a worship, aginst his 
own consent." 
The magistrates were selected exclusively from thc mcmbers of the church ; 
with equl propriety, reas()ne(1 Willi,s, ight " (loctor of physick or a 
pilot" be selected accor(ling to his skill in the.ology an(! his standing in thc 
church. It was objected to him that his principles subvcrte(1 all good gov- 
crnment. The collan(ler of the vessel of state, rcplicd Williams, may main- 
tain order on board the ship, and see th:tt it pursucs its course steadily, even 
though the dissenters of thc crew are iot compclle(1 to attend the public prayers 
of thcir companions. 
But thc controversy finally turned on thc question of the rights and duty 
of magistrates to guard the minds of thc people against corruption, and to 
punish whut would secm to thc crror an(| heresy. Magistrates, Williams d 
asserted, are but tle agents of thc people, or its trustees, on whom no spiritual 
power in matters of worship can evcr be conferred; since conscience belongs 
to the individua], and is hot the property of the body po]itic; and with admi- 
rable dialectics, clothiI)g the great truth in its boldcst and most gcneral forms, 
he asscrtcd that "the civil magistratc may hot interned(lle even to stop a 
church fron apostasy and hcrcsy," "that his power cxtends only to the 
bodies and goods and outward cstate of men." With corrcsponding distinct- 
ness he foresaw thc influence of his principles on socicty. "The removal 
of the yoke of soul-opprcssion"--to use thc words in which, at a latcr day, 
he confirmed his carly view--" as it will provc an act of mercy and righteous- 
ness to the enslavcd nations, so it is of bin(ting force to engage the whole nd 
every intcrcst and conscience to prescrvc the comnion libcrty and pcace." 
Thc sane magistratcs who, on November 27th, 1634, punished Eliot, 
thc apostle of the Indian race, for censuring thcir mcasures, could not brook 
the indcpendencc of Williams, and the circumstances of the times seemed 
to them to justify their apprchensions. An innsc jcalousy was excitêd in 
England against Massachusctts; "membcrs of thc gcnerall court reccived 
.... r " 
inlligence of some epscopal and ma]gnant practses agamst the count y ; 
and the magistrates on the one hand were scrupulously careful to avoid ail 
unnecessary offence to the English government, on the other were sternly 
consolidating their own institutions, and even preparing for resistance. If 
was in this iew that the Freeman's Oth was appointed, by which every 
freeman was obliged to pledge his allegiance, not to King Charles, but fo 
Massachusetts. There was room for scruples on the subject, nd an Eng- 
lish lawyer would have questioned the legality of the measure. The liberty 
of conscience for which Williams contended denied the right of a compul- 
sory imposition of an oath. When he" was summoned before the court (March 
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30th, 1635), he could not renounce his belief; and his influence was such 
"that the government was forced to desist from that procecding." To the 
magistrates he seemed the ally of a civil faction; to himsclf hc appeared 
only to make a frank avowal of the truth. In all his intcrcourse with the 
tribunals he spoke with thc distinctness of settled convictions. Ho was 
fond of discussion, but ho was nevcr betraycd into angry remonstrance. If 
he was charged with pridc, it was only for thc novc]ty of his opinions. 
Perhaps Williams pursucd his sublime principlcs with too scrupulous 
minuteness; it was at least natural for Bradford rn and his contcmporaries, 
whilc they acknowledged his power as a prcacher, to csteem him "unscttled 
in judgment." Thc court at Boston remaincd as yet undecided, whe the 
church of Salemthose who were best acquainted with Williamstaking 
no notice of the recent investigations, elccted him to the oce of their tcacher. 
Irnmcdiatcly the evils inseparable on a religious establishment began to be 
displayed. The ministers got togcther and declared anyonc worthy of ban- 
ishment who shou]d obstimtely assert that "thc civil magistratc might not 
intermedd]e even to stop a church from apostasy md hcrcsy"; the magis- 
trates dclayed action (July 8th), only that a committee of divines might bave 
time to rcpair to Salc and dcal with him and with the church in a church 
way. Mcantimc, thc pcople of Salera were b]red for their choicc of a rc]ig- 
ious guide, and a tract of land, to which they had a cléaire, was withhchl from 
thcm as a punishment. 
As his townsmen had ]ost thcir ]ands in consequence of thcir attachmcnt 
to him, it would bave becn cowar, lice on his part to bave abandoncd thcm, 
and thc instinct of libcrty lcd him again to the suggestion of a propcr rcme]y. 
Williams, in modern ]anguagc, appcalcd to the pcoplc, and invîtcd thcm to 
instruct theîr represcntativcs to do justice to the citizens of Slcm. This 
]ast act seemed flagrant treason,  and at the next gccral court Slem ws 
disfranchised till n ample apology for thc ]ettcr should be ruade. The town 
acquiesced in its wrongs, and submittcd; not an individual rcmaîncl willing 
to justify the letter of remonstranc ; thc church of Williams would hot avow 
his great principlc of the sanctity of conscience; evcn his wife, under a dclusive 
idea of duty, was for a season influc««.d to disturb thc tranquil]ity of his home 
by her reproachcs. Williams was l«.ft alone, bso]utc]y alone. Anticipating 
thc censures of thc colonil churches, hc declarcd himsclf no longer subjccted 
to their spiritual jurisdiction. When summoncd to appcar before the gcneral 
court, in October, he avowed his convictions in thc presencc of thc rcprescnta- 
tives of the statc, "maintained the rocky strcngth of his grounds," and declared 
himsclf "ready to be bound and banishcd and cven to lie in New Eng]and," 
rather than renouncc the opinions which had dwncd upon his mind in the 
clearness of light. 
The prînciples which he first sustained amidst the bickcrings of a colonial 
parish, ncxt asscrtcd in the gcncral court of Massachusetts, and then intro- 
duced into the wilds on Narragansett Bay, he soon found occasion to publish 
to the world, in 1644, and to dcfcnd as the basis of the religious freedom of 
mankind. In its defence he was the harbinger of Mi|ton, the precursor and 
the superior of Jeremy Taylor. For Taylor limited his toleration to a few 
Christian sects; the philanthropy of Williams compassed the earth. Taylor 
favoured partial rcform, commended lenity, argued for forbcarance, and 
entered a special plea in behalf of each tolerable sect; Williams would per- 
mit persecution of no opinion, of no religion, leaving hcresy unharmed by law, 
 Cotton  calls it cr/men ma]estatis loesoe, [with which we are more familiar to-day under 
the naine of lèse majesté.] 
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and orthodoxy unprotected by the terrors of penal statures. Taylor still 
clung to the necessity of positive regulations enforcing religion and eradicating 
error; he resemblcd the poets, who, in thêir folly, first declare their hero to be 
invulnerable, and thcn clothe him in earthly armour. Williams was willing 
to lcave Truth alone, in her own panoply of light, believing that if, in the 
ancicnt feud bctwcen Truth and Error, the employment of force could be 
entirely abrogated, Truth would have much the best of thc bargain. It 
is the custom of mankind to award high honours to the successful inquircr 
into the laws of nature, to those who dvance the bounds of human knowl- 
edge. We praise the nan who first analyse, d the air, or rcsolvêd water into 
its elements, or drcw thc lightning from the clouds, cven though thc dis- 
coveries may have, bccn a,s much the fruits of timc as of genius. A moral 
principlc hs a much widcr and netrer influence on human happincss; nor 
can any di,covcry of truth bc of more direct benefit to socicty than that 
which establishcs a pcrpetutl re, lig]ous pcace, nd sprcads trmquillity through 
every community and evcry bosom. If Copcrnicus is hcld in pcrpctual 
revcrcnce becausc, on his dcath-bed, ho publishcd to thc world that thc 
sun is thc centre of our syste, m; if t]c ratine, of Keplcr is prêserved in the 
annals of human excellence for his sagacity in de.tecting the. laws of the planêt- 
ary motion; if the gen]us of Newton has bccn almost a(lorcd for dissccting 
a ray of light, and weighing hcavcnly bodics s in a balancc--le, t the.re be for 
thc namc of Roger Williams at le:st somc humble place among those who 
have advanced moral science, and ruade themsclvcs the benefactors of man- 
kind. 
But if the opinion of postcrity is no longer divided, thê members of the 
general court of t.hat dy pronounced against him the sentence of exile, 
in 1635; yet not by a very numer(»us majority. Some, who consented to 
his banishment, would never httve yiel(led but for the persuasions of Cotton; 
and the judgment was vindictted, not as a punishment for opinion, or as a 
restrint on freedom of conscience, but because ttw. applic:tion of the new 
doctrine to the construction of the patent, to the liscitline of the «hurches, 
and to the "oaths for king tryall of thê fidelity of the people," seemed 
about "to subvert the fumlamcntal state and government of the country." 
Wintcr was at hand; Williams succeeded in obtaining permission to 
remain till spring, intending then to begin a plantation in Narragansett Bay. 
But the affections of the people of Sal¢' rcvîved, and could not be. restraincd ; 
they thronged to his house to hctr him whom thcy wcre so soon to losc forcvcr; 
it began to be rumoured that he could hot safely be allowed to found a new 
state in thc vicinity; as Winthrop g stys, "many of the people were much 
taken with thc apprchension of his godlincss" ; his opinions were contagiou; 
the infection sprcad widely. It wts therefore resolved to remove him to 
England in  ship that was just ready to set sail. A warrant was accordingly 
sent to him (January, 1636) to corne to Boston and embark. For the first 
time he declined thc summons of the court. A pinnace was sent for him; 
the officers repaired to his bouse" he was no longer there. Three days before, 
he had left Salera, in winter snow and inclement weather, of which he remem- 
bered the severity even in his late old age. In Williams' d words" "For 
fourteen wceks he was sorely tost in a bittcr season, not knowing what bread 
or bed did mcan." Often in the stormy night he had neither tire, nor food, 
nor company; often he wandered without a guide, and had no house but a 
hollow tree. 
But. he was not without friends. The same scrupulous respect for the 
rights of others which had led him to defend the freedom of conscience had 
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made him also the champion of the Indians. Ho had already becn zealous 
to acquire their language, and kncw it so well that hc could debate with them 
in their own dialect. During his rcsidence at Plymouth he had often been 
the guest of the neighbouring sachems; and now, whcn he came in winter 
to the cabin of thc chier of Pokanoket, ho was welcomcd by Massasoit; and 
"thê barbarous hcart of Canonicus, the ch]of of thc Narragansets, loved him 
as his son to thc last gasp." "The rayons," he relates with gratitude, "fed 
me in the wîldcrn,,ss." And in rcquital for thcir hospitality, he was evêr 
through his long life thcir friend and bcncfactor; the apostle of Christianity 
to them without hirc, without wcarincss, and without impatience ai their 
idolatry ; thc guardian of thcir rights ; the pacificator, whcn their rude passions 
were in]acd; and their unflinching a|vocatê and protcctor, whenever 
Europefns attempted an invasion of their rights. 
He firsl, titcle{1 aml l»cgan to build and plant, at Scckonk. But Seekonk 
was fomd to be within the patent of Plymouth; on thc other side of the 
water, the country opened i its un,ppropriated beauty, and there he might 
hope to est:blish a comnunit, y s free as the otter colonies. "That ever- 
honourel Governor Winthrop," says Williats, "priwttely wrote to me to steer 
my course to the N.'trragansett Bay, encouraging me fron the freencss of the 
place fron English claires or patents. I took his prudent motion as a voice 
frol God." 
If was in June, 1636, that the lawgiver of Rhode Island, with rive com- 
panions, embarked on the stream; a frail Idian canoe contained thc foundcr 
of an independent state and ifs earliest citizens. Tradition has marked the 
spring near wlieh ttwy landcd" it is the parent spot, the tirst inhabited nook 
of Rhode Island. To express lfis unbroken confidence in the mereies of God, 
Willimns ealled the place Providence. "I desired," said he, "it might be for 
a shelter for persons çlistressed for conscience." 
In his ew abo(le Williams eould bave less lcisure for eontemplation and 
study. "My tillac," he observes of his«.lf--anl it is a suftieient apology for 
the roughness of his style, as , writer on morals"was hot spent altogether 
in spiritual labours; but, day m(t nigtt, at home md abroad, on the land 
and watêr, :t the hoe, t tle oar, for bread." In the eourse of two years he 
was joignent by others, who fled to his asylum. The land whieh was now 
oeeupiet by Willialns was within tlm territory of the Narragansett Indians; 
it was hot long belote n Idian deed fro Canonieus and Miantonomoh 
mmte hitn the unlisputel possessor of an extensive domain. 
Nothing lisplys more elearly the elaraeler of Roger Williams than the 
use whieh he a(le «f his :etuisition of territory. The soil he eould claire 
as his "own, as truly as any an's eoat upon his baek"; and he "reserved 
to himself hot one foot of land, hot oe tittle of politieal power, rnore than 
he granted to servants and strangers." "He gave away his lands and other 
estate fo them that he thought were nost in want, until he gave away all." 
He chose to round a eonmonwealth in the unmixed forms of a pure demoe- 
raey; where the will of the majority should govern the state,; yet "only in 
civil things"; God alone was respeeted as the ruler of conscience. To their 
more aristocratie neighbours it seemed as if these fugitives "would have no 
nagistrates," for everything was as yet deeided in convention of the people. 
This first systetn has had its intluenee on the whole politieal history of 
Rhode Island; in no state in the worht, not even in the agrieultural state of 
Vcrtnont, has the m,gistraey so little power, or the representatives of the 
freemen so mueh. The annMs of Ithode Island, if written in the spirit of 
philosophy, would exhibit the forons of soeiety under a peeuliar aspeët; had 
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the territory of the state corresponded to the importance and singularity of 
the principles of its early existence, the world would have been filled with 
wonder at the phenomena of its history. The most touching trait in the 
founder of Rhode Island was his conduct towards his persecutors. Though 
keenly sensitive to the hardships which he had endured, he was far from 
harbouring feelings of revenge towards those who banished him, and only 
regrette.d their delusion. "I did cver, from my soul, honour and love them, 
even when their judgment led them to afltict me." In all his writings on 
the subject, he attacked the spirit of intolerancc, the doctrine of persecution, 
and never his pcrsccutors or the colony of 
Massachusetts. b 
In contrast with Bancroft's eulogy we 
may quote the bittcr estimatc of the sharp- 
penned Cotton Mather, who was born a score 
of years bcfore Roger Williams died.a 

COTT()N MATHERS ESTIMATE OF ROGER 
WILL1AMS 

I tell my reader that there was a whole 
country in Americ.' like to be set on tire by 
the rapid motion of a windmill in the head 
of ont particul,r man. Know, then, tha, t 
about thc year 1'630, arrivcd herc, one Mr. 
Roger Williams, who, being a preacher that 
had less light thttn tire in him, hath, by his 
own sad example, preached unto us thc 
danger of that evil which the apostle men- 
tions in Romans x,.,  "They have a zcal, but 
not ccording to knowledge." Ho violcntly 
urge(t that the civil m:gistr,q, tc might not Covro Manu 
punish breaches of thc first table in the laws (1663-1728) 
of the ton conmndmcnts; which assertion, 
besides thc door which it opened unto  thousand profanities, by hot being 
duly limited, it utterly took away from thc authority all capacity to prevcnt 
the land, which they had purchascd on purpose for thcir own recess from such 
things; its bccoming such a sink of abominations, a.s would have bcen the 
reproach and ruin of Christianity in thesc parts of the world. The church 
taking thc advicc of their fathcrs in the state, on this occasion Mr. Williams 
removed unto Plymouth, whcre he was accepted as a preacher for the two 
years ensuing. Thcse things were, indeed, vcry disturbant and offensive; 
but there wcre two other things in this quixotism, that ruade it no longer 
convenient for the civil authority fo remain unconcerned about him; for, 
first, Wherea.u the king of England had granted a royal charter u_nto the 
governor and company of this colony, which patent was, indeed, the very 
llfe of the colony, this hot-headed man publicly and furiously preached against 
the patent, as an instrument of injustice, and presoed both rulers and people 
to be humbled for their sin in taking such a patent, and utterly throw it up, 
on an insignificant pretence of wrong thereby unto the Indians, which were 
the natives of the country, therein given to the subjects of the English crown. 
Secondly, an order of the court, upon some just occasion, had been ruade, 
that an oath of fidclity should be, though not imposed upon, yet offered unto 
H. W.--VOL. XXIII. H 
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the freemen, the bettcr to distinguish thosc whose fidclity might rcnder 
them capable of employmcnt in the governmcnt ; which ordcr this man vehe- 
mently withstood, on a pernicious pretencc that it was thc prerogative of 
our Lord Christ alone to havc his office cstablished with an oath; and that 
an oath being the worship of God, carnal pcrsons, whereof ho supposed there 
were many in the land, might not be put upon it. Thcsc crimes at last pro- 
cured a sentence of banishmcnt upon him.n 

ESTIMATES OF ROGER WILLIAMS 

Justîn Winsor is hardly more complimcntary to Roger Williams. He says" 
"It was at Plymouth (1631-1633) that Rogcr Williams drew up his treatise 
attacking thc validity of the titles acquircd undcr the patents grante(l by 
the king, in accordance with the common-law principle as un(terstoo(! at the 
time. Acceptance of his views as to thc sole v,lidity of the In(lian title 
would have disturbed the found,tions of thc colony's government; and it 
was not without s,tisf,'mtion that the ,'uthorities s,w Williams return l.o the 
bal whcre his factious and impracticablc views on civil policy, quite as much 
or even more than any views on theology, led to his subsequent banishment. 
The later history of Williams was Massachusetts' best, vinlication."o 
Charles Deane h also eomments: "Williams was banished from Mmsac]m- 
setts principally for political rettsons. His peculiar opinions relating to 'soul- 
liberty' were not fully developed until after he had taken up his residenee in 
Rhode Island." 
Edward Eggleston, however, who was aloof from the unconscious influ- 
ences of the rivalry between Massachusetts and Rhole lslan(1, eulogises Will- 
iams in hîghest ternes" "Local jeflousy and sectarian prejudice have (lone 
what they could to obscure the facts of the trial and banishment of Williams. 
It hs been argued by more than one writer that it w,s not a case of religious 
persecution af ail, but the exclusion of a man dangerous to the state. The 
case has even been pettifogged in out own time by the assertion that the 
banishment ws only the mtion of a commercial comp,ny exeluding an 
uneongenial person from its territory. But with what swift, indignation 
would the Massachusetts rulers of thWdays of Dudley md Httynes have relu- 
diated , plea which denied their magistr,'my ! Not only did they punish for 
unorthodox expressions; they even assumed t,o inquire into private bdiefs. 
Williams ws only one of scores bidden to depart on account of opinion. 
"The rem and suflïcient extenuation for the conduct of the Massachusetts 
leaders is found in the chracter nd st,ndards of the age. Williams was 
the chîld of his age, and sometimes more chil|ish than his age. But there 
were regions of thought and sentiment in which he was wholly disentangled 
from the meshes of his time, and th,t not because of inteilectual superiority 
--for he had no large philosophical viewsbut by reason of elevation of 
spirit. Even the authority of Moses could not prevent him from condemning 
the harsh severity of the New England capital laws. He had no sentimental 
delusions about the character of the savageshe styles them 'wolves endued 
with men's brains' ; but he constntly plead,s for a humne treatment of them. 
"Individualist in thought, altruist in spirit, secularist in governmental 
theory, he was the herald of a time yet more modern thon this laggard ge of 
ours. If ever a soul saw , clear-shining inwrd light not to be dimmed by 
prejudices or obscured by the deft loglc of  dîsputtious age, it ws the 
soul of Willims. In the seventeenth century there was no place but the 
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wilderness for such , John Bptist of the distant future as Rogcr Williams. 
Ite did not belong among the diplomatic buildcrs of churchcs, like Cotton, 
or the politic foun(tcrs of states, likc Winthrop. Ho w,s but a babbler to his 
own timc, but the prophetic voicc rings clear and far, and evcr clearcr as the 
agcs go on."p 

THE GOVERNORSHIP OF HARRY VANE 

Thus was Rhodc Isl,n(! thc offspring of M«ssachutts. The ]oss of thc 
few emigrants who dcscrted to the ('w statc was hot sensib]y felt in thc 
parent colony. Thc strcam of cnigration now flowcd with a full curmnt.b 
During the sunmmr of the sae year twenty ships arrived in Massa- 
chusctts, bringing no less than thr(,e thousand new settlers. Aong them 
was Hugh Peters, the celcbraWd chat)lin n(t counsellor of ()livcr Cronwell, 
an(l Sir Henry, conmonly call(,d Sir Harry V:me, son of  privy council]or 
at the ]]nglish court. Peters, a ze:dous t'uritan and a war advocate of 
l)opular rights, becae ministcr of Salem. He rcained in New Englan(l 
till 1641, when at thc request of the colonists he went to transact 
busin(,ss for then i the nother coulry, fron which le 
to rctur. Vane, afterwar(ts Sir Ii(,ry Vane thc yotmger, lin(1 been for 
soin(, ti,e restraine(t fr«)m in(tulging his wish to proc('e(l to New Egland, 
by th(, prohibition of his f:thcr, wh() was at length b,(luce(1 o waiv( his 
objectio,s 1)y the interf('rence of tl(, kmg. A young man of 1):,trician fa***ily, 
animat(,(l with such af(lent devotion to the cause of pure religion and libcrty 
tha, t,, r(,linquishing :dl his prospects in Britain, he cl,osc to settle in an 
infant col()ny, whi(.h ets y('t aft'orded little ,ore than a sut)sistece for its 
inh:t)ital, ts, ho was r('c(,ivcd i New l,;,gl:,n(l with the fon(test r('gnr(1 and 
a(lmira, ti()n. Ho was then lillle more l.han twe**l,y-four years of agc. His 
y()uth, which seeme(t to m:gnify the sacrifice he had ma(te, i**crease(l no less 
tlm it)r(,ssi()n which his nanners n(1 al)l)Car:,ce were calculate(1 to pro- 
(tuce. So tïuch (tid his ,in(l predolni,:,l( ov(r his se,s(,s that, though 
coslit,utionally ti**i(l, :tnd keenly suseel)tit)le of impr(,ssi()ns ()f pain, ycl, 
his whole lire was one c()nt, inue(t course of gre:tt :md (taring ent('rprise; an(t 
whe, ani(tst the wreck of his f()rt, ues an(! the trerch(,ry of his associa,tes, 
deat,h was I)res('nte(l io hi in tl( form of a bloo(ly ('xe('utio, he l)rel):tre(l 
for it with a heroic :m(l siling intrepi(lity, and encounter(,(l it with tranqfil 
m(t (tignifi((l resigation. The nn wto coul(l so c¢),an(1 himsclf was 
form(l to ac(luire a powerful asccndency over thc min(ts «)f others. He was 
instantly a(hitt(,d a freeman of Massachusetts; anal ext(,n(lig his claires 
to respect by the (l(lress and ability which he (lispl:,yed in conductig 
business, ho was elected governor in the year subseqtaent to his arrival, by 
unanim()us choice, and with thc highcst cxpectations of a happy and advan- 
tagcous ,dninistrtion. 
In these expectations they were disappointed. Vane's ideas of civil and 
rcligious ]iberty were 
whom ho was settled ; his chractcr was not understoo(t ; his youth prevcnte(t 
him from commn(ting the deference to which his personal qualities entitled 
him; he becamc involved in a controversy, where he had nothing but reason 
and justice to oppose to violent party spirit ; and a party in opposition fo him, 
conposed of some of thc most noted men in the colony, was organised at the 
very outs(t of his career. 
Meantime others of the English nobility were disposed to follow him to 
the Puritan colony. Lords Say and Seal and Lord Brooke significd their 
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willingness to become citizens of Massachusctts, if they could be permittcd 
a hereditary scat in the sentte, as at home. The colonial authorities were 
willing to make any rcasonable concession to gain such powerful friends; 
and they offêred appointments for life, but declined making any hercditary 
grants, assigning the most obvious rcason for their rcfusal--thê possible 
incap:tcity of some future scion of some noble house to discharge crcditably 
thc dutie, s of a scntor. Thus Massachusctts cscapcd the infliction of a 
hereditary nobili ty. 
The, structure of thc govcrnment in Massachusetts gave political power 
to the, clcrgy, since, church membcrship was a ncccssary qualification for  
vot(r,  n(l this could only bc obtained by clerical approbation. The founders 
of thc colony, Withrop and his friends, of course approve(l of this state 
of things, si(;e, it h,'(t originated with them. A party, howcvcr, soon rose 
in the col()y ctuatcd by more liberal views, and opposed fo every infringe- 
ment of sl)iritual liberty. The leader of this party was  woman.e 

MRS. ANNE HUTCHINSON 

No person in American annals has suffered more obloquy without cause 
ttlmi Mrs. Anne Hutchinson. She c:me with her husban(l from Lincolnshirc 
to Boston iii 1636. Hcr husband was a man of note, being  representtttàvc 
of Boston, tnd il good repute. Mrs. Hutchinson was a well-eductcd wot:t. 
She was :mbitious and active, and was delighted with mctaphysical suttleti's 
and nice distinctions. She ha(l a ready pen and a fine memory, and frot 
t,h(' ha.bit of taking notes in church she possessed hcrself of all the points 
in Mr. Cotton's serinons, which she was fond of communicating to others 
of less retettive faculties. 
She hcl(1 conference meetings at her own house, and commented on the 
great doctrines of salvation. She entertained several speculative opitions 
t, hat, in the prescnt state of intelligence, would be considered as harless 
as t poct's (lream, but which at that time "threw the whole colony in t« 
« tt:me." Every household was fevered by religious discussions upon cov«;- 
nants of fxith and covennts of works, always the most bitter of ,ll disputes. 
In :ll prob:d»ility the wnity of Mrs. IIutchinson was raised, to ste tht she 
eould so e:tsily listurb thc rcligious and metaphysical world about her; and 
no doubt but that the persecutions she suffcred made her more obstinate 
than she othcrwise would h:ve been. If they h,n(1 let her alonc, hcr doctrin(,s 
would h:ve passe(1 awty with a thousand other vagaries; but thc clergy 
would hot surfer this to be, notwithstanding they risked something in c:tllig 
this popular woman to an accourir. Shc was considered wiser and more 
learned iii the Scriptures than all her opponents. She had powerful frien(ls. 
Sir Henry Vane, the governor, was her friend, and Cotton and Wheelwright, 
the ministers, were ber warm supporters, and had a profound respect for 
her talents and virtues; but still the ma]ority of the clergy was against her. 
In 1637 a synod was called, the first in American history, whieh was hell 
in conclave at Cambridge. It was composed of the governor, the deputy 
governor, the counci, of assistants, and the teacbers and elders of churches. 
They sat in conclave for fear of the people, particularly Mrs. Hutchinson's 
followers. Her friend, Sir Henry Varie, was no longer in the chair of st,te. 
In this body she was charged with heresy, and called upon to defend herself 
[t Indeed, Straus/ says that Massachusetts was under  government of congregations 
rather thn of towns, sinee only ehurch members could vote.] 
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beforc thcse inquisitors. The charges and specifications were numerous, 
as is proved by thc judgment of the court. Before the tribunal shc stood for 
thrce wecks, defending herself against a body of inquisitors, who werc et once 
thc prosccutors, the witnesses, and thc judges. The report of the trktl is said 
to be from the minutes of Governor Winthrop, ccrtainly not from hcr own 
bricf. The charges from the governor, who presided, were vitupcrativc nd 
vague, consisting of general matters rathcr than of special Mlegations; to ll 
of which shc returned the most acute and prcgn:nt answers, evincing : min(t 
of the first order. One after another of her judges questioned an(1 hrangue(1, 
but she never lost her self-possession. The only circmnstmce i thc wh(»le 
case that shows the sinccrity of her judges is the report they bave ruade of ber 
tri,'d. IIer judges werc the fil'st in the land, comprising êveryone in the 
colony who h,'d not fallen undcr the suspicion of having been her fricnd. 
That intolerant old Dudley, the lieutenant-govcrnor, was the nost invet- 
er'ate of her enemies. Cotton, who was called as t witncss, behavcd well, 
and grave and holy as he was, w:s treated with grettt severity as , witm',ss. 
On thc whole, they proved nothing ag'ainst ber but that she had expressed 
ber wn opinions freely, and supported them manfully by unmswerable tcxts 
of Scril)ture. 
They round her guilty of more than eighty hcretieal opinions; but, for- 
tunately for theselves, they did not venture to speeify t, hm in ber s(;ntenee, 
but or(tere(t her to r(:c:mt and renounce them m(ter the t'nalty of exco- 
lnunication and ban ishmen t. Mrs. Hutchinson was firm; she matc t fair 
explanation, but would not renomme what she conscientiously believed to 
be rightJ 

I'OLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE ANTINOMIAN CONTROVERSY; VANES FALL 1636 

Mnidst the arrogance of spiritual pride, the vagaries of un(tisciplined 
imaginations, and the extravagances to wlicl th(; itcll(,ctual p()wer may 
b(; led i its pursuit of ultinate principles, the formation of two (listict par- 
l,i(',s ay be perceived. The first consisted of the original settlers, the fr,mers 
of the civil govermnent, and their adherents--they who were itent on the 
foun(|ation and prescrvation of a commonwealth, and were satislie(t with the 
establishe(| ordcr of society. They had founded their govcrnment on the basis 
of thc church, and church mcmbership could bc obtained only by the favour 
of thc clergy and an excmplary ife. They dreaded unlimitcd freedom of 
opinion as the parent of ruinous divisions. 
The othcr party was composed of indivi(luals who had arrived after the 
civil governnwnt and religious discipline of the colony had been establish(,d. 
They came fresh from the study of the tenets of Geneva, and their pride 
consistêd in following the principles of thê Reformation with logical precision 
to all their conscquences. Their eyes were hot primarily directc(l to the 
institutions of Massachusetts, but to the doctrines of their religious system. 
They had corne to the wildcrness for frecdom of rcligious opinion, and thcy 
resisted cvery forn of despotism over the mind. To thcm the clergy of 
Massachusetts were "the ushers of persecution," "popish factors," who had 
not imbibed the truc doctrines of Christian reform. Every politic,l opinion, 
every philosophical tenet, assumcd in those days a theological form" with the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, they derided the fonnality of the 
established religion, and sustained with intense fanaticism thc paramount 
authority of private judgment. 
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Anne Hutchinson was encouraged by John Wheelwright, her brother, 
and by Henry Vane, thc governor of the colony; while a majority of the 
people of Boston sustained her in her rebellion against the clergy. Scholars 
and men of learning, mcmbers of the magistracy, and the general court adopted 
her opinions. 'The public mind seemed hastening towards an insurrection 
against spiritual authority, and she was denounced by Winthrop g as "wcak- 
ening the hands and hearts of the people towards the ministers," as being 
"like Roger Williams or worsc." 
The subjcct posscsscd thc highcst political importance.. Ncarly all thc 
clergy, exccpt Cotton, in whooe housc Vanc was an innatc, clustcred together 
in dcfcnce of thcir influence and in opposition to Vanc; and Whcelwright, 
who in a fast-day's sermon (March, 1637) had strcnuously maintaine(| the 
truth of his opinions, and had never been confuted, in si)ire of t,h(; remon- 
stranee of the governor, was eensured by thc gcncral court for se(lition. 
At the ensuing choiee of magist, rat, es the religious divisions eontrolle(t the 
eleetions. Thc friends of Wheelwright had threatened an appe:l to Eglan(t; 
but in the eolony, says Bur(lett, "it was aecounted perjury and treason 
to speak of appcals to the king." The eontest appeare(t, th(,refore, to the 
pcoI)le, not as the strugglc for inWllcetuM free(lon agfinst the authority 
of the elergy, but as a eontcst for thc libcrtics of Massaehusetts against the 
power of the English government. Could it bc doubted who wouhl obtain 
thc eonfi(tenee of the people ? 
In the mi(lst of sueh high exeitement that evcn thc pious Wilson elimbed 
into a troc to harangue thc people on eleetion day, Winthrop and his fricnds, 
the fathcrs and foundcrs of the eolony, reeovere(t thc entirc maagcmcnt 
of the government,  But thc dispute infused its spirit into everything; 
it interfere(1 with the levy of tho troops for the Pequot war; it inttucnce(t 
thc respect shown to the magistrates; thc distribution of town lots; the assess- 
ment of rates;and at last the eontinucd existence of the two ol)l)osing pm'ti(s 
was eonsi(tere(l ineonsistent with |,he publie pcaee. To prevent the inerease 
of a faction esteemed to be so (ta.ngerous, a law somwhat anah)g()us to the 
alien law in England and to the European poliey of passports, was enacted 
by thc p,urty in power; nonc should be reeeived within l,he .jurisdietio t)u sueh 
as shoul(t be allowed by some of the mttgistrates. The (langers whieh were 
simultaneously menaeed from the Episeopal party in the mother country 
gave to the nmasure an air of magnanimous defiance; it was almost a procla- 
mation of in(tcpendenee. As an aet of intolennee, it round in Vane 1 an 
inflexible opponent, and, using the language of the times, he lcft a mcnorial 
of his dissent. "Scribes and Pharisees, and sueh as are eonfirmed in any way 
of error"--thcs( , are the remarkable words of the man, wlo soon embarked 
for England, whcre he afterwards pleaded in parli,umct for the liberties 
of Catholies and dissenters--" all sueh are not to be (tenycd eoh,ubitation, 
but are to be pitied and reformed. Ishmacl shall dwell in the presenee of 
his brethren." 
Now that Vane had returncd to England, it was hardly possible to find 
any grounds of diffcrcnee between the flexible Cotton and his cqu,ully ortho- 
dox opponents. The gcncral peaee of the eolony bcing thus assured, the 
triumph of the elergy was eomplete, and the civil magistrates proeeeded to 

[1 Milton, whose intercourse with Vane afforded him ample opportunities of under- 
standing his character, pronounces a noble eulok,:y on him in the sonnet which commences, 
"Vane, young in years, but in sage counsels old, 
Than whom a bettcr senator ne'er held 
The helm of Rome."] 
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pass sentence on thc more resolutc offenders. Wheelwright, Arme Hutchinson, 
and Aspinwall were cxilcd from the territory of Massachusetts, as "unfit 
for the society" of its citizcns. 
So cnded the Antinomian strifc in Massachuoetts. The principles of 
Anne Hutchinson were a natural cons(,quence of thc progress of the Reforma- 
tion. She had imbibed them in Europe;and it is a singular fact, though easy 
of explnation, that in thc very ycar in which she ws arraigned at Boston, 
Descartcs, like hcrsclf a rcfugee fron his country, like hersclf a prophetic 
harbinger of thc spirit of thc coming agc, established philosophie liberty 
on the mcthod of frec rcflcction. Both asscrtcd that the conscious judgment 
of the mind is the highest authority to itself. Descartes did but promulgate, 
under the i)hilosophic forn of free reflection, the saine truth which Anne 
ttutchinson, with the fanatieism of impassioned conviction, avowed under 
the fonn of inward revelations. 
Whcelwright and his imme(liate friends remove(t to the banks of the 
Piscataqua, and at the hea(t of ti(le-waters on that stream they founded the 
town of Excter; one more little republic in the wilderness, organîsed on the 
priciplcs of natural justice by the voluntary combination of the inhab- 
itants. 
The larger nunber of the frien(ls of Arme Hutchinson, led by John Clarke 
an<l Willim Cod<ligton, procee<t(,(1 to the south, designing to nake a plan- 
tation on Log lsland, or n<,ar I)elware Bay. But Roger Williams wel- 
eomed the to his vieinity (Match 24th, 1638), and his own influenee, and 
the powerful naine of Henry Vane, prevailed with Miantonomoh, the chier 
of çhe Narragnsets, to obtain for them a gift of the beautiful island of 
I>,ho<le Islamt. The spirit of tle institutions established by this band of 
voltmtry ,xiles, o thc soil whieh they owel to the benevolenee of the natives, 
was lcrive<l fron at,ural justice; a scial eonpact, signed after the manner 
of the l,rcce<t't at New Plymutl, so oftcn initated in America, founded 
th(' governnwnt upon tle lasis f the univ<,rsal consent of every inhabitant; 
thé; fors «f th<, a<lniistration w(;re borrowed fretin the exanples of the 
Jcws. (?o<l<ligton w«s <,leetc<l judgê in the new Israel, and ttr(,e el<ters were 
soon chosen as his ssistat,s. The clony rested on the prineiple of intelleetual 
lit>crty ; philosophy itself eould hot bave plaeed the right on a t>roader ba.sis. 
The settlement prospered, md it became nceessary to establish a consti- 
tution. It was therefore or<tered by the whole body of frecmen, and "unani- 
mously tgreed upon, th,'t the governmcnt, whieh this body politie doth attend 
unto in this island, and the juris<tietion thereof, in favour of out prince, 
is a Denoeraeie, >r popul,'r gov«rnnmnt; that is to say, it is in the power 
of the bo<ly of freeen or<terly assenble<t, or najor part of them, to make 
or eonstitutc just Lawes, by whieh thcy will be regulated, and to depute from 
among themselves sueh ministers as slall see them faithfully exeeuted between 
man an<l man. It was further ordered that none be aeeounted a delinquent 
for doctrine"; the law for "liberty of conscience was perpetuated." The 
little eommunity was held together by the bonds of affection and freedom 
of opinion; benevolcnee was their rule; they trusted in the power of love 
to win the vietory ; ,nd "the signet for the state" was ordered to be "a sheafe 
of arrows," with "the motto Amor vincet omnia." A patent from Egland 
seetned neeessary for their protection; and to whom eould they direct their 
letters but to the now powerful Henry Vane ? 
Sueh were the institutions whieh sprung from the party of Arme Hutch- 
inson. But she did not long cnjoy their protection. Reeovering from a 
transient dejeetion of mind, she had gloried in her sufferings, as ber great- 
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est happiness; and, making her way through the forest, she travelled by land 
to the settlement of Roger Williams, and from thence joined her friends 
on the island, sharing with them the hardships of eurly emigrants. Her 
powerful mind still continued its activity; young men from the colonies 
became converts to her opinions; and she excited such admiration that to 
the leaders in Massachusetts it "gave causc of suspicion of witchcrft." 
She was in a few yers left a widow, but was blessed with affectionate chil- 
dren. A tinge of fanaticism pervaded her family : one of ber sons and Collins, 
her son-in-law, had ventured to expostulate with the people of Boston on 
the wrongs of their mother. But would the Purit;n magistrtes of that dy 
tolerte an attack on their government ? Severe imprisonments for many 
months was the punishmcnt inflicted on the young men for their boldness. 
Rhode Island itself seemed no longer  safe place of refuge, and the whole 
family removed beyond New Haven into the territory of the Dutch. The 
violent Kieft had provoked an insurrection amog the Inclinons; the house of 
Anne Hutchinson was attacked and set on tire (1643); herself, her son-in-law, 
and all their family, save ont child, pcrished by the rude wcpons of the 
svages, or were consmned by the flmes.b 

THE COLONISATION OF CONNECTICUT 

When Lord Brooke and lords Say and Seal proposed to emigrte to New 
England, they obtained from the earl of W;rwick ,n assignment of a grnt 
which he had rëceived from the Plymouth council for lands on the Con- 
necticut river, and they had proceeded so far in thcir design as to semi out an 
agent to take possession of the tcrritory and build  fort. "Htppily for 
America," says Grahame, c "the sentiments ,nd habits that rcndcred them 
unfit members of  society whcre complete civil liberty and perfcct simplicity 
of manners were esteemed requisite to the general happiness, prevented these 
noblemen from carrying their proiect into execution. They proposed to 
establish an order of nobility and hereditary m,gistracy in Americt, and 
consumed so much time in arguin this in,portant point with the ottmr set- 
tlers who were to be associated with them, that at length their ardour for 
emigration subsided, and nearer and more interesting projects opened to their 
view in England." 
In 1633 certain emigrants from the New Plymouth colony built a tr,ding- 
house at Windsor, and others from Massachusetts were prepring to follow 
them; but they |md ll been preceded by the subjects of nother Europem 
power. The first settlemens on the Connecticut river were effected by the 
Dutch; and the imputation of the English settlcrs that the former were 
întruders seems to be quite unfounded in iustice or truth. The patent 
obtained from their own government for all lands they should discover 
included the lands on the Connecticut river, which was s yet unknown to the 
English. They traded with the Indians for several years, and purchased from 
them a tract of lnd, on which they erected  fort and tr.ding-house at Hart- 
lord before the English had taken possession of the country. Those who 
came from Plymouth and Mssachusetts colonies, nd attempted to drive the 
Dutch from their settlements, were not possessed of the smallest title from 
the Plymouth Company. The prior claire of the Dutch will ppear frorn the 
account of this transaction given by Governor Bmdford,n in which he relates 
how they eluded the vigilance of the Dutch by craft and deceit, and, on the 
pretence of traling with the natives, succeeded in pasing thcir settlement, 
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and sailed to about a mile abovc thcm, on the Connecticut, where they ruade 
a clearing, crected a housc, and fortified the place by palisadcs. Thc writer 
continues: "The Dutch send word home to the Monhatos of what was done; 
and in process of time they scnd a band of about seventy men, in warlikc 
mnner, with colours displayed, to assault us; but seeing us strcngthened, 
and that it would cost blood, thcy corne to a parlcy, and return in peace. 
And this was our en trance ttere. Wc did thc Dutch no wrong, for wc took 
not a foot of an y land they bought, but wcnt to thc place above thcm, and 
bought that tract of lnd which belongcd to thc Indians wc carricd with us, 
and our friends, with whom tte Dutch had nothig to do." 
In 1634 ,- numbcr of thc intmbitmts of Cambri(lgc, with thc revcrcnd 
Mr. Hookcr at thcir hcad, ,pplicd to thc gcncrl court of Massachusctts for 
permission to rcmovc to thc b,nks of thc Connecticut, on thc plca that the 
number of cmigmnts did hot ,ilow thcm such a choicc of lmds as thcy dcsired. 
The court was divide(1 on thc sbj(,ct, and its consideration w:s postponed 
for a rime. Several of the n()st (;tive of those elgaged i the enterprise 
had proeeeded so far in their l»r¢,parations for removig th,t tley would 
not wait the eour's eotsent; and, aceordigly, rive of th«'m set out and pro- 
eeeded to a beautiful spot, on the Conneet, ieut, a few toiles belw llartford, 
where they built buts and passed ttm winl,er. The gen'ral court again 
assembled in M:y, 1636, and gr:mted permission to Hoker anl his eom- 
pany to remove to Connectieu, as they desired; stiImlatig , h«wever, ttat 
they should renmin under the .iurislicim of Mssaehusets. Active tr«,para- 
tions for removal were immediet,ely eommeneel, and small prties were sent 
out in advanee, hot only fron Cambridge, but also fron Dorehester md 
Watcrt, own. 
While preparing for their depart,ure from Massaehusetts, the eoloists were 
apprise(t that the lands tley had intended to oeeuI)y had b¢,cn granted to 
a Lendon eompany by royal elarWr. T|wy fially letemfine(t 1,o go, tutving 
agreed with the Plymouth Copany ttmt in case they wcre obliged t,o aban- 
don the lands he eompany should imtemnify thom, or provide an(ther I)lttee 
of settlenent. They eommeneed their jmrm'y about the midll¢, ot' )ctober, 
aeeompanied by their eatçle, swine, a,nd other l)roperty, and ntmbering al»out 
sixty persons, men, wonwn, and ehillren. They were oeeupied several weeks 
in the mareh, having numberless littieulics to eneounter in the fording of 
streams, erossing hills and swamps, ml eutting pathways througt dense 
forests. When near the place of tiroir destination the eompany divided, 
and different parties oeeupied the several towns of Windsor, Hartford, and 
Wethèrsfield. 
Unfo'rtunately for the settlers, the winter began mueh earlier than usual; 
the weather was stormy and severe, and by the 15th of November Connee- 
tieut river was frozen over, and the snow lay to a eonsiderable depth. Sev- 
eral vessels were wreeked ¢»n the New England eoast, ad from one three 
nen eseaped to New Plymouth, famished and benumbed with wtndering for 
ten days in deep show. A general seareit, y of provisions ensued by the 
beginning of Deeember. A party of thirteen sC out for Boston, and on 
their way one of the number fell through the iee in erossing a strcam, and 
the remainder must have perished but for the kindness of the Indians. An- 
other party of sixty persons proeeeded down the river to meet their provisions ; 
but being disappointed in this, they went on board the Rebecca, a, vessel of 
sixty tons, whieh was shut up by the iee, twenty toiles up the river. By 
the partial melting of the ice she was enabled to return to open water, but 
running on a bar in the sound, she was obliged to unload in order to get off. 
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The crgo ws replced, and in rive dys they rechcd Boston. Thosc who 
rerained on the Connecticut suffered intenscly during the wintcr, nd 
tbough they were kindly ssisted by the Indiens, yct they werc forccd to 
subsist on mlt, grains, nd corns. 
Those who hd left Connccticut in the winter, returncd thither in the 
spring, accompnied by mny others who hd deter]fined to tke up their 
abodë in thc new colony. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE PEQUOTS (1637 A.D.) 

The Indians about the Connecticut had discovered a hostile disposition 
from the first settlement. The Pequots were the most formidable tribe of 
New England, numbering from sëven hundred to a thousand wrriors, long 
accustomcd to victory. Their principal fors were at Groton, where their 
great prince Sassacus resided, and at Stonington, on thc Mystic river. Thc 
Pequots were cndeavouring to form a leaguc with the Narragansets and 
Mohegans for the utter extirpation of thc whites. Infornm.tion of this design 
ha(t been givcn to the governor of Massachusetts by Roger Willi«ms ; but hot 
content with this me;surë of precaution, the intrcpi¢l fomder of Rhode 
Islan(l embarked himself alone in a small canoe an(l proceeded lirectly to 
the house of the sachem of the Narragansets. Here he met the emissaries of 
the Pequots, and it was hot without days and nights of ernest solicitttion, 
and at thc imminent peril of his lire, that he finally sueeeed«d in tcttching 
the Narragansets from the league. Thcir example wts followe(l by thc Mohe- 
gans, and thus the Pequots wcre left to contend single-handed with their 
civilised advcrsaries. 
Meanwhile the repeated injuries inflicted by the Pequots, anal t.le ac{ual 
murder of about thirty of thc settlcrs, detcrminel tlm gc(,ral court of 
necticut to proceed to 'ctivc hostilities; and on the 1st f My, 1637, they 
resolv'd to mise ninety men, who wcre placed under t|l(' c(imi:td of 
tain Mason. This force, accompanicl by sixty fricdly In,litres Ul(l,r 
a Molegan sachem, sailed on the 19th for Narragansett By. On t|e 22nl 
they repaircd to the court of Canonicus, the patriarch of tle tribe, al were 
reccived with Indian solemnity by thc younger md nore ticry stct, Mian- 
tonomoh, who offercd to join them. They hcre hcard of thc rrival of thc 
Massachusetts troops at Provilence; but if was determined ot to wait for 
thcm, and on the next day the allies marched to Nihantick, borlering o the 
country of thc Pequots. Hcrc a 1,'rge body of friendly Indians join,l tlem, 
and, pushing on the Mystic river, the army encamped about two toiles frm 
the encmy's fort, just at nightfall. The lYquots, who had scen thc 
pass thc harbour some days before, n(1 bclieved that the English wantel 
courage to attack them, were passing the night in rejoicing, singing, and 
dancing, till we,ry with these exertions they at last sought repose. A bright 
moon favoured the English, who surprised the fort just before (lay. The 
barking of a watch-dog and cry of an Indian sentinel roused the slunbering 
savages, who rushed from their wigwams to mcet a determined foe. Tle 
Pequots fought bravely, and would probably bave ma(le their cscape, had hot 
Mason set tire to their dwellings, and thus forced them from their lurking- 
places into open light, to bc a mark for the English muskets. The victory 
was complete, but the conquerors were in a dangerous situation. Several of 
their numbers were killed, and one-fourth woumled. The remaintcr, exh,usted 
with fatigue, destitute of provisions, and ill-provided with ammunition, were 
exposed to the rage of a fresh body of savages, but a few toiles distant, who 
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would be exaspcratcd on hearing of the destruction of thcir brethren. For- 
tunt(;ly, :t thc rime of this pcrplcxity thcir vessels wcrc secn stecring into 
the hrbour; and bcing rcccivcd on boar(l, thc troops rcachcd their homes 
in less than a month from thc day that the court had rcsolvcd on war. 
Thc troops fron Masschusetts ,'md Connecticut arrivcd in tirnc to hunt 
out a nunber of thc fugitivcs, burn thcir rcmaining villages, and lay waste 
their corn-fidds. Sassacus flc(t towards the Hudson, with a party of his 
chiei' saclens; but ho was surprised by the Mohawks, and with his warriors 
put to dcath. Mononotto lonc escaped.e 

THE NEW HAVEN COLONY (1637 A.D.) 

The fçw that survive(l, about two hun(h'ed, surrcndering in dcspair, were 
eslave(t by the English, or incorporat,'d anog the Moh('gans and thc Narra- 
gansets. Therc remain(,(l n()t a sanup nor squaw, hot a warrior nor chi]d, 
()f t,he lYqtot ane. A nation had (lisapl)earcd from the family of man. 
Tt(,, vig()ur a(! courage (lisl»laye(l by the settlers on the Conneetieut, in this 
first ln(tian war in New Englmd, struek terror into the savages, and seeured 
a long succession (i' years of p('ac('. The infant was sale in its era(tl(,, the 
labourer in the tielIs, the s()litary traveller during the night-watehes in the 
forest ; the louses needed no bolts, thc settlmnents no palisades.b 

TIIE  FUNI)AMENTAL ORI)ERS  ; THE FIRST WRITTEN CONSTITUTION (1639 A.D.) 

Un(l(,r the b('nignant auspices of peace, the citizens resolved to p«'rfect 
its I)olitic:d instit, uti()ns, an(t t() form a body politic by a voluntary associa- 
ti(). Th(, «()stitut, ion whi«] was thus frmned (,lanuary 14th, 1639)was of 
m(,xl)led liberalit.y, lit w:s kn()wn as "The Fundmnental ()rders," and 
a(lol)t('t t)y a ge(,ral convention ()f the planters of th( three towns of Hart- 
t'()r(l, Win(ls(r, a(l Wetl('rsficld.] The (,lective frmchise belonged to ail 
(,t)('rs ()f l,h( tows who had taken the oatl of allegiance to the common- 
w(':lth ; th(' m:@strates and legislature were chosen anu:flly by ballot; and 
the rcl)r('.s(ml,al.ives w('re apportione(t mong thc towns according to popu- 
lation. C(mt.uries lmve (ll)S('(l; l,h(' world bas t)em ruade wiser by the n()st 
vm'ious CXl)erienc('; politic:fi inslitutions havc become ttm thenm on which 
the nmst powerful and cultiva(,e(l minds bave been enployed; and so nany 
constitutions hve been t'rmne(l or reformed, sl,ifle(t or subverted, that memory 
nay d(,spair of a conplete catM()gue; but thc peoplc of Connecticut have 
round no reason to deviate essenti:tlly fron the framc of govemment est:b- 
lishe(1 t)y their fathers. No jurisdiction of the English monarch was recog- 
nise(t; the laws of honest justice were the basis of the commonwcalth, and 
therefore its foundations werc lastig. These htmfi)]e emigrants invcnted an 
a(hnirable system. No an«ient usages, no hereditary diffcrcnces of tank, no 
estat)lishc(l interests, impe(le(1 the :pplication of the principles of justice. 
They who ju(lge of men by their services to the human race, will never 
cease to honour the memory of Hookcr and of Haynes.b 
Alexan(ter Johnstonq speaks even more glowingly of the Fundamental 
Orders : "Thc first constitution of Connecticut--the first written constitution, 
in the modern sense of thc terre, as a permanent limitation on govemmental 
power known in history, and ccrtainly the first American constitution of 
government to embody the democratic idea--was adopted by a general 
asscmbly, or popular convention, of the planters of the threc towns, hcld at 
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Hartford, January 14th, 1639. The common opinion is that democracy ame 
into the American systcm through the compac ruade in the cabin o r' the 
Mayflower, though that instrument was based on no political principIe what- 
ever, and began with a formal acknowledgment of the king as the souîce of 
all authority. It was the power of the crown 'by virtue' of which 'equal 
laws' were te be enacted, and the 'covenant' was merely a makeshift te 
meet a temporary emergency; it had net a particlc of politic,'l significance, 
ner was democracy an impelling force in it. It must be admitted that the 
Plymouth system was accidentally democratic, but it woEs frein thc absence 
of any great need for govcrnment, or for carc te prcservc homogencity in 
religion, net frein political purpos, as in Connecticut. 
"It is on the banks of the Connecticut, under the mighty prc:ching of 
Thomas Hooker and in the constitution te which he gave lit'e, if net ïor, 
that wc draw thc first brath of that atmospherc which is new s« f:iliar te 
us. Thc birthplace of American democracy is Hartford. In othcr st:ttcs, 
power runs frein the state upwards and frein thc state downw,rds; in Con- 
necticut, the towns have always been te thc commonwelth as thc comon- 
wcalth te the Union. It was te bc the privilege of Con¢,cticut 
notion of this fedcral relation alivc until it could be 
law of all the commonwealths in 787-;9. ]n this resp¢'ct, the lil'«, principle 
of the American Union may be traccd straight »ck te the priitive uion 
of the three little scttlements on the bank of the Connccticut river. 
"Thc constitution gave thc gcneral court power te 'acbit of freecn'; 
but the right of suffrage was giron unequivocally, by a subscquent t¢ttitim 
te the first section, te admitted frecmen who hal ttkcn the oath )f fidelity 
te thc commonwealth; and in 1643, te settlc the marrer, the court, declarcd 
that it understood by 'admitted inhabitants' those who h:¢| becn aditte¢l 
by a town. The towns, thcrcfore, rctained comtlete political control of their 
own affairs. No attcmpt was ruade te define thc powers of the tows, for 
the reason that they, being pre-existcnt and theortically ind¢'petci bodies, 
had all powers net granted te the commonwealth. Te ,void 
question, the gencral court, at its nmeting in the following Oc1,ob¢r, 
series of orders, curing te the towns the powers of selling thcir lanls" of 
choosing thcir own officers; of passing local laws with pcnalties; of 
taxing, and distraining for non-payment; of choosing  local court of three, 
rive, or seven pcrsons, with power te hear and dermine causes :zrising btw¢,en 
inhabitants of the town, and involving net more th:m ferry shillings; of 
recording titles, bonds, sales and mortgages of lands within the town; and of 
managing all probate business arising within the town. The r,:dly new loint 
introduced by the 'orders' was the direction te the town. te «hoosc certain 
of their chier inhabitants, net exceeding scven, te act as mgistrates. Out of 
this grew rapidly the executive board of the towns known :fs 'sclctmen,' 
who have ever since held almost a dictatorship in their tows during the 
întcrvals bctween meetings of their towns, limited by the forc' of public 
opinion, by commonwealth statutes, and by personal responsibility. Thsc 
orders are often called an 'incorporation' of the towns by the general cour|,. 
The word can hardly be defended. All these privil¢ges belongcd te the towns 
already; and the orders of October 10th, 1639, ar much more likc the first 
ten amendments te the constitution of the United States,  Bill of Rights 
originating in the jealousy of the political units. Indeed, there is hardly a 
step in the proceedings in Connecticut in 1639 which does net tempt ont te 
digress into the evident parallcls in the action on the national Stage one 
hundred and fifty years later." q 
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THE NEW HAVEN COLONY 

In equal independence, a Puritan colony sprang up at New Haven, under 
thc guidancc of John Davenport as its pastor, and of the excellent Theophilus 
Eaton, who was annually elected its governor for twcnty years, till his death. 
lts forms were austcrc, umnixed Calvinism, but the spirit of humanity had 
sheltered itself undcr the rough cxtcrior. Thc colonists held thcir first gath- 
ering under a brnching oak (April 18th, ]638). ]t was a season of gloom. 
Und(,r the leaflcss tree thc little flock wcre taught by Davenport that, like 
thc Son of nan, they wcrc led into the wilderncss to be tempted. After a 
day of fisting nd praycr, they reste(l their first frame of government on a 
simple plantation covennt, that "all of them would bc ordered by the rules 
which the Scriptures hcld forth to thcm." A tit]«, to lands was obtained 
by u treaty with thc ntives, whom they protccted against the Mohawks. 
Whcn, aft(;r more than  year, the free planters of the (;olony desired a more 
p(;rf«,ct form of govcrnnmnt, they held their constituent assembly in a barn 
(,June 4th, 1639). There, l)y the influe, nec of Davenport, it was so]emnly 
rcsolve(1 that the Scriptures are thc perfect rule of a commonwealth; that 
the purity and pcace of the or(linance to thcmselvcs and their posterity were 
the gret end of civil order; and th.t church members only should be free 
burgesscs. A c(»mmittce of twelve ws se]ected to choose seven mcn, qualified 
for th(, foun(la,tion work of organising the government. Eaton, Davenport, 
an(t rive others were "the seven pillars" for the new bouse of wis(tom in 
the wilderness. August 23rd, 1639, the scven pil]ars assembled, possessing 
for tle tiIne at)solute power. Having abrogated evcry previous executive 
trust, they admitted to the court all church mcmbers; the charactcr of civil 
magistr:tes was next expounded "from the sacred oracles" ; and the election 
follow¢'(l. Then Davenport, in the words of Moses to Israel in the wi]der- 
ness, gave a charge to the governor, to judge righteously; "the cause that is 
too h.r(t for you"--such w:s part of the minister's text--" bring it unto me, 
and I wi]l hear it." Annua] elections were or(tere(1; and thus New Haven 
ma(le tte Bible its statute-book, and the elect its freemen. As neighbouring 
towns w(,re plante(l, each was likewise a house of wis(lom, rcsting on its 
sevcn pil]ars, an(l :tspiring to bc illumined by the eternal light. The colonists 
prepared for the second coning of Christ, which they confi(lently cxpected. 
Meantime their pleasant vill:ges spre(t along the Sound, and on the opposite 
shore of l,ong Island, and for ycars they nursed the hopc of "speedily plant- 
ing Delawarc." 

MASSACIIUSETTS PREPARES TO RESIST CHARLES I 

The English government was not indifferent to the progress of the colonies 
of New England. The fate of the first emigrants had been watched by all 
parties with benevolcnt curiosity; nor was there any inducement to opprcss 
the few sufferers, whom the hardships of their condition were so fast wasting 
away. The adventurers wêre encoumged by a proclamation on November 
24th, 1630, which, with a view to their safety, prohibited the sale of firearms 
to the sawges. 
The stern discipline exercised by the government at Salera produced an 
early harvest of enemies; resentment long rankled in thc minds of some, 
whom Endicott had perhaps too pmssionately punished; and when they 
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returned to England, Mason and Gorges, the rivals of the M:,ssmhusetts 
Company, willgly echoed their vindictive complints. Mass«chusetts ws 
ably defended by Saltonstall, Humphrey, and CroEdock, its friends in 
England. 
Revenge did not slumber bccause it had been once dcfete, l; nd the 
triumphnt success of the Puritns in Americ disposed the leaders of tle 
high-church party to listcn to the clamours of the malign:mt, l'roof was 
produced of marriages celebrted by civil magistrates, an(l of the system of 
colonial church disciplhwproceedings which were wholly t vriance with 
the laws of England. "The dep:rture of so many of thc best," such 
bers of faithful and free-born Englishmcn and good Christians," began to 
 regrdcd by thc archbihops as an affair of stte; m(t shil)s bound with 
pssengers for New England were detained in the Thmes by an ortier of 
the council. Burdett k had also written fro New Englanl lo I:md tlt 
"thc colonists ie(t hOt af new discipline, but at sovereignty"; 1 the 
greatcst qq)rehcnsions were raised by a requisition whicl con:dcd the 
letters i»Iet of the comp:my to be pro(tuced in Englm(l. To tlis rc(luisi - 
tion the emigrants rcturned no rci)ly. 
Still more enacing was the al)pointncnt of an arbitrary speci:d 
for the coloics. The arctlfishop of Cantcrbury m(l thosc who w(,r(, 
with him, on April 10th, 1634, received full p(»wer over tle American 
tions, to establish tle govcrnment and dictatc tle l:ws ; to regulat.e tle alrch ; 
to inllict evcn the heaviest punîshments" and to revokc :y ahart('r w}ict 
had been surreptitiously obtained, or which concede(l libcrties 1)reju(licial 
to thc royd prerogative. 
Thc ncws of this commission rcached Boston (Scpt«mbcr lStl), 
ttt the saine time rmnoured thtt a gencr:fl goveI'nor was on his vay. TI(, i- 
telligcnce awakened the most lively intcrcst in thc whole colony, :t(t 1,(l 
boldest mcasurcs. Poor as the new scttlements wcrc, six hm(lred pou(ts 
were raised towards fortifications ; "thc assist:mts and the deputi('s 
their mh(ls to one another," and the fortificatios were hastc(,(l. Ail 
thc ministers assembled at Boston on January 19th, 1635; it marks 
that tt(,ir opinions were consulte(l; if marks the age still ore, that 
unanimously declared agast the reception of a genera] g()v('or. 
Rcstr:dts wcre thercforc pl:ced upon efigration (Decet)er, 1634); 
one above the rank of a serving-mm ight rcmove t() th(' c)l<)y wil}()t 
the special leave of thc commissioncrs; «md pcrs<>,s of inferir ord¢,r werc 
requirent to take the oaths of supremacy an<l allegiace. Willigly 
acts were performed by religious bigotry, they were lrOml>ted t>y anotl,r 
cause Thc members of the grand comcil of 1)ly<)uth, l()ng r(,(lc(,(1 
stte Ç[ inactivity, prevcnted by thc spirit of the Eglish m«rct:,t,s 
opprcssmg thc pcople, n(t tmvîng alrea(ty ma(le grant of all the l:m(ls 
Penobscot to Long Island, determincd to resign-their clmrter, whi«h 
longer posscssed of any value. Severl of the company (lcsrc(l tts i,(tivi(1- 
uMs to become the proprietries of extensive territories, even at the (lis- 
honour of invalidting ail their grants as a corporation. The ho])e of 
acquiring principalitics subverted thc sense of justice. A meeting of the l()r(ls 
was duly convened, and the whole coast, from Acmlia to beyond thc Hu(l(), 
bcin divided into sharcs, was distributed, in part at least,, by lots. Wholc 
prownces gained n owncr by the drawing of a lottery. 
Thus far M1 went smoothly ;it was a more difficult matter to gain possession 
of the prizes; the independent nd inflexible colony of Massa, chusetts f()rmc(1 
too serious n obstacle. The grant for Msschctts, it was argucd, 
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surreptitiously obtained; the lands belonged to Robert Gorges by a prior 
deed; the intruders h:d "ruade themselves a free people." The general 
patent for New Englmd was surrendered to the ng in Jmte. To obtain 
of m a confirmation of their respective grants, and to invoke thc wholc 
force of English power agast the charter of Massachusetts, were af the 
s:mm rime the objects of the members of the Plymouth Company, stiactly 
vowcd in their public acts. 
Now ws the season of greatest peril to the rising libertics of New England. 
The king and council already fcred the consequences that might corne from 
the unbridled spirits of the Americans; his dislike was notorious; and at the 
Trinity tem in the court of king's b(mch  quo waanlo ws brouglt against 
the company of thc Mussachusctts By. At the cnsuing MicMclmas sev- 
cral of its members who r(silcd in Englnn(t mde their appearnce, and 
ju(tgnmnt was pronounced against them indivi(tually-the rest of the patent(,(,s 
stoo(l outltwed, but no judgment was entered up against tlcm. The unex- 
p(,et(d dcath (in Deember) of Mason, who, as the proprietary of New Hap- 
sbire, ha(l been tle chief nov(,,r of ail the aggressions on t,te rights of the 
ad.ioining e(lony, suspen(ted the hostile novcments, whiel, Gorges had too 
mueh honesty and too littlc intrigue to rcnew. 
The severe e(nsures in tle star etmmber, the greatness of the tines, wtich 
avarice rivalled bigotry i, imposing, the rigorous pr(eeedbgs with 
to eermoies, the suspe(ling and sileneing of multitu(tes of minisWrs, 
still eontiuet ; and men were, says John Millet, "enforee(1 by heaps to 
tlmir n:ttive country. Nottdng but the wide oeean, :md the savage (les('rts 
of Ameriet, eould hite and slmlter them fron the fury of the bishops." 
pillory had beeone the bloo(ty seene of tuman agony and mutiltion, as an 
or(linary punishment, and the friends of Laud jeste(1 o the sufferings whieh 
w(,re to cure the obduraey of fanaties. They were provoked to tle indis- 
eretion ()f a eomplaint, and then involved in a perseeution. They were im- 
prisoned and seourged; their noses were slit; their ears were eut, off; their 
eh(,(,ks wem mrked with a red-hot brand. But the lash tn(l the shears 
an(l the glowing iron eoMd hot destroy prineiples whieh wcre rooted in the 
soul, :t(I whieh (langer ma(le it gl(»rious to profess. Ni, ev«n Aneriea 
coul(1 l(mg t)( sale against tlm (l(,signs of (t(spolism. A proclamation was 
issu(,(l t,o lrev('nt the cnigration of Puritans; the king rcfus('d his disscnting 
sut)jceI,s tle seeurity of the wilderness. 
The privy eouneil interfered to stay a squadron of cight, ships, wlieh 
were in the Thmms, prepa, ring fo embark for New l,ngltn(1 (May 1st, 163S). 
It tas been sai(1 tha.t Hamp(lcn and Cromwell w('re on boar(l this tlcet. The 
English ministry of that day might willingly bave exih'(l ltampd(' " no origial 
autlors, exeept royalists writing on hearsay, allu(tc to thc design impute(1 
to him. There arc no eireumstanecs in the lives of Hmnp(l('n md Cr()n- 
well eorroborating the story, but many fo establish its improtd»ility; thcr( 
came over, during this summer, twenty ships, and at lcast tlree thousm(l 
persons; and had Hampdcn designed to cmigrate, he whose mtxim in lire 
forba(le retreat, and whose resolution was as fixed as if was ealm, possessed 
encrgy cnough to have aeeomplished his purpose. Nor did he ever embark 
for Amcriea; thc flcet in wNeh he is sMd to ha,ve taken his passage was 
delayed but a few days" on petition of the owners an(t passengcrs King 
Charles renoved thc restraint ; the ships proeeeded on th('ir inten(ted voyage; 
and the whole eompany, as it seems without dininution, arrivcd safely in 
the bay of Massaehusetts. Had Hampdcn and Cromwell been of the party, 
they too would have reached New England. 
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MASSACHUSETTS REFUSES TO SURRENDER ITS CHARTER 

A few weeks before this attempt to stay emigration, the lords of the 
council had written to Winthrop, recalling to mind the former proceedings 
by a quo warranto, and demanding the return of the patent. In case of 
refusal, it wtts added, the king would assume into his own hands the entire 
management of the plantation. But "David in exile could more safely 
expostulate with Saul for the vast space bctween theln." The colonists, 
without dcspon(ting, dcm,nded a trial bcforc condemnation. They urged 
(Septcmber 6th) th.t thc rccall of the patent would be a manifest breach of 
faith, pregnant with evils to thcmselves and thcir neighbours; that if would 
strcngthcn the plantations of the French and the Dutch; that it would dis- 
courage all future attcmpts af colonial enterprise ; and, finally, "if the patent 
be tak(;n from us"--such was their cautious but energetic rcmonstrancc-- 
"the common people will conccive that his majesty bath cast thcm off, and 
that hereby they are freed from thcir allegiance :md subjection, and there- 
fore will be ready to confederatc themselves under a new government, for 
their necess«ry safety and subsistence, which will be of dangcrous examplc 
unto other phmtatios, and pcrilous fo ourselvcs, of incurring his majcs- 
ty's displeasure." Thcy therefore bcg of thc royal clcmency thc favour of 
ncglect. 
But before their supplication could find its way fo the throne, the monarch 
was himself alrtady involved in disasters. Thcrc is now no rime to opprcss 
New Englald; thc thronc itself totters; there is no nced to forbi(] cmigration ; 
England is :t once become the theatre of wonderful events, and many fiery 
spirits, who had flcd for a refuge to the colonies, rush back to share in the open 
struggle for libcrty. In thc following years, 1640 to 1642, few passengers 
came over; thc rcformation of church and state, the attainder of Strafford, 
the itnpeachmcnt of Lau(t, the great enemy of Massachusetts, caused all 
, . 
men to st,y in England in cxpectation of a new world 
Yet a nation was already planted in New England; a commonwealth 
was maturcd ; the contests in which the unfortunate Charles became cngaged, 
and thc republican revolution that followe(1, left the colonists, for the spacc 
oi twenty years, nearly umnolested in the enjoyment of the benefits of virtual 
indcpcndence. The change which their industry had wrought in the wilder- 
ncss was the adniration of their tiïnes--the wondcr of the world. Plenty 
prcvailcd throughout the settlements. Thc wigwams and hovcls in which 
the English had at first round shelter wcrc replace(1 by well-built houses. 
The number of emigrants who had arrived in New England before the ssem- 
bling of the Long Parlinent, is esteemed to have bcen twcnty-onc thousand 
two hundred. ()ne hundred and ninety-eight ships had borne them across 
the Atlantic; and the whole cost of the plantations had been almost  mill- 
ion of dollars--a great cxpen(|iture and a great emigration for tht age. 
Affluence was already beginning to fol]ow in the train of industry. The 
natural exports of the country were furs and lumber; grain was carried to 
the West Indics, fish a.lso was a staple. The business of shipbuilding was 
early introduced. Vcssels of four hundred tons were constructed before 
1643. So long as the ports were fil]ed with newcomers, the domestic con- 
sumption had rcquired nearly all the produce of the colony. But now, says 
Winthrop g (and in the history of American industry the fact is worth 
preserving), "out supplies from England failing much, men began to look 
about them, and fell to a manufacture of cotton, whereof we had store from 
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Barbadoes." In view of the exigency, "the general court" had already 
"made order for the manufacture of woollen and linen cloth." 
The Long Parliament contained among its members many sincere favour- 
ers of the Puritan plantations. Yet the English in America, with wise cir- 
cumspection, did not for a moment forget the dangers of a foreign jurisdiction. 
As Winthrop says, "Upon the grcat liberty which the king had left the parlia- 
ment in England, some of our friends there wrote to us advice to solicit for 
us in the parliament, giving us hope that we might obtain much. But con- 
sulting about it, we declined the motion for this consideration, that if we 
should put ourselves under the protection of the parliament, we must then 
be subject to all such laws as they should make, or, at least, such as they 
might impose upon us. It might prove very prcjudicial to us." The love 
of political independence declined even benefits. When letters arrived, 
inviting thc colonial churches to send their deputies to the Westminster 
asscmbly of divines, in 1642, the saine sagacity led them to neglect the invi- 
tation. 
Still more important for New England were the benefits of a secure 
domestic lcgislation. Among the first-fruits may be estecmcd the general 
declaration of the principles of libertythc promulgation of a bill of rights. 
The colony, moreover, in 1641 offered a free welcome and aid, at the public 
cost, to Christians of every nation who might fly beyond thc Atlantic "to 
escape fro w«rs or famine, or the tyranny and oppression of their perse- 
cutors." Thc nation, by a special stature, ma(|c thc fugitive and the perse- 
cutcd the gucsts of the conmonwcalth. Its hospitality was as widc as mis- 
fortune. 
The saine lil)erality (lictate(1 the terres on which thc jurisdiction of Mas- 
sachusetts was cxt(ndcd over New IIampshire, and the strict intcrpretation 
of thc chartcr offcrcd an excuse for claiming the territory. Thc banks of 
the Piscataqua had hot b(,e peopled by Puritans, and the system of Mas- 
sachusetts could n«)t proI)crly be applied to the new acquisitions. The 
gencral court ;(lopt('d «) Sei)tcmber 8th, 1642, the mcasure which justice 
reconmendcd; neithcr the frcemen nor the deI)uties of New Hampshire 
were rcquired to be church members. Thus political harmony was estab- 
lished, though the scttleents long retained marks of the differcnce of their 
origin. 
The attcmpt to gain possession of thc territory on Narragansett Bay 
was less dcserving of success. Massachusetts proceeded with the decision 
of an ind(»pendcnt state. Samucl Gorton had creatcd disturbances in the 
district of Warwick. A inority of the inhabitants, wearied with harassing 
disputes, requested thc intcrfcrence of the magistratcs of Massachusetts, 
and two sachems, ncar Providence, surrendered the soil to the jurisdiction 
of the state. Gorton and his partisans did not disguise thcir scorn for the 
colonial clergy; they were advocates for liberty of conscience; they denied 
the authority of the magistrates of Massachusctts, not only on the soil of 
Warwick, but everywhere, inasmuch as it was tainted by a want of true 
allegiance. Such opinions, if carried into effect, would havç destroyed the 
ecclcsiastical system of Massachusetts and subverted its liberties, and were 
therefore thought worthy of death; but the public opinion of the time, as 
expressed by a small majority of the deputies, was more mercifu], and Gor- 
ton and his associates were imprisoncd (1643). It is the nature of a popular 
state to cherish peace; the people murmured at the severity of their rulers, 
and the imprisoned men were soon set at liberty; but the claire to the 
territory was not immediately abandoned. 
H. W.--VOL. XXIII. 
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THE UNITED COLONIE8 OF NEW ENGLAND 

The enlargement of thc territory of Massachusetts was, in part, a result 
of the virtual independence which the commotions in the mother country 
had secured to the colonies. The establishment of a union among thc Puritan 
states of New England was a still more important measure. Immediat«ly 
after the victories over thc Pequots, in 1637, at a timc whcn thc earlicst 
synod had gathercd in Boston the leading magistratcs and cldcrs of Con- 
necticut, tbe design of a confederacy was proposcd. Thc ncxt ycar it came 
again into discussion; but Connecticut, offcndcd "bccausc so, nc prc-eminCce 
was yielded to Masschusctts," insisted on reserving to each statc 
tive on the proceedings of the confedcracy. This reservation was 
Thc vicinity of the Dutch,  powcrful neighbour, whosc clains Connecicut 
could not, singlc-handed, dcfeat, led the colonists on the wcst to renew the 
negotiation ; and with such success that, in 1643, the Unitel Colonies of New 
England were, says Winthrop, g "ruade all as onc." Protection against 
encroachments of the Dutch and the Frcnch; security against th , tribes 
of savagcs; the libcrtîes of the gospel in lurity and in peac¢,these were the 
motives to the confcderacy, which did, itself, continue nearly hlf : cen{ury, 
and which, cven after it was eut down, lcft a hopc that  new ml a bc{,ter 
union would spring from its root. 
Neithcr was the measure acconplishe¢t without a progress in political 
science. If thc delegatcs from three of the states were empower,| to frme 
and definitively conclude a union, thc colony of Plymoutl now set the exmnple 
of rcquiring that thc act of their constituent representatives should bave no 
force till confirmed by a majority of the pcople. 
The union embraced the separate governments of Massachusetts, P]ym- 
outh, Conneetieut, and New Haven; but to eaeh its respective local juris- 
diction was earefully reservcd. The affairs of thc eo,fêderacy were itrust, el 
to eommissioners, eonsisting of two from eaeh eolony. Chureh mcmbership 
was the only qualification required for the oftiee. T|m eommissioncrs, who 
werc to assemble annually, or oftener if exigeneies dcmantcl, might deli»er- 
arc on all things whieh are "the proper eoneonitants or eonscquents of 
eonfederation." The affairs of peaee and war, an(| espceially Indian aItairs, 
exelusively belonged to them ; they were authorised to make int, ernal inprove- 
ments at the eomnon charge; they, too, werê the guardians to seê equal 
and spccdy justice assured to all the eonfederatcs in êvery jurisdietion. The 
common expenscs were to be asscssed aeeording to population. 
Thus remarkable for unmixed simplieity was thc fonn of the first eon- 
federated government in Ameriea. It was a dircetory, apparently without 
any check. There was no president, exeept as a moderator of its meetings; 
and the larger state, Massaehusetts, superior to al] the test in territory, wcalth, 
and p.op.ulation, had no greater number of votes than New IIavcn. But the 
eommssloners were, in reality, littlc more than a dcliberativc body; they 
possessed no exeeutive power, and, while they eould deercc a war and 
levy of troops, it remained for the states to earry thcir votes into cffeet. 
Provision was ruade for thc reeeption of new members into the leaguc; 
but the provision was wholly without rcsults. The people beyond thc Piseat- 
aqua were not admitted beeause "they ran a different course" from the 
Puritans, "both in their ministry and in their civil administration." The 
plantations of Providence also desired in vain fo partieipate in the benefits of 
the union ; and the request of the island of Rhode Island was equally rejeeted 
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because it wou]d not consent to forn a part of the jurisdiction of Plymouth. 
Yet this early confedcracy survived the je,alousies of thc Long Parliamclt, 
met with favour from the protcctor, and relnaincd safe from censure on the 
restoration of thc Stuarts.b 

RHODE ISLAND SECURES A CHARTER 

Thus excluded from the bcncfit of the federal union, the inhabitants of 
Rhode Island and Providence endeavoured to provide for their separate secur- 
ity by conciliating the fricndship of the lndins, nd thc huntane nd cour- 
teous policy which they pursued proved renmrkbly successful. 
The uain object of thc confedercy was security against their still power- 
ful neighbours, the Indiens. They, however, were becoming wenker by con- 
tentions anong themselves. In 1643 thc Nrmgnsets, under the direction 
of their chier, Mimltonoxlioh, asseniblilg to the nuniber of a thousml war- 
riors, fell suddenly ul)Oll the Moheg:ms, the allies ()f the l,;nglish; but they 
w('re (t(,fea, ted, ud tl(" chief was tak(n I)risoner. His Cl)tor, 1Jncas, con- 
(lucW(t hin to Hartf()rd, where he was formally tri('(! t)y "tle el(ters," to 
whom his cas( ha(l ])e('n r('ferred, :t(l sent, enced to (lie. Itis l,;glisl ju(lges 
nighl, tmv(, si)af('(1 tlwir l)a, ins, on t,lis occasion, as it was a (:omno l)ra, cticc 
aong t,h(" h(tians to kill Cal)ives taken in war. l Jnc:s, ha,ring rec(,ive(l 
t,lc smction ()f his allies, conducted his prisoner beyon(l tlm juris(lict, ion of 
C()n¢,clicut and put lim to death. Miantononml (leserv(,d  betÇer fate. 
His lOSl)it:l)l( trcatn(,nt of Roger Willians should havc insurcd him the 
i)rol,(,ction of evcry white man in New England. 
In 1644 :m act of the Long Parliacnt gave to Rhode ls]and, ai the 
inst:mce of Roger WillialnS, who visited England for the purpose of obtaining 
it, "a froc :(1 absolute cl:mcr of civil govemment." Willims' 
fri('ndshil) wil,h Vane was tle t)rincil)al neans ()f his success in this inl)orkmt 
aff:tir. But lhe eolony was st, iii menace(l wit] (lisn(,d)erment, by a. grant 
of the tout,cil of state, in l;nglan(l, ma(le in 1651 to Co(tdington, lo govern 
the isl:mls. This (licull,y was renove(t, however, by a second visit of 
Willims t() Englan(l, an(1 the int,egrity ()f the state was preserve(l. Th(, active 
frien(lshi 1) of Varie w/s still, says Backus,1 "the sheet-:mch()r of Rhode Isl:m(l." 
About l,h¢' smne time Ma, ine was brought un(t('r the juris(liction of Massa- 
chtsetts. Thc (lealh of Gorges (March 1st, 1642) in the civil war of 
l:u(t, an(l the negl('ct of his heirs to claire their proprietary rights, threw 
inhabit:mts q)on tl(,ir own res( )u rces. [In ,luly, 1649, Piscataqua, Georgeana, 
an(l Wclls formed themselves into a body politi('.] Massachusetts offere(t ts 
protection (May 3()th, 1652). Commissioners were sent to settl( the gov(,rn- 
ment; :m(t notwithstanding thc opposition of the governor, E(twar(t Go(l- 
frey, the towns severally yicldcd submission [some only aftcr threats and th( 
appcarance of troops] to the powcrful state which claimed thcir allcgianee. 

NEW ENGLAND DURING THE LONG PARLIAMENT AND THE PROTECTORATE 

. During the domination of the Long Parliament and the protector, New 
England, notwithstanding the Puritan opinions of the inh:bitants, maintained 
a neutral position with respect to the contending parties in thc mother coun- 
try, and even declined offering any hostile demonstmtion towards thc Dutch 
colonies in New York (then called New Netherlands) while war was raging 
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between Gret Britin and Holland. Massachusetts declarcd itself a "per- 
fect republic," determincd to resist any ggression which might be attempted 
on behlf eithcr of the king or his opponents. Their agent in England denied 
the right of parliamcnt to lcgislate for the colony unlcss it was reprcsented in 
the lcgislature, and was supported in tht opinion by Vane and his distin- 
guished fricnds. 
A practice strongly fraught with the chamcter of sovcreign authority was 
dopted, a fcw ycars aftcr (1652), when the incrcasing trade of the colonists 
with the West Indics, and the quantity of Spanish bullion that was brought 
through this chnncl into New England, induced the provincial authorities 
to crcct a mint for the coinage of silver money at Boston. The coin was 
stamped with the naine of New England on one side, of Massachusetts as 
the princip,l scttlcment on the other, and with a tree as thc symbol of 
ntional vigour and incrcase. Maryland was thc only other colony that evcr 
presumcd fo coin money, and indeed this prerogative has been always regarded 
as the I,'euliar attribute of sovereignty. "But it must be eonsidcred," says 
«e of the New England historians, "that at this time there was no king in 
Isra«l." In the distraeted state of England, it might well be ,iudgel unsafe 
to s,nd bullion there to be eoined; and from the uneertainty respeeting tle 
frm of government whieh would finally arise out of the civil wars, it night 
r{,asonably be apprehended that an impress reeeived during their continuance 
would hot long rctain its eurreney. The praetiee gave no Ulîbrage wtmtevcr 
to the English government. It reeeived the taeit allowanee of thc parliament 
of Cromwell, and even of Charles II during twenty years of his reign. 
In 1646 thc dissenters from Congreg.ationalism, the established religion of 
Massaehusetts, petitioned the general court for leave to impcaeh Gow,.rnor 
Winthrop before the whole body of his fellow-eitizens, on a charge of hving 
punished sonne of their number for interfering at an eleetion. He was tried 
and aequitted; and this proeeeding was so far from impairing his popularity 
that he ws ehosen governor every year after so long as he live(t. The 
petitioners, being reprimanded for their alleged attempt to subvert the fund- 
mental laws of the eolony, appealed to the government of England, but 
without sueeess. 
Aftcr the abolishment of royalty in Egland, the Long Parlianmnt sent a 
mandate to the governor and general court of Massaehusetts, requiring the 
surrender of their eharter and the aeeeptanee of a new eharter from th(; 
existing government. This demand was evaded. The gencral court, instead 
of surrendering the patent, transmitted a petition to parliament against the 
obnoxious nandate, setting forth that "these things not being donc in the 
late king's time, or sinee, it was not able to diseern the nced of sueh an injurie- 
tion." The intercession of Cromwell in their behalf was also solieited, anal 
his favour, whieh was uniformly extended to New Egland, was not îound 
wanting on this occasions. 
Cromwell hal been ¢tesirous in 1651 to present the colonists of Massachu- 
setts with a district in Ircltmd, which was to be evacuated for their reception ; 
and he also offcrcd them a new home in the fertile island of Jamaica; but 
both these propositions were respectfully declined, ttis favour, howevcr, was 
by no means forfeited by this refusal. His ascendency in England was highly 
bencficial to the northern colonies. Rhode Island, immediatcly after his ele- 
ration, resumed the form of government which the parliament had recently 
suspended ; Connecticut and New Haven were afforded the means of defence 
against the Dutch colonists of New York; all the New England states were 
exempted from the operation of the parliamentary ordi.nance against tradc 
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wih forin nfions; nd boh hir commr nd heîr securiy were pro- 
mod în 1654 by h eonqus whieh he proeor's rms chid of he 
province of Acadia from the French. 

PERSECUTION OF THE QUAKERS 

The religious dissensions of Massachusetts had not entircly terminated 
with thc expulsion of Mrs. Hutchinson and her friends. The dcsire of the 
governmcnt to prcscrve a certain dcgrce of uniformity of opinion was con- 
stantly exposing thcm to new troubles. In 1651 seven or eight persons, 
under the direction of Obadiah Holmes, profcsscd thc Baptist tenets, and 
seceded from the congregation to which thcy had bccn attachcd. The excesscs 
of Boccold and his followcrs at Munster, in thc previous century, wcrc hot 
yct forgotten; and the suddcn appearance of a body of pcrsons profcssing 
sfinil:r opinions, in the very midst of the Puritans, cxcitcd horror and alarm. 
Admonition and whipping werc resorted to as a corrective, and a new law 
was passe(t having direct refcrencc to the tewhcrs of Anabaptist doctrines. 
This severity appears to havc occasioncd thc retirement of ay of thc 
Baptists from thc co]ony for a scason. Somc of them repaired to ]ngland, 
and complained to Cromwcll of the persecution thcy had undergon(,; but 
ho rêjected their complaint, and applauded thc conduct of the provincial 
:mthorities. 
The trcatmcnt which the Quakers expericnced was much more severe. 
Tl(, pcculiar doctrines of thc Quakcrs appear to havc be(,n ptrticularly 
off(,sive to the Puritans, and thc extravagances into which an imp(rfcct 
undcrst,n(ling of them lcd some wcak-minde(1 pcrsons of the scct :ty havc 
redcred thêm propcr subjects of confinemcnt or restraint, but certainly di(| 
n()t make thcm amenable to capital punishnent. In July, 1656, two malc 
tçl six female Quakers arrived in Boston, whcrc the reproach which thcir 
s(,ct had icurrc(| by the extravagances of some of its cmbcrs in Englan(| 
ha(t pr('c(,(le(t then, a(l they were regarded with terror and dislike by the 
great blk of the people. Thcy were instantly arrested by thc magistrates 
and exanfined for what were consi(tered bodily marks of witchcraft. No such 
indications bcing found, thcy were sent out of the jurisdiction and forbi(tden 
to return. A law was passed at the saine timc imposing penalties on cvery 
shipmaster who should bring Quakers or thcir writings into the colony; for- 
bid(ling Quakers to corne, under penalty of stripês and labour in the bouse 
of correction, and adjudging all defendcrs of their tenets to fine, imprisonment, 
or exile. The four associated states of New England adopted this law and 
urge(t the authorities of Rhode Island to co-opcrate with them in stemning 
thc progress of Quaker opinions; but the assembly of that colony rcplied that 
"they cou](l hot punish any man for declaring his opinion." 
The pen,l enactments of the other colonies on]y inflamcd the zeal of 
those against whom thcy were directed. The banishe(t pcrsons all returned, 
cxcept Mary Fisher, who travclled to Adrianoplc and dclivered her testimony 
to the grand vizir, without molestation, being probably regarded by the 
Turks as entitled to that reverence which they always accord to insane people. 
Again the authorities of Massachusetts resorted to imprisonmcnt, flogging, 
and banishment; and a new law, inflicting mutilation of the ears, was cnacted 
and executcd on three individuals. These severities, far from cffecting the 
object of the authorities, brought multitudes of Quakers into the country, 
whose violent language and extravagant acts were ccrtainly calculated to 
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exasperate any quiet and well-ordered community. One of them, named 
Faubord, conceiving that he cxperienced a celcstial encourgelnent to rival 
the faith and imitate the sacrifice of Abraham, was procecding with his own 
hands fo shed the blood of his son, when his neighbours, ,larmed by the 
cries of the lad, broke into the house anti prevented the consummation of 
this atrocity. Others interruptcd religious services in the churchcs by loud]y 
protesting that these wcre not the services that God would accept; and one 
of them illustrted this assurance by breaking two bottles in the face of tle 
congregation, excl:iming, "Thus will thc Lord brek you in pieces." They 
declarcd that the Scripturcs were rcplete with allegory, that the inward light 
was the only infidlible guide to rcligious truth, and th:t all were blind beasts 
and liars who denied it. Some of the female preachers even proceedcd to 
acts which were gross violations of public decency. [Thcy smearcd their 
fces and went naked through the streets.] 
"Exasperated," says Grahame,c "by the repetiti.)n and inerease of these 
«normiti(,s, and the cxtent to which thc contagio of th(,ir ra(lic,l priciple 
w:s sl)re,(ting in the colony, the nmgistrtcs of Mssachus('tts 
the close of the ycr 1658, intro(luced into the ass(,mbly a law (lenotHeig 
the t)unislment of death upon ll Quakers returning fr() 1):mishment. This 
legislativc proposii, ion w«s opposed by , consi(lcrble p:rty of the colonists; 
and vrious individuels, who wouht h,ve hazarde(1 tl(,ir own lives to (,xtir- 
1)at( the opinions of the Qu:kers, solemnly I)rotestc(l ag.inst 
iniquity of shedding their blood. It w,s :t first rej(,cte(| by the asscmbly, 
and fin.l]y a(|opted by the mtrrow majori(,y of : singl(,, voic(,. 
In t](; course of the two following yêars this barb:rous law w.s carri(,(t 
into execution on three sep,rate occasions--when four Quakers, three 
and a woman, werc put to de:th at Boston. It does not :tI)i)c,r that ,ny 
one of these unfortunatc persons ha(t been guilty of tlm outrages which thê 
conduct of their brethren in gcneral had associated with the profession 
Qu:tkerism. Oppressed by the prejudice which had been cre,ted by tle 
fr,'mtic conduct of others, they were a(ljudg(;d to die for returning from ba- 
ishment and continuing to prcach th(: Quker doctrines. In vain the court 
en treated them to accept t pardon on condition of .-tbtn(toning forevcr the 
colony from which they had been repeatedly banishcd. They answerc(t 1)y 
reciting the heavcnly call to continue there, which on various occtsiots, 
they sid, hd sounded in their e,rs, in the fields and in their dwellings, dis- 
tinctly syllabling thcir names, and whispering their prophetic office and the 
scene of its excrcisc. Whcn they wcre conducted to the scaffold, their dcmean- 
out evinced the most inflexible zcal and courage, and their dying dcclarations 
breathed in general the most elcvatcd and affecting piety. 
These exccutions excited much clamour against the government; many 
persons wcre offcnded by the representtion of severities gainst which the 
establishment of the colony itself seemed intended to bear ,u perpetual testi- 
mony, und many were touched with an indignant compassion for the sufferings 
of the Quakers, that effaced ail recollection of the strong disgust which the 
principles of thesc sectries had heretoforc inspired. Thc pcople beg,n to 
flock in crowds to the prisons and load the unfortun, Quakers with demon- 
strations of kindness and pity. The magistrates at first attcmptcd to combat 
the censure they had provoked, and published a vindication of their pro- 
»'eedings, for the satisfaction of their fellow citizens and of their friends in 
other countries, who united in blaming them; but af length the rising senti- 
ments of humanity and justice attained such general and forcible prevalence 
as to overpower all opposition. 
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On the trîl of Lcddm, the lt of the uEerer, other QuRkcr, nmed 
Wenlock Christison, who hd been bnished with the ssurmme of cpitl 
pshlnent in case of his return, came boldly into court with his hat on, and 
reproached the magistrates with shedding innocent blood. Hc was taken 
into custody, and soon after brought to trial. Summoned to plead te his 
indictment, he desired to know by what law the court was authorised to put 
him on the defence of his life. When tlm lst enactment ginst the Quakers 
was cited to him, he asked wlo emtowered the provincial authorities to 
make tht lw, nd whether it was hot repugnnt to the jurisprudence of 
Englmd ? The governor very inappositely nsweret tht an existing lw in 
Egland ppointed Jesuits to bc hangetl. But Christison replied that they 
did hot even tccusc him of bcing  ,lesuit, but acknowledged him to be  
Quaker, nd that thcre was no law in Englant tht nute Quakerism  capital 
offccc. The court, however, o»erruled his pleut, aml the jury found him 
guilty. Wh(,n sentence of dclh wts pronounccd upon lim, ho desired his 
ju(tges to consi(l(,r wha, t ttu,y had g:tinet by tteir cruel proceedings against 
tl(, Qmkrs. "For tte last, man tlat, was put to deatl," sai(t he, "bore are 
fiw, e¢me in lfis roo ; ant if you have power to t,kc my life from me, God 
ctm mise ul thç, s:me prineiple of lire i ten of his servants, and scnd thcm 
m(mg you in my rooln, that you may lave tornent upon torment." 
The nagnanimous (l(,m(,totr of l,his man, wlo s(,(,s t() bave been greatly 
superior i understn(ting t() th(, I)ulk of his s(,ctarim assoeiates, iro(lueed 
an ipr(,ssi«m whiel eouI(t «t, 1»(, witlsl,oo(l. The la, w n(w pldnly appeared 
Io bc unsupporI,ed t)y pul)lic ««ms(,nt, ami the magistrat,(,s hast,(,ned to inter- 
I)s¢ , betwecn tte s(,nt,('ce and its ex(,euti(m. Christison an(t nll the other 
Quakers who wcr(, i cuslo(ty w(r(, fort, lwit] released ttn(t sent bcyond the 
i)rccinets of the eolony an(l as it was il)ossible to 1)rew'n ttwn from return- 
ig, only the nfinor lmfishmts of iI)gging a(l reiengcd exile w('re employed. 
1,;vcn t, hcse were gra(tually r(,laxe(i in proportion as the (l¢nmanour of thc 
Quk(,rs beetmc more (luiet and or(lcrly ; and i the year after tle restoration 
off Charles II, the infliction of tlogging was suspen(t(,d by a lctter from the 
king to (lovcrnor Edieol, t an(l the other magistra, tcs of thc New England 
s(,tl,len('nts, requiring l,hat no Quakers should theneeforward undergo my 
«(»rporal tmnishnent in Ancriea,; but if ehargc(l with offenees that nfight 
s(,(,m t,o (lcserve sueh severity, th(,y should be remitted for trial to England. 
tIappily the moderation of the provincial government was more steady and 
durable than the poliey of the king, who retraeted his interposition in behalf 
of the Quakers in thc course of the following year. But the Quakers no longer 
needed the proetion of the king. The attitude of the provincial government 
now aranWed their seeurity. 
The perseeution whieh was thus happily elosed had hOt been equally 
severe in all the New Englxnd states; the Quakers suffered most in Mssa- 
ehusetts and Plynouth," and eomparatively little in Conneetieut and New 
Haven. It was only in Massaehusetts that the inhuman law inflieting capital 
punishment upon them was ever earried into effcet. At a subsequent period, 
the laws relating to "vagabond Quakers" were so far revived that Quakers 
disturbing religious assemblies, or violating publie deeeney, were subjeeted to 
corporal ehstisement. But little oeeasion over again oeeurred of exeeuting 
these severities, the wild exeursions of the Quakcr spirit having generally 
e(,ased, and the Quakcrs gradually subsiding into a deeent and ordefly sub- 
mission to all the laws exeept sueh as related to the tnilitia and the support 
of the elergy; in their seruples as to whieh, the provincial legislature, with 
eorresponding moderation, eonsented to indulge them. 
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RESTORATION OF THE STUARTS 

During the long period tht hd now elpsed since the commencement of 
the civil war in Britain, the New Englnd provinces continued to evince  
stedy nd vigorous growth, in respect both to the numbers of their in,hb- 
itants nd thë extent of their territorial occupation. The colonists were sur- 
rounded with bundance of cheap and fertile lan(l, and sccurcd in thc enioy- 
ment of that ecclesiasticl estte which was the object of their supreme 
desire, and of civil and political freedom. They were exemptcd from the 
payment of all taxes exccpt for the support of thcir internl govcrnment, 
which was administercd with gret economy ; and they enioyed the cxtraordi- 
nary privflege of importing commodities into England frce from all the duties 
which other importers were obligcd to py. By the fvour of Cromwell, too, 
the ordinances by which the Long Parli,ment hd restricted their commerce 
were not put in force, nd thcy continued to trade wherevcr they pleased. 
Almost ll the peculir circumstances which had thus combined to promote 
the prosperity of New England during the suspension of mon.rchy contrib- 
uted proportionally to overcast the prospects ttwakcn«,(l by th restortion. 
There were the strongest reasons to cxpect an abridgmcnt of commercial 
dvantges, nd to tremble for the security of religious and political freedom. 
Other circunstances combined to retard the recognition of the royal authority 
in New Englnd. On the deth of Cromwell, the colonists ]ml bccn succ¢s - 
sively urged to recognise first his son Richard as protector, fterwtris the 
Long Prliament, which for ,n short time resumed its asccndency, tnd sut»se- 
tqhuently the committee of safety, as thc sovereign mthority in England. But 
ey prudently declîned to commit themselves by positive declaration.« 



CHAPTER IV 

VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND AFTER TttE RESTORATION 

[1660-1710 A.D.] 

FOR seventy years or more before the Dec]aration of In(lepen- 
dence the matters of general publie concern, about which stump 
speeches were ruade on Virginia court-days, were very similar to 
those that were diseussed in Massachusetts town meetings 
representativcs were to be choscn for thc lcgislatlre. Tl,is per- 
petual antagonism t(> the governor, who represcnted British 
nperial interference with American lo('al self-govcrnmct, was :m 
excellent schooling in political libcrtv alike for Virgini« and for 
Massachusetts. Whcn thc stress of :the Revolution ('ame, tlcse 
two lcading colonies cordially supportcd cach other, a<l ttmir 
)oolitical ctmractcristics wcrc rcflccted in the kind of a('hievenwts 
r which each was especially distinguished. Tbe Virgbia s.vstcm, 
conccntrating thc adlninistr,,tion of local affairs in the hands of a 
few countv familics, was emincntlv favoural)le for devcloping skil- 
ful and v{gorous lc:dcrship. Anal whilc in tle history of Massa- 
chusetts during the Rcvolution we are chiefly imprcssed with the 
remarkable degrcc in which the mass of thc people exhibited the 
kind of political training that nothing in thc world except the 
habit of parliancntary discussion can impart, on thc othcr hand, 
¥irginia at that rime gave us--in Washington, Jcfferson, I|enry, 
Mason, Madison, and Marshall, to mention no othcrs:-such a 
group of leaders as has scldon been equalled.--JoIl FISKE.b 

DUIINa the continuance of the English commonwealth Virginia had 
en]oyed a very popular form of government. All tax-pâyers had the right to 
vote for burgesses. The assembly, subject to frequent rencwals, had assumed 
the right of electing thc governor, councillors, and other principal ofiîcers; 
and local affairs appear to have been manage<! with very little of external 
control. Great changes in these respects wcre now to happen. During 
121 
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the quarter of a century which followed the restoration, a consi«erablc part 
of thc fr(;cmcn of Virginia wcre deprivcd of the clectivc franchiscman invalu- 
able privilege, not rccover('d till the middle of thc current century. Thc 
assembly's authority was also grcatly curtailed, while a corrcsponding incrcase 
took place in the power and prcrogatives of thc governor and thc councillors. 
The foun(tcrs of Virginia, likê those of New England, had brought with 
them froni the mothcr (;()untry strong aristocratie i)rejudiccs and a narked 
distinction of ranks. Both in Virginia and New England the diffcrcnce 
between "gentlemen" and "those of the conmo sort" was very palpable. 
ln(h,ntc(| servants formc(l a still inferior class ; n()t to mention ncgro and Indian 
slaves, of whon, howevcr, for a long pcriod aftcr thc planting of Virginia, 
th(; nuJ)er was almost as inconsidcrablc in that colony as it always rcmaincd 
i New Englan(1. 
But ttough starting, in these respects, from a com()n l):sis, th(, opertt- 
tion ()f (liffer(,nt c:mscs early pr«)(luced different eff(,('ts, resulting in , markcd 
(lifi'(,renc(' of local charact(,r. The want in New Engl:tnd of any Stal)lc 1)rod - 
uet upon whi«h hiw(1 or I)urehase(l labour (;()ul(l 1)r 1)r()fitat)ly ('ml)loyed 
(lisc«)ur:tg(l itmigration md the imi)ortation of indeW(t serv:mts or slaves. 
Hcnc( the population soon bccamc, in a gret measure, hom(,-1)orn an(l lome- 
bre(l. 
Ttm lm(ls were granWd by townshil)s to compani(s wh() it('t(t«d t() 
s(,tth tog(,th(r. Th(  scttleents wer(  r('(luir('(l t() 1)e ad(  in villag(;s, 
(t (,v(,ry vill:g( ha(l its eeting-h()us(, its sch()ols, its nilil,ary (.()nl):y , 
its ui('il):d ()rgis:ttion.  In Virgii:, on tl( ()(l(r l:(1, pl:tations 
sl)()t. T](, ]);risl c]lurch(,s, tlm county c()urts, the ele(',tion ()f |)urgesses, 
brought th(; ])col)I(" tog(;th(,r, and kel)t up son('tting ()f :dult 
lut tho parisl(,s w(,rc vcry extensive'; th(,r(, w(,rc no s«hools, and 
a(l 1)()litic:d riglts w(re soon gr(;:i,ly curt:fil('(l. 
Ev(,n the theo(:ratic f()n of gov(,runmnt prevailing in N(,w 
l,('(l('(| to (liiisl thc influence of w(,:dll |)y itrodueing  (lifferenl 
of (lislin('ti()n ; an(1 still nore so that acl,ivity ()f in(|, th(, cos(,(tu(,n(.,(, 
polities, whi(',] :m :trr()gan t and SUl)erciliou» theocracy strove in vain 1() sUl)l 
H(,nc(,, in New England, a constant t(,(h,l(',y t()w:tr(ls social e(lualily. In 
Virginia and Maryland, on lhe other hu(l, the managen(,nt of provincial 
and loc:fl affairs fell nore an(t more m(l(,r lhe eon trol of a f(,w wealthy men 
possêssed of large traets ()f lan(1, which tlwy (',ultiv:tcd by the labour partly 
of slaves, but principally of in(lent,e(| whil,(, s('rvants. 
The cultivation ()f tol)acco, at the low t)rices to whieh it had sunk, afforde(! 
only a scaty rcsource to that great body of froc t)l:mters ot)ligcd to rely 
on their own labour. Yct all schemes for the introduction of other staples 
had failcd. Tire maritime character of New England was already w(,ll (;stab- 
lishc(|. Thc fisheries and foreign trade formed an important p:rt of hcr 
industry. Her ships night bc secn on the Grand Bank, in the West In(lies, 
in thc ports of Britain, Spain, and Portugal, on thc coast of Africa, in the 
Chcsapeake itself; while hardly ont or two sm»ll vess-s were owned in Vir- 

[ Even though Virginia had not the town meeting, it had its court-day, which, says 
Edward Ingle,c "was a holiday for ail the country-side, espccially in the fall and spring. 
From all directions came in the people on ]orscba(:k, in wagons, and afoot. On the court- 
bouse green assembled, in indiscriminate confusion, people of all classcsthe hunter from 
the backwood., the owner of a few actes, the grandproprietor, and the grinning, heedless 
negro. Old debts were settled and new ones ruade; tlere were auctions, transfers of 
property, and, if election times were near, stump-spcaking." ] 
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gini, and thatnotwithstanding the efforts of thc assembly to encourage 
shipbui]ding and navigation, for which thc province affordcd such abundant 
ficilities. 
Competition between Dutch and Englsh trading vessels ha(1 assistcd 
hithcrto to keep up the price of tobacco, and to secure a supply of imported 
g()ods ,t reas()nable rotes. But that competition ws now to cease. The 
English comnmrcial interest ha(l o/)tai(,(l from the Convention Parliamet, 
which weleonc(1 back Charles I1 to the English throne, thc famous Navigation 
Act of 1660.d 

THWAITES ()N THE NA¥IGATION ACTS 1 

All m:mner of tmde was more or less h:tq)(,red by the parliamentary acts 
<)f N:vigatio :(l Tra(le. In the time of Richard Il (1377-1399) it ha(! been 
(,nacted tha.t, "none of the king's liege people should shil)any merchan(tise 
out of or ito the re:flm except, il the ships of the king's ligeanee, () pain of 
f()rf(,it, ure." [Jth'r Henry VII (1485-1509) only English-built ships nann('d 
by English s:filors were l)eritte(l to in,port «(,.rtain c(mmo(lities; :trot in the 
reig of Eliz:,beth (1558-1603) only such vessels coul(1 engage i the English 
coasl,ing trade and fish(,ries. The earliest English coh)i(,.s were ex('mpte(! 
by th(,ir charters from these restrictions, but under JtlliCs I (1603-1625) the 
eoloies were i«lu(led. For :my y(,ars the colonists li(l hot h(,ed thc 
Navigati() aels; i c()ns('quence, the Dutch, then the chier carri(rs on the 
oee:u, obt:ti,(,(1 conlr)l ¢)f the colonial tra(le, an(l thei'eI)y aass(,(l great 
w('alth. .h'alous ()f lheir SUl)remaey, tte statesen of the c()mowealth 
sougt t) ut)l)uil(l Egl:tn(l by f()rcing Englis] trade int() English channels, 
:t(t this 1)()licy su(('ee(ted. Hollan(1 soon fell from her high I)ositi() ets : 
n:ritie l)()wer, :t(l Engla(1, with ber far-spreading (.()l()nics, succcc(led 
ber. The Act ()f 1645 (l(,clare(t thtt certain rticles should be brought into 
England ody t)y ships fitt('l out fr() England, by English subjects, md 
:um('(l l,y lÀglishen ; this w:s aende(l the following y('ar so as t() includc 
the c()l()i('s. [ exch:mg( for the t)rivilege of finI)orting Eglish goods frce 
of (tuty, the colonists were hot t,o surfer forcign ships t,o be loa(led vth :olonial 
goods, h 1651 et stringent Navigation Act ws I)assed by thc Long Parlia- 
(,nt, the I)cginning of a serics of coercivc ordinmces cxt(,n(ting dow to thc 
ti(' of t]e Amrican Rcvolution. It providcd that the ruh, as to the il)orta- 
tion of go()(ls int() Englan(l ()r its territorics, in English-built vcssels, English 
manne(t, shoul(t extcnd to all products "of thc growth, production, or manu- 
facture ()f Asile, Africa, or Amcrica, or of any part thereof, as well of the 
English plantations as others"; but tlm terre "English-built ships" include(t 
colonial vesscls, in this m(1 all subsequent acts. 
Un(let he rcstoration the commonwealth law was confined and ext«n(led 
(1660). Suct enumemted colonial pro(tucts as the English nerchats (tesired 
to purch:tse werc to bc shippcd to no other country th:m Englan(l; but those 
products which thcy did hot wish might bc sent to other narkets, providc(t 
they (li(t n()t thcre intcrfere in any way with English trade. In «tll transactions, 
however, "English-built ships," manned by "English subjects" only, were 
to bc t)atronised. Three years latcr (1663) another step was taken. By 
an act of that ye:r such dutics were levied as amoted to prohibition of the 
importation of goods into the colonies cxcept such as had bccn actually 
shipped from an English port; thus the colonists were forced to go to England 

[ Reproduced by permission. Cpyright, 1897, by Longmans, Green, & Co.] 
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for their supplies--the mothcr country making herself the factor bctwecn 
her colonies and forcign markets. 
A considerable traflîc had now sprung up betwccn the colonies. New 
England mcrchants were competing with Englishmcn in thc southcrn mar- 
kets. At the bchest of commercial interests in the parent islc, an act was 
pa.sscd in 1673 seriously crippling this intercolonial trade; ail commodities 
that could havc bcen supplicd from Englan(1 wcrc now subjcctcd to a (|uty 
equivalent to that imposed on their consumption in Englan(|. From 1651 
to 1764 upwards of twenty-fivc acts of parliamcnt wcrc passe(| for thc rcgula- 
tion of trafIic betwecn England and hcr colonies. Each succ(e(|ing min- 
istry fclt it ncccssary to adopt some new schemc for monopolising colonial 
trade in order to purchase popularity at hoe. ]t w:ts 1731 Dcforc the 
home government bcgan to repress thë manufa('tur(; in th(  coloni(,s of goods 
that coul(| be ma(le in England; thcrcaftcr numcrous a.cts wcrc 1)ass('(| l)y 
parliament having this end in view. 
In bricf, the mother country regr(le(| hcr Aerica 
as f((ters to hcr tradc, consumcrs of ber m,nufacr«,,, a(l f:«tori(,s for 
thc (tistribution of her capital. Parliamcnt n('wr suc('(,('(i('(l i s:ti,isfyig 
the grce(| of English merchants, while in Acrica it was thought 
too much. The constater irritation f(,lt in the c,çl(i(,s ()v('' Ils(  gra(tu:d 
application of commercial thumb-screws--turn(,(l :,t 
of en(|uranc(,--was one of the, chicf 
be(,n that colonial ingcnuity found frcquent opI)ortuniti«,s f()r ('v:(ling these 
acts of Navigation and Trade, the final collision would (loubtlcss h:vc occurr((| 
at a much carlicr period.e 

THE NEW CODE AND 1TS TREATMENT OF SLAVES 

The Virginians, alarne(t at the Nvigation Act of 1660 which thre,t(,ned 
to place them at the mcrcy of the English tr,d('rs, sent Gov(ror ll('rkel(,y 
to England, in Match, 1661, at an expensc to thc col«)ny 
thousand pounds of tobacco, to r(,nonstrate on their )('la]f. Berk(,ley 
failcd in this public mission; but ho i.l)roved the ol)l)ortutity to 
himself a share in the new province of Carolina, now ('rcctcd by cha'tcr, 
of which he became one of the cight proIri('t()rs. 
Undcr the administration of Colonel Fr:ncis Moryson [or Morrisot], cal)- 
tain of the fort at Point Comfort, a royalist immigrtt of 1649, l)l)(»inte(t 
by the council to act as governor (turing B('rk(lcy's missio to Englan(l, 
a third revision was ma(te of the Virginia statures. Th(, Chureh of Eglt(t 
is re-established by this co(lc, with the canons, thê litu'gy, an(t th(' church 
catechism. Thc annivcrsary of the execution of Charles I is ma(le et ftst, 
and of thc restoration of Charles II a holiday. Non-comfornfist i)r(;achers are 
to be silenced and sent out of thc country. ShiI)masters bringing Quakers 
into the colony were sut)ject»t to a penalty of £100. Tle Quakers th(ms(,lvês 
were to be imprisoned without trial till they gave security to leave the colony 
and not to return. The management of c)unty as well as of parish «tffairs 
was taken from thc body of the inhabitants and vest(,d in a few wealthy 
planters, who held their appointmcnts for life, or at the plcasure of the gov- 
ernor. Trial by jury was established in all cases, aml grand juries are now 
first introduced. There were to bc provided by cach county a prison, pillory, 
pair of stocks, whipping-post, and ducking-stool 
Thc provisions of this code respecting thc "Indians are conc(dve(t in 
more humane and candid spirit than any previous cnactmcnts on thc saine 
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subjcct. Several pcrsons, apparently of wea]th and consideration, were 
heavily fined by the assembly for wrongs donc to the Indians and intrusions 
upon them. An act wm passed, thc first statute of Virginia which attcmpts 
to givc a legislative basis to the system of hereditary servitude. The Vir- 
gini asscmbly sw fit to adpt the rule of the cvil law, so much more con- 
venicnt for slavcholders, by cnacting that children shod be held bond or 
froc, "according to thc condition of the mother.' 
The lwfulness of holding Africans as slaves was supposcd to rest, in part 
at least, on thc fact that thcy wcrc heathen. But of the negrocs brought to 
Virgifia some had becn convertê<t ad baptis(,<l, and this was the case to a 
still greatcr extent wil,h those born in the colony. By what right were these 
Christians held as slaves ? This question htving been raise(t in Virginia, the 
assebly in 667 c:mm to the relief of thc masters by enacting that negroes, 
th<)ugh c<»nverted an(t baptise(t, shoul<l hot thcrcby becomc frce. At the saine 
sessions, in ren:rkat)le deviation from the English law, it wtts also enacted 
that killing slaves by cxtremity of correction should not b(, (steemed felony, 
"sinc( it cannot b(' 1)resu('d thal, pr(I)(,nse malice should i(luce any man 
to (l(,stroy lis ow (,st:te." Thc prohibition agaist hol(ting In(tians  
sl:tv('s w:ts also r(,lax(,(l as to thos( brought in by water,  ew law having 
(,mct,('d "l,hat :,Il servats, hot bcing Christi«ms, imt)orte(t by shipping, shall 
be sl:v«,s for lire." About ttis I)erio(l, an(t aferwar(ls, a considerab]e numbcr 
of In(lin slav(s s('(' to l:ve b('e import(,(t into Virghtia, and New Eng- 
lan(1 fr()m tt(, W«,st h(li('s and tlc Spanish Main. While the slave code was 
l,lus (,xte(t('(l, tt(' privileges an(l l)olitical power of the poorer whitcs under- 
w(,nt : corr('sl)()(tig (liminuti()n. I)uring the t)criod of thc conmonw(,alth 
t](' Virgitit ass(,mbli(,s had ])eet chosen for only two years; but this privi- 
l(,ge of fre(lu('nt, (,leel,ios w:ts no long(r enjoye(t. The assembly 1 of 1661 
ws still in exist,(,n«(', such v:wancies as occurred bcing fill(,(l from timc to 
tie )y sI)('cial (,l(,elions. Evet this small privilege was begru(tged to the 
l)()()r(,r ft'(,(.('t ; a(1, ()n the usutd pretexts of tumultuous elcctions an(t wtnt 
()f suIci(,t tiscrcti(»n in tll( poor(,r voters, it was now enact,e(l that non(, but 
t()uset(l(lers :t(1 fre(,h()l(lers shoul(1 bave a voie(, in the election of burgesses. 
S()Ic r('I)li('s of B,rkcl¢,y to : series of (luestios subnitted to him by thc 
1)]mt:t,i(n c()mitt('c of thc i)rîvy counci] (1671) givc quite  (listinct picture 
()f {]c colony s it then w:s. Ttc 1)opulation is cstimate(l at forty thousand, 
including tw() thousan(t "black slaves," and six thousand "Christin servanu," 
()f whon bout fift('cn hun(tr«,d wcre importc(l yearly, pricii)ally English. 
Sincc the exclusion of Dutch vessels by thc Acts of Navigation, the importa- 
tion of negrocs h:(1 t)een very limited ; not above two or three ship-loads ha(t 
arriv(,(! il soven years. "We h:ve fortyigh.t parishes," a(hts the governor, 
"a(1 our ministcrs are well I)aid, and by my consent should bc better, if they 
woul(l pray ()ftecr and prcact lcss. But as of all othcr commodities, so of 
this, the worst are sent s, and we bave few that we can boast of since the 
t)(rsecut, ion, in Cromw(ll's tyranny, drove divers wor0y men hithcr. But I 
th«mk Go(t there are no frce schools nor printing, and I hope wc shall hot 
havc these hundred y(ars; for lcarning bas brought disobedience, and hcresy, 
and sects into thc worl(1, and printing has dilged thcm, and libels against 
thc best government : Goal keep us from both " 

[ It was hence known as the "Long Assembly." As Fiske b says, "Berkeley having 
secured a legislature that was quite to his mind, kept it alive for fifteen years, until 1676, 
simply by the ingenious expedicnt of adjourning it from year to ycar, and rcfusing to issue 
writs for a new elcction. The effect of this was to carry more than onê staunch cavalier 
over into what was by no means a Puritan, but none the less a strong opposition party."] 
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VIRGINIA GIVEN TO CULPEPER AND ARLINGTON (1672 A.D.) 

Public attention w soon much engrossed by some proceedings on thc 
part of the king which might lead thc Virginians to question whcthcr cvcn 
the "tyranny of Cromwcll" wcrc not quitc as tolcrablc, on thc whole, as the 
rule of "his scrc(1 nmjesty': Charles II. Thc wholc "north(,rn neck," that 
is, the peninsula between thc Rappahannock and the Potonmc, la(l 
grante(t to the carl of St. Albans, Lort Cu]peper, and otlmrs, without even 
excepting the plantations already scttled th(,re. Finally (F(,bruary 25th, 
1673), thc entire colony was assigncd, for thirty-one ye:rs, to lor(ls Culp('per 
and Arlington, including all quit--rcnts, eschcats, the power to grant lands 
and to crect new counties, the prcsentation to all etmrcl(,s, m(l t,he nomina- 
tion of sheriffs, escheators, and survcyors. These not)l('nien lm(l 
charactcr for rat)acity. Arlington was one of tlic kixg's niinisWrs, 
mcmber of the famous "Cabal." They coul(l tmv( no 
this grant except fo (mrich themselves ()ut of th(; «()l()ny. 
might, (tucstion existing lan(1-titl(;s, of which soin(;, it is 1)r( )I )al )l (, , woul(1 
hardly be:r examination. The assembly w:s :d«rn(,(l, an(l 
(lest),tche(1 t() Englan(1 to solicit a no(tifiction of ttfis ('xt,ra()r, li:,ry gr:mI,, 
or to purchase it up for thc bcmfi of the c()lony. 
also instru(;t(;(l to solicit a royal chartcr for the c()l()ny. 
how(,v(,r, somc unexplain((l (l('la,ys in p:tssing tt( 
finally cut short by ncws fron Virginia ()f a nature i,o slow tl:tt the abs(,nc(' 
of frec sch()()ls was by no means so absolutc a guarantcc against (lisc()nt«,nt 
and rcbcllion as Bcrkelcy had suI)I)oscd. 

BACONS REBELLION (1676 A.D.) 
Discontents in Virgini had re,ch((l, i fact, a higl pitch. The colony, 
county, and parish le, vies werc all rtisel by 1)()Il-taxes. Tlose who i)ai(1 
these taxes had little or no voiee in imposing thcn. Th(r( h:ul been no 
eral election sincc thc rcstoration, and ev«n in local clectios to fill 
in thc ,ssembly a considerable part of the frecnmn h(t l()st tl('ir right to 
vote. The taxes împoscd to kecl) up the forts, and the lat,c levy to t)uy out 
Culpeper an(t Arlington, causcd great (liscotents, aggntvated |)y tl( , (t(,cli- 
ing pricc ()f tobacco. In the selection of vcstrym(,n ml county c()nission(,rs 
the people ha(l no voicc at all. These local (tigfit,ri('s, by long 
in otïic(,, ha(t grown supcrcilious ,n(t arbitrary. The COml)(,s:ttion to 
mcmbers of asscmbly had bêcn latcly fixe(t at one hun(h'(,d :md fifty 
of tobacco t)er day, besicles ncar as much more for horses, scrvmts, 
boatmcn. This amount was deemed excessive by th(, tax-l)ayers , wh() 
the members of protracting thcir sessions for thc more sake of increa,ig 
thcir pay. The public (tissatisfaction had alrea(ty shown itsclf in l)opultr 
 'es r "  r 
dlsturbanccs, upp essed by p oclamation an(t the a(tvicc of sonne dis(:r(,et 
persons." Nothing, howcvcr, was wanting, except an occasion an(t a leader, 
to throw thc wholc community into a flame. An occasion was s()()n foun(t 
in an Indian war; a leader presentcd himsclf in Natlaniel Bac()n.  Bacon 
was a young man, not yet thirty, latcly arrived from Lon(h)n, whcre ho 
had studied law in thc Temple. He had estatcs and influential connections 
in Virginia. His uncle, of the saine naine, of whom ho was prcsumptive 
[ His great-great-great-grandfather was the grandfather of Francis Bacon.] 
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heir, held a set  the cocfin honour to which thc young Bacon 
also soon dmittcd. 
The Indien wr seems to Mve originted in the movemcnts of thc Scnecas, 
one of the clans of thc Five Ntions, who inproved the intcrval of a short 
peace with Cnd to attck their southcrn neighbours, thc Susquchnnas. 
Thc Susquctmnns wcre prccipitatcd on the settlemcnts of Mryland. War 
followed, and aid woEs asked and given by the Virginia plnters of the northern 
neck. Mnong these planters was one John Washington, an emigrant fron 
the north of England, for sone eiglen years past a resident in Virgi], 
founder of a family which produccd, a century afterwards, the commnder-in- 
chief of the American armies. A fort of the Susquehannas, on the nortt side 
of the Potomac, was besicged by a party of Virginians under his leadership, 
and that of Brcnt n(t Mason. Soe clfiefs, sent out ly the Idians to treat 
of p(ace, were seized ami tretctwrously slfin. The besiege,1 party nale a 
desperate resistmce, and, htving presently escape¢l, revcnged thc outrage on 
their evoys by any barbarities on tle Virgini llanters. Thc whole fron- 
tier was soon i alarm. 
The furi«us a¢l l,structive In(lia wr, l,a(te(1 by King Philip, raging 
at this vcry tie in New Englml, no doubt temled to ilcn,ase t,he tcrror of 
the Virginians. By suggesting the iloa of a genend emspiraey fr the destruc- 
tion of tte whiles, it exposcd (,ven thc most fricn(lly tril)('s lo be sust(,cte(l 
;ts enei(s. TIe Virginia In(lims, or soe of the, beeme 
thought so. The p('ace whiel ht(t ltstc(l for thirIy ycars was 1)roken. 
I(lian tr;ul(,rs, accused of having supplied the Inditms witl guns and mmm- 
nition, l)('cm(' objects of grea.t pot)ulr dctestation. The governor, who 
enj()ye(t  c('rtain p(.rcctage o tht Indian trae, for w]ict he ha(l the sole 
right (ff granting lic(,nses, stmr('(l also a part of this upoI)ularity , incresed, 
tllcr( is r('ason t() b('lieve, by his cnergetic eondenmation of the tn,aehery 
praetised o the Sus(luehannas , ami his (lisI(sition to shMd the peae(ful 
Imtians fr(m tlm in(liscrinfiating rage of the c(»lonists. 
In the prcsent excite(1 stal.e of the publie nfind the seheme of (lcfense 
was ot satisfactory. The gov(,rnor was ttc«use(t of lcanig t,war(is 
Indims, mtl c)ffensive oI)crations w(,re lou(tly demanded. Bacon, t() wton, 
the govcrnor ]m(t refusc(l a eonmission to beat up for volunteers agaist the 
Indims, wt.s particularly f()rward. He gtve out that, on (,ws of any further 
dt)r},tla.tions , ll(, shoul(l Inareh agtfist the In(lians, eonmfissi(m or 1o com- 
missions. An ,ttck upon his ow I)lanttion, near the falls of James river, 
affor(led him sl)eedy oecasio to carry his ttr('ats into effeet. 
Provoked at this lisregar(l of his authority, the govern()r put forth a I)roe - 
lanmtion (lepriving Bacon of his set in the eouneil, and (lenomeing 
rebels ail his conpany who should hot return within a limited d;ty. 
of estates" obeye(t, but Baeon md fifty-seven othcrs proeeeded onward. 
Approaehing a fort of friendly In(lians, thcy ask(,(l provisions, ()ttering pay- 
ment. The Indians put them off. Fin(ling themselves in danger of starwtion, 
an(t suspeeting that the Indians had been instigated to their I)rOcrastina.tions 
by private messages froln the governor, Baeon's men waded shoul(t(r 
through a str(,am that eovered the fort, entreating vietuals, an(1 tendering 
pay. A shot from the bank they had left presently killed one of their number. 

[ Govemor Berkeley reasonably enough maintained, "If they had killed mv grand- 
father and my grandmothcr, my father and mothcr, and ail my ?riends, yet if lhey had 
corne fo treat of pcace, they ought to have gone in peace." But whcn in January on a 
single day the Indians killct thirty-six pcople, he said that "nothing could be done until 
the assembly's regular meeting in March."] 
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Apprehending an attack in the rear, "they fired the palîsadoes, stormed and 
burncd thc fort and cabins, md, with the loss of three English, slew one hun- 
dred and fifty Indians." Such was Bacon's o account of this exploit. 
Thc governor had marchcd in pursuit of Bacon, but was soon stoppcd 
short by disturbances in the lowcr counties, instigated by Drummond and 
Lawrence, residents at Jamestown. "The people drcw togcther by at 
" " 
of drum. declarmg agalnst forts as an lntolcrable pressure, and of o e ; 
nor was'it fomd possible to appease these ttHnults except by dissolving the 
oht assenbly and calling a new one. Bacon was elected a burgess for the 
county of Henrico; but as he approached Jamestown in a sloop with thirty 
arml followers, he was intcrcelted by an armed ship. He was presently 
arrested ad carried prisoner beforc the governor, with some twcnty of Ns 
followers. 
In consideration of a pardon which the governor had promised, Bacon, 
placed at the bar, confessel, on lis knees, "his late unlawful, mStinous, and 
rcb,llious practices" ; begget par(l(m thcrefor; d«,siret the council and bur- 
gesses 1, m(,lit for tim, and proffered his whole estate in Virginia as 
svmrity for his g(o! lehaviour. 
Th{mgh all lac's conlany were par(loned, and himself restored to his 
seat in the council, h, som secretly left Jamestown. A few (lays after, he 
reappear'l at the h«al of three r four hun(lr'(l arned nen fron the upper 
eouties. Anticipatig thé' York lrain-tmds, for whieh the governor had 
sent, Baeo's m,n occuli{,d all the awmucs, lisarwd the town's-people, 
"surrounl thé' stal,o house (sittig the assemtly), rage thereat, storm for 
commissio fr Bmon, which, UpOll thc earnest importunity of the eouneil 
anal assmnbly, was al, length l»l:iel, as also a act of imlemnity to Ba.con 
an(t his lnc for this force, a(l a tigh atl)lausive le,tf,er to the kig in favour 
of Bacon's tesigns anal lrocee(ligs, siglet by th( governor, council, and 
assenbly." S» says the report of t]e royal eonmfissi{mers ai)poited to 
invesligate tl, origin :tl cau«,s of Baeon's ixsurreetim, al this account 
agrees sutficienlly well with that givc t»y one T. M.I [prbably Th{n 
Matttews, son t' 
as a burgess for Staffor¢l county, ad who has left us a gral)hic history of 
the sessi(m. 
" [lon news," says T. M., "th:t Mr. Baeon was thirty miles up the river, 
al 1,1¢, h{,al «f four hunlrd men, the governor smlt to the post mljaeent on 
both sil{,s ,lmws river for the militia and ail that eoull be gotten to corne 
anal {lefcnd tle twn. Expresses cane almost hourly of the army's approaehes, 
who, in less than four days after the first aceounts of them, at two of thc eloek, 
entered thé, town without bcig withstool, and formed in a body, horse and 
foot, upon a green, hot a flight-shot from the end of the state h(use, as orderly 
as regulr w'temn tr«l»S." "In hall an hour after, the drum beat for the 
house to ne't ; and in less than an hour more Mr. Bacon came, with a file of 
fusileers on either hand, near the corner ¢»f the state house, where the governor 
and couneil went forth to meet him. Mr. Bacon, and after hin a letachment 
of fusilecrs (muskets hot being there in use), with their locks bent, presente{t 
their fusils at a wintow of the assembly ehamber filled with faces, repeating, 
with menaeing voiees, 'We'll have it ' 'W,,'I1 have it ' Whereupon one 
of out house, a p(,rson known to many of them, shook his hanlkercher out 
at the window, sayîng, 'You shall have it' 'You shall have it 
"In this hubbub, a servant of mine got so nigh as to hear the govemor's 
words, and also followed Mr. Baeon and heard what he said, who told me 
that the governor opened his breast, and said,' Here, shoot me 
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fair mark! Shoot !' often rchearsing the samc, without any other words. 
Whereto Mr. Bacon answcred, 'No, may it plcae your honor, we'll not hurt 
a hair of your hcad, nor of any other man's. We are come for a commission 
to savc our lives from the Indians, which you have so often promised, and 
now we'll have it beforc we go !' 
"Next day therc was a rumour thc governor and council had agreed Mr. 
Bacon should have a commission to go general of the forces wc wcre then 
mising." 
The assembly passed an act appointing B,con general of a thousand mcn, 
one-eighth part horscmen or dragoons, destined for active operations. The 
superior ofiïcers wcre to bc appointed by thc governor; but Bacon took care 
to supply himsclf with  stock of blank commissions, signed with thc governor's 
name. 
The vigorous prosecution of the Indian war providcd for, the assembly 
turned its attention to internal rcforms. Fces and public offices were rcgu- 
lted, and provision ma(le aginst buscs of ofiïcial uthority. Thc right 
of voting for burgcsses, ami the elcction of thc parish vestrics, were restore.d 
to the frecmen. The exemption from txcs hithcrto cnjoycd by thc fmilies of 
ministcrs and councillors was tkcn awy. The legislation  of this rcmark- 
able assembly, known collcctivcly as Bcon's laws, concludcs with an ct 
of general OEn«| total I)trdon nd oblivion. 
The assembly djourncd, the generM appointed by it undcrtook an ex- 
pedition against thc Pamunkeys, whom, according to thc governor's partisnns, 
ho frightened froin their lands, and ruade hostile, if thcy were so. Whilc 
Bacon was thus employe(t, Berkeley was encoumged by Philip to issue a new 
proclamation, again (tenouncing Bacon as a rebel. But the projects of the 
govcrnor wcre counter-worked by the activity of Drummond and Lawrcnce. 
Bacon, in reply, put forth a declration, in which he arraigncd the govemor, 
and justificd hims(,lf.d 
Bacon's declaration begins as follows" 
"If virtue be a sin, if picty be guilt, if all the principles of morality and goodness and 
justice l)e perverted, we must confcss that those who are called rebels may bc in danger of 
thosc high imputations, tt,ose loud and sevcre bulls, which would affright inno«'cncy, and 
tender the dcfcnce of our brethrcn and thc inquiry into our sad and hcavy oppressions trcason. 
But if therc be (as sure thcre is) a just God to appeal to- if religion and justice bc a sanctuary 
here; if to plead thc cause of thc opprcss'd; if sincercly to aire ai the publick good, without 
any rescrvation or by-interest; if to stand in the Gap, after so much blood of our dear brcth- 
rcn bought and sold; if after the loss of a great part of his majcsty's ('olony, dcserted and 
dispeopl'd, and freely to part with out lires and estates to endeavour to save thc remainder, 
be treason--let God and thc world judge, and the guilty dic. But since we cannot find in 
our hearts ont single spot of rcbcllion and treason, or that we have in any manner aimed at 
the Sbversion of thc settl'd government, or attempting the pcrson of any, cither magistr,'» 
or privatc mn--notwithstanding the scveral rcproaches and thrcats of some who for sin- 
ister ends wcrc disaffected to us, and censure our just and honest designs--let truth bc bold 
and all the world know thc real foundation of our pretended guilt." 
He then goes on fo complin of the authorities, "these juggling parasites 
whose tottcring fortuncs have bcen repaired at the public charge." Ho accuses 
Berkeley of "having raised unjust taxes for the advancement of private 
favourites" ; of " h:ving abused the majesty of justice, of advancing to places 
of judicature scandalous and ignorant favourites," of "having bartered and 
sold his majesty's country and the lives of his loyal subjccts to the barbarous 
 "The bettr legislation was completed according to the new style of computation, 
on the 4th of July, 1676, just one hundred years to a day before the cohgress of the United 
States, adopting "he declaration whieh had been framedby a statesman of Virginia, who, 
lîke Bacon, was ' popularly inclined,' began a new era in the history of man."--BncRorr.#] 
H. W.--VOL. xxL  
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heathen," etc. He then demanded the arrest of the governor and ninetccn 
of his accomplices.a 
Bacon now called a convention of delegates from thc scveral counties to 
meet at Middlc Plantation (now Williamsburg), August 3rd. This convention, 
attended by many of the principal men of the co]oTy, :gree(| upon an oath 
to bc imposed on the inhabitants, and an "engagement" to be sig,cd by them, 
promising to support Bacon even against troops from England till the matters 
in dispute coul<t 1)(, referre(t to the king. 
 even the loyal inhabitants of Gloucester seemed cold to his cause, 
Bcrkeley presently retire(1 to Accomac, on the east(,rn shor(,, accompanicd 
by Beverley, Lu(twcll, and a few oth«'rs. This with(lrawal was trcated m an 
abdication of oflïcc, and Bacon, with four members of the council, issue<t writs 
for electing a new assembly. 
Bacon's party had been joined by Gi]es Bln(t, the collector of the customs, 
"a gentleman newly arrive(1 from England to i»()ss(,ss the estate of his (leceased 
uncle, late of the c()uncil." Blan(1 seizc(t th(, shi I) of one Lorit,ore, icreased 
hcr armament to sixteen guns, and s:d]e(t with :r force of two hun(lre<l and 
fifty mon to attack Berkeley, in compaty with Cal)tain B:rrlow, "ont of Crom- 
well's sol(liers," and Carv(>r, "a goo(t sea[tn, a,(t a stout, resolut(, fe]]ow," 
who command(d a bark of four guets. But by th(  cortriv,nce <)f Lorirore, 
supporte(t by thc courage <)f Lu(lw(ll, th< lr'ge shi t) was betr:tye(1 int<) th< 
govcrnor's hands. The other vessel was :tlso t:ken. Bl:rnd was I)u[, i 
Carrer an(1 Barlow were hanged--t ras] act, if w:s t]ougl,t, since B:con ha(1 
Sir Henry Chichelcy [the dcputy govcrnor] an(t other c()mcillors in his t)ower, 
and might perhaps rctaliate. Most of the men, ()n the offer of pardon, were 
induce(t to enter the govcrnor's service. 
Berkeley collected a force of near a thousan<l Acco:tcians. With two 
ships and some sixteen sloops, he presently ent¢r<,(1 ,]rm('s river, and I)ro- 
cccde(t to <)ccupy Jamcstown (Scptember 7th). 
Bacon, far inferior in numbers to thc governor, laid close si('ge t().lanes- 
town. Thc besieged ruade a sal]y, but were rei)uls(,<l with l()ss. Fi<ti,g 
himself in an awkward prc(licarnent, :n<t his trooi>s ()t to be (lepe(l«d ul)<) , 
thc govcrnor ruade a hasty retrcat by night, ttking witt him the town's-peopl( 
and their goods.d 
Thc next morning Bacon entcre<l; it was reporte<t that the gov<,rnor 
had only fled to join a, party of royalists who w(re t<lvancing from the north. 
He <tctermin(d therefore to burn the town, to prevcnt its b(comi,g : harbour 
to the encmy; trnd Drummon<t and Lawrence, who were with Bacon, not on]y 
counscl]ed this desperate mea,sure, but, themselves set tire to their <>wn h()uses, 
which were thc best in the town after the govcrnor's. The number ()f bouses, 
however, w:s small, amounting to about eightecn ; but thc church, the oldest 
in America, and the new]y erected state house, wcre consume<t likewise, the 
ruins of the church-tower and the mcmorials in the adjoining graveyard 
being all that now remain to point out to the strangcr where once Jamcstown 
stood. 
Great numbers deserted the royalist cause, and Bacon, advancing to 
Gloucester, called a convention and administered an oath to thc people, swear- 
ing them to the cause of popular liberty. ïhe whole of Virginia, with the 
exception of the castern shore, was now revolutionised. Bcrkeley had again 
fled to Accomac. 
At this important, moment, Bacon, who had inhale<t disease on the marshes 
of Jamestown, suddenly fell sick, and on the 1st of October died, leaving 
the great cause of the people without a leader. His death wrung the popular 
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heart; despair fc]l on all, for there was no one to finish his work. The place 
of his interment was ncvcr known; it was concealcd even from the body of 
his partisans, lest his rcmains should bc insulted by the vindictive Berkel,y 
[who proposed to hang thmn on a gibbet]. According to (»ne tradition his 
friend Lawrencc secretly buricd hin, laying stones upon his coftin; others 
main tain that his body was sunk in the deep waters of thc mjestic York 
river; and this is by no means improbable. 

BERKELEYS LAST TYRANNIES 

The tide now set in against the insurgents ; Beverley immediately cpturel 
Tl(as tlasford, an insurgent leader. Brouglt bef(re l{erk(,ley, the chlm'ic 
o1(1 cavalier or(t('rc¢l hin to be hang(,d. H(' heard his sentence unmoved, but 
tsk(,(! as "a favour that he might t)e shot like a, st,l(licr :rnl «>I, h«rKed lik«' 
&g." "Y()u <lie as a rcbcl, hot as a soldi(,r " was the reply. Reviewing 
his life, 1¢' professed repentance of his sins, but would n(>t «ulit 
callel r,bellion was a. sin ; md his last words were, "I lie a loyal subj('et 
a l{vc, r »f y country." 
Hanshrd was the first Virginian who {lied on the gallws, h¢, tirst Ameriean 
martyr to the l(tular cause. He was executed on the 13th f Noveber, 
1676. ()ther insurgelt l«:ulers were taken, mong the test, Ehnund Clees- 
mn anal Tlomas Wilfort ; the latter the second son of a ryalist, knight who 
had lit,l figtting for Ctmrles I, :ttt now a suecessful Virginian enigr:mt. 
He, too, was hang'l. Chees:m was brouglt up belote the gow'rnor. "Why 
ditl ym engage in l{ac(m's designs?" tlemanded the latter. At that instant 
a yung wonan rushett forwarl, t, he wife of lhe prisont,r, and replying belote 
he l:tl tinm t» utter :t word, exclaiwd, "My provocations nn,le y hust»a¢l 
j«i in B:won's amuse. But for roc, he woul{t never h:tv¢, {tone i " Anal thon 
fallig on l¢'r knees, slw al¢tel, "AI(I seeing what bas been d»t' was thrtugh 
ny meas, I ara nost guilty ; let me be hanged atl tty huban! be l«ml(met " 
The goven«»r ordered hm" off, :tlling the grossest insult to his wor¢ls, lier 
husban(1 tliel in prison «f iii-usage. 
Wilh the sueeess of his party the vindictiw passions of the governor 
inereased. Merey wns an unMown sentiment to his heart, and his av:triee 
gratifi¢,tl itself by fin¢,s and confiscations. Fearing the resull, of trial by jury, 
he resortet to eourts-narl, ial, xvhere the verdicts were certain an(l severt, 
Forer persons were t,lus h:mged on one occasion. Drunmml was s,ize{l, in 
the t¢,plh of winter, i Chiek:thominy sw:mp, h«df famishel, and, being 
stril»pel anal put i irons, was eonveyed to Berkeley. Berkeley, seeing hi 
approaeh, hastened out fo meet him, tnd with a bow of derision salut{l 
him" "Mr. I)rummonl, you are very welcome; I ara more gla«l fo 
than any nan in Virginia; Mr. Drummond, you shall be hanged in hall 
hour " "What your honour pleases," replied the patriot, ealmly. He was 
tried by court-martial, and t, hough he had never held :ny military eomnanl, 
he was immeliately eondemned; and his wife's ring being foreibly torn from 
his finger, he was exeeuted within three hours. The fale of Lawrelme was 
never known ; but report said that he and four others, in the depth of winter, 
when the snow was ankle-deep, threw themselves in to a river rather than 
perîsh like Drummond. The eonduet of Berkeley had been that of a dastard 
in the struggle, and now hîs eruelty was that of a fiend. A royal proclamation 
arrived from England, promising pardon to ail but Baeon. But this was 
utterly disregarded; Berkeley, indeed, altered it to suit his o temper, and 
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excepted from mercy about fifty persons, among whom was Sarah Grindon, 
the wife of the late attorney. Twcnty-two were hanged; three died from 
hard usage in prison; three fled before trial, and two after conviction. 
In the course of two months, trials before the governor and council, by 
"juries of lire and death," were substituted instead of courts-martial; but 
the result was littlc different. Thc land groaned with the cxcess of punish- 
numt. The v«ry assembly itself besought of the governor "to desist from san- 
ginary punishmonts, for none could tell when or where they would ecase." 
An(l wh«n executios eeased, other modes of punishment bcgan. 
Wh,n the news of these bloody doings reached London, Charles, who, 
with all his faults, was hot cruel, exclaimed with indignation, "The old fool 
hts take awa,y more lives in that naked country than I bave for the murder 
of ny father " 
As reganlc(l the cmses of this insurrection and the true ctmracter of its 
lea(l('rs, every lossible means were taken to veil then in obseurity, or to throw 
(lisr(,pute and infmny upon them. No printing-press was llowed i Virginie. 
I t was a crime punishnble by fine and whipping, 1 to spenk ill of Berkeley nn(1 
liis t'ri(,,n(ls, or to write nythitg fvoumble to the rebels or the 
Every c('urate a(count renained in m:muscript for more ttmn  hun(h'(,(t 
y':rs; so l,]t, the struggles and sufferings of these urifortunate ptriots were 
long lisunh, rstool anal cruelly maligned. 
I t, was « the occasion of this rebellion tiret English troops were first i- 
troduced into Ameriea. In three years, however, they were disbanled, ami 
t»ecane am:dg:mtcd with the people. Sir William Berkeley returnel to 
England with the squadron whieh brought out these forces, t being neces- 
sary to justify his eonduet there. Arrived in Enghmd, he round the tublic 
setiet,s so violent against him that he died, it was said, of a brok,n 
heart, an(l before he tmd had an opportunîty of justifying hinself witl the 
(olonel Herbert Jeffreys ws left by Berkcley s deputy i his 
tnl « h]s death he assumed the office of governor. The resflts 
Bac(m's rebellion were disastrous to Virginim This insurrection wEs 
a plea against gmnting t more liberal chrter, and the restrictions and oppres- 
sios under which Virginia tmd groaned becanw only more string«nt 
heavy. All those liberal morsures which were introduced by Bacon's 
and which w,,r known under the naine of "Bcon's Acts," were nnulled, 
md the formuler abuses returned. In vain were commissioners sent over by 
the norch to rcdress their grievanccs" reports of tyranny anal rapine were 
receiw'(1, lmt no mnelioration of the system which penitted the was intr(» 
ducel; as lncroftg says, "every measm, of effectuM refonn was considered 
voit, nd every ristoeratic ferrure which h(l been introduced into the legi- 
lturc ws pcrpctutcd." 

CULPEPER'S ADMINISTRATION AS PROPRIETARY 

When Virginit w,s granted to the lords Calpeper and Arlington, the former 
w:ts ,'tpp(finte| governor for life on the demise of Berkeley ; he embarked in 1680 
for Virginia, wherc hc arrived in May. Thc principal of his cts ws that 

[' The third offence to be punished as treason. If the culprit were a married woman, 
and no one volunteered to pay her fine, she was "to be whipped on the bare back with 
twenty lashes for the first ofence," and thirty for the second. Similar penaltics were 
imposcd for speakîng disrespectfully of any in authority.à] 
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the impost of two shillings on every hogshead of tobaeeo should be prpetual, 
and instead of being aeeounted for to the assembly as hitherto, shoultt be 
applied as a royal revenue for the support of government. His own salary 
--as governor--of £1,000 he doubled, on the plea that, being a noblelmn, 
sueh inerease was neeessary; besides house-rent and perquisites, amounting 
to nearly another thousand. Not satisfied with this, he altered the currency, 
and then disbanding the soldiers, paid their arrears in the new coin, greatly 
to his own advantage. But shortly afterwards, finding that, by the sane 
rule, his own perquisites would be deteriorated, he restored it fo its fornmr 
value. 
Virginia was now quiet, but ber miseries were hot at an end. Large crops 
of tobacco were raised, and the price sank far below a remunerative scale, 
and again the scheme of the "stint," or the cessation of planting, was enter- 
ttdne<l. During two sessions the assembly endeavoured to legislate for tlese 
ditticu]t circumstances; but in May, 1682, the ma]contents conmencet to 
eut up the tob.'cco-plants, especially the swe,t=scented, which was produce<t 
nowhere else, and to this futile procedure, Culpeper, who hal now returnet, 
put a stop by lneasures of great scverityhanging the ringliiters and enacting 
plant-cutting high treason. 
A printing-press was at this time brought over into Virginia, l>y John 
Buckner, who printed the enactments of the session in 1682; lmt sch publicily 
was dreaded. He was called to account by Culpepcr, and frl>ille 1,> print 
anyt, hing until his majesty's pleasure should be known ; ant the hdlowing year 
my priting-press was forbidden in Virginia, unler the royal authority. The 
slave-co<le receive<t some altcrations during Cu]I>eper's goverlelt» whi«h 
werc worthy of the remorsc]ess spirit of the man. Slaves wcrc forl>illen ttc 
use of arns, or to ]cave their masters' plantations without a written ])ass, or 
to lift, a hant against a Christian, evcn in s<lf-defence. Runaways, who 
rcfusel to give themselves up, might be lawfully kille<l. 
"AIl cc<>unts," says Bancroft,g "agree in describing the conlition of 
Virginia at this rime as one of extreme distress. CulI>eper ha.l o con]>ssion 
f<r ]>verty, no syp.'tthy for a province impoverishel by perverse i<'gislati<>n ; 
al t|' r,,site:ce in Virginia was so irksome, tiret i a few mtls |, agai 
r'turne<l to EnglaM. The eouneil reportcd the griefs an<l r«stl,,s,s«s,s of 
the country, and renewe<l the request that the grant to CulpeI)er itz|t 
rc«all<'l. TI<, p>verty of the province rendered «gotiation easy, and i 
following year Virginia was once nore a royal proviwe." 

VIRGINIA AGAIN A ROYAL PROV1NCE UNDER EFFINGHAM 

Lord Itowarl of Eflingham  succeeded Culpeper as governor in 16S4, but 
the change was harlly beneficial to the unhappy province. Itis s«ti,l tlat 
with an eye to tle fees, he established a court of chaneery, claining, l>y virtue 
[' "I,ike master, like man:Charles debauched and debased England, and Culpeper and 
Effin.gtam degraded their governments and almost ruined Virginia. In tle wtmle range 
of Ameriean colonial history there are tobe found no adtninistrations at once  contetnpt- 
ible, so sordid, and st» inurious as those inflicted upon Virginia by the noble governors 
appointed by Charles I1. One event but little notieed at the time rises above the sorry 
details of this period. In 1684 Virginia sent delegates to Albany to meet the agents of 
Massaehusetts and the governor of New York, in ortier to diseuss the Indian troubles. 
Thus another uneertain step was taken on the road to eonfederation. Every event of 
this nature, no matter how trifling, aequires bnportance in marking the slow stages by 
whieh the prineiple of union rose by external pressure from the jarring interests of separate 
eolonies."--LoDa..h] 
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of his oflîee, to be sole ]udge. The accession of James II produeed no change 
1 the state of Virginia, but the suppression of Monmouth'8 rebellion sent over 
to ber a number of truly noble, though involuntary exiles. These were the 
men who, by sentence of the infmnous Judge Jeffreys, were eondemned to 
transportation, and sent over for 8le to the lbour-mrket of the Americm 
colonies. These politieM conviets were, mny of them, nen of fmnily and 
superior eduetion, accustomed to the convenienees and eleg:mcies of lire; 
an¢l, s regarded them, the government of Virgini reeeived injunctions, 
under the signature of the monarch; "' take cre," sid they, "tht thcse 
eonvicted persons continue to 8erre for ten yers at le,st, md that they be 
not permitted, in any manner, to redeem thenselves by money or otherwise 
until thtt rime be fully expired." But Virgini hd suffered too much hot to 
sym[thise with ber noble transports. In Deeember, 1689, the exiles were 
pardoned. Anerica, in every one of ber colonies, ws benefited by the 
tolemnce and the oppressions of Europe. ttence she derived her best topu- 
ltio; hence ber cler instinct, of liberty, and the courage nd energy which 
bore her through the struggle for its ttainment. 
The stte of Virgini did hot improve under Jmnes II; nd so oIpressive 
was the government round to be, tiret the first ssemb]y convened fft, er 
accession cMled in question the monm'eh's right to negative such of their 
lroceedings as did hot meet with his approbation; the kig ws displeased, 
mM censured "the dis,ttected and mjust, disposition of the Inenbers, 
ttmir irregular and tumultuous proeeedings." The assebly was tisslved 
by royal proclamation, and James Collins loaded with irons and iprised 
for treasonable expressions. But the eouneil stood firm to their princilles of 
»t»dienee and eonformity, and pledged thenselves to bring the state t,o sub- 
mission. Beverley, a royalist and foncier a{therent of Berkeley's, and for 
lmg tine clerk of the assembly, in whose soul the desptism of the t, ime s'es 
to bave ealled forth a germ of liberty, fell un&,r the strong res¢mtm¢'t of the 
king; anal being disfranchised, md a proseeution comnencel againsl, li, 
te died soon afterwards, a mrtyr to those very prineiples for whict 
11 sl,ruggl'd, md whi«h he then lmd opposed. 
The l»rineiples «f B:tco in¢tee¢l were, un¢l¢'r tte sev¢,rity of tlm pres¢'nt 
rule, becoming th¢,, principles of the whole of Virginia, as the nolflest ess¢'ees 
n,re olly brought out by extrene pressure. Th¢ spirit ¢f tle col¢ny was 
sh¢wn by the new assembly, whieh was now, i I6SS, cmvene¢t, md for t,le 
turbulent, anti umnanageable disposition of whieh it was very soon dissolve¢l 
1)y the e¢uncil. Discussion, so long fettered, onc¢ lore :tsserte¢l its liberty; 
the seatter¢,¢l dwellers along the river banks passe¢l fron house to house the 
kin¢llilg «ry of liberty. The whole eolony was ab¢»ut to fise once nore; :md 
Engh:un, alarmed at the position of affairs, hasten¢,d to Èngland, foll¢wed 
by Philip Ludwell, as his accuser iii the naine of the people. During 
absence, Nathaniel Baeon, the el¢ter, president of the eouneil, assmne¢t 
temporary administration. But befor¢ either the aeeused or the aeeus¢'r 
reaehed the English shores, James had ab¢tieated, ami 1,hat revolution h:ut 
taken place which for the moment east the affairs of Virginia into the shade.i 

VlRGINIA AFTER THE REVOLUTION OF 1688 

For Virginia, the revolution of 1688 gave to her liberties the regularity of 
law; in other respects, the character of her people and thê forms of ber gov- 
ernment were hot change& The first pcrson who, in the reign of King Will- 
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iam, entered the ancicnt dominion as lieutenant-governor, was the saine 
Francis Nicholson who in the days of King James had been the deputy of 
Andros for the consolidated provinces of thc north, and had been expelled 
from New York by the insurgent people; and his successor was Andros him- 
self, fresh from imprisonmcnt in Massachusetts in 1692. The earlicr admin- 
istration of the ardent but narrow-minded Nicholson was signaliscd by the 
establishment of the college of William and Mary, the first-fruits of the revo- 
lution, in age second only to Harvard. 
The powêrs of the governor were exorbitant; hê was at once lieutenant- 
general and admiral, lord-treasurer an(t chancellor, the chief judge in all 
courts, prcsident of the council, nd bishcp, or ordinry; so that the armed 
force, the revenue, the interprettion 

of law, the administration of justice, 
thê church--all werc under his control 
or guardinship. 
Yct the pcople of Virginia still found 
methods of nourishing the spirit of inde- 
pendencc. Whcn additional supplies 
becamc neccssary, the burgesses, as in 
Jamaica and in othcr colonies, claimed 
the right of nominating a trcasurcr of 
their own, subject to thcir orders, with- 
out furthcr warr:mt from the go vcrnor. 
The statutes of Virgini« show that thc 
first assembly aftcr the revolution set 
this example in 1691, which w,s often 
initated. The d(,nial of this system by 
the crown icrcased thc aversion to 
raising mon(,¥; so that Virginia refused 
to contribute its quota to thc dcfence of 
the colonies ttgainst Frnce, and hot only 
(lisregar(ted thc special orders for assist- 
ing Albany, but with cntirc unanimity, 
an(t evcn with the assent of thc coun- 
cil, justifi('d its disobedience. While 
other provinces wcrc êxhaustcd by 

txatio, i elcven years, cighty-three pounds of tobacco for each poll was 
the total sure levied by all the special acts of the ssembly of Virginia. 
From the dys of the insurrection of Bcon, for a period of three-quar- 
ters of a c(,ntury, Virginia possessed uninterrupted peace. The political strifes 
were but the fitful ebullitions of a high spirit, which, in the wantonness of 
independence, loved to tease thc govcrnor; and, again, if the burgesses 
exprcssed loyalty, they were loyal only becausc loyalty was their humour. 
Hence the reports forwarded to England were oftcn contradictory. "This 
govcrnment," wrote Spotswood, the governor from 1710-1722, in 1711, "is in 
perfect peace and tranquillity, under a due obedience to the royal authority, 
and a gentlemanly conformity to the Church of England"; and ttm letter 
had hardly left the Chesapcake before he found himself thwarted by the 
impracticable burgesses, dissolving the assembly, and fearing to convene 
another till opinion should change. But Spotswood, the best in the line of 
Virginia governors, was soon restored to colonial favour. Like schoolboys of 
old at a barring out, the Virginians resisted their government, hot as ready 
for independence, but as resolved on a holiday, q 
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MARYLAND AND DELAWARE AFTER THE RESTORATION 

Five years after the restoration of 1660 the population of Mary.land had 
increased to sixteen thousand, and so much had thcir commerce ncreased, 
that the number of ships engaged in carrying on their trade with various 
parts of the British dominions was at least one hundred. Its intcrnal regu- 
lations at this time were such as wcll @serve out notice. Every young per- 
son was trained to useful labour; pauperism and beggary were unknown; 
and even thc introduction of slavery had not been sufficicnt to degrade honest 
labour in public esteem. A mint was establishcd by law of assembly, in 
1661, and the act which established it was confirmcd and declarcd to be 
perpetual in 1676. 
The atlress of Calvert saved the colony from an evil which seemed inevi- 
table. The encroachments upon the western bank of the Dclaware, and the 
hostilities of a distant tribe of Indians, now threatened the tranquillity of the 
colony; but the governor's remonstrances obliged the former to desert the 
whole country around Cape Henlopen; whi]e his prudence, seconde<l by the 
friendly demonstrations of the Indians in alliance with the province, restored 
peâce with the hostile tribe. On the Dutch removing from ifen]oI>en, many 
of these united themselves to Maryland, where they were received with the 
utmost kindness; and in 1666 the assembly passed in their f:tvour the first 
act which occurs in any colonial legislature for the naturalisatio of aliens. 
In 1671 provision wâs ma<te for self-defence by imposing a duty of two 
shillings on cvery hogshcad of tobacco exported, ami applying one-hâlf 
of this revenue to the support of a magazine and Ihe SUllly of fircarIns. 
The other half was settled upon the proprietary, as a ark of gratitude. 
This illustrious nobleman died in 1676, having lived to rea]_> the fruits of 
this plantation, which he had or<lere<l with so much wistl(>n anal virtue; and 
was succeeded by his son Charles, who for fourteen years had governed thc 
province with , high reputation f>r virtue and ability. 
By the assembly convened this year an attempt was ma<te to stem the 
progress of an evil which had for some time exist,d in tle col>ny: nane]y, 
the transportation thither of felons from England. A law was l>assed for= 
bidding the importation of convicts int«> the colony; in st>ite of which, how= 
ever, the evil increased, and shortly previous to the rew>]utio three hundred 
and fifty were ]anded ânnual]y in the province. About thc year 16S1 many 
attempts were ruade to introduce donestic manufactures; but the under= 
taking was premature, and a]though domestic idustry sup]>lied somc articles 
for domestic use, yet even many years after it wâs round ipossible to rentier 
Maryland a manufacturing country. 
In the following year William Penn arrived in America, when an inter= 
view took place between him and Lord Baltimore, i the hope of effecting 
an arnicable adjustment of the boundâries of their respective territories. 
But so inconsistent were the claires, an<t so ]ittle was either party inclined to 
yield to the other, that it was fourni impossible to adjust then in a manner 
satisfactory to both; and by Penn's interest ât court, he caused it to be 
adjudged that the disputed district should l:e divile<l into two equa] parts, 
one of which was appropriated to himself, and the other to Lord Baltimore. 
The part thus dismembered from Maryland constitutes the territory included 
within the limits of the present stâte of Delaware. 
Meanwhile the late proceedings against Fendal were ruade the foundation 
of fresh complaints against Lord Baltimore; and in spire of his explanation 
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of the affair, which was quitc satisfactory, thc mistcrs of thc king, anxio 
to shift thc imputation of popery from thcmsclves, commandcl that al] 
offices of government shod, in future, bc committed cxclusivcly to thc 
hands of Protestants. Another md a still more serious charge was now pre- 
ferred against him. He was accuscd of obstructing the custon-housc occrs 
in the collection of the parliamcntary duties; and though, whcn thc affair 
was invcstigated thoroughly, it appcared that the opposition was not so 
great as was at first represcnted, yct Charles thrcatcncd lfim with a writ of 
quo warranto ; a threat which, however, was noyer cxccutcd. 
Thc news of the accession of Jantes II to the thronc of his brother was 
specdily published in thc colonies, and there receiw,t with livelv and unffected 
demonstrations of joy; but they were sadly disappointed'in their cxpcc- 
ttions of the treatment they shouhl receive at his lmnds, for, lisrêgard- 
ing alike the feelîngs of tle Puritans of Massachusetls and the Cttholics of 
Maryland, he involve(1 both in the saine project of oppression. No less was 
the joy excited throughout the province on receiving news of the birth of 
son to James II; but the fiames of revolt al revolution, wtficl raged so 
fiercely in England, were soon communicate{l to Marylantl, amt the latent 
dissensions, intlancd by fresh mentives, bru'st forth in a blaze of insurrec- 
tionary vîolence. 
The rumour, sutdenly and rapidly disseminatel, that the l,puty governors 
and the Ca, tholies tm(l formed a league wit.l the h(tians t'r tte a, ssaere of 
ail the Protestants in the provine(,together witt several unlucky 
stances whicl eont)i((l to corroborle tlfis unfoun(led 
upon the ndnds of the t)eopl( ,, pr()(hwing confusions, ([isny, an(1 imligtttion, 
that a Protestmt Assocîatio was t(rne(l by John Coo(l(', tle t'onn(,r asso- 
ciate of Fm(lal, the members of which, being str('ngl,}'('(1 l»y ttw acc('ssion 
of new (lher(,nts, took u I) arms in defence of tl(' Prol,(,st:mt faitl,, and tle 
assertion of lhe royal title of Willian and Mary. Willi:t CXl)r(,ss(,(t his 
:i)i)robatio of thes(' procee(lings, :m(l auth()ris(,! tl(, isurg('nts to ex(,rcise 
in tis nane tt(' t))wer they ha(l ae(luire(l by injslic' m(! vi«)l(,nce. Ar(,(t 
with this eonnfissio, for thr(,(' years they eontitu,(t l() n,lfinist,(,r tt(, gov- 
ern('t, with that sev(,rity m(l Ol)l)ressi(m whict ]»,)wer is 1)')(, fo arrog:tte 
wlen it las l)een acquire(l I)y corrul)t or violent 
The associat,es having ent(,r(,(t :t c(nnplint gaist lor(1 Baltiore, he 
was smmnonc(! to mswer bef()re the privy eomeil tl(, clmrgcs l)ref('rr('(t 
against him. This pro(luee(1 a t(,(lious investigations, which ivolve(1 him in 
a heavy expense" and it b(,ing imp()ssible to eonviet lfim of any other «rince 
than that of hohlig a (lifferent faith fro thc men by wlom l(, had 1)(,(,n so 
ungratefully tra(luce(t, he was suff('re(l to ret:dn the t)atrimoial int('rest 
attached by his charter to the oc(, of proprîetary. But, l)y m act of c(mcil, 
he was dcprived of the political mhinistration of tlw t)rovic( ,, an(! Sir 
Edmund (lros was apl)ointed its governor by tle king. Ttus fell l l, pro- 
prietary governnwnt of Maryland, after an exist(,c(" of fifly-six 3'e:trs, (ltlrig 
which tine it h:t(1 been t(hninistere(t with m('x:m)l)lc(l 
regar(t to the liberties and wclfarc of the peol)le that merited a b(,tt('.r r(,quital 
ttmn that which it bas becn our task to rec()r(l. 
Though An(lros is said to have approvcd himself a goo(1 gov(,rnor in Vir- 
ginia, yet he appears to bave cxercised no little severity an(1 ral)acity in 
Maryland. He protect('d Coode gainst the compl:fints h(, ha(1 provoked; 
but that profligale typo«rite, fin(ling himself n(,glect('d t)y ('.olon(,] Ni ch ( )l son , 
the successor of An(lros, began to practise his treaderous intrigues ag:tinst 
thc proprietary administration. This occasioned his downfall. Bcing Indicd 
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for treason and blasphcmy in 1695, he declined to stand a trial, and flcd forcver 
from the province which he had contributed so signally to dishonour. 
The suspension of thc proprictary govcrnment was accompanied by an 
entire subversion of the principlcs on which its administration had been 
founded. The church of England was dcclarcd to bc the cstablished ecclc- 
siastical constitution of thc state; and an act passed in 1692 having dividcd 
the several counties into parishes, provision was ruade for the support of a 
mînister of this communion in every one of these provinces; the appointment 
of the ministers vested in the govcrnor, and the management of parochial 
affairs in vestries electcd by the Protestant înhabitants; free schools and 
public libraries wcre established by law in all the parishes, and an ample 
collection of books presented to the libraries a a commencement of their 
literary stock by the bishop of London. 
But with all this seening liberality, a strong prejudice was entertained 
against the Catholics, n(t a bitr persecution practiscd towards thons; 
whilc the ccclesistical rulers, with the most mchristim cruclty, enacted 
toleration to themsclves, and granted the smne to all Protestant dissenters, 
th,y deni¢,d it to the men by whose tolemtion they themselves hmt been per- 
mitted to gain an establishment in the province. Not mly were these unfor- 
tun:te victîms of religious persecutîon exc]uded from all participation i 
political privileges, but by an act passed in 1704 they wcre debarred also 
fron thc exorcise of their peculiar form of worship. 
Ttus, for twenty-seven years, the crown retained thc absolute control of 
the province; when, in 1716, the proprietary was restored to his rîghts, which 
he and his successors continu(,d to cnjoy until the conmencemet of the 
Americm Revolution. In 1699 Annapolis was substiluted for St. Mary's as 
the capital of the province; but it was not till many ycars aftcr th:t thc 
towns (»f Maryland assmmd any c(,nsiderable size--the s:mw cause that l)re- 
vent(,.d th(,ir growth in Virginia retarding their inercase in Maryland. Most 
m«rehants an{t shopkepers were also planters; and it being the custo t'or 
ev(,ry an to k(,ep on his own plantation a store, so as to supply his fmily, 
s(,rvants, m(l slaves with the usual aeeommodati<ms of a shop, thcre wa,s 
lit,tic to induee any large eongregation of eitizens, so as to fon eonsidcrxble 
towns. AI, et later pcriod, howevcr, thc towns and eities seem to lmve aequired 
a sudden prineiple of inerease; and Baltimore has grown with a rapidity 
e(lualled only by that with whieh the new western eities have siee sprung 
up, and continue to advanee in wealth and topulation./ 
Benedict, thc fourth Lord Baltimore, renouneed Catholieism to seeure the 
eolony, but died almost immediately. The last Baron Baltimore, Frederiek, 
reeeived the eolony in 1751. Under his governor, Sharpe, the eolony took 
little or no share in the wars with the Freneh.a 



CHAPTER V 

THE NORTHERN COLONIES AFTER THE RESTORATION 

[1660-1744 t,.P.] 

THE struggle against Andros in Massaehusetts bore no little lik+ 
ncss to thc procccdings of the rcvolutionists cighty yêars l:Lter. In 
ea('h case thc <'olonists were hot so mu(;h rcsisting actual oppression 
as warring ag:tmst a system undcr which gross oppression would 
l)ccomc p()ssil)ie. In ca('h case thê administrators wcre ta('tless and 
|)lm(lcring, and by thcir haif-hcarted tyranny at once cxcited oppo- 
sition and ïailed to ('rush it. The parallel is i('omplete in that, in 
thc first instance, happily for both ('ountries, thc drama was eut short 
I)y ext(,rnal itrv(,ntion, instead of working itself out to its natural 
('limax; while the cncro«whments planned I)y JaImS II and intrusted 
to Andros werc more far-rcaching md more destructive to liberty 
than anything dcvied by Gcorge III and his advisers.--Jous A. 
[)OYLE.b 

MASSACHUSETTS AND CIIARLES ll; THE DECLARAT1ON OF RIGHTS 1661 

THE return of the Stuarts to the English throne in 1660 was not altogether 
uncxl)ect('d in th(' c()lonies. The inconpetency of Richard Cromwell, who 
was never pr()clained prot('ctor in Anerica, :w:kene(t apl)rehensions of rt,s- 
t()ration. .Yet if dre:(le(t, il, wts princip:dly bêc,use it was fcre(1 thcre 
woul(| l)(,  change in the governmênt, and the Puritans would be compclled 
to ab:te their exclusiveess. 
The proclamation in England ()f Charles II took place May 26tI, 1660, 
an(1 July 27th the tidings were re(;eived in M,ssachusetts by the shil)s which 
br()ught the regieides Goffe and Whalley; but no notice was publicly taken 
of the event. At the ()ctober court u motion for an address to thc king 
was negatived. Runour reprêsented England as still in an unscttle(1 statc, 
and until (|iffcrênt intelligence was received dclay was deemê(t prudent. 
At length (Novcmbe,r 30th) thc government was certified of thc proceedings 
of parliament, and as informed that its encmics had revivcd, and that his 
139 
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maicsty's council was bcsieged with their complaints. A court was convened 
(December 19th), and addrcsses were preparcd for the king and the parliamcnt. 
The style of the addresses has been censured as fulsome. 1 The agency of 
the clergy in thcir preparation is apparent; but, with the exception of hyper- 
boles drawn from the Old Testament, and metaphors according with the cus- 
tomary adulation of princes in the East, they are straightforward, consistent, 
and manly productions. With these addrcsses, letters were forwarded to sev- 
eral gentlemn of note, and instructions wcre sent to Mr. Leverett, their agent, 
a large portion of whose lire was spcnt in the service of the colony, to interest 
as nany as possible to favour the cause of the col()nies, and to obtain spcedy 
informatio of his maj('sty's scnse of their petition.e 
The fugitive regicides had alrea(ty retircd to New Haven, thus escaping 
royal or(ter for their arrest which arrivcd at Boston in February, 1661, by thc 
hands of some zealous young royalists, to whom the general court of Mssa- 
chus(;tts intrusted its exccution. But, with all show of zeil, therc was 
intention to givc them up, if it could be avoidcd. By grcat privacy at(l the 
ai(1 of frithful frien(ts, they rcmaine(l un(liscoverc(1, and wer( , presctly j()ine(1 
by Colonel John Dixwell, another of the late king's judges. In spîte of (tilig('nt 
efforts for thcir arrest, all three finishcd their days in New Englrnd. Dixwell 
lived opcnly at New Haven un(ter a fêigned naine; thc othcr two remdne(t 
in c«)nceabncnt, sonetimcs in Connccticut, som(,times in M:ssachusclts. 
Alarm('(t t)y repeated runours from Englan(t of (.hages 
ma(le in lheir gov(,rnment, the gencral court, at their eeting in .luc, .iu(lg(;d 
it proI)('r to set forth, with the assistance of the elders, a distinct de('l:ratio 
of what th(,y deem('d their rights un(lcr thc charter. This (leclar:ttion claie(t 
for the frecnen power to choose their own governor, deputy 
trates, :tnd representatives; to prescribe terres for thc a(lmissio of a(l(litioml 
frc('men ; to set up all s()rts of oI][i('ers, superior and infcrior, with such t)owcrs 
ami (luties as ttwy night appoint; to cxercise, by th(,ir annually 
magistrat(s and dcputics, ail authority, legislative, exccutive, a(i ju(ti('ial; 
to (Ïef(,nd theselvcs by force of ars 
any and cvery imposition wlich they night ju(lge prcju(ticid 
This st,ate('t of rights  iglt see to l(,av( har(lly ay 1)('rceptil)le 
(,itl(,r to p,r]iament or thc kbg. It acc()rde(l, howcver, suiticiently w('ll witl 
the l)ractice of the colony over since its f()un(|ation--: i)r:wticc maintain(,(l 
with cqual zoal ag:finst both royal and p,'rliawntary interf(renc(,. 
At lcngth, aîter (re thym a year's delay, Charles I1 ws f()rmal]y pro- 
claimed at Boston in August, 1661. But all disord('rly demonstration of 
joy on the occlusion were strictly prohil»itcd. Nonc werc to presum to drik 
t,he king's he,lth, wtfich, the magistrates (lid hot scruplc to add, "he tmth 
in an (;spccial rmnn('r forbid(len"; wanbg, w(, must sui)pose , that th(, king 
spakc in tlwir laws. As if to make up in wor(|s what was wanting in substance, 
a cond loyal address, in the (,xtreest style of oriental hyperbole, (|csigated 
thc king :s one "of th(' gods :mmng m(,n." 
With the l,'tte leaders of the in(lepen(tents it lmd gouc bar(1 in Englan(l. 
Sevcral of thcn had becn alre(ly cxecute(l for their conccrn in the late kig's 
dcath. Sir Henry Vane, formcrly govcrnor of Massachusctts, and always 
[ Ebeling¢ accuses them of "oriental adulation '- ho is, says Bancroft,à "rarcly so 
uncharitable."] ' 
[ Elson î calls this Declaration of Rights of 1661, "one of the memorable documents of 
the colonial era. It was aimed, for the most part, at the Navigation Acts. It has the truc 
American ring." Doyle,g the British historian of the colonies, says that it se¢ms to take us 
forward a hundred years, and that "the men of 1776 had nothing to add to or takc away 
from the words of their ancctors."] 
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a firm fricnd of New Englnd, presently suffcred  similr f.'te. Others 
werc conceled or in exile. These changes in the mothcr country occsioned 
some emigmtion to New Eng]nd, but hot to any grcat extent. 
The Msschusctts gents, Bmdstreet nd Norton, returned in September, 
1662, berers of  royl letter, in which thc king recognised the eMrter, nd 
promiscd oblivion of ail pst offcnces. But he demnded the repel of I1 laws 
inconsistent with his duc uthority ; n oath of llegince to thc royal person, 
,-fs formerly in u, but droppcd since thc commencement of thc late civil war; 
the administration of .justice in his nanm; complete tolcrtion for thc Church 
of Englmd; thc repcl of the lw which restricted the privilcgc of voting 
and tenure of office to church mcmbers, nd the substitution of a propcrty 
qualification insteal ; finlly, the adnfission of ail persons of honcst livcs to the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lor(|'s Supper. Little [avour was shown for the 
Quakcrs; inlee(l, liberty was «xprcssly giron to nïke  "sharp lw" ginst 
then--a t)(,rnission eagerly availed of to revive the act by which vagabond 
(uakers were «rdere(t to be wlipped from town to town out of the jurisdiction. 
The claiml, s for toleration, [onerly suppressed with sueh prompt severity, 
were ow encourag,l, 1)y Ite king's (lemaIts i th(,ir favour, again to raise 
t,h'ir he:uls. Th(,y ulvocated, aisée, tlm suprmmcy of I,lm erown, sole Ineans 
i I,lat, (lay of curbing the tlmocracy an(l conpelling it to yMd its monopoly 
of p(wer. 
The vigour of the theocratic systcm, t)y the operation of internal causes, 
was alrea(|y s()mowtmt relaxcd. A syo(| met fo take this sut)ject into con- 
si(k.ration. T]o najority ()f thc ministers, alarmed at the aspect of things in 
Englm(1, and always bett, or informc(t :md more libcrM than the majority of 
thc churcl n«nt)ers, werc willing to enlrge somewhat the basis of their 
p(»lity. Un(let ttm, ifluence of Mitchell--succcssor of Shepard as minister of 
C:u)ri(lge--t]w synot cmm to a result the sanm with that agreed upon by a 
select e()uneil of Massachusctts minist,ers rive years belote, authorising what 
was talle(1 the "lmlf-way covenant" ; the a&nission fo baptist, that, is, of 
lb(, (.lil(lr(,n ()f l)(,rs()s of acceptable character, who approved the confession 
of faitl, a(i lm,(l thensclves b('en b:q)tiscd in iffancy, though not church 
menl)('rs in full commulfion. This result was aI)provcd by thc Massachusctts 
gcncral court. 

CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND OBTAIN CHARTERS 

Connecticut m(t Rhod(, Islan(l, having favours to ask, ha<l t)een more prompt 
than Massachusetts t() acknowledge the authoril,y of Charles II. Winthrop 
for Commct,icut, of which colony he was governor, an(l Clarke for Rho(le Is]and 
prescnted themselvcs at Charles' court in qucst of chartcrs. The season was 
propitious. Thc rcstoration, at least for thc moment, was a sort, of era of good 
feeling. Winthrop might be subject to suspicion as the son-in-law of Hugh 
Pcters ; but his talents, his scicntific acquircmcnts--he was one of the founders 
of the Royal Society--and his suavity of a(ldress, sccured him many friends. 
He seems to bave encountered little diflîculty in obtaining thc charter which 
he sought. That instrument, dated April 23rd, 1662, following the terres 
of the old alleged grant to thc earl of Warwick, establishcd for the boundaries 
of Connecticut the Narragansctt river, thc south line of Massachusetts, the 
shore of thc Sound, and the Atlantic Ocean. It thus hot only embraced a large 
part of the continental portion of Rhode Island, but the whole of New Haven 
alsoan absorption about which the inhabitants of that colony had not been 
consulted, and with which, at first, they were not very wcll satisfied. Clarke 
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was obliged to expend a considerable sure of moncy, for which ho mortgaged 
his own house in Newport, and which the colony was , long rime in paying 
back. An agreement, presently encred into between Clrke and Winthrop, 
fixed for the limit betwccn the two colonies the Pawc,tuck, (lcclared to be 
the Nrragansctt river mcntioned in the Connecticut chartcr; and this 
agreement was stcially set forth (July 8th, 1663) h the charger of Rhode 
ïsland and Providence Plantations. 
The charters thus grantcd vestcd h the prop'ictary freemen of Connecticut 
and Rho(|e Island the right of admitting new assocites, nd of choosing 
annually from among themlvcs a g()veluOr, mgistrat('s, :d represcnt:tivcs, 
with powcrs of legisltion and judicial ,'uthority. No ai)pellagre jurisdiclio 
and no egtivc on thc laws were reservcd to thc crow ,ny more thau in 
charters of Mssachusetts, M:rylmd, a(1 Carolina. 
Historians have cxpres(| surprise that, un(let the r(,ig of Charles II, 
chrtcrs so dcmocratic should h:ve bc(n gratc(t, lut, in a l(gal l)oit, of 
view, in thc grant by the crown of indep('ndent ju'is(licti(), th(,y (li(t hot (liffe" 
from the other chtrters hitherto gmnt(,(| for l)ltt,:.t, io, i A,(''ic. The 
inconvenienccs of such indct)endcnt gov(;rnm('(,s ha(l ()t, y('i :t, tract(,d 
tion. Twenty yers after, whe, n Pcnn ol)tain(,(l th( , gr:tt of 1)csylv:i,, 
htervcning cxpcrience cause(t the inscrti(), ito }ris charrier of scvc1"tl 
tionl safeg;uards for etroI)olita.n uth()rity. 
The privilegcs of frecme, n wcre restrictc(1 in Rhode Isl:(|, l_)y ,'tct of 
colonial sseml)ly, to freehol(le, rs and their el(lcst sons. For t}(, l«)g 
ttut Rho(lc Islan(1 remined chiefly :n agriculturl comnuity, tlis li,itai()n 
was har(lly felt as a grievance. Iat(,r, ai(lst a manuf,('itrig i)()l)ul:ti,)n , 
it cxcite(t scrious discontcnts, occsioning almost ,n civil w:tr, o,ly a] )] )(',«,(l 
the adoption of  more liberal provision. The New Itv(,n i)e()i)l al)l)eal(,(l 
to the commissioners for the United Colonies of New Eglan(l :,gaist thc 
invasion of their i(lependence on i he pt of Connecticut. But 
occasione(l, the ncxt ycur, by thc g,'«t of New York, wtfich ¢'xten(l(;d s f:tr 
cast as Connccticut river, an(1 thre:tenc(1 thus to ,l)s()rt) New H:wn un(t(,r 
a far less congenil jurisdiction; or(; than :dl, Winthrol)'s I)ru(let 
ciliatory measurcs, af length cosoli(l,'tt,ed the new col()y i 16(i4, of wlfich 
for thc next twclvc yc:rs he was ann:dly chos( gov(,ror. The «)ftîc«, of 
deputy g;overnor, at first. I)estowed on Mso, for sevêI':l yers belote (l(;t)uty 
govern()r of Connectict and «ting govcrnor in Withr()l)'s al)sênc(,, was 
afterwitr(Is given, in 1667, to Willi:t Lcct,, of N(;w H::vcn, ont ()f tlc o'iginal 
planters of that colouy, ifs 1,st govcrnor, ,n(l :ft«,r WithroI)'S (l(,:th, his suc- 
cessor as govc'nor of lhc unite(t colony. Thc I)cculiar us:gcs of N(;w 
bcing abandone(1, th(' ]tws ()f Conn(cti(;ut wer(, cxt»(lc(t t() the whol(, province. 
The thcocrtic syste, m of New Haven thus lost its l(,gtl «,stt,blishm(,t, but the 
administration of the, entire colony was l()ng grcttly iuflu('ccd t)y thco(;rtI,ic 
ideas. The ininisters d churchcs, uphcl(I by txes l(,vied on tle wh()le 
population, retained for many ycars a prcdominating an(| alnost unlimited 
authority. 

DECLINE OF THE NEW ENGLAND CONFEDERATION (1663 A.D.) 

New Haven thus absorbed into Connecticut, the ucw province sent hence- 
forward but two representatives to the ceting of commissioncrs for the United 
Colonies of New England. The political cors(;quence of thttt board wa, h()w- 
ever, terminated. Thc superintendence of the Indian missions, «n(| the 
disbursement of the funds remittcd from England for that purpose, became 
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henceforth its chief business. The meetings bec,me triennil, nd soon 
entircly cescd. 
While Connecticut and Rhode Islnd were rejoicing in their charters, 
MassoEchutts remined uneasy and suspicious. An evsive nswer hd been 
returned to the royal letter. The only concession ctually mde ws the 
,dministrtion of justice in the king's nme. Meanwhile, complints g,inst 
the colony were multiplying. Gorges and Mason, gmndsons of the grntees 
of Mine nd New Hmpshire, lleged tht Massachusetts hd occupied their 
provinces. Wrongs and encrochments were lso lleged by the chiefs of 
the Narr:gnsetts, who prayed the king's interference nd protection. Con- 
troversics h'd arisen as to thc bound:ries of Connecticut and Rhodê Island 
on the one side, and of Rhode Island and l'lymouth colony on the other, 
and as to the titlc to lands in that vicinity under purchascs from the Indians. 
The king presently signific(l his intcltion to send out commissioncrs for hearing 
and dctcrmining all these m:ttcrs--a pîece of information which occasion((t 
no little «darm in Mass:chusetts, aggravatcd by thc al)pcarance of a large 
co(;t. A f,st wts procl:fimd. The charter was intrusted to a oelect con- 
mittce of the gceral cour{, for safe-kccping. 
The commissioners scle«,te(t 1)y the king wcre sent with a snall armament 
to take possession ()f New Nethcrlan(ts. ()n the arrival of thc commissioners 
at Boston, i August, 1664, and their first intcrcourse wih the n:gistrates, 
thc magistrates dcclare(l themsclvcs unauthoriscd to raisc troops for the 
expe(tition thither witlout the connt of thc gcneral court. Th¢ commis- 
sioners (leclincd to rwait the meeting of that body, an(t (leparted, a(tvising 
the ,gistrates :rgainst thcir return to takc the king's letter into serious con- 
si(tcra, ti(n. The court, which presently met, vote(1 two hundred soldiers; 
but thcy wcre not w«(le(t, New Netherlands having already submittcd. 
The l)col)le of Connecticut, wcll satisficd at tlm subjcction of tle Dutch, 
with whom thcy h:t(t been in such constant collision, and htving boun(lary 
quest,i()ns to settl(; bot, h on the cast an(1 west, r(,ceivc(1 the king's commis- 
sion(,rs with all respect. Governor Winthrop, as wc bave sccn in a forncr 
chapter, accomp:ni('(t th(,m to the conquest of New Netherl,nds. Aftcr set- 
tling thc boun(laries of ('«)nnecticut :n(1 New York, and leaving Nichols at 
New York as gov(,rnor, C«rr and Cartwright procce(led to Massachusctts to 
meet M:tvcrick. The hopes of the sectaries in that colony ha(t t»cen so far 
rais((l th,t Thom:ts Goul(1, with eight oth(,rs, after meeting for some tin(  in 
secret, had form,lly organiscd a Baptist church in Boston (M:y 28th, 1664). 
Prosecutions werc comnenc('(l ag:inst its 1)romincnt membcrs, who wer(, first 
a(lnonihct, then fin(,(1 for bscnce fron public worship, thon (lisfranchise(t, 
imprison('(1, and presently baishcd. But still thc orgtmisation contrivc(1 to 
survive, the first B:ptist church of Massachus(,tts. Still another inroa(t, 
less alarming, w:s now mttde upon ecclesiastical uniformity. The commis- 
sioners, on their arrival, c:msed the English church rvice to bc celebrat«'(t 
at Boston--the first performance of thtt hated ceremonial in that Puritan 
town. Out of respect to the invctcrate prejudices of the people, thc surplice 
was not ud. But thc liturgy alone was suflîciently distasful. 

MASSACHUSETTS IN CONFLICT WITH THE KINGS COMMISSIONERS 

The remonstrnces of Massuchusetts aginst the powers nd appointment 
of the commissioners were esteemed in Englnd unresonable and groundless. 
The magistrates were sturdy nd unbending; the commissioners were haughty. 
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overbearing, and consequentioE|. Both parties disliked and suspected each 
othcr, and the correspondencc between them soon dcgcncratcd into a bitter 
altercation. 
The conmissioncrs propo(t, at length, to sit in form, for the purpose of 
hearing complaints against the colony, of which no less than thirty had been 
exhibitcd. Thc gcncral court, by public proclmation (May 24th, 1665), at 
the sound of the trumpet, prohibited any such procedure, as contrary to 
thcir charter, and inwsive of their exclusive jurisdiction within the limits of 
Masswhus(,tts. Thus n('l,, n(t without a military force, or any means to 
support their authority, thc commissioners were ()blige(t to forego thcir inten- 
tions. Th(,y l)r('scntly lcft Boston, and t)roceeded to New Hampshire and 
Maine, wh(,re they (lecided in favour of the claires of Mason and Gorges. But 
th(; New H,'mpshire towns, stisficd with thê, rulc of Massachusetts, and 
afraid of Mason's prctcnsions to quit-rcnts, did not favour thc plans of the 
commission(;rs. More successful in Maine, where they wcrc supported by the 
ol(1 Episcopal party, th(,y issue(t commissions for a new govcrnment, which 
was ccordingly organis('d in June. On their rcturn to Boston, the magis- 
trates coI)l:ti('(1 that they ha(t (tisturbcd th(; perce of Maine, and requcsted 
an it(,rvi(,w. The commissioers refuse(t wih uch asperity, accusing the 
nagistratcs of tr('ason, and threaWning thc with the king's vengeance. 
Thc confissioners w('rc :ccustomd to hol(t of S:turday nights a social 
party at a tav(,rn in Ann street kept by ont Robert Vyfi, vintner. This was 
con t.rary to the law, which rcquired the strict observance of Saturday night 
as a I)arI, (f thc Lord's Day. A constat)le went to bm«k them up (January 
18th, 1666), but was bea, t«,t and (lrivcn off by Sir Robert Carr and his ser- 
vant. Mason, ,qnother constable, bol(let and ore zealous, immcdiatcly pro- 
c('('(l('(1 fo Vyal's tavern; but, (,tmwhile, thc party had mljourned to the 
bouse of a m(,rchant ov(,r the w:y. Mason went in, staff in hand, and 
rcproachc(l th(', king's of Iicers as they werc, who ought to set a better 
ex:t)l(', for being so uncivil as to beat a constablc ; telling thcm it was well 
thcy ha(l change(l their qutrrters, as otherwisc he shoul(1 bave arrestcd them 
all. "What," sai(l C,rr, "rrest the king's comnissioners !" "Yes," 
swere(l Mason, "thc king himself, ha,1 he been thcre." "Trcason ! treason !" 
shoutc(l Mtvcrick; "knave, thou shalt presently bang for this !" And he 
calle(I on thc COnlpany to take notice o1" the wor(ts. The nmtter finally came 
before thc gcncral court, whcrc Mason was acquitted of the more serious 
chtrgc, but w:ts fined for insolence and indiscretion, principally, no doubt, 
through appr«,hension lest somc handle might bc nmde of the mattcr by the 
 
commssoncrs. 
Httving transmitte(t fo England the rcsults of their labours, the commis- 
sioners prcscntly receivcd lctters of rccall, approving thcir conduct, and that 
of all the colonies cxcept Mass:tchusetts. That province was ordered by the 
king to appoint "rive able and meet pcrsons to make answer for refusing the 
juris(tiction of his " " " 
commssmners. This deman(1, transmitted through Mav- 
erick, who oent a, copy of the royal letter to the magistrates, occasioned no 
littlc alarn. Thc gcncral court was called together in special session in Sep- 
tember. From sending over agents, as that papcr required, they excused 
thems(,lves on thc groun(1 that no agents they coul(t send could make their 
case any plainer. "Prostrate bcfore his majesty," they beseech him "fo be 
graciously pleased to rest assured of their loyalty according to their former 
professions." At the sane rime thcy sent. a present of masts for the royal 
navy, and a contribution of provisions for the English fleet in the West Indies 
--scasonablc supplies, which wcrc graciously acknowledged. This bold step 
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of disobeyin the kin's specia| orders was hot taken, however, without great 
opposition. Circumstanccs at the moment favoured the theocracy. Char]es 
at this thne was very hard pressed. The Dutch war gave the king's ministers 
lu|| emp|oyment.. A Dutch fleet present|y safled up the Thames, and threat- 
ened L)ndon, a|ready ravaged by the p|aue and the reat tire. 
As yet the acts of trade were hard|y a subject of controversy. The par- 
liament, which had welcomed back the king, had indeed in 1660 re-enactcd, 
with additional clauses, the ordinance of 1651; an act which, by restricting 
exportations from Amcrica to English, Irish, and colonial vessels, substantially 
excluded foreign ships from all Anglo-American harbours. To this, which 
might bc rêgarded as a benefit by thc New England shipowncrs, a provision 
was added intended still further to isolate the colonies, the more valuable 
colonial staples, mentioned by naine and hence known as "enumerated 
articles," being rcquircd to bc shipped cxclusivcly to England, or some English 
colony. The exportation to the colonies was also prohibited of any product 
of Europe, unless in English vessels and from England, êxccpt horses, ser- 
vants, and provisions from Ircland and Scotland. But of thc "cnumerated 
articles," nonc wcrc produccd in New Eng]and. 
Shortly after the (lcparture of the royal commissioncrs, Leverett, now 
major-gcncral of the colony, was sent to Maint, with thrce other magistratcs 
and a bo(ty of horde, fo re-establish the authority of Massachusetts. In spite 
of the remonstrances of Nichols at New York, the new government late]y set 
up was oblige(t to yield (July, 1668). Scvcral pcrsons were punished for speak- 
ing irrcverently of the. re-cstal)lished authority of Massachusetts. 
The Quakers, as yet, had abatc(1 nothing of their cnthusiastic zeal, of 
which the colonists had a new specimen, that greatly trie(t their patience, in 
two young marrie(l wonen, who walkcd nakc(t through thc strccts of New- 
bury an(t S:le, in emulation of the prophet Ezekiel, as a sign of the naked- 
ness of the land. They werc whipped from town to town out of the colony, 
un(ter the law againsl, vagabond Quakcrs; the young husband of ont of them 
following the c,rt to which his wife was tic(t, and from timc to time interposing 
his bat between hcr nakel an(t blccding back and thc lash of the executioner.  
Mcanwhile the growing commerce of Boston began to attract the notice 
and envy of thc jcalous English merchants. Though the bouses wcre generally 
woodcn, and thc streets narrow and crookcd, "with little decency and no 
uniformity," that town, by far the largcst and most commercial in thc colonies, 
already had a population of seven or cight thousand; among them, some 
merchants of considcrable capital and active cntcrprise. New England 
tra(ting vesscls frequente(t the Southern colonies, which they supplied to a 
great extent with European goo(ls, taking in return tobacco, sugar, ru, 
and other tropical pro(lucts, which they sold in Spain, Italy, and Hollan(l, 
along with their own staples of fish and staves, thus evading the Navigation 
Acts, and interfering with that monopoly of colonial trade which the English 
merchants aimed to secure. Hence a new act of parliamcnt in 1672, imposing 
on the transit of "enun|erated articles" from colony to colony the saine duties 
payable on thc introduction of those articles into England. For the collection 
of thesc dutics, thc saine act authorised the establishment of custom-houses 
in the colonies, under the superintendence of the English commissioncrs of the 
customs. Sue, h was the origin of royal custom-houses in America, and of 
commercial dutics lcvicd thcrc by authority of parliament and in the naine 
of the king.h 
[ It is such intolerance that led Doyle 5 to characterise as "a grotesque delusion 
theory "that New England was, or wished to be thought, a home of spiritual freedom. '] 
H. W.--VOL. XXIII. L 
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KING PHILIPS WAR 
The attempts to Christianise the Indians of Ncw England have already 
been noticed. Many of them, by the efforts of John Eliot and the Mayhews, 
had been won from heathenism and the customs of savagc life to a knowledgc 
and love of the Christian religion, and a prcference for some of the habits of 
civilisation. Still the grcat mass of the aboriginal populttion remained 
heathens. Bancroft d estimatcs the Indian population in New England, 
west of the St. Croix, at about forty-five or fifty thousmd. Of these, ten 
thousand were in Mine, four thousand in New Hampshirc, twelve thousand 
in Massachusctts and Plymouth, and fifteen hundred in Connecticut. Ho 
supposes the white population wcst of thc Piscataqua to ha.ve be, en fifty thou- 
sand---double that of thc Indians. Among the so-clled "pmying Indians," 
some wcre educatcd, and one took a bachclor's dcgrcc, in 1665, at Harvard 
College. 
Thc treaty made by the Pilgrim Fathcrs with Massasoit had becn obscrved 
for more than fifty ycars. That powerful chieftain, dying, hd lof{, thc govcrn- 
ment in the hamts of his son, Alexander, whose ill-tr',tment at the hands 
of the whites, which had probably occasioncd his de:th, ma y in p:rt have 
led to the implacable hostility of his brother ant successor, Philip of Pokanoket. 
This chier, as well as most of thoso who were in alliance with him, had sternly 
rejectcd all persuasions to Christi:mity ; and if he n ursed in his bosom a strong 
vindictive fccling towards the colonists, it is certain that therc were 
reasons for it. The broad tcrritory which tmd once bcen the possession of his 
fathers had dwindled away, till a narrow region round Mount Hope By 
was all that had been spared by the gradual but irresistible encroachments 
of the colonists. Personal insults hd been offered to hiriself :n(l his family, 
and ho had been compelled, to surrender his arms and p,y triute. Fintflly, 
his secretry, Scusoman or Sassamon, an Indian who, after professing Christi«tn- 
ity, had apostatiscd md enMred his scrvice, had played the spy upon him, 
giving information of his intcnded movements. ]t was through his treacherous 
letters that the colonists learned that Philip ,nd his countryten h:d at lngth 
resolved to «dopt measures for their destruction. Fetring the conscqucnces 
of what he had donc, the renegade returt«,d to the protection of thc settlers, 
and was soon aftcr slain ty two of the lndian lc,tlers. The perpetrators of 
this deed were arrested, tried, and executed by the colonists. 
Philip was alarmed by the condcmnation of his counsellors; and finding 
that the war would incvittbly be forced upon him, he resolved to bc the first 
in the ficld. His tribe, the Pokanokets or Wampanoags, hving sent their 
wives and children to the Narragansets for security, commenced hostilities 
at Swansea. They menaced and insulted the inhbitants, and, aftcr killing 
some of the cattle in the fields, they broke open and rifled the houses. One 
of the Indians being shot by the English, who were highly exaspcrated at 
such proceedings, the former, in revenge, killed cight of the settlers. This 
was the beginning of King Philip's War, June 24th, 1675. 
It is said that Philip was hurried into the war by the ardour of his men 
some months before ho had intended to commence hostilities. He had many 
serious disadvantages to contend with. He had not succeeded in uniting 
all his countrymcn in opposition to thc colonists. A large portion of them 
were the allies of his enemies. The praying Indians would gladly have re- 
mained neutral, and such was the wish of Eliot; but Philip attacked them and 
drove them into hostility, although they werc still distrusted by the whites. 
The Indians were poorly supplied with provisions, and had no strongholds 
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or fortificd places to which they could retrcat; whilc thc English |md thc 
advantagcs of union, plcntiful supplics of arms and provisions, gtrrisoncd 
towns, and a superior knowldge of the art of war. 
Thc superstitious among thc English declarcd that "strange sights and 
sounds foreboded, in many parts of thc colonies, thc woes that wcre ncar; 
the singing of bullets, and thc awful passing away of drums in the air; invisit)lc 
troops of horscs were heard riding to and fro; and in a clcar, still, sunshiny 
morning, thc ptmntoms of men ferfully fiitting by " Thesc n(l othcr 
terrible omcns did hot, howcvcr, prevent the peoplc from mnking vigorous 
efforts to resist thc cncmy.i 
Thc wr was regardcd s n specil judgment in punishmcnt of prevailing 
sins. Among these sins, thc gen(,ral court of Mssachusctts, on O«t()bcr 19th, 
after consultation with thc ci(te,fs, enumer:t,(d negl(,ct i the training of tlc 
chil(lren of church mcmbers; t)ri(te, in men's wearing long and curl(,(t 
¢xcess in app:trel; naked breasts and ars, a, nd SUl)(,rflu()us ribbons; the 
t()l(,ration of Quakers; hurry to lea.v(, eeting t)(,f«)r(, t)lessing ask('(t; t)rofme 
cursing an(l swetrig; t, ipl)lig lous(s; w:mt of resl)(,c(, f()r ])a,r('nts; i(llencss; 
extortion in shopk(,(,1)('rs an(t mech:mics; an(l tlc ri(ting t'r«) t,ow to town 
()f married nmn an(1 wo('n, un(l«r prctence of att¢'(lig lectures": 
sinful cust.o, t('n(ling to lcw(lness." l)('nnlti(,s vcre (t¢'lOUc(,(1 tg:tinst ail 
thcse off('m('s, :t(l th(, p.rs('(',utio ()f the Quk(,rs w:s :gtin r(,n('w«,(t. A 
Quker woan h:(l r(,c('tly frightene(l lhe ()](1 S()uth (',ong(,g:I,i() i B()ston 
by c(«'rig (,tt (,et, ing-house cl()ttwl in sfck«loth, witl :tsl(,s o h(r h(,:(l, 
ber feet 1)fre, n(l hcr ftc( black(w(t, it('(lig to l)('rsonify th( stfll-l)OX , 
witl vhict sh(' thr(:tteed the «,olony in punishment f()r its sis.h 
Their usu:d modes of w:trf:tre were pr:wtis('( by tl( In(lians. Expedition 
after exI)edition w;ts s(nt ag:finst them, but they retr(':tt((l it() tt( r(mote 
sw:ml»s and were sale. Wh('n thc soldiers return(,d to th( eolony, th(,y w()ul(1 
:tgi emerg( fro tleir hi(ling-plt«es, t(t h:ve re«otrs( t.() I,h(ir system 
()f surl)rise , :ss:cre, m(l r(,tr«:t. Parties on tiroir way to church, or 
tl(, f:tfily firesi(l(', w(re s(l(tenly atI:clçe(l a(t sl:tghl,¢,r('(l in col(l blood. 
The towns of Ta,unton, N:mttsket, :tn(l I)artnouth w('re visit('(l with tire 
m(1 (hstruction. In ,luly  I):rty of Eglish :tttacke(l 1)hilip :t Poc:tsset, 
:m(l drove hi[ into : swamp, w]ich they surround((1. But the wily s:v:tge 
escape(l il.o the w(st(,rn prt of Mass:tchusctts, the country of thc Nipmu«s, 
whom he bcil('d to t:tke up urnes ag:dISt th(, «o]o[ists. Tbis tribe so(n ail,er 
set tir(, I,o th(' t, own of (uabo:g, :m(t massa(,,re(1 :my of the inhat)itants. 
The littlc :try of the aolonists arch('(1 into the couItry of the 
sets, who, dt,hogh professedly neutral, wer( known to give sleltcr t« the 
(,nemy. Tl(,y were forced into a tr(aty, accompanied by a proise to (leliv(,r 
up thc hostile In(li:ns who sh()uld retreat to tl('ir territory. This tr('aty 
was concludcd on the 15I,h of ,Iuly. Ther( was now a t)rospect of a spe('(ty 
terninati()n to the w:r. But it w:s only just begm. A sort of fr(,lzy s('emed 
to have seized all the Indians of New Englm(1. Thc castern tribes 
th( hatchet, and those on Connecticut river also joined in the w:tr on 
si(te of Philit). Thc towns of Hadley, tlatfi(,ld, D(crficl(1, N(rthti(,l(l, and 
Sugar Loaf Hill bore witness to their t.reachery and cruelty. In Octot)r 
tle Springfieht Indians deserte(t the alliance ()f the English, an(t, after burIfing 
three quarters of that town, joined King Philip. The treaty with the Narra- 
gansets was of short continuanec; for on the 9th of September, 1675, the 
commissioners of the three colonies, convinced of their treachcry, declared 
war against them, and ordered a body of one thousand mon to be sent to 
their rritory. 
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The time chosen for thc operations of this force ws the depth of wintcr, 
and their commander was Josiah Winslow. The abode of the Indians 
on an island of about rive or six acres, situated in an impassable swamp, the 
only entrance being upon  long tree lying over thc water, "so that but one 
.man could pass at a timc; but the water was frozcn; the trecs and thickets 
were white with their burden of snow, as ws the surface of the earth, so that 
the smallest movement of the Indiens could be seen. Within thc is]e were 
gthercd thc powers of thc Narraganset tribe, with thcir wives, families, and 
valuablc things; thc want of lcavcs and thick foliage allowed no ambush, 
and the sawtge must fight opcnly beside his own hearthstonc. It was thc 
close of (ltty when thc colonists came up to thc place; a fort, a blockhouse, 
and :t w:tll th,t p:sscd round the isle provcd thc skill as well :s rcsolution 
of th(' assailed; the frozen shores and watcr were quickly covered with the 
slain, a,(l then the Indiens fought at their doors and around thcir children ti]l 
11 wts lost, tnd a thousand of thcm fell." 
In this engagement the English loss was about two hundred and thirty 1 
[l leceler 19th, 1675]. It endel the offensive operations of the N;trragans,ts, 
wl s,{m after removed to the Nipmuc country. Mmy battles were sub- 
Seluently fought in quick succession, and the Indîns were hunted fron plwc 
t l»lw', mtil but t sh:ttow of their former greatness remined.i 
No log,r sheltere(l by the River Intians, who now begm to make their 
pe:we, :ml even :ttttcked by bands of the Mohawks, Phîlip returned to lis 
own e(untry, tl)ot Mourir IIope, where he ws still fiithfully sul)])or|,'l ly 
his fel' confedemte and relative, Witamo, squaw-sachem of Pocss,t. 
t'hilil) w:s wtchel and followed by Church, who surpriset his cnp (August 
lst), killet upwards of  hunlred of his people, and took prisoners his wife 
tnd loy. The disposal of this child ws a subject of nuch deliberttion. 
S,w'ral f the elders were urgent for putting hin to death. It was finally 
resolvcl to send him to Bermuda, to be sol(1 into slaverya fate to whieh 
any tler f the Indien captives were subjected. Wit«uo sh:m,d the 
lisasters of l'hilip. Most of lmr peoIle were killed or taken. She hers'lf 
«lrw'¢! while crossing a river in her flight; but her body wts recoverel, 
the boa.ci, eut off, wts stuck upon a pote at Taunton ami¢t the jeers an(t seoffs 
of the cl(ial soldiers and the tears and lamentations of the Indim prisoers. 
Philip still lurked in the swamps, but was now reduced to extremity. Again 
attcked by Church, he was killed by one of his own people, a deserter to the 
colonists. His l«t body w,ns beheded tmd (lmtrteret, thc sentence of the 
English law upon tr,itors. ()ne of his h,nds was given to the In(tin who 
had shot hin, tlld on the dsy appintcd for a public tlImksgiving (August 
17th) his hetd w,s crried in triumph to Plynouth. 
The I)(pultr rage against the In(|ians w,s excessive. Dettth or slavery 
was the ])ealty for all known or suspeete.d to bave been eon(;(,rne(| in she(l(tig 
Ènglish blood. Th(, (th(,r captives who fell into the ]tm(ls of the c()lonists 
were distribute(| ()lg them as ten-yettr servtmts. Roger Willimas receiw,(| 
 boy for his shtre. A large body of In(lians, assembled at Dorer to treat of 
peaee, were treaeherously ma(le prisoners by M,ior Waldron, who eomm,nde(l 
there. Some two hundred of these Indians, el,imed gs fugitives from Mss- 
ehusetts, were sent by w,ter to Boston, where some where h,nge(t, ,nd the 
rest shippe(l off fo be sold as slaves. Some fishermen of Marblehea, d having 
been killed by the In(tims at the eoEstwtrd, the women of th.t town, ts they 

[ Thwaites k purs the Indian loss at "about one thousand," and says" the contest was one 
of the most despertc of its kind over fought in America." ]t w fought in wht is now 
South Kingston, and is known as the Great Swmp Fight.] 
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came out of meeting on 
just been brought in and murdered them on the spot. The same ferocious 
spirit of revengc which governed the cotemporaneous conduct of Berkelcy 
in Virginia towards thosc conccrned in Bacon's rebellion, swaycd thc authorities 
of New England in their treatment of the conquered Indians. By the end 
of the year the contest was over in the south, upwards of two thousand Indims 
having been killed or taken. But some rime elapsed before a peace eoult 
be arrangêd with the eastern tribes, whose haunts it was not so casy to r¢,ach. 

EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON THE INDIANS AND ON THE COLONIES 

In this short war of hardly a year's duration the Wmnpanoags and N,'r- 
ragansets had suffered the rate of the Pequots. The work of conversion was 
now again renewed, and, after sueh overwhelming iroofs of Christian supe- 
riority, with somewhat greater sueeess. A second edition of the Iudian Old 
Test«zmcnt, whieh seems to have been more in demand than the New, was 
published in 1683, revised by Eliot, with the assistance of John Cotton, son 
of the "great Cotton," and minister of Plymouth. The fr,'tents of 
sub.ieet tribcs, broke in spirit, lost th(, sawtge freedoln and rude virtues of 
th¢'ir fathers, without ae¢luiring the laborious in¢lustry of the whites. Mmy 
perished by enlisting in the nilitm'y expe¢litions umtertaken in future y¢,ars 
tg, ainst Acadia and the West Inlics. The Indims intermarried with the 
l»l«tcks, ,'1 ttus eonfirmed their ¢h'gradation by assoeiating thenselves with 
another oppressed md unfortmate race. Gradually they dwin¢lled away. 
()n tle siCh, of the eolonists the eontest had also been very disastrous. 
Twelve or thirtcen towns had been entirely ruine¢t, and many others partially 
destroyed. Six humlred houses had been burned, near a tenth part of all 
in New England. Twelve eaptains and more  than six hundred men in the 
prime of life had fallen in battle. There was hardly a family not in nmurn- 
ing. The peeuniary losses and expenscs of the war were estinated at near 
a million of dollars. Massaehusetts was burdened with a heavy debt. No 
aid nor relief seens to bave eome from abroad, exeept a contribution from 
Ireland of £500 for the benefit of the sufferers by the war.h 
Thus was the race of Massasoit requited for his long-eontinued friendship 
to the whites. The Mohegans had remained faithful to the English during 
the war. Rhode Island had partieipa.ted in the sufferings of Massaehusetts. 
The advanee of the colonies in wealth and population was retarded a full 
half eentury. The eastern Indians, supplied with arms and eneouraged by the 
 t 
 rene , eontinued in arlns nearly two years longer, peaee not being restored 
till April, 1678. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE RECEIVES A ROYAL GOVERNOR 

Thc expense of this war had been borne by the colonies, without recourse 
to the mother country; and this was ruade a subjcct of reproach by the king's 
ministers, as im plying pride and insubordination. The project claires of 
Mason and Gorges with respect to New Hampshire and Maine were revivcd, 
and Edward Randolph, thc agent of Mason, and an emissary from the privy 
council, was sent out to demand from Massachusetts the relinquishment of 
her jurisdiction over those colonies. He arrived in the summer of 1676, 
bcfore Philip's War was tcrminated ; and the colonists thus found themselves 
compelled at the same time to defend themselves against the sovereign in 
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England and the savages at thcir firesides. Stoughton and Bulkeley were 
despatched as agents to England to support the intercsts of Massachusetts. 
The result of the lcgal proceedings in England was that the iurisdiction of 
Massachusetts over New Hampshire ceased; but it was prcserved in Maine 
by an arrangement with the succcssful claimant. The king had offered to 
purchase Maine, in order to unite it with New Hampshirc, and bestow both 
on his son, the duke of Monmouth ; but bcfore he hd completed thc bargain 
the agents of Massachusetts purchased the (:,orges title for twclvc hundred 
and fifty pounds; and thcy continued to hold it, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the king. 
Thc inhabitants of New Hampshire were desirous to remain attachcd to 
Massachusctts; but they were compelled to subit and receivc a royal gov- 
ernor, thc first that over exercised power in New England. The office was 
confcrrcd on Edward Cranfi¢'ld, who, likc Randolph, was a rapacious advc- 
turer, btcnt on making a fortune, by urging the claires of Maison fo thc soil, 
which the people had purchascd from others, and inprovcd by thcir own 
lat»our. Aftcr involving himself in controvcrsics anal alterctions with the 
settlers and their legisltivc assembly, in which he ws continu,lly filed, hc 
fim]ly slicitcd Iris own rccall. Shortly aftcr his departure, New Hampshirc 
resue! her comcction with Massachusctts, and retained it until thc British 
revolution of 168. 

MASSACHUSETTS ROBBED OF ttER CHARTER (1683 A.D.) 

The cnforcement of the Navigation Acts became now a source of contro- 
versy b(,tween M«ssachusctts and the crown. In order to compcl obcdicnce 
to these laws, , forfciture of the chtrter w:s thre:tened; tmd thc gcncrl 
court, ft(,r declaring tht the Acts of Nvigation were an invasion of th«,ir 
rights, so long as they were not represented in parliament, gave them l(,gal 
ï()rce by an act of their own. This preserved their consistency, and saved 
th(: charter for the time; but it wts hot long before the corrupt court of 
Ch:rlcs II commenced the work of dopriving the cities nd corporate towns 
oI" England of thcir chartcrs, and Masachusetts could no longer hope to be 
spr('(1. New gents were despatched to England, howevcr, to avert the 
danger; but in 1683  qo warranto ws issued.i 
Thus tyranny triumphed, and the charter fell. Thîs was the last effective 
act of Charles II relative to Mss,chusctts; for bcfore any new government 
could be settled, the monarch was de,d. His death and tht of the charter 
were nearly contemporary. The accession of James II to the English throne 
took place in February, 1685. The conditîon of the colony had long awakened 
the gloonicst apprchensions. The worst fears seemed confirmed, therefore, 
when, before the death of Charles, it was reported that Kirke, the ferocious 
nd detest:tble govcrnor of Tngier, and infamous at a later date as the asso- 
ciate of Jeffreys, hd been appointed thcir governor. There were all the 
symptoms in thc country of an expiring constitution. Scveral of the towns 
had refused to send deputies to the gencral court, and little was transacted 
by that once active body. Resentment was sbown towards those magistmtes 
who had favoured the surrender of the charter. It was a relief to the people 
to find tht Joseph Dudley was appointed president by the king, instead of 
Kirke. It was the substitution of , lesser evil for one infinîtely greater. 
The general court was then in session; a copy of his commission was pre- 
scnted and read; nd a reply was returned, complining of its rbîtmriness, 
and that the people were bridged of their liberties as Englishmen. 
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Randolph served his writs of quo warranto against Rhode Island and 
Connccticut; and the New England colonies, having lost the freedom which 
they had so long enjoyed, were destined to experiencc the rigours of a despot- 
ism the more galling from its contrast with their former liberties. 
At length the dreadcd change came ; and in the depth of winter his maiesty's 
frigate Kingfisher arrived on thc toast, and Sir Edmund Andros, a "poor 
knight of Guernsey," glittering in scarlet and lace, landed at Boston as 
"eaptain-gcncral and governor-in-ehief" of all New England, with "eom- 
panies of soldiers brought from Europe to support what was to be imposed" 
upon the eolony, ,nd "repeated nmnaees that some hundreds more were 
intended." His commissions, "norc illcgal and arbitmry than that of Dudley 
and Empson, granted by Henry Vil," has bccn preserved, and its powers 
were suffieiently full and despotie.e But, as this is hot the first appearanee 
of Andros in Ameriean history, wc nust go baek and bring forward the story 
of New York and thc other settlements wherein he first won notoriety.a 

THE CAREER OF ANDROS IN NEW YORK 

By the Trety of Westminstcr in 1674 New York was restored to the 
English, as wc have sem, an(l all other c()nquesl,s m,(te during the w:r returned 
to their former possessors. Thc vali(lity of his former eharter being ques- 
tioncd, the duke of York took out a second this year. It cnpowered him to 
g()vern the inhabitants by sueh or(lianc«s as ho or his assigns should cstab- 
lish, and to adnfinister justice aecording to the laws of England, allowing an 
a.ppc,l to the king in 1)crson. It prohibite(l tradc without his permission, 
and imposed the usual (luty on exports and imports. It is singular that in 
neither of his eharters was the brother of the king granWd sueh extraordi- 
nary rights and privilegcs as were eonferred on Lord Baltimore. Thc duke 
of York rctained the govcrnrncnt of the eolony, undcr this eharter, until he 
aseendc(1 the throne of England as Jamcs II. 
Sir Ednund An(tros was the first governor under the new ehartcr, and he 
thus eommeneed a carter which has given him a eonspieuous place in the 
annals of nearly evcry eolony for the twenty ycars following. The duke had 
instrueted Andros to exereise humanity and gentleness, to administer justice 
aeeording to the forms observed by his predeecssors, and to respect private 
rights and possessions in reeeiving the surrender of the province from the 
Duteh. But his ehoiee of a governor was a most unhappy one. The same 
tyranny whieh afterwards eharaeterised his administration in the New Eng- 
land colonies also marked his course here.i 
The country whieh, after the reeonqucst of the New Nether]ands, was 
again eonveyed to the duke of York ineluded the New England frontier from 
the Kennebee to the St. Croix, extended eontinuously to Conneeticut river, 
and was bounded on the south by Maryland. We have now fo trace an 
attempt to eonsolidatc the whole eoast north of thc Delaware. The inhab- 
itants of the eastern part of Long Island resolved, in town meetings, to adhere 
to Conneetieut. The ehartcr eertainly did not eountenanee their decision; 
and, unwilling to be deelared rêbels, they submittêd to New York. 
Andros, with armed sloops, proeeeded to Conneetieut (July 9th, 1675) to 
vindieate his jurisdietion as far as the river. On the first alarm, William 
Leet, the aged deputy governor, one of the first seven pillars of thê ehureh of 
Guilford, edueated in England as a lawyer, a rigid republiean, hospitable 
even to regieides, eonvened the assembly (July 10th, 1675). A proclamation 
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was unanimously voted, and forwardcd by express fo Bull, thc captain of the 
company on whose firmness the independcnce of the littlc colony rested. 
It arrived ]ust as Andros, hoisting thc king's flag, dcmanded the surrender 
of Saybrook port. Immcdiately the English colours wcrc raised within the 
fortress. Dcspairing of victory, Andros attempted persuasion. Having been 
allowed to land with his pcrsonal retinue, he assumcd authority, and in the 
king's name ordcred thc duke's patent, with his own commission, to bc read. 
In the king's name, he was commanded to desist, and Andros was overawed 
by the fishermen and farmcrs who formed thc colonial troops. Their procla- 
mation he ealled  slender affair, aml an ill requital for his intcnded kindne. 
The Saybrook militi, cscorting him to his boat, saw hin sail for Long Island, 
and Connect, icut, resenting the ggres- 
sion, ruade  leclaration of its wrongs, 
sealed it with il,s seal, aml transnitted 
it to the neighbouring plantations. 
In New York itself Amlros was 
hardly nore welcoe than at Say- 
brook; fr the obelient servant of 
the luke f York discouragt'l every 
nel,ion of assenlflies, anl levied eus- 
le,ms without l,]e constant of t}e l»eople. 
But since tle Purit, ms «f Lmg Islan(t 
claiim,l a represel,ative government 
« as an inalienM»le English tirthright, 
':. ,. and the whole population opposed the 
 (. "%  ruling systcm as a tyranny, the gov- 
crnor, who was personally free from 
 ;.; . vicious dispositions, advised his mas- 
< '« ,',  ter to conce(le legislative franchises. 
..,  ',  James put his whole character into 
¢'@: x his reI)ly to (tr()s (,lanuary 1st, 
"   1677), which is as follows" 
I cannot but suspe('t assemblies would be 
of dangerous consequen(.c ; nothing being more 
SiR EDMVND ANDaOS known than thc aptness of such bodics to as- 
(1637-1714) sume  themselvcs many privileges, whi('h 
prove destructive to, or very often disturb, the 
peacc of govcnmmnt, when they are allowed. 
Ncither do I sec any use for them. Things that nccd redress may bc sure of finding it a 
the (luarr sessions, or by the legal and ordinary ways, or, lastly, by appeals to myself. 
However, I shall be ready  consider of any proposal you shall send. 

In November, some lnonths after the province of Saga(tahoc, that is, 
Maine beyond the Kennebee, had been proteeted by a fort and a eonsiderable 
garrison, Andros hastened to England ; but he eouht not give wisdorn to the 
duke; and on his return (November, 1678) he was ordered to continue the 
duties whieh, at the surrender, had been established for three years. In the 
next year the revenue was a little increased. Yet it should be a(tded that 
the taxes were hardly three per cent. on imports, and really insuflïcient to 
mect the expcnses of the colony; while thc claire fo exorcise pr.erogative in 
the church was abandoned. What was wanting to the happmess of the 
people ? Prompted by an exalted instinct, thcy demanded power to govem 
themselves. Discontent crcated a popular convention in 1681; and if the 
two Platts, Titus, Wood, and Wicks of Huntington, arbitxarily summoned 
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to Ncw York, were still more arbitrari]y thrown înto prison, thc fixe(l pur- 
pose of the ycomanry rcmMne(t unshakcn. 
The government of New York w,s quietly maintained over the settlcmcnts 
south and wcst of the Dclawarc, till they wcre grantcd to l»em,; over the 
Jerseys An(tros claimcd a paramount authority. We bave secn thc Quakcrs 
rcfer thc con tcst for dccision to an English commission. 

PROGRE,S OF EAST NEW JERSEY; SCOTCII EMIGRATIONS 

In east New" Jersey, Philip Carteret had, as the <lel)uty of Sir G(,orge, 
resumed the govermn(,nt in 1675, an(l, g:ifing p(>t)ularity by l)OStl)()ning tle 
payment of quit-rents, confirne(l lit)erty ot' c()nsciee(, with r(,t)resettive 
goverwnt. A direct tra(l(' with Englan(1, unencuber(,(l by customs, was 
cncourag(,d. The comncrce of New Y()rk was ('n(lmgered t)y ttm copeti- 
tion; and, disregarding a secon(! I):ttent fron the duk(, of-Y()rk, A(lros claimed 
thtt thc ships of New Jersey should pay tribut(, at M:mhatta. Af ter long 
alterc:ttios, and the arrest of C:trteret, termimtt(,(l only 1)y l,h(' h()msl, ver(lict 
of a New York jury, An(lros agai entered New Jers(,y (,lune 2(1, 16S0), to 
intifi(late il,s assel)ly by tt( r()yl l):t(,nt to tl( (luk('. 
The tirmwss of th(' l(,gisl:ttur(, pr(,s,rv(,([ tt(' i(l('l)('n¢l('e(' of N(,w Jersey; 
tl( (lecision of Sir Willi:ttt .lon(,s l)rot('ct('(l its I)('()l)le :tg:tist :trl)itr:try taxa- 
tions; its prosl)('rity sl)rang fr)n the mis(,ries ()f Sc()tl:(1. Tl( truste(s of 
Sir George CarWr(,t, tired of tle bur(le of e()l(i:tl ])r()l)(,rty, (,xl)()se(t their 
I)rovince to sale; :m(l the un:q)propril('d (lo:ti, wilh juris(lic(i()n ()ver thc 
iive thous:md tlre:(ly l)l:mWd o the s()il, w:s l)urclas('(l by :u association 
of twelvc Qu:k(,rs, un(let the :usl)ic(,s of Willia l'en, l)oss('ssi()n w:ts 
soon t:tken t)y Thons:fs Ru(lyrd in 1682, s gov(,rnor or agen(, for the 1)ur - 
clser. Meantime tte tw(lve prol)riet()rs sel('cte(1 each a l):trtner; and to 
the tw(,nty-four, a()ng whom was the timor()us, cruel, ifi(tuitous Pertl, 
afWrwr(ls ctncellor of Sc()tlan(t, :md the :niable, lerne(, nd igefious 
B:trcl:y, a new an(1 ltest t)unt of cast New Jersey ws gr:mte(l by thc 
(tukc of York (Marc] 14th, 1683). Fr()t Scotl:m(l tle ]:rgest cmigr:ttion 
was expecW(t; and t() its pcople an urgumet was a(l(lress(d in fvour of 
removing to  country whcrc thcrc was roon for a nmn to tlourisl without 
wronging his neighbour. 
This is the era at which cast New Jersey, till now chiefly colonisc(l from 
New England, 1)ecmm the sylun of Scottish Presbyteri:ns. Wh( lins hot 
he:trd of the ruthless crines by which thc Sturts attenpled to pl:mt Et)is- 
coptcy in Scotlm(l, on the ruins of C:dvinism, md cxtirpte thc fitl of a 
whole people ? Just after the grant of east New Jersey, a procl:mtti()n, upar- 
alleled sincc the (lays whcn va drovc thc Netherln(ls into în(tepedence, 
proscribed all who had over commune(1 with rebels, and put twcnty thousad 
livcs at the mcrcy of informers. After the insurrection of Monmouth in 684, 
the snguinary cxccsscs of despotic revenge wcre rcvived, gibbets erected in 
villages to intimidate the people, and soldiers intrusted with the execution 
of the laws. Scarcc a Presbytcrian family in Scotland but was involvcd in 
proscriptions or pcnalties; the jails overfiowed, and their tenants wcre sold 
as slavcs to the plantations. 
The indemnity proclaimed on thc accession of James ]I was an act of 
delusive clcmency. Every day wretched fugitives wcre tricd 1)y a jury of 
soldiers, and exccuted in clustcrs on the highways ; womcn, fastee(1 to stakes 
neath the sea-mark, were dromd by the rising tide; thc dgco wem 
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crowded with men perishing for want of water and air. The humanity of 
the govcrnment was barbarous; of the shoals transported to America, the 
women were often burned in the cheek, the mcn marked by lopping off their 
ears. Is it strange that many Scottish Presbyterians of virtue, education, 
and courage, blending a love of popular liberty with religious mthusiasm, 
came to east New Jersey in such numbers as to give to the rising common- 
wealth a permanent character ? The country had for its governor the gentle 
Robert Barcla.y, whose merits as chief proprietary are ,'ttested by his wise 
selection of deputies, and by the peace and happiness of his coloy. Thus 
the mixed chamcter of New .Jersey springs from the differcnt sources of its 
people. Puritans, Covenanters, and Quakers met on her soii. 
Everything breathed hope except the cupidity of the duke of York and 
his commissioners. They still struggled to levy a tax on the commerce of 
New Jersey, and at last to overthrow its indcpendence. The decision of 
Joncs, which had for a season protected thc commerce of New Jersey, roused 
the merchants of New York. The legality of customs arbitrarily assessed 
was denied by the grand jury; and Dyer, the collector, was indicted as a 
,  
traitor against thc king, for having encroached on the Enghsh liberties of 
New York. Without regard fo the danger of the prece.l('t, Dyer was sent 
for trial to England, where no ,'ccuser followed him. M{,antinm ships that 
entere{1 Mmhattan harbour visited no custom-housc, and for a few short 
mon ths the vision of ïree trade was realised. 

NEW YORK RECEIVES A CItARTER OF LIBERTIESj DONGAN GOVERNOR (1683 A.D.) 

Thus was New York left without a revenue, just as Andros returned to 
Englant; md the granl jury, the sheritt of Yorkshire, the provisimal gov- 
en,or, the eouneil, the corporation of New York, all joined to entre.'tt for tle 
people a share in legislntion. Tle duke of York was at the saine ti<, soli<;- 
ite<l by those about him to sell the territory. He <teant<*<l the mlviee of 
one who always advised honestly; and no sooner had thc father of Pelmsyl- 
vania, aftcr a visit at New York, transmitted an aeeount of tle reforms whict 
tte province required, than, without de!ay, Colonel Thomas Dongan, a papist, 
came owr as govemor, with instructions to eonvoke a free lcgislature. At 
last, after long effort, on the 17th of Oetober, 168,3, about seventy years after 
Manhattan was first oeeupied, about thirty years after the demand of the 
popular convention by the Duteh, the representatives of the people met in 
assembly, and their self-established "eharter of liberties" gave New York a 
place by the side of Virghfia and Massaehusetts. 

Supreme legislativc power [such was its deelaration] shall forever be and reside in the 
governor, council, and people, met in gencral assembly. Evcry freeholder and freema shall 
vote for reprcscntation witlout restraint. No freeman shall surfer but by judgmcnt of his 
pecrs, and all trials shall be by a jury of lwclve men. No tax shall be assesscd, on any preten(.c 
whatevcr, but by the consent of the assembly. No seaman or soldier shall be quartcred on the 
inhabittmts against their will. No martial law shall exist. No person professing faith in God 
by. J.esus Christ, shall at any time be any ways disquieted or questioned for any diffcrence of 
opinion. 

Thus did the collision of diffcrent elements eliminate the intolerance and 
superstition of the early codes of Puritanism.d 
The Dutch and English of the colony were from this rime firmly com- 
pacted into one national body, and their union strcngthencd by frequent in,r- 
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marriage. The next year, the long-disputed subiect of thc boundary bctwccn 
New York and Connccticut was amicbly settlcd by a trcaty with the pro- 
vincil uthorities. 

TREATY WITH THE FIVE NATIONS 

The administration of Dongan was chieflv distinguished by the attention 
whieh he bestowed upon Indian affairs, md especially his treaty with the 
Five Nations. This Indian eonfed«raey has bcen so fanious in the annals 
of our country that it will bc well hem to c,)nsider its organization and early 
history. It had long existe(t in the neighbourhood of thc colony, and indeet 
elained tre origin derived from tire remotest antiquity. Its members reckoned 
th('mselves supcrior to all tll(,, rest of mankind, an(l a system of wise and 
I)olitic nesuI'eS had aequir('(l t,h(,n  degree of power and importance never 
attainet by any other of tle North Americm tril)es. They had adot)ted 
the II.oman pril«iple of ieorp¢rating the people of eonquered nations with 
th('mselves, so ttmt, sone of th(,ir wisest saehens and hardiest warriors were 
d(,rive(t from defeated t'oes. Each nation lmd its S('l)arat( republicar con- 
sti(ution, i which ocial p()wer an(t dignity were elimed only by age, procured 
only by neriI,, :md retaine(l only during the continuace of public esteem. 
Th(,y p()ssesse(l to an unusual (legree the In(tian virtues ()f fortitudc in 
the (,n(tur:mee of 1)aih and strong attachnent to liberty. All ttm neighbour- 
ing trib('s 1)a,i(l tribute to then, an(t non(,, could ake war or peace without 
tl(, e()ns('nt ()f tlm Five Nations. I 1677 thc confc(teracy 1)ossesscd two 
lh(ns:m(l ()ne lmndre(t m(1 tifty fighting men ; :m(l il is easily to be seen that 
a :t[ io of this strength, witl the boldness and hardihood of character wlich 
is :dways :ttCribu(,(,d t() the, could hardly rail to render thcmsclves formidable 
t() t,]e whitc s('ttlers. 
Tl(' Five Natiols were cngagcd in a war with the powcrful tribe of the 
Adirodacks at the Cime thc French first scttled in Canada, and had driven 
th(,ir (ei(,s b(,.fore then; when Champlain, wh<) con<tucte<l the French 
c«)lony, .()ined the Adir<)n(lacks, md by superior conduct, an(t the use of tire- 
arlS, (l(,f(':m'(l the Five Nati()ns in several combats an(1 greatly re<tucc(t their 
unt)('rs. T]e settlements of the Dutch on the ttudson river at this critical 
jmct,ure furnished the Fivc Nations with a supply of arns and amnunition, 
m(l thus enable<t them to renew the war with so much spMt and <tetcrmi- 
nation that they succeedcd in c<>mpletely annihilating thc tribe <)f the A<tiron- 
(lacks. ttence originated the hatred entertained by the confederacy against 
the French, an(1 their grateful at.tachment to thc people of New York. 
In the wintcr of 1665 a party of French despatched against the Five 
Nations by Courcelles, the governor of Cana<la, lost their way amidst wastcs of 
sow, an<l, after cnduring extreme miscry, arrived in the grcatest distress at 
Schenecta(ty, where Corlear, a Dutchman of some consideration, touched with 
comptssion at their misfortunes, receive<l them kind]y, supplied th(,m with 
provisions, and by enploying influence and artifice with the In(tians induced 
thcm to save their unfortunate encInies. Courcelles expressed nmch gratitude 
for Corlear's kin(tness, and the Indians never resented his bencvolent stratagcm. 
Peace was concluded between the French and Indians in 1667, and continucd 
with little interruption until Colonel Dongan's administration. 
The French, meantime, had advanced their scttlements along the St. 
La,once, and in 1672 buîlt Fort Frontenac, on the northwest bank, near 
Lake Ontario. The Jcsuit priests were actively engaged among the Indians, 
giving them religious instruction, and acquiring an influence by which many 
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of them were led to remain neutral, while the largcr number bccame the 
auxiliaries of the Frcnch in timc of war. Colonel Dongan sought to cstablish 
peace with his powerful neighbours, and in July, 16S4, he, in conjunction 
with Lord Effingham, governor of Virginia, concludcd with the Five Nations 
a definite treaty of peace, cmbracing all the English settlements and all tribes 
in alliance with them. In accordance with their customs, hatchcts, corre- 
sponding to the number of the English colonies, wcre solemnly buried in the 
earth by the Indians. This treaty was long and inviolably adhered to. De 
la Barre, the govcrnor of Canada, invaded the country of thc Five Nations 
the same year; but famine and disease rcduced his army, and ho was com- 
pelled to sue for p(;ace and return in disgrace. His successor, De Nouville, 
le(! a larger ary into thc territory, but with no bettcr success, being dcfcated 
with henvy loss. 
On the death of Charles II, in 1685, the duke of York ascen(ted the throne 
of England, with the title of James II. Thc peoI)le of New York now solic- 
ited , new constitution, which had been promisc(l thc by the newly crcted 
king when he was as yet only duke of York; but, not ashte(l to violate his 
former promises, he returnc(1 a c:dm refusal, htving alrea(ly dctcrmined to 
establish in New York the saine arbitrary system which he <lesigned for New 
England. The ncxt yer ad(tition:fl taxes were imp<)se(|, a(l th(, existence of 
,'. printing-press in ttw ])rovince was forbi(l(ten. Tlm French niisters had 
the address to conclu(|e with thc ki,g a treay of neutrality for Aerica, wlict 
prove<t highly dis(tvat:geous for the col<>ny, pr()viding that n('ith<,r ]>arty 
should give assist:mce to In(tian tribes ut war with th(, other. Tlis (li(l (t 
prevent th<; French from exciting hostilities betwe(,n their h(li:m a(thcr(,nts 
and the Five Natios; but it copelle<t the Enlish to rcfr:fin fro assist- 
ing these, th('ir tmcient allies. Such a change of treatmcnt on the part of 
the proprietttry produccd a corresponding change in the sentiments of the 
colonists, who now became turbulent and discontcnted.i 

CONSOLIDATION OF THE NORTHERN COLONIES UNDER ANDROS 

With all his faults, James II had a strong sentiment of English nationality ; 
and in consolidating the northern colonies, ho hoped to engage the energics 
of New England in dcfence of thc whole English fr()tier. 
At last, as wc bave sccn, Sir Edmund Andros, glittcring in scarlet and 
lace, landed at Boston as governor of all New England (Deccmbcr 20th, 1686). 
How unlike Penn at New Castle ! He was authorize(l to removc 'tnd appoint 
members of his council, ,nd, with their consent, to make laws, ly ttxcs, 
and control the militia of the country. Ho was instructed to toit, rate no 
printing-press, to encourage Episcopacy, and to sustain authority by force. 
From New York came West as secretary; and in the council four subservient 
members, of whom but ont was a New England man, alone commandcd his 
attention. The other members of the council formed a fruitless but united 
opposition. 
A series of measures followed, the most vcxatious and tyrannical to which 
men of English descent were ever expose(t: "Th(; wicked walked on evcry 
side, and the vilest men were exalted," said Cottol Mather.m As agents of 
James II, thcy established an «rbitrary government; as men in office, they 
covcted large emoluments. The schools of learning, formcrly so wcll taken 
care of, werc allowed to go to (|ecay. A town-meeting was allowcd only for 
the choicc of town oflïccrs. Tire vote by ballot was rejectcd. To a com- 
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mittcc from Lynn, Andros said plainly, "There is no such thing as a town 
in thc whole country." To assemble in town-meeting for delibcration was an 
act of scdition or a riot. None might ]cave the country without a specia! 
permit. Probatc fees were increascd almost twenty-fold. To the scrupulous 
Puritans, the idolatrous custom of laying the hand on thc Bible, in taking an 
oath, operatcd as a widely-disfranchising test. 
The Episcopal service had nevcr yet becn performed within Massachusctts 
Bay, exccpt by the chaplin of the hatcd commission of 1665. Its day of 
liberty was corne. Andros dcmandcd one of the mecting-houscs for the 
church. Thc wrongs of , century crowded on the memorics of the Puritans 
as thcy answercd, "Wc cannot with a good conscience consent." Goodmn 

Necdham decl,rcd he woul(l not ring the b(;ll; but at the appointcd hour 
th(; b(;ll rang, March 25th, 16,7, and in a Boston rmeting-house the common 
pnyer ws re«t(t in « surI)lic('. 
At thc inst:nce and with the special concurrence of Jamcs II, a tax of a 
pemy in l:hc I)OU<l, and a t)()ll-tax of twcnty ponce, with a subse(lucnt increase 
of duties, werc l:ti(t by An(lros an(1 his council (March 3r(1, 1687). The towns 
generally refuse(t I)ayIn('nt. Wilb<)re, of T»unton, was iInprisoncd for writing 
a protest. To the people of Ipswich, in town-meeting, John Wise, the mifistcr 
who use(t to assert, "Denoc.'tcy is Christ's govcrnmcnt in church and state," 
advised resistancc. "Wc bave," said he, "a good God and a goo(l king; 
we shall (lo well to stan(1 to out privileges." "You have no privilegc," 
tnswercd ont of the council, after the arraignment of Wise and the selectmcn, 
"y()u havc no privil(,ge l('ft you but not to be sold as slaves." "Do you 
believ(,," dem.n(ted An(lros, "Joe and Tom may tell the king what money he 
may bave ?" The writ of habeas corpus was withheld. The prisoncrs pleoEded 
Magna Charta. "Do not think," rcpliêd onc of the judgcs, "the laws of 
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England follow you to the ends of the earth." And in iris charge to thc 
packed ury, Dudley spoke plainly, "Worthy gcntlemen, we expect a good 
verdict from you." The verdict followed; and after imprîsonment came 
heavy fines and partial disfranchisemcnts. 
Oppression threatcned the country with ru|n; and the oppressors, quoting 
an opinion current among the mercantile monopolists of Engl:md, answered 
without disguise, "It is not for his majesty's interests you should thrivc." 
Lynde, of Charlestown, produced an Indian dee(1. ]t ws l)ronounced "worth 
no more than the scratch of a bear's paw." Lands wcre bel(|, hot by . feudal 
tenure, but undcr gr,'nts from the general court to towns, and from towns 
to individuals. The town of Lynn produccd its records; thcy wcrc slightcd 
"as not worth a rush." Others pleaded t)oss(,.ssi()n an(| use of the land. 
"You take possession," it was answere(1, "for the king." Tle lan(ls reserved 
for the poor, generally all common lan(|s, were apl»ropriate(t by fav()uritts; 
writs of intrusion wcrc multiplied; and fees, amotuting in somc c:scs to 
()n«,-fourth thc value of an cstatc, were exacted for grantig , paWnt to its 
owner. A seh;ctcd jury offercd no relief. "Out condition," s:fi(1 ])anf()rth, 
"is littlc inferior to ,bs()lutc slavcry"; and thc t)c()I)l(' of Iyn afWrw:tr(ts 
gave thanks to G()d for their escaI)c from the worst of 
ernor itwde(l liberty and pr()I)('rty :tfter sucl a [:mner," s'ai(t the teml)er.'tc 
Increase Mathcr, "as no man couht say anything was his own." 

RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE AND C()NNECTICUT LOSE THEIR LIBERTY (16S7 A.I).) 

The jurisdiction of Andros had, from thc first, comprehen(lcd all New 
Englnd. Against the charter of Rho(|e ]sland a writ of quo w(«rranto 
b(;cn issued. The judgment .gainst Masschusctts left no hol)(, ()f I)rot('cti«)n 
from the courts, submissivc to the royal will; and thc Qu:tkers, .cting 
instructions from thc towns, rcso]vcd not "to stand nuit," but to alp(,al to 
the consciece of the king for thc "privileges an(l libcrtics grnte(| t)y Ch:trl(.s 
Il, of blcssed memory." The c()lony of Rho(lc Island h(| cause to bh,ss 
memory of Charles II. Soon after tlm arriwfl of A(|ros, he (lemandcd the 
surren(|er of the charter. Waltcr Clarke, the governor, insiste(1 on wh|ring 
for "a titrer se.'son." Repairing to Rho(le Islan(l, Andros (tissolvc(1 its 
governm(;nt a.n(l broke îts seal (January 12th, 1687); rive of its citizcns w(,re 
appoitc(1 memb(;rs of his council; n(l  comlnission, irresponsibh; to the 
pcoplc, ws substitute(1 for the suspendcd system of freedom. 
In the .utumn of the samc yer, Andros, ,ttcnde(l 1)y some of his council, 
and by an armed guard, set forth for C()nnecticut (Octobcr 26th, 1687), to 
assume the govcrnment of that pl.ce. On the third writ of quo warr(«nlo, 
the colony, i a pet|tion to the king, asserte(t its chart(;rcd right, yet (les|re(t, 
in any event, rathcr to sh.rc the fortunes of M,ss,chusetts than to b(' annex(,d 
to New York. An(lros fourni the asscmbly in session (Oct, obcr 31st), 
demanded the surrcder of its chartcr. The br,vc Governor Treat p]ea(tc(1 
earnestly for the cherished patent, wh|ch had been purchase(t by sacrifices 
martyrdoms, nd was ende.red by httlcy()n days. Thc shmlcs of evcnig 
descended during the prolonged discussion; .n ,nxious crowd of f.rmers had 
gathered to witness the debate. The charter lay on the table. Of a sud(l(,n, 
the lights re extinguished; and, s they were rekindled, the charter had 
disappeared. William Wadsworth, of Hartford, stealing noisclessly through 
the opening crow(t, concealed the precious prchment in the hollow of n oak, 
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which was older than the colony, and was long standing to confirm thc talc. 1 
Meantime, Andros assumed the govemment, selected counsellors, and, dcmand- 
ing the records of Connecticut, to thc annals of its frcedom set the word "Finis." 
If Connecticut lost its libcrtics, the eastern fronticr was dcpopulated. 
An expedition against the French establishments, which havc lcft a name 
to Castin, roused thc passions of the ncighbouring lndians in 1688; and 
Andros, after a short deference to tc cxamp|e of Pcnn, ruade a vain pursuit 
of a rctre.nting cnemy, who had for their powcrfu| allies the savage forcsts 
and the inclcmcnt wintcr. Not long afWr the first excursion to the cast, in 
July, 1688, the whole seaboard from Maryland to the St. Croix was united 

in one extensive despotism. The cntire 
donfinion, of which Boston, the largest 
English town in thc New World, was thc 
capitl, was abandoned to Andros, its 
governor-general, and to Randolph, its 
secrctary, with his needy associates. But 
the impovcrished country <tisappointe<t 
avarice. The castern part of Mtdne ha<l 
already been pillaged by agents, who 
had been--it is Itandolph's own st, ate- 
nent--" as arbitrarv as the Grand Turk" ; 
and i New York aïso th(,re was, as 
(to]ph cxpressc(l it, "littlc good to be 
(lonc," for its peoplc "had been squeeze(1 
dry by Dongm." But on the arrival 
the new conmission, An(lros hastcn(,d to 
thc south to superse(te his h:ttcd rival, 
and assumed the government, of New 
York an(1 New Jersey. 
The st)irit which led forth thc coloni(;s 
of New l,Àgland kept their li)erties 
alive; in th(  gencral gloom, the ministcrs 
pretmh«,(t sc(litio an(1 planned resistance. 
Desperai,e Imasures werc postponed, 
that on(, of the ndnisters might make 

an appeal to the king; and Increase Matler, escaI)ing thc vigilance of 
Randollh, was alrea(ly enbarked on thc dangcrous nfission for re(trcss. 
But relief c:me from a rcvolution of which the influence was to pervadc the 
European worhl. 

EHE REVOLUTION OF 1688 IN NEW ENGLAND; ANDROS IMPRISONED 

The great news of the invasion of England, the flight of James ]I, an(t 
the declaration of Prince Willian of Orange reached Boston on the fourtl 
day of April, 1689. The messenger was imme(tiately imtrisone(1; but his 
message eould hot be suppressed; and "the preaelwrs had alr(',a(ly matur('(l 
the evil design" of a rev()lution. For the events that followed were "not a 
violent passion of the rabble, but a long-eontrived pieee of wiekedness." 
"There is a general buzzing among the people, great with ext)eetation of their 

[1The tradition of the" Chart,r Oak" bas caud historians some uneasiness. It seems to 
appear first in Trumbull's, historv in 1797. That work is very reliable as a rule, but the 
incident lacks all conternporary c)nfirmation. While neither improbable nor controv«rtible 
the tradition must be brandcd " not proved."] 
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old charter, or they know not what"; such was thc ominous message of Andros 
to Brockholt, with or(lors that the soldiers should be rcady for action. 
About nine o'clock of the morning of thc 18th, just as George, the com- 
mander of thc Rose frigatc, stcpped on short, Grccn and the Boston ship- 
carpcnters gathcred about him and made him a prisoner. The town took tbe 
alarm. Thc roylist shcriff hastencd to quiet thc multitude, and the multitude 
securcd him as thcir prisoncr. Thc govcrnor, with his creatures, resisted 
in council, withdrcw to thc fort to dcsire a. conferencc with thc ministcrs 
and two or thrce more. Thc conferencc ws dcclincd. The old magistrates 
wcrc reinstt((l, as a council of safcty ; thc whole t()wn rose in arms, "with the 
most unanimous rcsolution that over inspircd  peoplc"; and a dcclaration, 
rcad from thc balcony, dcfendcd thc insurrection as  duty to God and the 
country. 
Thc gov(,rnor, vainly attcmpting fo escpe fo the frigatc, ws, with his 
creaturcs, coI)clled to scek prot('ct, ion by submission; through the str('ets 
wtmre he hmt tirst (lisplay(,(l his scrlet court :n(t arbitrary commission, he 
a.(1 his fcllows wcrc mrchcd to tlc tow-hous( ', and thcncc to prison. The 
castl(, w:ts t:ken; the frigate ws m,storod ; thc f()rtificat,ions wcr(  o(:cupicd. 
tt()w shoul(! a n(,w gov('rmncnt |)c bstitut('(l? Town-ncctings, b(,forc ncws 
lm.(l arrivod ()[ tt( l)r()(:l:mation of Willia md Mary, w(rc hel(| throughout 
the c()lony. Ot' iifty-four towns, forty c(,rtainly, probably norc, voted to 
ro,:tssunc thc ()ld chevrier. Rcl)r(,,so,t:ttivcs wcrc ch()s«,n, an(l once more 
M:ssachusct, ts ass(;nt)l(,(| in gcncr:fl c()urt (My 22n(1). It is but : short 
ride fr()nx B()ston o l'lymouth. Alre:(|y, on thc 22n(! of April, N,'th:micl 
Clrk, the agent of An([ros, w:s in jail; Hinckl(,y resunmd thc govcrnnent, 
an(1 thc chih|rcn (»f tlm Pilgris r(,newc(l tlc constitution which hd 
un:tniously sigm(t in thc Mayflower. But hot ont of thc f:ttlcrs of the 
olt colony roninc(| alivc. Thc d:tys of thc Pilgrims wcrc over, and a new 
gcncratio posscsse(t th(; soil. 
Ttw roy,lists h,(| l)rCt,(,(l(,d th:t "the Quker grandccs" of Rhod(, Isl:md 
h:(l bbibcd nothing of Qu:tkcris but its in(liffcrcnce to forms, and (ti(l hot 
even (tesir(  r(st()ratio of thc charWr. ()n May Day, their usual clcction 
(|:y, th(' intmbit:mts an(| froomcn pour(,(l int,() N(,wport; and the whole " 
nocr:tci(;" l)ublishe(t to the world their gratitude "fo thc goo(| provi(|cnce 
of C(o(t." "Wc t:tkc it to bc out duty"--thus they continue--" to lay hold 
of our forntcr gmcious privilcgcs, in out chartcr contined." And by 
un:ufi()us vote thc oflïccrs whom An(lros h,(| displaccd wcre confirmed. 
F()r fine mon0s tlmre ws no acknowlc(lged chief magistratc. Did no one 
date to ssunc rcsl)onsil)ilit, y ? All eyes turn(,(| to ont of thc oh| Antinomin 
cxilcs, thc ()rc th:tn octogcn,rian, ttcry Bull; and the fearh,ss Quak(,r, 
truc t() thc light witlfin, cmployc(t thc last glincrings of lire to rcstorc thc 
democra.tic ctmrt(,r of Rho(lc Islan(t. Occ more ifs froc govcrnm«t is 
orga.nisc(|; ifs sc:fl is rcncwed; thc symbol, :u anchor; the motto, "Hope." 
Tire pcople of C«)mmcticut spurned the govermncnt which An(tros h:td 
appointed an(1 which they ha(1 a]ways fc,re(| if was a sin to obcy. The 
ch:rtcr, (tiscolourc(t, but, hot effaced, was t:tk(,n from its hi(ling-pl,'ce May 
9th, 1690; an Essem|)ly was convencd ; an(1 in spire of the "Finis" of Andros, 
new chprs were bcgun in thc rccor(|s of froc(loto. Suffolk county, on Long 
Island, rejoined Connccticut. 
New York also sharcd the impulsc, but with lcss unanimity. But the 
common peoplc among the Dutch, h,(l by Loisler and his son-in-law Milbourne, 
nsisted on proclaiming Willian thc stmtholdcr king of England. As wc shall 
sec latcr, thc pcaceful inhabitants of New Jersey wcrc lcft in a statc of nature; 
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their old govemments were dissolved; and, in the simplicity and freedom of 
their wilderness, they were secure in thcir own innocence. Maryland had also 
perfected a revolution, in which Protestant intolerancc, as well as popular 
liberty, had actcd its part. 
Thus did a popular insurrection, beginning at Boston, extend to the 
Chesapeake and to the wilderness. This New England rcvolution "ruade a 
great noise in the world." Its object was Protestant liberty; and William 
and Mary, the Protestant sovereigns, werc proclaimed with rejoicings such as 
America had never belote known in its intercourse with England. Could 
it be that America was deceived in her confidence--that she had but sub- 
stitutcd the absolute sovcreignty of parlimcnt, which to hcr would prove 
the sovereignty of a commercial aristocracy, for the despotism of the Stuarts ? 
Boston was the centre of thc revolution which now spread to the Chesapeake; 
in less than a ccntury it would commence a rcvolution for humanity.d 

LEISLERS REBELLION 

In 1687 Andros had been rcappointc(1 governor of New York, as we have 
secn; and having a ycar bcfore bccn appointcd to thc supreme command of 
New Englan(t, he rcmaincd at Boston, as the metropolis of his jurisdiction, 
and committed the domestic government of New York to Nicholson, as 
lieutenant-govcrnor. Thc appointment of this tyrant, and the annexation of 
the colony to the ncighbouring ont, were measurcs particularly odious to 
the peoplc. 
In July, 1688, the Five Nations being at war with thc French, a party of 
twelvc hundred warriors ma(|c a sud(len dcscent on Montreal, burned and 
sackcd thc town, killc(1 on(' thousand of thc inhabitants, carrie(1 away a number 
of prisoners, whom they burncd alivc, and then rcturned to their own coun- 
try, with the loss of only three of their numbcr. Had the English followed 
up this succcss of their allies, all Canada might havc been casily conquered; 
a single vigorous act on thc part of the English colonies wou|d have sufticed 
to tcrminatc forevcr thc rivalry of France and England in this quarter of 
thc world. 
Mcantime, thc discontent of thc peoplc of New York had greatly increased, 
and the news of thc accession of William an(l Mary, and the succcssful insur- 
rection at Boston, served fo hcightcn it. Still if might ha'e subsided without 
any violent outbreak of popular violence, had not the local authorities of 
New York indicated a hcsitation to comply with thc general revolution of 
fecling in the colony. The lieutenant-govcrnor and his council refrained from 
proclaiming William and Mary, and sent a haughty lctter to Gcneral Brad- 
strcet, at Boston, demanding the immediate rclease of Andros. The more 
prudent citizens of New York were disposed calmly to await the issue, which 
must incvitably havc been in favour of the new sovereigns; but the more 
numerous body of the people apprehended some craft from Nicholson and 
his associates in oflïce, and, forming a party, thcy placed at its hcad Jacob 
Leisler, a man of headstrong temper, restless disposition, and vcry narrow 
capacity. He had already resisted the payment of customs on some goods 
which he had imported, and alleged that there was no legitimate government 
in the colony. 
Nicholson having begun fo make preparations for defence against a foreign 
invasion (June, 1689), Leisler took command of some trained bands, marched 
to the fort, took possession, and expressed his determination to hold it until 
H. W.--VOL. XXIII. M 
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the decision of the sovercigns should be known. Ho despatched a messenger 
to King William, and succeedcd in interesting the government at Boston in 
his favour. Thc report being raiscd that an English fleet was approaching 
to assist thc insurgents, all classes in New York mcdiately ioined the 
party of Leisler; whilc Nicholson, fearful of sharing the fatc of Andros, fled 
to England. Soon after Lcisler's assmnption of power, a letter came from 
the British ministry, dirccted "to such as for the time take care for adminis- 
termg the laws of tbe province, . and gvng, authority to perform the duties 
of lieutenant-governor. Regardmg ths as addrcssed to himself, Leisler 
assumed the office, issued commissions, and appointed his own executive 
council. A convention composcd of deputies from the scvcral towns and 
districts assembled at New York, and adoptcd various rcgulations for the 
temporary government of thc I»rovince. 
But thesc proccedings had many opponents among the colonists. The 
inhabitants of Long Island solicitcd Connecticut to annex their insular settle- 
ments to its ]urisdiction, whilc a number of gentlemen, .iealous of the eleva- 
tion of a man of inferior rank to the supreme command, retired to Albany, 
seizl the fort therc, declaring that thcy hcld if for King William, and dis- 
avowcd all connection with Leisler. James Milbourne, later a son-in-law of 
Leisler, was despatchcd to Alt»any to (|islodge them. They gave up the fort 
to hin at retirent t,o the neight»ouring colmies; ,'md Leisler, to revenge hin- 
self for their defeetion, eonfiseated their estates. The eolonists of New York 
were thus unhappily divided, and aninosity and malignity existed between 
the factions for nearly two years. The quarrel, however, exhibited no synp- 
toms of national antipathy, as the Dutch were divided between the two 
parties, and no blood was shed by either turing the continuance of the con- 
troversy. The miseries of foreign war and hostile invasion were now unhappily 
addet to the c,lamity of internal dissensions. 
The condition of the French in Cana.da had becn suddenly raised from 
the brink of ruin to a state of comparative security »y the :rrival of a strong 
reinforcement from the parent state, under a skilful and active old general, 
Count (te Frontenac, who now assumed the command of the French settlement, 
and speedily retrieved the affairs of his countrynen. He effeeted a treaty 
of neutrality with the Five Nations, and thon dcspatehed a body of Freneh 
and Indians against New York, in the (iepth of winter. This party wandcrcd 
for twenty-two days through deserts rendered tmekless by the snow, when 
approaehing the village of Sehencetady (February 8th, 1690), benumbed, 
famished, and fatigue(t, they sent forward a mcssenger to deliver to the 
inhabitants thcir submission as prisoners of war. But arriving at a late hour 
of an inelcment night, and finding that thc inhabitants were all in bed, with- 
out even the preeaution of a publie wa.tch, they determined to massacre the 
people from whom thcy were just belote about to implore merey. The inhab- 
itants rushed from their beds as thc stvage war-whoop burst upon their ears, 
and at their doors met the murdcrcrs with uplifted tomahawk. The light of 
the burning village, whieh was soon tiret by the Indians, diselosed the help- 
less inhabitants to the savages, who, frantie with slaughter, eut down all 
who fell in their way. Sixty perished in that dreadful night; of thosc who 
attempted fo eseape by flight, twenty-five lost their limbs from the severity 
of the season; while a few made their perilous way to Albany through a 
violent snow-storm.i 
In 1690 Leisler took a step whieh Fiske o ealls "a memorable event in 
Ameriean history." He ealled together the first eongress of Ameriean colo- 
nies, May 1st, to prepare offensive and defensive measures against the French 
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in Canada. Though the southern colonies declined to take part, Massachu- 
sctts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and Maryland joined New York, but they had 
no general to match thc genius of Frontenac.a The army proceeded as far as 
to thc head of Lakc Chanplain, whcncc they were obliged to return for want 
of boats to convey them farthcr. To co-opcrate with thcm, a flcct of thirty 
vessels, undcr Sir William Phipps, sailed from Boston into the St. Lawrence, 
and, landing troops, ruade an attack upon Quebcc; but the garrison was too 
strong for him, and the enterprise was abandoncd. 
Lcislcr's messcnger to King William was gr«ciously received by his majesty; 
but the rcprcntations of Nicholson induced the king to makc no express 
recognition of Lcislcr's authority ; an(i in August, 1689, Henry Sloughter was 
appointed govcrnor of New York. Lcislcr refuscd to surrcnder the fort to 
Sloughter, but sent two persons to confer with him. These the governor 
arrestcd as rebcls, which so tcrrificd Leislcr that ho attent)te(1 to cscape by 
flight; but was apprchcnde(1, with many adherents, brought to trial, and 
convicted of high trcason.i 
The prisoners, cight in number, were, promptly arraigne(l bcforc a special 
court constituted for thc purposc t)y an or(|inace, and having inveterate 
royalists as judgcs. Six of th( inferior insurgcnts ruade thcir dcfcncc, wcre 
convictcd of high treason, ,n(| wcrc rcpricv((l. Lcisler and Mil|)()urn(, dcnied 
to the govcrnor thc power to institutc a tribunal for judging his prclecessor, 
and thcy appcficd to thc king. On thcir refusal to plca.(|, th(,y wcrc con- 
(lemnc(l of high treason as nutcs, and sentence(! to dcath. Sloughtcr, in a 
rime of cxcitement, assentc(I 1 fo tl(, vote of the council that Ieisler and 
Milbourne shoul(t be (,x(,cute(|. "The bouse, ttc«or(ling to their opinion given, 
di(1 approvc of what his excellency and council tre(| donc." 
Accor(lingly, on the next (|ay (May 16th), amîdst a drcnching tain, Leisler, 
partig from his wif(,, Alicc, an(I his nucr(us family, was with his son-in-law, 
Milbourne, led to the gallows. Both acknowle(Ig(,(I the crrors which they had 
committed "through ignorance and jealous fear, through rashness and passion, 
through misinformation and misconstruction "; in othcr respccts they assertcd 
their innocence, which thcir blaneless priwte lires confirmed. "Wecp not 
for us, who are dcparting fo out Go(l"--thcse wcre Leisler's words to his 
ol)prcssed friends--" but weep f()r yourselvcs, th,.t remain behind in miscry 
and vexation"; adding, as the han(|kerchief was t)oud round his face, "I 
hope these eyes shall sec our Lord ,lesus in heaven." Milbourne exclaimed, 
"I die for the king and qucen, and the Protestant religion in which I was 
born and brcd. Father, into thy han(ts I commend my sI)irit." 
The appeal to the king, which h,d hot becn pcrmittcd during their lires, 
was ruade by Leisler's son; and though the committee of lords of tr:dc 
reportcd that the forms of law had n()t bcen broken, the cstates of "the 
deceased" were restorcd to their families. Diss:tisfied with this imperfcct 
redress, the friends of Leisler pcrsevere(t till an act of parliament, strcnuously 
but vainly opposed by Dudley, rcversed the attainder in 1695. 
Thus fell Lcisler and Milbourne, victims to party spirit. The event 
struck deep into the public mind. Long afterwards, their friends, whom a 
royalist of that day described as "the meaner sort of the inhabitants," and 
who were distinguished always by their zeal for popular power, for toleration, 
for opposition to the doctrine of legitimacy, formed a powcrful and ultimately 
a successful party. The rashness and incompetency of Leisler were forgotten 
[ An old tradition tells that Sloughter would not sign the death warrant until he had 
ben marie drunk by enemies whom Leisler's tyrannies had rendered implacable. There is 
no proof for or against the tradition.] 
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in sympathy for the iudicial murder by which he fell" and the principles 
which he upheld, though his opponents might rail at equality of suffrage, and 
demand for the man of wcalth as many votcs as he held cstates, necessarily 
became the principles of the colony.d 
Of Leisler, John Fiskc says: "In spitc of his blunders and his failure, în 
spite of the violence and fanticism which stain bis record, Lcisler stands as 
one of the early rcpre.sçntativcs of ideas since rccognised as wholesome and 
statcsmanlikc. Moreovcr, thc naine of the man who callcd togethe, r thc first 
congrcss of Amrican colonies must always be pronounccd with respect. ''o 
Thcrc cxisted in thc province no party which would sacrifice colonial free- 
dom. Even thc lcgislaturc, composcd of thc dcad]y cncnics of Leislcr, 
asscrtcd thc right to a rcprcscntativc govcrnment, and to English libertics, 
to bc inhcrnt in thc pcople, and hot a conscquencc of thc royl fvour. This 
act rcccive! thc veto of King Willia. 
Thc a¢lninistration of SloughWr, thus tr,gicflly bcgun, marks the final 
abanionncnt in New York of thc ancient Dutch usages, and thc complcte 
introduction of English law. Thc cts of the, ,sscmbly which solicîtcd the 
cxecution of Lci,sler, by oc of which all pr«;vious laws wcrc rcpcalcd, stand 
first in thc stries of New York stttute, s, thc basis of thc cxisting code. Thc 
king t)laccd his v(,to on a stature (leclaring tlm right of the inhabitmts fo 
partieipaW, througl an asscmbly, in the ênact, nent of all laws, anal elaiming 
all thc privileges of the English Bill of Rights; but, in practice, an assenbly 
became he.nceforth an essential part of the. politicfl system of New York. 
Yet, by w)ting a revenue for a term of ycars, and allowing payments from 
the treasury only on the governor's woErrant, that oflîcer was rendered, to a 
certain extent, independent of thc assembly, and was thus cnabled to exer- 
cise a powerful influence on the politics of the province.h 

TREATY WITH THE FIVE NATIONS 

In July, 1691, Sloughter's short a(hninistration w,s terminated by his 
sud(ten dcath. The only act of any bcnefit to the province was the renewal 
of the trety with the Five Nations. To test their friendship and confirm it 
by calling it into exercisc, Major Schuyler advmce(| against Montreal at the 
head of three hundred Mohwks. No vcry decisivc action took place, but 
the cxpe(lition served to rousc the spirit of the Indian allies, who continued 
an irregular warf,re on the French during the wint(:r. These continued 
assaults so ex,spemtc(t Count Fronten,c tht he condemned to the most 
cruel deth two Mohawk warriors who had fallen in to his hands. 
Colonel Fletcher succee(led Sloughter as governor of New York in 1692. 
Ho was a brave and active soldier, but ,varicious and passionate. He was 
governed by thc supcrior information and advice of Schuyler in affairs per- 
taining to the Indians, who were thus preserved as allies to the colony. 
Fletcher laboured zealously to assimilate the language and religion of the 
colonial inhabitants, n(! remove as far as possible the indications of its 
Dutch origin. At two successive meetings of the assembly he recommended 
to them to provide for the est:blishmcnt English schoolmasters and clergy- 
men in the province, and in a subsequent session they in part complied 
with thîs recommendation. But having refused an amendment added by the 
council, giving to the governor the power of reiection or refusal, Fletcher 
was so enraged that he commanded their immediate attendance on his pres- 
ence, and in an ttngry speech prorogued them to the next yer. The Perce 
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of Ryswick, which took place in 1697, gave repose to the colonies, but left 
the Five Nations exposcd to the hostilities of the Frcnch. Count Frontcnac 
prepared to direct his whole force against them, and was only prevcntcd from 
executing his purpose by tlm energy and decision of the earl of B'llamont, 
who had succeeded Fletchcr in the govcrnmcnt of the colony in 169S. This 
governor supplied the Five Nations with munitions to defend thcmsclves 
against thc French, and by a wcll-timcd threat to Count Frontenac suc- 
ceeded in effecting a trcaty of pcace with him soon aftcr. 
Lord Bcllamont was instructed to put an cnl to piracy, which under 
Fletcher had incrcased to an alarming cxtent along the Amcrican coasts, 
and the govcrnment having declincd to furnish the neccssary naval force, 
the governor united with Lord-Chanccllor Summcrs, thc dukc of Shrewsbury, 
and somc others in a privatc undcrtaking against it. A vcsscl of war was 
fittcd out and placed in command of ont Willian Kill,  who was rcpresentcd 
as a man of honour and integrity, and well acquainted with the pcrsons and 
haunts of the pirates. Ho rcccived ,' commission as a privatecr, with tirections 
to proceed against thc pirates, and holà| himself r('sposiblc t» Lord Bcllamont. 
But instcad of attacking tlm pirates, it was alleged that hê hrm¢,d a new con- 
tract with lfis crew, turned pirate himsolf, ami bcctmc the ost infamous 
an! succ¢,ssful of tlcm all. After continuing his leprc,tations for thrcc ycars, 
he burncd his slfip, and rcturnel to Boston, whcrc ho was seizcl and sent to 
England for trial. His crinc was punished capitally in May, 170], ,'md the 
noblemcn who had procurcl his conmission wcre charg«,! with participating 
in his crimes and sharing his plundcrs. But no excrtions of thcir cnemies 
could fix the imputation upon thcm, as at cvcry examination Kidd dcclarcd 
thcrn [ara! hinsclf] innocent. 
Lord Bcllamont's mlministration was tcrminatcd by his death, in 1701. 
Hc was succêedc| by Lord Cornbury, grandson of thê grcat chancellor Clarcn- 
don, but not posscssc! of onc of the virtues of his anccstor, being nman, 
profligatc, and unprincîplcd. Cornbury was a violent supporter of the anti- 
Lêislcrian faction. He was also an ovcrstrcnuous advocaW for the estab- 
lished church, amt pcrsccuted with grêat sevcrit, y the mcmbcrs of other 
denominations. The assenbly having raised sevcral sums of nomy for public 
purposes, and intrusted the expenditurc of it to hin as governor, he appro- 
priâted most of it to his own private use. IIe also ran in (tebt with the citi- 
zens of the province, and evaded paynmnt by thc privileges of his oflïee. 
His frcqucnt aets of violence and miseonduet so disgust'(l the pcople that in 
1708 the assemblies of New York and New Jersey pctitioned Queen Anne to 
removc him. She aeeordingly supersedcd his commission the next year by 
the appointmcnt of Lorl Lovelaee to sueeecd him. Cornbury was imn«,di- 
ately seized by his ereditors in the eolony anti tlrust into prison, whcre he 
remained until the dcath of his father, by elevating him to the peerage, entitled 
him to buy his liberation. He then rcturned to Englaml, and died in 1723. 
The administration of Lovelaee was of bricf duration, and distinguished by 
no remarkable occurrence. If was terminated by his sudden dcath, when 
General Robert Hunter was appointed to sueeeed him. 
The new governor arrivcd in the eolony in 1710, bringing out with him 
[ Though Captain Kidd has become a very proverb for piracy, he maintained that he 
had never captured a ship that was not under hostile French colours, exccpt once or twice 
when his crew were starving and overpowered him. Berthold Fcrnow p indeéd says, "To-day 
the justice which was metëd out to Kidd might hardly be called justice; for it seems ques- 
tionable if he had ever been guilty of piracy." He seems to have been sacrificed in an effort 
fo whitewash the noblemen who commissioned him. The treasure he is said fo bave buried 
bas kept his memory mysteriously fascinating.] 
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nearly three thousand Germans, a part of whom settlcd in New York, and 
the remainder in Pcnnsylvania. Thc assembly had obtaincd permission from 
Queen Annc, during the former administration, to appoint their own treasurer 
in case of specil ppropriations. This right was the cause of frequent and 
unsatisfctory disputes with thc governor, who prorogucd the assembly on 
their refusal to adroit an amendment of a money bill, proposed by thc council, 
and at their next session dissolved them. Extensive preparations were made 
in 1709 for an attack upon the Frcnch in Canada; but the promised assistance 
from Englant hot arriving, the enterprise was abandoned. Two years after, 
the project was resumed, and an unsuccessful attempt was made against 
Qucbec. lin July, 1711, a fleet commanded by Sir Hovenden Walker, and 
carrying seven thousand troops, saile(t from Boston, but several ships were 
wrecked in the St. Lawrence river with the loss of a thousand lives, and the 
fleet retired.] The asscmbly passed several bills to defrty the expenses of 
the expedition, and the council persisting in ameading thcm, another con- 
test ensued bctween the two bodies; the assembly was again dissolved, and 
at the next session the same act w,s repe,ted. The people at length bec,me 
weary of this contention, and at the next election took cre to choosc mcmbcrs 
who were known to be favourable to the governor; in consequence of which 
the utmost harmony and , cordial co-operation existed between the two 
branches of the colonial government for a period of severtl years. 
In 1719 Governor Hunter quitted the province, anal the duties of his oflîcc 
were discharged by Peter Schuyl(;r, the oldcst nember of the council, until 
the arrival of William Burnet. Ite was wcll appriset of the danger to be 
apprehcnded from the French upon thc northwestern frontier, md soon pene- 
trated their design of forning a line of posts from the St. Lwrcnce to the 
Mississippi. tte erected a fort at Oswego on Lake Ontario, in hopes of defeat- 
ing their design. But the French were hot thus to be foiled. They erected 
Fort Frontenac at the outlet of Lake Ont,rio, and another fortification at 
Niagara, colnmanding the entrance into it; they also launched two vessels 
upon the lke. Burnet privately assembled the sachcns of the Five Nations, 
and having represented to them the trns,'tctions of the French t Niagara, 
they besought succour frm the English :gainst the governor of C,nada, who, 
said they, "encroaches on our lan(l aIl builds thereon." This favourable 
opportunity was seized on by the governor to procure from them a deed 
surrendering their country to his majesty, to bc protected for their use, and 
confirming their grant of 1701. 
The ssembly elected in 1716 had been on such good terms with the gov- 
ernor that he continued it till 1727, when the dissatisfaction of the pcople at 
being so long without the excrcise of their elcctive rights induced him to 
dissolve it. 
Burnet, being soon after appointed governor of Massachusetts, was suc- 
ceeded at New York by Colonel John Montgomery, whose short administra- 
tion was not distinguished by any remarkable event. He died in 1731, when 
Rip Van Data, the senior member of the council, bectme acting governor. 
His administration was feeble anti ineiïicient, and during its continuance the 
French erected t Crown Point, within the acknowledged boundaries of the 
English colonies,  fortification which servcd as  rallying-point for hostile 
Indians. 
William Cosby, who succceded Rip Van Data, was at first a very popular 
governor; but having attacked the liberty of the press by instigating the 
prosecution of John Zenger, the printer of a newspaper, for publishing an 
article derogatory to his majesty's governmcnt, he lost the favour and con- 
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fidence of the people. Zcnger ws ably dcfended by Andrcw Hamilton, an 
eminent lawyer of Philadelphia, and acquitted by an impartial jury. For 
this valuablc service thc magistratcs of the city of New York presented Mr. 
Hamilton thc freedom of their corporation in a gold box./ 
Cosby having died suddcnly in 1735, while thcse disputes wcrc still rag.ing, 
George Clarke, whon, successive suspensions hd mde senior councfllor, 
climed to fill, in that capacity, the vcant chair. The opposition maintained 
that Van Dam, whose suspension had nevcr bcen confirmed in England, was 
still senior councillor, and, ts such, cntitled to the place of cting govcrnor. 
Both Van Dam and Clarke assumcd uthority and issued orders; and so 
exsper,ted wcre prties, th:t it w,s only thc two indcpendcnt compnies 
in garrison at New York tht prevcnted thcm from ctually co,ning to blows. 
Confilncd in the temporary administration by the :trrival of a royal in- 
struction, nd shortly after ppointed licutcnant-govcrnor, Clarke cndeav- 
oured to accommodate matters by clling  n,w ,ssenbly. But the delcgates 
would grant a revenue only for onc ycr policy to which, thcnccforward, 
thcy firmly dhcrcd. 

THE BLOODY DELUSION IN NEW YORK (1741 A.D.) 

In April, 1741, the city of New York becs, ne the scenc of a cruel and bloody 
dclusion, less notorious but not lcss lament:blc than the Sficm witchcraft. 
That city now containc(t some ninc or ten thous:tnd inhabitants, of whom 
twclve or fiftecn hundrcd werc slves. Ninc rires in rat)i(| succession, most of 
them, howcver, mercly the burning of chimneys, pro(tuccd a pcrfect insanity 
of tcrror. An indented servtnt woman purchased her libcrty and secured 
a rcward of £100 by pretending to givc informtion of a plot form(l by a 
low t«vern-kecper, her aster, an(l three negroes to burn the city and murdcr 
thc whites. This story was confimed and anplifie(l by an Irish prostitutc con- 
victed of  rob|)ery, who, to rcconmcnd hcrself to mercy, reluctantly turned 
informer. Numer()us arr(,sts had |)een already ma(le among th(; slaves an(t 
ïree blacks. Many others followed. The cight lawycrs who thon conposed 
the bar of New York all assistcd by turns on behalf of thc prosecution. The 
prisoners, who ha(l no counsel, were tri(,d an(l convicted upon most insuflicient 
cvi(lence. The l:wyers vie(l with (ach other in heaping all sorts of abuse 
on their hcads, and Chief-Justice Dclancey, in passing sentence, vie(t with 
the lawycrs. Many confesse(t to save thcir lives, and then accuscd others. 
Thirtcen unhappy convicts werc burned at the stake, eighteen werc hangcd, 
and scventy-onc transported. 
Thc war and the religious cxcitement thon prcvailing tcnded to inflamc 
thc yct hot prejudiccs against Catholics. A non-juring schoolmaster, accused 
of being a Catholic priest in disguisc, and of stimulating thc ncgrocs to burn 
thc city by promises of absolution, was condenmcd and executed. Gluttcd 
with blood and their fright appcased, thc citizens began at last to recovcr 
their senscs. The informers lost their credit, and a stop was put to these 
judicial murders. 
In a last effort "to rccall the delcgates of New York to their duty," Clarke, 
the licutenant-govcrnor, addressed the assembly in an historic«l discourse, 
in which he traced the progress of their encroachments. Ho concludcd by 
pressing the grant of a standing revenue as the only means of removing a 
jealousy which for somc yc,rs had obtained in England, "that thc plantations 
are not without thoughts of throwing off their dependence." The assetnbly, 
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in a historical reply, showed by what misappropriations of money and other 
official abuses they had been gradually driven into thcir present position. 
As to independence, they took it upon themselves to vouch that not one 
person in the province had any such thought or desire. Clarke yielded to 
necessity, and accepted such conditional and temporary grants as the assembly 
chose to make. 
The saine policy was adopted by Clarke's successor, George Clinton, an 
admiral in the navy, a younger son of the earl of Lincoln--that same family 
so intimately connected with the early scttlemcnt of Massachusctts--and 
father, also, of a future commander-in-chief of the British armies in America. 
Shortly after Clinton's arrival (August, 1743) thc assêmbly passed an act 
limiting its own existence and that of future asscmblies to seven yêars. 
The Six Nations still retained thc right to traverse the great vallcy west 
of the Bluc Ridge. Just at this inopportune moment somc of their parties 
came into bloody collision with the backwoodsmen of Virginia, who had 
pcnetratcd into that valley. Hostilities with thc Six Nations, now that war 
was thrcatcned with France, might provc very (langerous, and Clinton tmstcncd 
t() secure thc friendship of these ancient allies by liberd prcscnts; for which 
purpose, in coniunction with commissioncrs from New England, he held a 
treaty af Albany. Thc commissioncrs assembled on this occasion proposed 
to Clinton an association of the rive northern colonies for mutual dfence. But 
the New York assembly, in hopes to securc the saine ncutrality cnjoycd during 
the previous war, declined this proposal. The difiïculties between Virginia 
and the Six Nations wcre soon aftcr scttlc(t in a trcaty, hcld at Lancastcr, 
to which Pennsylvania and Maryland were also parties, and in which, in con- 
sideration of £400, the Six Nations relinquished all their title, as the Virginians 
claimed, though the Indians did hot so undcrstand it, to the whole vallcy of 
the Ohio. While the western frontier was thus secured, New England received 
intimation of the breaking out of the expected war with France.h 

NEW JERSEY, 1682-1738 

To the "twenty-four proprietors" of cast New Jersey, the duke of York, 
as we have seen, had ruade his third and last grant of East Jersey, bcaring 
date Match 14th, 1682. From this period, owing to the number of proprietors 
and the frequent transfcrs and subdivisions of shares, so much confusion was 
introduced into the titles of lands and unccrt«tinty as t,o the rights of govern- 
ment, that both thc Jerseys werc in a continual statc of disturbancc and disor- 
der, unti11702, when thc proprietors, wearied with contention, surrendcred their 
rights of government to the crown of England. Qucen Anne reunited the 
two divisions under the old naine of New Jersey, and appointed Lord Cornbury 
governor, who also exercised authoritv over New York. But Lord Cornbury, 
instead of promoting unanimity, baely abetted the animosities; and from 
the period of his appointment till his dismissal from office, the history of 
New Jersey consists of little else than a detail of his contests with the colonial 
assemblies, and exhibits the resolution with which they opposed his arbitrary 
proceedings, his partial distribution of justice, and fraudulent misapplication 
of the public money. Mter repeated complaints, the queen yielded to the 
universal indignation, and he was superseded, in 1709, by Lord Lovelace. 
In 1738 the inhabitants of New Jersey, by petition to the king, desired 
that they might in future have a separate governor. Their request was 
granted, and the office was first conferred on Lewis Morris, esquire, under 
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whom the colonists enjoyed perce nd prosperity. The population now 
amounted to forty thousand. In thc saine ycar the college called Nassau 
Hall was founded at Prineeton. 
The situation of New Jersey, remote from the Canada border, gave it a 
eomplete exenption from the direful ealamities of Indian and Frenel warfare 
wheh affiieted thc northern colonies ; while the Indian tribes in the ncighbour- 
hood, whom they always treated with nildness and hospitality, were ever 
willing to eultivate a friendly relation with the Europeans. This provinee 
furnishcd no further materials for history of any importance till it united 
with the other colonies in the great struggle for national independenee. In 
this latcr period of her history it will be seen that New Jersey more than 
eompcnsatcd for the inmunity wlieh she ha(l previously enjoyed by beeoming 
the theatre of hostile operations durig the ost lark and distressing period 
of the war. In these pcrilous times her patriotism was put to the severest test, 
and was ever round to be of the truc tempcr, daring and enduring all things 
with hcroie self-saeritiec.i 

PROCLAMATION OF WILLIAM AND MARY IN MASSACtIUSETTS; RELEASE OF 
ANDROS 

A little more than a month from Ils(' overthrow and imprisonment of Andros 
a ship from l,;ngland arrived at Boston (May 26th, 16S.l)with news of the 
proelanation of Willian ant Mary. This was joyful intelligence fo the body 
of the peoIle. The agistrates were at once relievel from their fears, for the 
revolution in the Old World justified that in tlle New. Three days later 
the proclamation was published with unusual eerenony. A week later 
the representatives of the several tows upon a new eh(fiee met ai Boston. 
The representatives urgd the uneonditional resuption of the eharter, 
deelaring that they eould not aet in anything until this was eoneeded. If 
was finally adopted, and it was resolved that all the laws in foree May 
12th, 1686, should be eontinued until further orters. 
The first adviees from England were somcwhat eneouraging, and hope 
revived. But subsequent despatehes were mueh less favourable. These let- 
ters did not reaeh Boston until late in the year, ant meanwhile a sehetne 
was devised for the eseape of Andros, who suceeeded in outwitting his guards 
near midnight, and fled to Newport, llhode Island, where he was again ap- 
prehended, and, after an absence of eight tays, returned to the eastle. The 
arrival of the king's orders and the plaeig a strong guard at the eastle stopped 
further attempts; the oht government was eonfirmed, and the obedieneo of 
the people required; and, after orders had been passed to that effeet, by the 
first opportunity the prisoners were sent to England. Against Dudley the 
resentment of the people was deep and determined. 
As it was probable that no means would be spared by the friends of Andros 
to effeet his liberation, and as affairs in the eolony were yet in an unsettled 
state, the general eourt eoneluded to send additional agents to join Mr. Mather 
and Sir Henry Ashehurst, and Eisha Cooke and Thomas Oakes, two of the 
assistants, were seleeted for thEt purpose. 
But the papers eontaining the charges against the prisoners not being 
signed by the proper authorities, advantage was artfully taken of this defeeg 
to quash further proeeedings. Sir Robert Sawyer deelaimed against the 
eolony, and Sir John Somers and other lor(ls spoke in its defenee. Sir 
Edmund and the test were diseharged; his majesty approved the deeision of 
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the council; the matter was or(lered to be fully dismissed. Both Andros and 
Randolph presented charges against the colony--the former censuring the 
people for the subversion of his government and thc insurrection in which 
they had engaged, and thc latter complaining of irrcgularities in trade since 
those events transpired; but all thcse charges wcre fully answcrcd, to the 
satisfaction of the colonists, if not to the king. Thus thc instruments of 
tyranny escaped unharmed, and fo complete the work of intrigue and duplicity 
Sir Edmund obtained the govcrnment of Virginia, whcrc he conducted himsclf 
pmdently; Mr. Dudlcy was appointed chief justice of New York, and Ran- 
dolph received an appointmcnt in the West Indies. It is orobable that all 
of them lcarned wisdom from misfortunes. 

THE PROVINCE CHARTER OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY (1692 A.D.) 

From the disposition of the next parliament nothing favourable to New 
England was expecte(l" and, havig fail((1 in procuring a writ of crror in 
judgment, to be brouglt out of clmnccry into thc court of king's bench, ali 
h()pes of the rcstoration of the charter were reluctantly relinquished, and 
application was ruade for a new grant. 
It had bêen cvidcnt for somc time that William a(1 his ministcrs had 
resolved to crect a new government in Massachusctts, which was to be known 
as the province of the Massactusett. Btty. The first (lraït of a charter 
was objecte(l to by tlm agents t)(,causc of its lifitatio of thc powers of the 
governor, who was to be appointed by the king. The second draft was 
also objêcted to; whercupon thc agents wcre infornmd that "they must not 
consider thems(,,lves as plenipotentiaries from a forcign state, and that if they 
were unwilling to submit to the pleasure of the king, his majesty would settle 
the country without thcm, and th(,y might take what would follow." Noth- 
ing rcmained, therefore, but to decide whethcr thcy would submit, or con- 
tinue without a charter and at tle nercy of the king. Mather, concluding 
that all parties wouhl be best conciliatcd by subfission, wisely assutned the 
responsibility of conscnting to thc adoption of the chartcr as reported, and 
to him the nomination of oIticers was l(ft. 
By the terres of this new charter (O('tober 7th, 1691), the territories of 
Masachusetts, Plymouth, and Mainê, with a tract farther cast, were united 
iuto one juris(tiction, whose oflîccrs were to consist of a governor, a deputy 
governor, and a secretary appointed by the kig, ai(t twenty-cight coun- 
cillors chosen by the people. A general court was to be holden annually, on 
the last Wcdncs(tay in May, and at such other times as the governor saw fit, 
and each town was authoriscd to choose two deputies to rcprcscnt thêm in 
this court. The choice of these deputics was concedcd to all freeholders having 
an estate of thc value of £40 stcrling, or land yielding an income of at least 
forty shillings per armure, an(l every (leputy was to take the oath of allegiance 
prescribed by the crown. All rcsidents of the province and their children 
were entitle(l to the liberties of natural-born subjects, and libcrty of con- 
science was securc(t to all but papists. To the governor was given a negative 
upon ail laws enacted by the general court; without his consent in writing 
none were valid ; and all receiving his sanction were to be transmitte(t to the 
ldng for approval, and if rejected at any rime within three years wcre to be 
of no effect. The governor was empowcred to erect courts, levy taxes, con- 
vene the militia, carry on war, exorcise martial law, with the consent of the 
council, and crcct and furnish all requisitc forts. 
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Such was the province charter of 1692--a far different instrument from 
the colonial charter of 1629. That charter effected a thorough rcvolution in 
the country. The form of governmcnt, the powers of the people, and the 
entire foundation and ob]ects of thc body politic werc placed upon a new 
basis, and the dependcncc of the colonies upon the crown was secured. How 
far these changes were of benefit to the country remains to bc secn. 
It was on Saturday, the 14th of May, 1692, that Sir William Phips arrived 
at Boston as the first govcrnor of the new province. 

THE WITCHCRAFT DELUSION AT SALEM (1692 A.D.) 

No event probably in the whole history of New England has furnîshed 
grounds for more serious charges affecting the character of thc people than 
the witchcraft delusion, as it has bcen commonly termed; an cpisode of 
thrilling and melancholy intcrest, impressing the mind with a vivid sense of 
the evils of superstition, and thc unh,nppy cons(;qucnccs which flow from that 
morbid excitemcnt of the p,'ssion for the marvellous which seems to havc 
had its cycles of recurrencc from the carliest period to the prescnt time. But 
the belief in witchcraft was by no mcans confined to Am(,rica, nor was it the 
indigenous growth of thc soil of New Englan(l. Long bcfore the settlement 
of the country, all nations, civiliscd and uncivilisc(t, gave more or less cre- 
dencc to marvcllous tales of ghosts and witches.e 
Thwaitcs cnphasises the antiquity of wit, ch persecutions. "The witch- 
craft craze at Salera is commonly thought to have been a legitimatc out- 
growth of the gloomy religion of thc Puritans. It was, howevcr, but one of 
those panics of fear which (luring sevcral centuries pcriodically swcpt over 
civilised lands. In the twelfth ccn tury thousands of persos in Europe were 
sacrificcd becausc the pcoplc believcd them to be witchcs, in league with the 
devfl, and with the power to ri(te through thc air and vex humanity in many 
occult ways. Popc Innocent VIII comnan(l(,d (1484) that witches bc arrested, 
and hundreds of odd and repulsive old wone wcre burned or hanged in con- 
sequence. From King John clown to 1712 innocent lives werc constantly 
sacrificed in Englan(t on this charge;in the year 1661 alonc, one hun(lred and 
twcnty were hanged thcrc. It was thcr('forc no new frcnzy that brokc out 
in Massachusctts."  
The introduction of Christianity had hot eradicatcd thcse opinions., for 
the writings of thc fathers abound in allusions to the doctrine of possessions. 
In the drk ages superstition 1 held unlimited sway. Nor at the dawn of the 
Reformation wcre the mists which had broodcd over the mind wholly disperscd. 
No spell had been found sufficicnt]y potent to exorcise the delusions which 
had seized upon all. "He that will nceds perswade himself that there are 
no witches," says Gaule, s "would as faine be perswaded that there is no 
devill; and he that can already beleeve that thcre is no dcvill, will ere long 
beleeve that therc is no God." Hcnce "evcry old woman with a wrinkled 

[ Eggleston, indeed, rcferring to the remarks of Sprengel q on the incrcase of demonism 
after the Reformation, notes that "Luther inherited the traditions of the humble class from 
which he sprang, and set the first Protestant example of extreme faith in witchcraft, berating 
the medical men who traced diseases to natural causes, most of which he hîmself attrîbuted 
fo the devil. He advised that an afflicted child should be cast into the river Mulde, and com- 
plained afterwards that he was not obeyed. After the Reformation melancholy and hysterical 
women could no longer relieve their morbid sense of culoability by a meritorious pilgrimage. 
Perhaps this sort of aith cure was the greatest benefit oi" the oll religion lost by _the L,u, th_eran 
revolution. Puritanism sometimes drove such brain-sick creatures to stark madness, ri 
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face, a furr'd brow,  hairy lip,  gobber tooth, a squint eye,  squeking 
voyce, or a scolding tongue, having a rugged coate on her back, a skull cap 
on ber head, a spindle in her hand, and a dog or car by her side," was hot only "suspectd, but pronounced for a witch." The young and the beautiful 
--the bewitchers of modern times--were rarely accued; but every town or 
village had its two or three old women who wcre chargcd with laming men, 
killîng cattle, and destroying children. Nay, even a hre could hOt suddenly 
sprîng from a hedge, or an "ugly weasel" run through one's yard, or a "fowle 
great catte" appear in the barn, but it was suspectcd as a witch. "A big 
or a boyl, a wart or a wcn, a push or a pile, a scar or a scabbc, an issue or 
an ulcer," were "palpable witchcs markes," and "every new discase, notable 
accident, mirable of nature, rarity of art, and strange work or just judgment 
of God," was, says Gaule, "accounted for no othcr but an act or cffect of 
wîtchcraft." 
Hcnce England, in thc scvcntecnth century, and evcry other nation of 
Europe, belicvcd in the agency of evil spirits, and, guidcd by the statute of 
Moses"Thou shalt not surfer a witch to live," Exodus xxii, 18the penal 
code of every state recognised thc existence and the criminality of witch- 
craft; pcrsons suspcctcd as witches or wizards werc frcquently trie(t, con- 
demned, and executed; and the most cminent judges, as Sir M:tthew Hale, 
distinguîshed for his learning as wcll as for his piety, si(te(1 with thc nmltitu(lê, 
and passcd sentence of dcath upon thc accused. Commerce with thc dt'vil, 
indeed, was an article of faith firmly embcddcd in thê popular belicf; and 
thousands wcrc rcady to testify that thcy had caught glipses of Sata and 
his allies. 
Thc carlicst trial for witchcraft in Massachusctts occurrcd Junc 15th, 
1648, whcn Margarct Jones was chargcd with this crime, round guilty, and 
cxecuted. The ycar prcviooEs there was an execution at Hartfor(t for witch- 
craft. During a pcriod of forty ycars there wcrc similar instances in Massa- 
chusctts and Connccticut [as that of Mrs. Ann Hibbins, cxccutcd at Boston 
in 1655]. Undcr the administration of Andros, however, a case occurrcd 
which oeems to have been thc precursor of the delusion which soon after 
spread so widely. A child about thirtccn years of age, the daughter of John 
Goodwin, chargcd a laundrcss residig in ber fathc's family with having 
stolon somc linen. Thc mother of this laundress, "Goo(ty Glover," an illiter- 
arc Irish woman, and a Catholic withal, rcpelled thc accusation, and gave 
Goodwin's daughter "harsh language," soon aftcr which she fell into fits, 
which were sai(1 to have "somcthing (liabolical in them." A sistcr and two 
brothcrs of the girl, thc youngcst but rive years old, "followcd her example," 
and the infection sprcad until thc cxcitemcnt was gcneral. Wcird faces and 
giant goblîns hauntcd the imagination of many a little one, as the lifc-blood 
curdled with horror in its veins; and trembling crones began to deliberatc 
upon the propricty of nailing horseshoes to the door-posts to preserve thcm 
from the cnchantmcnts of evil spirits. The cvidcnces of bewitchment were 
such as wcre usually ad(luced. Accor(ling to thc eye-witncss Lawson, t "some- 
times they would be deaf, then dumb, then blind; and sometimes all these 
disorders togcthcr would corne upon thcm. Their tongues would be drawn 
down thcir throats, then pulled out upon thcir chins. Thcir jaws, noce, 
shoulders, elbows, and all their joints would appear fo be dislocated, and 
they would make most piteous outcrics of burnings, of being eut with knives, 
beat, etc., and the marks of wounds werc afterwards to bc scen." 
The ministers of Boston, Cotton Mather, Willard, Allen, and Moody, with 
Synunes of Charlestown, anxious to investigate the case," kept a day of fast- 
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ing nd pryer t the troubled house," and with such success tht "the 
¢oungest child ruade no more complaints"; upon which the magistrates 
lnterposed.e 
The magistrates, William Stoughton being one of the judges, and all holding 
commissions exclusively from thc English king, and being irresponsible to 
the people of Massachusetts, with a "vigour" which thc united ministers com- 
mendcd as "just," madc" a discovery of the wickcd instrument of the devil." 
The culprit was evidently the wild Irish woman of a strange tongue. Goodwin,u 
who madc the complaint, "had no proof that could have done her any hurt"; 
but "thc scandalous old hag," whom some thought "crazed in her intellect- 
uals," was bewildered, and made strange answers, which were taken as con- 
fessions. It was plain the prisoner was a Roman Catholic; she had never 
learned the Lord's Frayer in English; she could rcpeat the paternoster 
fluently enough, but not quite corrêctly; so the ministers and Goodwin's 
family had thc satisfaction of getting her condcmncd as a witch, and executed. 
"Hcre," it was proclaimcd, "was food for faith." 
By a serics of experirnents, in reading aloud passages from the Bible in 
various languagcs, Cotton Mather v satisficd himsclf, "by trials of their capac- 
ity, that dcvils are wcll skil|ed in languagcs, and undcrstand L,'tin and Greek, 
and cven Hêbrcw; ttough ho fcll "upon one inferior Indian language which 
the demons did not sccm so well to undcrstand." Thc vanity of Cotton 
Mathcr ws further gratificd, for thc bcwitchcd girl would sy that the dcmons 
could not enter his study, and that his own pcrson was shiclded by God against 
blows from the cvi| spirits. 
Thc revolution in New Eng]and seemed to open once more a career to 
the anbition of minîstcrs. The rapid progress of free inquiry was alarming. 
"There are mu|titudcs of Sadducccs in our day," sighcd Cotton Mather.w 
"A devil, in the apprehcnsion of these mighty acutc philosophers, is no more 
than a quality or a distemper." "We shall corne," ho adds, "to have no 
Christ but a light within, and no heaven but a frame of mind." "Men counted 
it wisdom to credit nothing but whtt they sec and feel. They never saw any 
witches, therefore there are none." "How much," add thc ministers of 
Boston an! Charlestown, "how much this fond opinion has gotten ground 
is awfully observable." "Witchcraft," shouted Cotton Mather from the pul- 
pit, "is the most nefandous high tre,son against the Majesty on high. A 
witch is not to bê endured in heaven or on earth." The Discourse of Cotton 
Mather was thercfore printed, with a copious narrative of the reccnt case of 
witchcraft. The story was confirmed by Goodwin, and recommended by 
all the ministers of Boston and Charlestown as an answer to atheism, proving 
clearly that "therc is both a God and a devil, and witchcraft." This book, 
thus prepared and recommended, and destined to have a widc circulation, 
was printed in 1689, and dîstributed through New England. Unhappily, it 
gained frcsh power from England, where it was "published by Richard Baxter," 
who declared the evidence strong enough to convince all but "a very obdurate 
Sadducee." In Salem village, now Danvers, there had been, between Samuel 
Parris, the minister, and a part of his people, a strife so bitter that it had evcn 
attracted the attention of the general court. The delusion of witchcraft would 
give opportunities of terrible vengeance. In the family of Samucl Parris, 
his daughter, a child of nine years, and his niece, a girl of less than twelve, 
began to have strange caprices; and Tituba, an Indian female servant, who 
had practised some wild incantations, being betrayed by her husband, was 
scourged by Parris, her master, into confessing herself a witch. March llth, 
1692, the ministers of the neighbourhood held at the aflticted house a day 
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of fasting and prayer; and the little chi]dren bec,me thc most conspicuous 
personages in Salem. Of a suddcn, the opportunity of fame, of which the 
love is not the exclusive infirmity of noble minds, was placed within the reach 
of persons of thc coarsest mould, and the ambition of notoriety recruited the 
little company of the possessed. Thcre cxistcd no motive to hang Tituba" 
she was saved as a living witness to the rcality of witchcraft; and Sarah Good, 
a poor woman, of a melancholic temperament, was the first person selected 
for accusation. As the afffir proccedcd, and thc accounts of the witncsscs 
.appcarcd as if takcn from his own writings, Mather's boundlcss vanîty gloried 
n "the assualt of the evil angels upon thc country, as a particular defiancc 
unto himsclf." Parris, moved by personal malice as well as by blind zeal, 
"stifled thc accusations of somc"--such is thc tcstimony of thc people of his 
own village--and at the s,mc rime "vigilantly promoting the accusation of 
othcrs," was, says Calcf,x "the beginncr and procurer of thc sore afflictions 
to Salera village and thc country." 
Thc deputy governor and rive other magîstratcs went to Salera (April 
llth). It was a great (lay;sevcral ninisters were prcscnt. Parris oflîciated; 
and, by his own recorl, it is plain that he lfimself elicited evcry accusation. 
Examinations and commitments multiplie(t. It had been hinted that con- 
fessing was the avenue to safety. At last, Deliverance Hobbs owned every- 
thing that was askcd of ber, and was left, unhanned. The gallows was to 
be set up, hot for thosc who profcsscd thenselves witchcs but for those who 
rebukêd the delusion. 
A court of oyer and terminer w«ts instituted by ordinance, and Stoughton 
ppointed by the govêrnor and council its chief judgc; by the 2nd of June 
the court was in session at Salera, naking its first expcrinent on Bridger 
Bishop, a poor and frien(tl('.ss ol(l woan. Thc fact of the witchcraft was 
assunêd as "notorious." The poor creature had  prctcrnatural excrcscencc 
in ber flesh; "she gave a look towards thê grcat and spacious meeting-house 
of Salera "--it is Cotton Mather who records this" and imnediatcly a doemon, 
invisibly cntcring the house, torê down a part of it." On the 10th of June, 
protesting her innocence, she was tmnged. 
Of the magi,trates tt thttt time, hot one held office by the suffrage of the 
people; the tribunal, essentially despotic in ifs origin, as in its character, 
had no sanction but an extr:ordinary and an illeg,l commission, and Stoughton, 
the chief judge, a partisan ()f An(lros, lad been rejectêd by thê pêoplc of 
Massachusetts. Thc resI)onsibility of the tragcdy, far from attaching to the 
people of t, he colony, ress with the very few, hardly rive or six, in whose hands 
the transition state of the government left, for a season, unlimitcd influence. 
Into the interi()r of the colon y the delusion did not sprêad at all. 
If the confessions were contradictory, if witnesses uttered apparent 
falsehoods, "the devil," the ju(tges would say, "takes away their memory 
and imposes on their brain." And who now would date to be skeptical--who 
would disbelieve confessors ? Be, sid¢;s, there were other evidences. A callous 
spot was the mark of the (tevil ; did age or amazement refuse to shed tears; 
were threats after a quarrel followcd by the death of cattle or other barre; 
did an error occur in repeating the Lord's Praycr ; were deeds of great physical 
strength performed--these all were signs of witchcraft. 1 In some instances, 
the phenomen of somnambulism would appear to have been exhibited, and 
"the affiicted, out of their fits, knew nothing of what they did or said in 
them." 

[ One very neat woman walked mlles over dirty roads without showing any mud. "I 
scorn to be drabbled," she sald, and she was hanged for her cleanliness.--E((LSTON.r] 
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Again, on a new session (August 3rd), six were arraigned, and all were con- 
victed. Among thc witnesses gainst Martha Carrier the mother saw ber own 
children. Her two sons refused to perjure themselves till they had been tied 
neck and heels so long that thc blood was ready to gush from them. The con- 
fession of her daughter, a child of sevcn ycars old, is still preserved. The 
aged Jacobs was condemned, in part, by the evidence of Margaret Jacobs, 
his granddaughtcr. "Through thc magistrates' threatenings and my own 
vile heart"thus she wrote to her father" I have confessed things contrary 
to my conscience and knowlcdge. But oh! the tcrrors of a wounded con- 
science, who can bear ?" And she confcssed tlm whole truth before the magis- 
trates. The magistrates refused their belief, and, confining her for trial, 
proceeded to hang her grandfther. 
These rive werc con(tenmed on the 3rd, an(1 hange(l on the 19th of August; 
pregnancy rcprieved Elizabeth Procter. To lang a inister as a witch was 
a novelty; but George Burroughs denied absolutely th,nt there was, or could 
be, such  thing as witchcraft, in the current sense. This opinion wounded 
the self-love of the judgcs, for it ma(le them the accusers and judicial mur- 
derers of the innocent. On the 1,d(ler, Burroughs clearel his innocence 
by an earncst speech, r('peating thc Lor(t's Pr,nyer composedly and exactly, 
a.nd with a fervency that astoislw.d. Cotton M,nth«r, on h(rsebaek among, 
the crowd, a¢t(tressed the l»e(ple, cavilling at the ordination of Burroughs, 
as though he hz(1 been no truc niilist;r, insisting on his guilt, and hinting 
that the devil could sometimes :ssume thc appearance of an angel of light; 
and thc hmging proceeded. 
Meantime, the confessions of the wi.ehes beg,n to be directed against the 
Anabaptists. Mary (}sgood was dipp(,d t»y the dcvil. The court still had 
work to do. On the 9th, six women wcre con(lemnod, and more convictions 
followed. Giles Cory, the octogenarian, seeing that all were convicted, refused 
to plead, and was condemn(t to be pressed to death. The horrid sentence, 
a barbarous usage of English law, never again followed in the colonies, was 
execut, ed forthwith. On the 22nd of September eight persons were led to 
the g,'dlows. (If these, Samuel Wardwell had confessed, and was safe; but, 
from shame and pcnitenc , he retracted his confession, and speaking the truth 
boldly, he wts hanged, hot for witchcraft, but for denying witchcraft. "There 
hang eight firebrands of hell," said Noyes, the minister of Salem, pointing 
to the bodies swinging on the gallows. 
Already twcnty persons ha(1 been put to death for witchcraft; fifty-five 
had been tortured or terrified into penitent confessions. With accusations, 
confessions incresed; with confessions, new accusations.  The jails were 
full. It was also observed that no on( of the con(lemned confessing witchcraft 
had becn hange(t. No one that eonfesse(l and retracted a confession had 
escaped eithcr hanging or imprisonment for trial. No one of the condcmned 
who asscrted innoccnce, even if one of thc witnesses confessed perjury, or the 
foreman of the jury acknowledged the error of the verdict, cscaped the gallows. 
Favouritism was shown in listening to accusations, which were turncd aside 
from friends or partisans. If a man began a carter as a witch-hunter, and, 
becoming convinced of the imposture, declined the service, he was accused 
and hanged. Witnesses convicted of perjury were cautioned, and permitted 
still to swear away the lives of others. It was certain people had been tempted 
to become accusers by prolnise of favour. Yet the zeal of Stoughton was 
unabated, and the arbitrary court adjourned to the first Tuesday in November. 

[ Uphamy says that several hundreds were thrown in prison.] 
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Cotton Mather, still eager "to lift up a standard against the infernal enemy," 
had prepared his narrative of the Wonders o/the Invisible World, in the design 
of promoting "a pious thankfulness to God for justice being so far executed 
among us." d 
This called forth a reply from Robert Clef, z a clear-headed, fearless man, 
who, by the weapons of reason and ridicule, overcame and put to flight, in 
an astonishingly short time, both witches and devils. It was in vain that 
Cotton Mather denounced him as "a coal from hell"; the sentiment of the 
people went with him; and though a circular from Harvard College signed 
by the president, Increase Mathcr, solicited fro all the ministers of the 
neighbourhood a return of thc apparitions, possessions, cnchantments, and 
ail extraordinary things, wherein the existence and agency of the invisible 
world is more sensibly demonstrated, the next ten years produced scarcely 
rive returns. The invisible world was indeed bccoming rcally so; and as is 
always thc case, the superstition, when it ceascd to be credited, lost ifs power 
of delusion, z 
Before the court reassembled the spell was broken. The wife of Mr. 
Hale, of Beverley, was mong the accused; insinuations had been thrown out 
,gainst Mr. Wilhtrd, the excellent pastor of t]e South church in Boston, and 
Mr. Deane, of Andovcr; ,nd even the wife of Sir Willitm Phips did not escape 
suspicion. Under thesc circumstances the revulsion was electrîcal. If mere 
accusations wcre in themselvcs t»lery proofs of guilt, then might the best 
fall; and, in this view, was it not time to inquire whethcr the wholc subject 
was not open to doubt ? A large sharc of credit is duc to the people of Andover, 
who openly remonstrted ag,inst the doings of the tribunals (October 18th). 
"We know not," say they, "who c,n think himself safe, if the accusations of 
children, and others under diab¢»lical influence, shall be received against per- 
sons of good fame." Nor was this remonstrance ill-timed, for a large number 
of the inhabitants of Andover hmt becn accused. 
It is to thc crcdit of thc people tiret no tumultuous modes of redress 
were adopted, and that they did hot rctdiate upon their accusers, meeting 
violence with violence. And the result vindicated tleir wisdom; for when 
the superior court met at Salera, sx women of Andover, at once rcnouncing 
their confessions, did not scruplc to treat the whole ffair as a frightful delu- 
sion; and of the presentments agai:st thosc who were still in prison, the 
grand jury dismisscd more thtn h:flf without hesitation; and if they found 
bills against a fcw, they were all acquitted upon trial except three of the 
worst, and even these were reprieved by the governor, and recommendcd fo 
mercy. In Calcf'sx words, "such a gaol de]ivery was made this court as has 
never been known at any othcr time in New Eng]and." As the excitcment 
subsided, the promincnt actors in thc terrible tragcdy began to reflect, and 
a few made public acknowledgment of their error.e 
Judge Scwll,' says Eggleston, t a general fast, handed up to the 
mînister to be rcad a humble confession, and stood while it was read. He 
annually kept a private day of hmniliation. Honour to his memoryl  The 
twelve ]urymen also signed an affecting paper asking to be forgiven. Cotton 

[ Holmes bb says. I find thesc entrms in Scwall s manuscript dia .ry, April llth, 1692: 'Went 
to Salem, where n the eetng-house the persons accused oiwtchcraft wcre exammed; was 
a very reat assembly; 'twas awfull to sec how the aiïiicted persons were agitated.' But in 
margin s written with a tremulous hand, probably on a subsequent review, the lamenting 
Latin interjection, ' VOe, v,_ v! _Decr. 24th [169]. Sam. recites to me in Latin, Matt. 12 
from the 6th to the end of the 12th v. The seventh verse did awfully bring to my mind the 
Salem Trajedie.' "] 
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Mather never acknow]edged hîmself wrong in this or any other marrer. From 
the thne it became unpopular he speaks of the witchcraft trials in a far-away 
manner, as if they were wholly the work of someone else. He was never 
forgiven, and probably never ouht to have been."r 
Some have spoken of this who]e affair in terres of contempt; others bave 
unsparinly denounced ifs participints; very few have considered the subject 
ca|mly and dispassionately, or îven due credit to the honesty of the parties. 
It was an unhappy affair, at the best; but it can be said with truth that the 
delusion was lcss extensive, and caused lcss suffcring, in New England than 
in Old; for there the belief in witchcraft prevailcd until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and persons were hanged, or othevise put to death, as 
witches, long after such executions had ceased in America.e 
"The declaration," says Eggleston, "of Chief-Justice Parker, in 1712, that 
if nny supposed witch should thereafter die in the dangerous ordenl, those 
who put her into the water would be held guilty of wilful murder, is com- 
monly said to have put an end to the rare sport of baiting old women in 
England; but according to Hutchinson, it appears to have bcen still in vogue 
some years later. A man was 'swam for a wizard' in Suffolk, England, as 
latc as 1825."r 

THE GOYERNORSHII'S OF PHIPS» BELLAMONT AND DUDLEY; TIIE RIGID CODE 

In 1694 Sir William Phips, who was a man of choleric mpcr, having 
got into dispute with the royal collector at Boston, and afterwards with the 
captain of a man-of-war, on whom he inflictcd personal chastisement and 
then committed to prison, was recalled to England to account for his conduct, 
where he died shortly aftcr his arrival. The gencral court pctitioned parlia- 
ment that he might hot be rcmoved. Thc earl of Bellamont [Bellomont] was 
,,ppointed his successor; but hîs arrival being delayed, Stoughton admin- 
istered thc governmcnt for sevcral years. 
The treaty which had been made with the eastern Indians at Pemaquîd 
had not remaincd unbroken; during the awful witch-dehion the horrors of 
Indian warfare werc rcnewed. 
In 1699 the earl of Bcllamont arrived in Boston from New York. Neither 
Usher, the lieutenant-governor of New Hampshirc, who fled to Boston in 
alarm for his lire, nor his succcssor, Partridge, who, bcing a ship-carpenter, 
had the merit of introducing into that province a profitable timber-trade to 
Portugal, nor the proprietary, Allen, who prcsently assumed the government, 
were more successful than Cranfield had bccn in extorting quit-rents from the 
sett]ers of that sturdy little province. And New Hampshire, now inc]uded 
under Bellamont's commission, continued for the next forty years to have 
the same govcrnors as Massachuetts, though generally a lieutenant-governor 
was at the hcad of the administration. 
On the death of Lord Bellamont, Massachusetts had the mortification of 
receiving the "apostate" Joseph Dudley, the fricnd of the hated Andros, as 
governor, he having obtained the appointment through the influence of Cot- 
ton Mather. The popular party, they who had opposed thc tyranny of 
Andros, now set thcmselves in opposition to the new governor, and refused to 
comply with the royal instructions, which required them to fix permanently 
the salaries of the governor and crown officers. Although "a spirit of lati- 
tudinarianism" was gradually narrowing the bounds of thc theocratic power 
in Massachusctts, still her code retained most of its rigîd enactments. It was 
1. W.--VO1,. XIII. N 
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still forbidden "te travel, work, or play on the Sabbath," and constablcs 
and tithingmen wcre commanded te "prevent all pcrsons from swimming in 
thc waters, all unnecessary and unreasonable walking in the streets or fields, 
keeping open of shops, or followîng secular occasions or rccrcations on the 
evening preccding thc Lord's Day, or on any part of the day or evening 
following." 
Athcism and blasphcmy, under which was included the dcnying that any 
of the canonical books of Scripture were the i,spired word of God, wcre 
unished with six months' imprisonment, sctti,g in the pillory, whipping, 
oring through the tongue with a rcd-hot iron, sitting on thc gallows with a 
rope round the ncck, or any two of thesc punishments, at the discrction of 
the court. Adultcry was punished by the guilty parties being set on the 
gallows with a rope round their necks, and on thcir way thence te the iail 
te be scvcrcly flogged, net cxcceding ferry stripcs, and cvcr after te wear the 
capital let, ter A, of two inchês long, cut out of cloth of a contrary colour te 
thcir c]othes, and sewed upon their upper garment on thc outside of their 
arm or on thcir back in public vicw, and if caught without this te be liable 
te fifteen stripes. This cxtraor(tinary mode of punishment has, it will be 
r,mcmbcrcd, furnished the subject for Nathaniel Hawthornc's The Scarlet 
Leiter. z 
The tcrritory of Massachusetts had been by thc charter of ]692 vastly 
enlarged. On the south, it cmbraced ]'lynouth colony and the Elizabcth 
Islands; on thc cast, it inc]udcd Maint and all bcyond it te thc Atlantic; on 
thc north, it was dcscribcd as swcpt by thc St. Lawrence--the fatal gift of a 
wildcrness, for thc conquest and defence of which Massachusctts cxpcndcd 
more trcasurc and lest more of her sons than all the English continental 
colonies besides.d 

TONE PESTLES. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WARS 

[1689-1763 A.D.] 

THE conquest of Canada was an event of momentus eonsequence 
in American history. It cbanged the political apect of tbe con- 
tinent, prepared a ,'ay for thc indcpcndence of the British colonies, 
rescued the vast tracts of the intcrior from the rule of military des- 
potisn, and gave them, evcntually, t the kccping of an ordered 
democracy. Yet t» thc red nativcs of the soil its results wcre wholly 
dîsastrous. Could thc French have maintained their ground, the 
ruin of thc Indian tribes might long have been postponed; but the 
victory of Qucbec watt_ the signal of their swift decline. Theaceforth 
they werc dcstincd to melt and vnish before the advaneing waves of 
Anglo-American power, which now rolled wcstward unchccked and 
unopposed. They saw the danger, and, lcd by a: great and daring 
champion, strugglcd fierccly to avert it. The history of that epoch 
is crowded with sccnes of tragic interest, with m:trvels of suffcring and 
vicissitude, of heroism and endurance.FANcs IAIKMAN.b 

FRANCE and England were early competitors in the American seas. Their 
hereditary hatred, which had existed for ccnturies, had bcen deepcned and 
intensified by repeated collisions. Differences of religion incrcased thêir 
animosity. They werc rivais in the Old Worht and rivals in the New; rivals 
in the East Indies and rivals in the West; rivals in Africa and rivals in Eu- 
rope ; rivals in politics, in commerce, and the arts; rivals in ambition for con- 
quest and supremacy. Each sought its own aggrandisement at the cxpense 
of the other ; each claimed to be superior to the other in the elements of national 
glory and the appliances of national strength. The gayety of the former 
was in contrast with the gravity and sobriety of the latr. The impctuosity 
of the one was the counterpart to the coolness and cautiousness of the other. 
Time, instead of softening, had hardened their prejudices, and for a century 
and a half from the date. of the establishment of the first French colony at 
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thc north, the two ntions, with but slight interruptions, were constntly 
in the attitude of opposition and dcfiance. 
England, without doubt, prcceded France in the carter of discovery, and 
the voyage of the Cabots gave to the former her clains to the rcgions visited 
by their vesscls. But the intcrval which elapscd between the voyage of the 
Cabots (1497) and the earliest authenticated voyage of the French (1504) 
was exceedingly bricf, and the two nations, if not contemporaries, wcre 
equals in thc race. Frame succeeded, evcn bcforc England, in settling 
colony to the orth, and the foundations of Que.bec wcre lai<| before the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims and before the scttlement of Boston. In consequence 
of this rivalry of Èngland and France, thc colonies af the north were carly 
involved in ditIicu|tics and contentions, and thcsc difficultics încreascd 
the confiict of interests brought thcm inlo collision. Honte belote thc con- 
federacy of 1643, apprchcnsions of hostilitics wcre entertained in Massa- 
chusetts, and from that date to the union of thc colonies of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts, in 1692, these apprchensions continue(! to disturb thc peoplc, 
and resulted, at length, in vigorous action on thc part of thc English to uproot 
their riwls un(l drive them fron tl(;ir possessions. 
If New Elgl,nd was the "k(,y of Amcrica," New France might, with 
cqual propriety, clim to 1)e the lock; for Canada, with the ch:fin of frcsh- 
water lakes bordering upon its territory, opened a coïmmicati()n with the 
distant West; and the Jesuit nissionrics, Marquette, Joliet, La Salle, an(| 
Hennepin, by thcir explorat, ions on the Mississippi, thc "Father of Waters," 
brought the vast region watercd by that strean ,n(t its tributaries under thc 
dominion of thc Bourbons, and backed all British Anmrica with a cordon of 
military posts, hoverig upon the outskirts of the northcrn settlcments 
with their savage allies, greatly to thc alarm of thc English, who were exposed 
to their deprc(lations, and from whose incursions they coul(t defcnd them- 
selvcs only by an expcnditure of money and strength which impoverishcd 
them in their weakncss and imperilled their safety. 
Behol<t, thon, the two nations, rivais for centurics, upon the eve of a frcsh 
struggle upon the new field of action. Acadia ami Canada were wrested from 
the French in 1629, before the settlement of Boston, but were restore¢t by the 
Treaty of St. Germain, Match 29h, 1654. Acadia was again conquered under 
the commonwealth in 1632, but by the Treaty of Breda was subsequently 
restorel in 1661. Under Charles II the conquest of Canada was a second 
time attempted, but the difficulties of the enterprise prevented its success. 
Again, under James II, in 1686, a third atempt for its conquest was made, 
but with a like want of success. The accession of Willîam of Orange to the 
English throne, on May 7th, 1689, was the signal for a new war with France, 
growing out of a "root of enmity," which Marlborough described as "irre- 
concilable to the government and the religion" of (]reat Britain, and on 
the occurrence of this war a fourth expedition to Canada was projected, 
which was attended with important results.c 

THE BACKGROUND OF EUROPEAN WARS (1688-1763 A.D.) 

The names of the "Palatinate War," the "War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion," the "War of thc Austrian Succession," and the "Seven Years' War" 
do hot suggcst Amcrican history, and many a reader, even though informed 
above the average, would say that these subjects have nothing American in 
thcm. Yet they are the truc titles of great conflicts in which thc New World 
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was vitally concerned, though it calls them by other names. Te the European 
historian, the colonial branches of these wars were mere rcverberations in 
the distance, and of only the faintest importance. He dismisses thcm in 
a few lines. And the Amrican historian is likely te return the compliment, 
magnify the importance of the frontier colonial skirmishes, and dismiss in 
a few lines the great continental wars. This în spitc of the fact that peace 
was always made and broken at the Eropean capitals, and the colonists 
were net consulted in the division of spoil. On occasion, as in the case of 
Louisburg, the English government might evcn ignore the actual conquests 
of the colonists and restore them te the cnemy. 
The right balance of the events about te be described can be established 
on|y by a study of the history of Europe of this period. In the earlier vol- 
umes of this work, devoted te England, France, Spain, and Ho][and, the 
accounts of these struggles are more fully trcated, an(| roference should bc 
made te them, but a brief sketch of European politics in this place will avoîd 
seine confusion, and serve as a background in perspective. We shall, for 
simplicity's sake, group all thcse wars in one sketch, «nd then revcrt to their 
Amcrican details in new sequence. 
In 1688 France was the chief power in the world. Louis X1V had at that 
date absorbed into his own han(ts an absolute control noyer equalled, save 
perhaps |)y Napoleon. Like Napoleon, he terrorised all Europe by his 
projccts of aggrandisemcnt and provokcd coalition after coalition against 
him; like Napolcon, he carricd his glory to the point of co]lapse, and at his 
dcath found a national decline noticeably under way. Louis XIV seems to 
have sincerely belicved in thtt sublime egotism, the (livine right of kings. 
He cried, "The st:te is myself" (L'état, c'est moi), and proceeted fo act upon 
the outragcous assuption that his whims and his selfish schcmes were not 
nmrcly the welfare of his people, but the desircs and plans of an all-wise 
Dcity. His intense Catholicism cncouraged him in this bigotry and in his 
backward stcp, thc renewal of the pcrsecutions from which the Huguenots 
ha(1 been relicved by Henry of Navarre's Edict of Nantcs in 1598. Louis had 
gradually succ«'edcd in making France a grcat naval power, and Duquesnc 
had defeated the combine(l Spanish and Dutch flects. 
Now he foun(1 that William of Or:mge, doubly his cnemy as an old warrior 
and as a Protestant, had been callcd to England by a prcsuptuous parlia- 
ment as a substitute for the sacred and Catholic king Jamcs lI, who was 
deposed. Threc years before (1686) William had succeedcd in forming the 
League of Augsburg against Louis, who now found that cven the pope and 
Catholic Sptin fcared him still more than they fcared Protestantism. Sur- 
rounded by thc encmies ho had accumulated, Louis (tecided on gctting the 
advantagc of beginning the inevitablc war. For point of attack hc chose 
not Holland, but that part of Germany called the Palatinate. It offercd the 
feeblest resistance and suffered terrible devastation. But meanwhile this 
so-called "War of thc Palatinate" gave William of Orange his chance to 
enter England, take up the sceptre, and bind Great Britain also into the League 
of Augsburg. As later, in the times of the Rcvolution and of Napoleon, 
France found hersclf cncircled by enemies. Then, as latcr, she fought thcm 
ail magnificently, though the final exhaustion of blood, money, and enthusi- 
asm was unavoidablc. France kept from four to six huge armics in the 
field, and a great fleet on thc sea, a fleet which, under Tourville, defeated the 
English-Dutch fleet off Beachy Head, while Jean Bart preycd on English 
commerce. Louis set the fugitive James II down in Ireland, whence William 
drove him by his victory at thc Boync. Louis' general, Luxembourg, won 
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victory at Fleurus in the Nctherlands, and another gcneral, Catinat, defeated 
the League at Staffarda, in Italy; Louis himsclf took Mons and Namur by 
sicge. But in 1692, troEting that half the English flect would desert to James 
II, Louis sent Admiral Tourville into a grcat defeat at Cape La Hogue. 
This gave England the naval power again. From this moment France began 
to tire and to count the cost. Occasional victorics could not revive her élan. 
Louis, after making a secret and advantageous alliance, found himsclf ready 
to accept the two treatics of Ryswick in 1697, by which, though he lost 
nothing but his pains, he had to restore all his conqucsts. 
While these colossal evcnts were takingplacc, Anmrica was undergoing 
what is locally known as "King William's V ar" (1689-1697). The religious 
feuds between the French and English colonies wcre always bittcr, and even 
in the times of 1776 Inany Americans were scandaliscd at taking the French 
as allies, preferring to risk in(lependence rather than a hetcrodox combina- 
tion. In King William's War, then, that bitterest of all enthusiasms, rcligious 
sectarianism, found a bloody vent. The In(liards si(le(1 with the more frien(Ily 
French, and the horrors of savagcry werc a(lte(1 to the cvils of what we euphe- 
mistically call "civiliscd warfare." Thîs contIict, wlfich is dcscribed at length 
in the following pages, onde(1 simultaneously with the continental war at the 
Trcaty of Ryswick. 
By this treaty Louis XIV acknowlc(lged William of Orange lawful king 
of England. Fivc years later William (tied (M«trch 8th, 1702). The (let)os(,d 
James II had died seven mon ths before. The qucsti()n of succession now 
arose. The English, to continue Prot(,stantisn on the throne, ha(t settled 
the crown on JaIncs II's second (laughter, Arme. But Louis declared for 
the eldest son, Prince Jamcs, "the Preten(ler," as thc English called him. 
The friction on this poit was increasc(l by the act of Louis in placing his 
own grandson, Philip of Aragon, on the Spaish throne, in spite of his prcvious 
renunciations of all claire to tiret crown. Thus, upon Louis' death, France 
and Spain would probably bc unitcd under one monarch. In 1701 Louis 
had declared the Ryswick trety void. Thc Gcrmans and Dutch had formed 
with William of England a "Gran(l Alliance" to curb the presumptions of 
the "Grand Monarch." War brokc out ai once, and in the midst of it the 
dcath of William emphasise<l the brcach. 
This great war of eleven ycars' duration (1702-1713) was called "Thc War 
of the Spanish Succession." The Huguenots cripplcd Louis at home, and 
the duke of Marlborough built up faine by thundcrous caInpaigns culminating 
in the Battle of Blenhcim (1704), by which the French were driven out of 
Bavaria. Marlborough's success at Ramillies (1706) crushed Frcnch sway 
in the Netherlands. In 1704 the English fleet had takcn Gibraltar, and in 
1706 the allies took Italy. In 1708 the victory of Oudenarde and the taking 
of Lille by siege combined with famine to pluck down French pride. Louis 
asked for terms, but the allies trie(t to drive so hard a bargain that they woke 
the marvellous elasticity of the French spirit and the war ragcd anew; and 
wtfile success was still with the allies, English politics and weariness began 
to weaken them. Marlborough lost favour at court and was withdrawn from 
command. Negotiations dragged along, and without England's aid the allies 
began, in 1712, to lose place after place. By 1713 all the allies, except the 
Austrian emperor, had signed the Treaty of Utrecht, and a year later he was 
coerced by defeats at French hands. By this treaty England gained her 
theory of succession, as well as Newfoundland, Acadia, and the Hudson Bay 
territory. France found herself about as she was before the war, though 
she squee,ed out much better terres than those offered in 1706. In 1715 
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the Grand Monarch died, surroundcd by evidences of toppling conquest, and 
with no nearer heir than a grct-grandson. 
During all thcse conplicatc| years the American colonies were in the 
throes of what thcy cllcd, not the "War of thc Spanish Succession," which 
interested thcm little, but "Queen Anne's War," bccate the question of 
the possession of the English throne by a Catholic or a Protestant monarch 
was of the utmost importance to them. It was also called "Governor Dud- 
ley's War," from the activity of that man. 
Louis XIV was succecded by the dissolute Louis XV, who left thc govcrn- 
ment to his ministers, tlm first of whom, Fleury, was unwillingly dragged into 
many international broils. In 1740 thc Austrian cmperor, Charles VI, died, 
lcaving no malc issue. His daughter, Maria Thercs:, being left in control 
of the great rcalm, thc lmd-hungry nations about her lookcd for easy prey. 
Thc only trouble to be fcarcd was internal wrangling. This came speedily 
enough in a chaos of claires and counter-claims. England wished Maria 
Thcrcsa's inheritancc left intact ; the Frcnch saw an opportunity to dismember 
the Austrim power. Frcderick the Gre:t of Prussia agreed to this, but was 
eagcr for his sharc of thc loot. Hc took Silesia, thon signcd  treaty with 
Maria Theresa, and joincd the English in saying th,t the division had gone 
far enough. Thc French, under M«rshl Saxe, fought tesultorily against 
England and Gcrmany. In 1744 thc war blazed up ïuriously. France sent 
tlm "Young Pretendcr," Charles Edwarl, into Scotland, whcre ho failed 
miscmbly at Culloden. Marshd Saxe succcded in the Netherlands, however, 
and dcfe:ted thc English, Dutch, and Germ'.ms at Fotenoy. Success smilcd 
on Frnce also in ]taly. But Egla(1 en(lcd her pretensions in the East 
]ndies. At lcngth, by 1748, the rivals wcre r(,:(ly for the P(;:ce of Aix-la- 
Chai)clic. France an(l Engl:m(| returnc(| cach wtmt cach bad takcn, and 
Maria Theresa w«ts firnly cstablish('(l. 
Ttfis four years' strife, known to Europe as the " War of thc Austrian Suc- 
cession" or thc "First .'md S(co(1 Silesian W,rs" (1740-1744, 1744-1748), 
i som(,times aalle(| in A('ric. "King George's W«r," for no particular 
r(,:so except that George II was thon o thc Eglisl throne. In this war the 
coloists playcd a more or less i,(|epcnd('nt p'rt. The colonies organiscd 
« land f()rcc and besiegc(| the bq)ortmt port of Louisburg. English 
troops ,d ships joint(| l:tter, an(l in 1745 the fort surrcndcred. New Eng- 
land troops garrisoned the fort till the trety of pcce in 1748, whcn to their 
disgust it was restored to Frmce. Thc colonists wcre given no share of the 
prize money, £600,000, from the c:pture of the port and shipping, and ît 
was hot until 1749 that thc expcnscs of thc troops were rcimbursed. The 
colonists had, however, acquired two important bits of knowlcdge: first, 
that England did not scriously respect thcir feelings ; second, that they could 
fight regular Europcan sohiiers as well as Indians. 
Wht Americans call the "French and Indian W:r" (1754-1763) was a gcnu- 
ine colonial struggle, with victory nodding now towar(ts thc Catholics and now 
towards the Protestants. Thc results were of final importance to Amcricn 
history, and continued thc schooling that the colonies werc to use for indepen- 
dence not many years latcr. In Europe the war di(t hot break out till 1756. 
:It was thc time of Richelieu, and of that alliance of three empires, which the 
French called the "Alliance of the Three Petticoats," from Maria Theresa of 
Austria, Elizabeth of Russia, and the French king's potcnt mistress Madame 
de Pompadour. Richelieu had raised a French navy, and it brilliantly defeated 
the English navy, whose overbearing pride of power had stung France to war, 
as in 1812 it drove the United States to desperation. It was the rime when 
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Frederick the Great of Prussia was humbled until his decisive stroke at Ross- 
bach, in 1757, won him definite English support, leaving him free to fight 
Austria, while England, Hanover, and Brunswick assailed France. France 
now began to lose in all directions, and the combination of all the Bourbon 
monarchs of the Latin races into the "Family Compact" only involved them 
in the disaster. 
The Treaty of Paris, in 1763, ended the war and left France to the mercy 
of En61ish cupidity. As for France, her disasters were the disasters of the 
soverelgn and of the incapable aristocracy. The great mass of the French 
people was so far from sympathy with either their aggressions or their defeats 
that laughter rang through France when certain of the hcaviest disasters 
were announced. In this mockery was foreshadowed that sardonic hatrcd 
that flamed forth in the French Revolution, where scvcral hundrcds of aris- 
tocratie heads in the basket of La Guillotine pai(t a snall tithe for the hundreds 
of thousands of French bodies scattered over Europe and the world at the whim 
of royal pride and family quarrel. England's shears clippcd from France 
in 1763 Nova Scotia, Canada, Cape Breton, the territory to the Mississippi, 
and many islands here and there. It was the acme of England's glory. 
Small wonder that such spoils should havc fcd presumption. The successes 
of the English led thcm to sneer at the colonists and tlmir claims with disas- 
trous results. Having thus skctched in the backgromd of the stries of colonial 
wars, let us go back and take them up in dctail.a 

THE FIRST INTERCOLONIAL CONFLICT KING WILLIAMS OR THE PALATINATE 
WAR (1689-1697 A.D.) 

Whatever was the result of the accession of William of Orange in 1688 
upon the metropolîtan relations of the colonies, upon theîr relations with their 
neighbours of Canada, and, through that medium, upon their domestic con- 
dition, it exercised a most disastrous influence, involving them in cruel and 
barbarising wars, attended with immense indivi(|ual suffering, vast expcnse, 
heavy debts, and all the impovcrishîng and demoralising consequences of the 
paper-money system. From a mixture of religious and political motives 
the king of France had, in 1685, rcvokcd the Edict of Nantes. The cruelties 
to which the unhappy French Protestants wcrc subjected and their flight 
and dispersion throughout Europe and America had kindled against the king 
of France, in ail Protestant states, mingled feelings of dctestation and horror, 
addîng also new gall to religious hatreds, already sufIiciently bitter. The 
Palatinate War, begun in Europe, as we have seen, by the ravage of the beauti- 
ful banks of the Rtfine, in 1689, was destined to extend also to America, and 
soon carried death and desolation into the villages of :New York and New 
England. 
The total population of the English colonies at the commencement of this 
first intercolonial war might have amounted to two hundred thooEand; but 
half af least of it, south of the Delaware, and far removed from the scene of 
hostilities, took no part in the struggle beyond votîng some small sums for 
the aid of New York. Yet the norther colonies alone seemed quite an 
overmatch for New France, and King William promptly rejected that offer 
of colonial neutralîty which a conscious wcakncss in that quarter had extorted 
from the French court. Nor was this rejection by any means disagreeable 
to the people of New England, who entered very eagerly into the war, nour- 
ishing dreams of conquest, destined, however, to repeated and disastrous dîs- 
appomtments. , ,, 
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The'French, weak 1 as they wcre, entertaincd also similar schemes. It 
was part of their plan to secure the western fur trade, and an uninterrupted 
passage through Lake Erie to the Mississippi, by effectually subduing those 
inveterate enefies, the Iroquois. They intended also to drive the English 
from Hudson Bay, of which thc possession hd for some timc becn disputed 
between the French fur traders and the English Hudson Bay Company 
chartered twenty ycars before by Charles II. The Frcnch also hoped, by 
occupying Newfoundland, to eut off the English from that cod fishery 
enioycd in common by the nations of Europe sincc thc discovery of America, 
and which now constitute(1 a main source of the wclth and prosperity of New 
Eng!and, furnishing, in(leed, hcr chicf cxportable product. 
So soon as the declaration of war between Frmce and England became 
known in .4anerica, the Baron Castin easily excited the eastern Indians to 
renew their depredatiots. In th«;se hostilities the tribes of New Hanpshire 
were indueed also t.o join. The fort at Penmquid, the extreme eastern fron- 
tier, was soon after obliged to surrender. Ail the settlements farther east 
were ravaged and broken up. 

Fronlenac's Mon Invade the Colonies (1690 A.D.) 

Canad had reeeiv(,(t relief from the distress to which if had been reduced 
by thc late inroads of the Iroquois by the arrival (October 15th) of Coun 
Frontenac from France, recommissione(t as govcrnor, and bringing with him, 
along with such of thc Imtian prisoncrs as had survivc(t thc galleys, troops, 
supplics, and a scheme for the conquest and occupation of New York. As 
a part of this scheme, the chevalier de la CoItiniSrc proceeded to cruise off 
the coast of New Englmd, m,king many prizes, and dcsigning to attack 
New York by sea while Frontenac assaile(t if on the land side. Frontenac, 
though sixty-eight years of agc, had all thc buoyancy and vigour of youth. 
Not able to prosecute his schemc of conquest, ho prcsently dctached three 
war parties, to visit on the English frontier ttose smïm miserics which Canada 
had so rcccntly cxperienced t the hands of the Fivc Nations. 
A number of converted Mohawks composed, with a numbcr of Frenchmen, 
the first of Frontenac's war p:trtics, amounting all told to two hundred and ten 
pcrsons. Guided by thc water-courses, whose frozcn surface furnished them 
a path, they traversed a woodcd wilderness covered with deep snows. After a 
twenty-two days' narch, intent on their bloody purposc, they approached 
Schenectady, a Dutch village on thc Mohawk, then the outpost of the settle- 
ments about Albany. The clustcr of somc forty houscs was protected by a 
Pnalisadê, but thc gates wcre open and unguarded, and at midnight the 
habitants slept profoundly. Fcbruary 8th, 1690, the assailants entered in 
silence, divided thcmselves into scveral parties, and, giving thc signal by the 
terrible war-whoop, commcnccd the attack. Sixty werc slain on the spot; 
twenty-seven were taken prisoners; the rest fled, hall nakcd, along the road 
to Albany through a driving snow-storm, a deep snow, and cold so bitter that 
many lost thcir limbs by frost. The assailants set off for Canada with their 
prisoncrs and their plunder, and effccted their escape, though not without 
serious loss inflictcd by some Mohawk warriors, who hastcned to pursue them. 

 Bradstreet à computcs, ¢he population of New France in 1680 at 5,000 men. Haliburton, 
estimates it, in 1690, at 5,815 souls. But Bancroft! estimates it, in 1688, af 11,249 per- 
sons. A letter of Vaudreuil estimated the soldicrs of New France, in 1714, at 4,480. ee  
çlharlevoix.a 
0 
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Frontenac's second war party, composed of only fifty-two persons, entered 
the valley of the uppcr Connccticut, and thence made thcir way across the 
mountains and forcsts of New Hampshire. Mtrch 27th they desccndcd on 
Salmon Falls, a frontier village, killed most of the male imhabitants, and carricd 
off fifty-four prisoncrs, chicfly womcn and children, whon they drove bcfore 
them, ladcn with the spoils. While thus rcturning they fell in with thc third 
war party from Quebcc, and, joining forces, procecded to attack Casco. A 
part of the garrison was lurcd into an ambuscade «d destroyed. Thc rest, 
seeing thcir palisades about to be set on tire, surrendcrcd on tcrms as prisoncrs 
of war, in May. 
Such was the new and frightful sort of w,rfare to which the English co]- 
onists wcrc exposed. The svage fcrocity of thc Indiens, guidcd by the sagac- 
ity and civilised skill and enterprise of French otficers, became ten times more 
rriblc. The influence which the French missionaries hd acquired by per- 
severing lf-s,'crifice and the highest efforts of Christian devotedness was now 
availed of, as too oftcn happens, by mere worldly policy, to stimu]atc their 
converts to hostile inroads nd midnight murders. Religious zcal shrpened 
the edge of savge hate. The English wcre held up to the Iniins hot mercly 
as cnemies, but as hcretics, upon whom it was t Christian duty to mke war. 
If the chaplet of victory were missed, at least the crown of martyrdom ws 
sure. Hatred of ppacy reccived a new impetus. Thc few Ctholics of 
Maryland, though their fthcrs hd been the foundcrs of that colony, wcre 
disfrnchised, and sub]ected to ,l| thc disabilities by which, in BritEin and 
Ircland, the suppression of Catholicism was vain]y attcmptcd. Probably 
also to this period we may refer the act of Rhode Island, of unknown dte, 
which excluled Catholics from becoming freemcn of that colony. Crueltics 
were not confined to one side. The inrom|s of the Mohawks into Canada, 
always encouraged and supportcd by the authorities of New York, were cvcn 
sometimcs directed by leaders fron Albny. The French settlcments long 
the coast of Acdia soon expcrienced all thc miseries of partisan warfare. 

Phips' Expedition Against Part Royal and Quebec ; the First 
Paper Moncy 

Engrossed by the war in Ireland, where the partisans of James II were 
still powerful, William III left the colonies to take carc of themselves. New 
York seems to have assumed the leadership. Leisler, as acting governor of 
that province, addressed a circular letter (April 2n(1) to 11 the colonies as far 
south as Virginie, inviting them to send commissioners to New York, to agree 
upon some concerted plan of operations. In accordance with this invittion, 
delegates from Masschuse.tts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New York met 
as proposed (April 24th) and formed  countcr schenm of conquest. While 
a fleet and army sttilel from Boston to attack Quebec, four hundred men 
werc to be raiscd in New York, and as many more in the other colonies, to 
march against Montreal.h 
Bancroft credits Massachusetts with the initiative: "Meantime, danger 
taught the colonies thc necessity of union, and on the first day of May, 1690, 
New York beheld the monentous example of an American 'congress.' The 
idea originated with the government of MoEssachusetts, established by the 
people in the period that intervened betwecn the overthrow of Andros and 
the arrival of the second charter, and the place of meeting was New York, 
whère, likewise, the government hd sprung directly from the ction of th 
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pcople. Thus, without exciting suspicion, were the forms of independence 
and union prepared. The invitations were given by letters from thc general 
court of Massachusetts, and extended to all the colonies ms far, at lcast, as 
Maryland. Massachusetts, the parenç of so many states, is certainly the 
parent of the American Union. Thus did Massachusêtts, Connecticut, and 
New York, having at that timc cach a govcrnment constituted by itoelf, 
in the spirit of independence, not only provide for ortier and tranquillity at 
home, but, unaided by England, of themsclves plan the invasion of Acadia 
and Canada."/ 
A fleet of eight or nine small vesscls, with scven or cight hundred men on 
board, sailed under the command of Sir W illiam Phips, a native of Pemaquid, 
one of twenty-six children by thc saine mothcr. An casy conquest was 
made of Port Royal (April 28th, 1690), and l)lundcr enough was obtaincd, 
by the ravage of the ncighbouring scttlements, to p:y the cxp(nscs of the 
expedition, though not without COml)ltints , on lhepart of thc French, that 
the articles of surrender were grossly violate(1, l'lips departed in a few 
days to attack the othcr Frcnch posts in Aca(litt. 
The succcss of this cnterprisc encour:tged th« , prosçculion of thc expedi- 
tion against Canada. Fitz-John Winthrop was :t)p()inW.(1 to command 
thc troops destined against Mon tre,l. A pari.y of M ohawks, th(; van of the 
attack, led by Schuylcr, l)ushc(l forw:rr(t tow:r(ts thc St. Lawr(nce. At the 
first alarm, Frontcnac rouse(l the courage of his ]n(ti,'m allies by joining them 
in the war-sog :m(t the war-dance, lit w«s al)le to nust(,r tw('lvc hundred 
mcn for the (lcfcncc of Montreal. Schuylcr and the Ir()quois w(,rc reI)ulsed. 
The rest of the colonial forces scarcely :dvalce(l bey()nd Woo(l Creck, wherc 
they werc stoppe(t short by the sn:rll-i»ox m(l (leficiency of provisions. The 
expedition en(te(t in mugual recritimtios, which di(l but express tm(l confirm 
the hereditary antipathy of Connccticut :md New York. Leislcr was so 
enragcd at the retreat of the troops th,t he cven arrestcd Winthrop at 
Albany. 
Phit)s meanwhile sailed from Boston (August 12lb), with thirty-two vessels 
and two thousmd men, most of them prssc(l into the service. Three of 
the ships were from New York, with two hundred and forty soldiers. For 
want of pilots, Phips w:s ninc weeks in fin(ting lais wtty up thc St.. Lawrence, 
of which no charts as yet cxisted. Frotcnac hastened back to Quebec. 
He arrived three days before Phips, who foun(t himself (tisappointed of that 
surprise which had been his main rcli«mce. The fortifications wcre strong, 
the garrison was considerable, Frontcnac was therc, and winter was approach- 
ing. A party landed from the ships, and sonm skirnishing ensued.h Satisfied 
that the contcst was hopeless, the English wcighcd anchor, and, with thc 
receding ride, floated their crippled vessels out of the reach of the cnemy's 
tire; but not without the loss of the flag of thc rcar-admiral, which was shot 
away, and, as it drifted toward the shore, was seizçd by a Canadian, who 
swam out into the stream and brought it in triumph t.o the castle, where for 
many years it was hung up as  trophy in the church of Quebec.c 
Louis XIV commemorate(t this repulse by a medal with the legcnd "Fran- 
cia in novo orbe victrix "--" France victorious in the New World." When 
Phips' troops landed at Boston, disgusted with failure and out of temper 
with hardships, there was no money to pay them. Thcy cvcn threatened 
a military riot. The general court, in this emergency, resolved upon an 
issue of bills of credit, or treasury, notes, thc first paper rnoney ever seen 
in the English colonies. A similar expedient, in the issue of "card money," 
redeemable in bills on France, had bcen adopted in Canada rive years before; 
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but this fact was probably unknown in Massachusetts. The Massachusetts 
notes, ranging from rive shillings to rive pounds, wcrc rcceivablc in payment 
of taxes, and redeemable out of any money in thc trêasury. Notwithstanding 
the patriotic cxamplc of Phips, who freely exchanged coin for notes, it was 
no easy matr to get this first government paper into circulation. The 
total amount of the issue was presently fixed at £40,000, but long before 
that limit was rcached the bills sunk to a discount of one-half. To raise thcir 
credit, the gencral court in May, 1691, made thcm a legal tender in ail pay- 
ments, while at the treasury they wcre reccivable at an advancc of 5 per cent. 
While Phips was employed against Quebcc, Colonel Church led an cx- 
pedition against the eastern Indians at thc grcat Ialls, now Lewiston, where 
he destroyed a great quantity of corn, and, "for examplc," put a number 
of his prisoners to death, not sparing even women and children. Undeterred 
by such cruelties, which they kncw too well how to retalia, the eastern 
tribes kept up a frontier warfare, which occasionc(l much individual suffering, 
perpetual anxiety, and a hcavy expcnsc. The towns of M,ine ail suffered, 
and many were abandoned. Sometimes, in a fit of fury or rcvcngc, the Indians 
killed ail who fell into their hands. But their objcct in general was to make 
prisoners, espccially of the women and children, for whom a market was 
round in Canada, where they wcre purchase(l as scrvants--a constant stimulus 
to new enterprises on the part of the Indians. These unh:tpi)y captives, in 
their long and drcary travcls through the woods, frequently in midwinter, 
the women often with infants in thcir arms, suffercd somctimes from the 
cruel insolence of their captors, and always from t«,rror, hungcr, and fatigue. 
Arrived in Canada, they oftcn cxpcricnced at thc hands of their Frcnch pur- 
chasers an unexpected kin(lness, prompted frcquently, no doubt, by pure 
humanity, but sometimcs also by zeal for their conversion to the Catholic 
faith, in which case it became a new source of suffering. Many of the returned 
captives related, among the sorcst of their trials, temptations to change their 
religion. To these temptations some yicldcd. Of the captive children who 
remained long among the Indians, many became so hbituated to that wild 
method of lift as to bc unwilling, wlwn ransome(t, to rcturn to their parents. 
As if this terrible Indian war were not scourge enough, New York and 
Massachusetts both ,t the sme timc were the scencs cach of its own domestic 
tragedy. [We have already read of these--Leisler's rcbcllion in New York 
and the witchcraft delusion in Salem.] Villebon, arriving from France with 
an armed ship, retook Port Royal in Novembcr, 1691. New York had started 
the idea that the other provinces ought to be ruade to contribute to her 
defencc, scrving as shc did as a barrier ,%gainst Canada; and in conformity 
with this suggestion, a royal letter presently conveyed to all the colonies 
except Carolina an order to that effect, suggesting also a colonial congress for 
the assignment of quotas. 
Massachusetts excused hcrself from the quota asked for New York, alleging 
the hcavy expenses in which she was involvc(| for the dcfence of her own 
frontier and that of New Hampshire. The Peace of Pemaquid with the 
Eastem tribes had hot been of long duration. Those Indians, led by French 
officers, and stimulated by the missionary Thury, renewed the war in July, 
1694, killing or carrying off ncar a hundred of the inhabitants of Oyster 
River, a village, now Durham. To prevent the Five Nations from making 
peace with the French, for whîch purpose they had sent messengers to Canada, 
a treaty was held with them at Albany, in August, 1694, at which deputies 
were present from Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey. 
Airer much urging, Maryland voted a small sum towards the defence oi 
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New York. Virginia also voted £500, but, upon a representaton of utter 
inablity, was unwfiSngly xcused by the kng from further grants. The 
military establishment maintahmd by Virghfia, consisfing of a captain, lieu- 
tenant, elcven rangers, and two lndans at the head of each of the four 
rvers, was set forth as an intolcrRble burden, ata rime when Massachusetts 
never had less than rive hundred men on foot for the protection of ber eastern 
frontier. 
So fr s the English wcre conccrned, the concluding operations of the 
war in Americ were but feeble. Able with difficulty to hold his own in 
Europe, Willim could bcstow but little attention on this distant quarter. 
The French were more active. Fort Frontênc ws reoccupied, nd regular 
comnunictions, interrupted for several yers, wcre re-cstblished with the 
posts on thc upper lakes. In July, 1696, with eight hundred soldiers and a 
large body of auxiliary Indians, the French governor nade a destructive 
foray into the country of the Oneidas and Onontagas, burning their villages 
on the banks of the Oswego and destroying their eorn. By these vigorous 
measures, those inveterate enemies were driven at last to sue for peaee. 
While Frontenae earried on these operations in the west, D'Iberville, a 
native of Canada, who had already distinguished himself by his exploits on 
Hudson Bay, arrived from France witl two ships and a few troops. Being 
joined at St. John's and Penobseot by a party of castcrn Indians under 
Villebon and the baron St,. Castin, ho lait siege to and took the Massaehusetts 
fort at P¢,maquit (August 17th, 1696). Proeee(ling to Newfoundland, he 
took the fort of St. John's, and several other English posts in that island. 
After wintering af Plaisance, he sailed the next spring for Hudson Bay, where 
he reeover,d a fort whieh the English had taken, and eaptured two English 
vessels. The capture of the Pemaquid fort resulted in the brcaking up and 
eomplete ruin of the aneient settlements in that neighbourhood. The veteran 
Chureh retorted by a foray up the bay of Fundy; indeed, Iberville's vessels 
did but just eseape his squadron. He burned the houses of the Freneh 
settlers at Beau Bassin, the westernmost reeess of that bay, and destroyed 
their ea,ttle, whieh eonstituted their chier wcalth ; but his attempt to dislodge 
Villebon from St. John's proved a failure. 
During Fcbruary and Match of 1697 parties of Indians attaeked Andover 
and Itaverhill, then frontier towns, though within twenty-five miles of Boston. 
The hcroism of Hannah Dustin, one of those taken eaptive at Haverhill, 
ruade her famous throughout the colonies. Only a week before her capture 
she had beeome a mother; but the infant proving troublesome, the Indians 
soon tashet out its brains against a tree. In the division of the prisoners, 
Hannah Dustin, with her nurse, was assigned to an Indian family of two 
men, three women, and seven ehildren, besides a white boy taken prisoner 
many months before. While still on their journey, and now upward of a 
hundred miles from Haverhill, stimulated by the terrible stories whieh the 
Indians amused themselves with telling her of the tortures she would be 
exposed to in running the gantlet--a eeremony whieh they represented as 
indispensable--this energetie woman, having first prevailed on the nurse and 
boy to join her, rose in the night, waked her eonfederates, and with their 
a.ssistanee killed all the Indians with their own hatehets exeept two of the 
youngest, took their sealps, and then, retraeing the long joumey through the 
woods, found the way baek to Haverhill. In sueh seenes were the women of 
those times ealled on to aet! 
The last year of the war was partieularly distressing. Mter suffering from 
a winter uneommonly severe, and a seareity of provisions amounting almost 
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to a famine, New England was kept in great alarm for nearly six months in 
apprehension of an attack from Canada, to be aidcd by a fieet from France.h 
The Peace of Ryswick, wh|ch followed in 1697, led to a temporary sus- 
pension of hostilities. Frncc, anxious to securc as large a share of territory 
in Amer|ca as possible, rctained the wholc coast and adjacent islands from 
Ma|ne to Labrador md Hudson Bay, with Canada, and thc valley of the 
Mississippi. Thc possessions of England wcre soutlward from thc St. Croix. 
But the boun(ls bctwecn the nations were imperfectly defined, and were for 
a long time a subject of dispute and negotiation. Without doubt both 
parties woul(t gla(lly hav(; assumed jurisdiction over thc wholc North American 
continent, could tlmy have done so with the prospect of maintaining their 
assumptions; nor did the French cxhibit a greter des|re to cncroach upon 
the English than thc English cxhibitcd to cncroach upon thc Frcnch. Each 
accused thc other of trespassing upon its dominions, and neither was content 
that the othcr should gain thc least advantagc, or sccurc to itsclf a monopoly 
of the fislmry or the fur tra(|e. 
The suspension of hostilitics in Europe was but temporary, for in 1702 war 
was again (|cclare(|. In the mean rime the French were secretly employed 
in encoumging the In(tians bor(|cring upon New England to violate the leagues 
wh|ch had been forned with them, and ravage the country.c 

THE WAR OF THE SPAN1SH SU('CESSI()N (QUEEN ANNE'S OR GOVERNOR 
DUDLEY'S WAR) (1702-1713 A.D.) 

In North Amer|ca the central colonies scarce knew the existence of war, 
except as they were invitcd to aid in (|efen(|ing thc borders, or werc somctimes 
alarmed at  privateer hovering off thcir coast. The Five Nations, at peace 
with both France and England, l)rotecte(1 New York by a mutual compact of 
neutrality. South Carolina, bor(tering on Spanish Flori(|:, and New England, 
wh|ch had so often con(lu('re(l Acadia ,nd coveted the fisheries, were alone 
involved in the direct evils of war. S()utl Carolina began colonial hostilities. 
Its governor, James Moore, by the (h,sirc of the (;ommons, placed himself at 
the head of m exp(,(titi()n for the re(luction of St. Augustinc in 1702. The 
town was easily rawtged, but the garrison retreated to thc castlc. When 
two Spanish vessels of war app(;arc(l nc:r thc mouth of the h,rbour, Moore 
abandoned his ships and stores an(l retreate(1 t)y land. The colony, burdened 
with debt, issued bills of cr(dit to the «tn()unt of £6,000. To Carolina the 
first-fruits of war were debt tmd paper noney. 
This ill succcss dininished the terror of the Indians. The Spaniards had 
long occupie(l t|m c()untry on Appalachee B:ty, had gathered the natives 
into towns, built for then churches, an(! instructed thcm by missions of 
Franciscan priests. The tra(|(,rs of Carolina t)eheld with al,rm the contin- 
uous line of comnunication from St. Augustine to the incipient settlements 
in Louisi,na; and in the 1,t weeks of 1705, a company offifty volunteers, 
under the c()mnmn(| of Moore and assisted by a thousand savage allies, 
roamed through the woods by thc trtding path across the Ocmulgee, descendcd 
through the regions wh|ch none but De Soto had învaded, and came upon 
the In(tian towns near the port of St. Mark's. At sunrise on the 14th of 
December, 1705, the bold adventurers rcached the strong place of Ayavalla. 
Bcaten back from thc assault with loss, they succeeded in setting tire to the 
church, wh|ch adjoined thc fort. A "bar(foot fri,r," the only wh|te man, 
came forward to beg mercy; more than a hundred womcn and children and 
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more than fifty warriors were taken and kept as prisoners for the slave 
market. Five other towns subInittcd without conditions. Most of their pcople 
abandoned thcir homcs and were receivcd as frcc cmigrants into the juris- 
diction of Carolina. Thus was St. Augustinc insulated by the victory over 
its allies. The Creeks, that dwclt between Appalachee and Mobile, being 
friends to Carolina, interrupted the communication with the French. Thc 
English flag having been carried triumphantly through thc wilderness to the 
gulf of Mexico, the s,vages were ovcrawcd, and Grcat Britain establishcd a 
new claim to the central forests that werc soon tobe named Georgia. 
In the next year (1706) a French squa(tron from Havana attempted 
revenge by an invasion of Charleston; but the brave William Rhctt and the 
governor, Sir Nathanicl Johuson, inspired courage and prepared defence. 
The Huguenots also panted for action. One of the French ships was taken, 
and whercver a landing was effected, thc enemy was attacked with such 
energy that, of cight hundred, thr(;e hmdre(| wcre killed or taken prisoners. 
Unaided by the proprictarics, South Carolim (lefe(ted ber Wrritory, and with 
very littlc loss rcpel]cd the invaders. The result of t|m war at the south 
was cvidently an extension of the Englisl b<)undary far into thc territory 
that Spaîn had cstcem(;d :s a portion of Flori(la. 
At the north, thc province of Massachusetts alone was deso!atcd; for ber, 
the history of the war is but a cat:dogue of fisery. The marquis de Vau- 
drcuil, now governor of Cana<|a, ruade h:ste to conciliat(; the Iro<tuois. A 
treaty of mutrality with the Scnecas was c<)uneor:tt('(1 t)y two strings of 
wampum; to prcvent thc ru])ture of this hal)]>y agreem(,nt, ho resolved to 
send no war parties against the Euglish on the si<l(' of New York. The 
English were less successful in tlmir l>l:tns of neutrality with thc Abcnakis. 
Within six wceks tle whole country from Casco to W(qls w:ts in a confla- 
gration. On one an<l the sane (ly (August 10th, 1703) the s(;veral parties 
of thc Indi«ms, with thc Frcnch, burst upon cvery bouse or garrison in that 
region, sparing, says the faithful chrc)nicler, "neither thc nilk-white brows 
of thc ancient nor the mournful cries of tender infants." 
Death hung on the frontier. The farmers, that ha(| built their dwellings 
on the bank just above the beautiful me«(lows of I)c(,rfi(;l(l, had surrounded 
with pickcts an enclosure of twenty acres--the village cita(lcl. The ShOW 
lay four fcet (tcep, when the w,r party of :tbout two hundred Frcnch and one 
hundred and forty-two Indians, with the ai(l of snow-shocs, and led by 
Hertel de Rouvillc, walke(t on the crust all thc way from Cma(la. Whcn, 
at the approach of morning, the unfaithful sentincls retired, thc war party 
entered within the palisadcs, which drifts of show had ruade useless. The 
village was set on tire. Of the inhabitants but fcw csc,pcd; forty-sevcn 
were killc(t; one hun(tred and twe]ve, inclu(ting the inistcr and his family, 
were made captives. ()ne hour aftcr sunrise (Match l st) the party bcgan 
its return to Cana(la. Two men starvcd to (leath. Eunice Williams, the 
wifc of thc minisr, hnd hot forgotten her Bible; an(t when they rested by 
thc waysidc, or, at night, ruade their couch of branches of cvcrgreen strewn 
on the snow, the sawtges allowe(t her to read it. Having but recently recovered 
from confinement, her strength soon failed. To ber husband, wh() rcnindcd 
hcr of the "bouse not ma(te with hands, ernal in the hetvens," "she justified 
God in what ha(t happencd." The mother's heart rose to her lips as shc com- 
mended her rive captive children, under God, to thcir fathcr's carc, and then 
one blow from a tomahawk ended her sorrows. "She r(:sts in pcace," said 
her husband, "and joy unspeakable and full of glory." In Canada, no en- 
treaties, no offers of ransom, could rescue his youngcst daughtcr, thon a girl 
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of but seven years old. Adopted into the village of the praying Indians near 
Montreal, she became a prosclyte to the Catholic faith and the wife of a 
Caughnawaga chier; and whcn, after long ycars, she visitcd hcr fricnds at 
Deerfield, she appearcd in an Indian dress, and after a short sojourn, in 
spire of a day of fast of a whole village which asscmblcd to pray for her 
deliverance, she rcturned to the rires of her own wigwam and to the love 
of her own Mohawk childrcn. 
There is no tale to tcll of battlcs likc those of Blcnheim or of Ramillies, 
but only one sad narrative of rural dangers and sorrows. In the following 
years the Indians stealthily approachcd towns in the heart of Massachusetts, 
as well as along thc coast, an(t on the southcrn and western frontiers. Chil- 
dren, as thcy gambollcd on thc beach ; rcapers, as they gathered thc harvest; 
mowcrs, as they rested from using the scythê; mothers, :s thcy busied thcm- 
selves about thc houschold--wcrc victims to an cncmy who disappcared the 
moment a blow was struck, and who was cvcr prcscnt whcrc a garrison or 
a family ccasc(t its vigilance. 
In 1708, at a war-council ,t Montrcal, a grand cxpcdition was resolved 
on by thc Frcnch Indians ,gfinst New Engl:nd, to be lcd by Frcnch ofiîccrs, 
and assisted by a hundrcd t)ickcd Canadians. Thc party of the Frcnch 
Mohawks and thc Hurons fdlc(l; but thc French under Des Ch:illons and 
Hertel de Rouville, thc destroyer of Deerfiel(l, with Algonquin Indians as 
allies, asccnded the St. Francis, and, passing by thc Whitc Motmtains-- 
having travellcd ncar one hundrêd and fifty lcagucs through almost imprac- 
ticablc paths--made thcir rendezvous at Winnipiseogcc. Therc they failed 
to meet thc cxpcctcd ai(1 from thc Abenakis, and i consequcncc were too 
feeble for an att«ck on Portsmouth; thêy thcrcforc desccndcd the Merrimac 
to the town of Havcrhill, rcsolving to sack a rcmotc village rather than 
rcturn without striking , blow. 
On the night of the 29th of August the hand of invaders slept quietly in 
the ncar forest. At daybrcak th(,y assumed thc order of battle; Rouville 
addressed the soldicrs, who, after their orisons, marchcd against the fort, 
raid the shrill ycll, and dispcrscd themselvcs through thc village to thcir 
work of blood. 
Such fruitlcss crucltics inspire(t the colonists with a deep hatred of the 
French missionarics; they compclled thc employment of , large part of the 
inhabitants a sohticrs, so that there was on(; year during this war when even 
a fifth part of all who were capable of bcaring arms were in active service. 
Thcy gave birth also to a willingness to cxtcrminatc thc natives. The Indians 
vanishcd whcn their homcs wcrc inwde(t. Thcy could not bc reduccd by usual 
methods of warfare, honte a bounty was offcrcd for evcry Indian scalp; 
to regular forces umtcr pay, the grant was £10; to volunteers in actual 
service, twîce that sure; but if men would of themselvcs, without pay, make 
up parties and p:trol the forcsts in search of Indians, as of old the woods 
were scourcd for wiht bcasts, the chase was invigoratcd by the promised 
"encouragement of fifty pounds per sctlp." 
Meantime, the English had repeatedly ruade efforts to gain the French 
fortress on Ncwfoundland, and New EngIand had dcsired the reduction 
of Acadia as essential to the curity of itr trade and fishery. In 1704 a 
fleet from Boston harbour had defied Port Royal, and three years after- 
wards, under thc influence of Dudley, Massachusetts attemptcd its conquest. 
The failure of that costly expedition, which was thwarted by thc activity of 
Castin, created discontent in the colony by increasing its paper money and 
its debts. But England was resolvcd on colonial acquisitions; in 1709 a 
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fleet and an army were tG be sent from Europe ; from Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, twelve hundrcd mên werê to aid in the conquest of Quebec ; from the 
central provinces, fifteen hundred were to assail Montreal ; and, in one season, 
Acadia, Canada, End Ncwfoundland wcre tobe reduced under British sov- 
ereignty. The colonies kindlcd ,t the prospcct; to defray the expcnses of 
preparation, Connecticut :md New York and New Jersey thon first issued 
bills of crcdit; stores wcre collectcd; the troops levied from the hardy agri- 
culturists. But no English fleet arrive(l, nd the cnergics that had been roused 
wcre wasted in intctivc expcctation. 
At last, in 1710, the fial successful cxpedition against Aca(tia took place. 
At the instance of Nicholson, who h,d been in England for that purpose, 
and undcr his command, six English vesscls, joied by thirty of New England, 
and four New England regiments, saile(l in S('ptcmt)er fron Boston. In six 
days the flcet anchored before the fortress of Port, Royal. The garrison 
of Subercase, the French governor, was w(,:tk a(t dishe,rtcned, and could 
not be rallie(l; murmurs an(l t(,s(rtions nultiI)lied. The terres of capitulation 
wcre casily concerte(t; on October l(ith the tatter(;(t garrison, one hundred 
and fifty-six in nunber, m:trched out with the honours of war, to beg food 
as altos. Fanine woul(t have soon copelled a surrender at discretion. 
In honour of the que('n, the pi:rte was cdle(1 Ann:tl»olis. 
Flushcd with victory, Nicholson r('l),ir(;(l to England to urge the conquest 
of Can:«l. Th(, legislature of New York ha(t uaninously at)pealcd to the 
queen on the (tng(,rous 1)'()gress of French d()iion :tt thc wcst. "It is 
well known," s:tid their a(l(lr(,ss, "that th( French can go by water from Que- 
bec to Mottrc:d. From th(ee th('y tan «1o the like, through rivers and lakes, 
at the back of all your maj(sIy's t)lan/:Iions on this continent as far as Caro- 
lina. At th:tt tie lb« s('cretary of star.t(' was St. John, aftcrwards raiscd 
to t,he t)eer:ge :s Viscount Bolingt)roke. t{e ws the statesman who planned 
the con¢tuesl, of Can:da. "As that whole design," wrote St. John, in June, 
1711, "ws formed t)y m(,, an(t the t:tnagement of it singly carricd on by me, 
I hav(; : sort of 1)at,er:d c()ncern for the succ(;ss of it." 
The fl(,et, cosisting of fifteen ships of war and forty transports, was 
pl,c(,d u(l(,r thc cona(1 of Sir ltovcn(len Wdker; the seven veteran 
regim('nts fro M.rlt)orough's «trmy, with a battalion of lnarincs, were intrusted 
to M's. M:sh:t's secod brothcr, whom the qucen had pensioned and ruade 
a brig(lier-gcner:dwhom his t)ottle col)niots called honest Jack Hill. 
In th(: p'ep:trations, the public treasury was defrau(led for thc benefit of 
favourit,es. Y(t th(; flect (tid sail at last. From June 25th to the 30th of July 
t, he fleet lay at Boston, taking in supplies and thc colonial forces. At the saine 
rime, an ar||y of nen from Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York, Palatine 
cmigrants, and ai)out six hundred Iroquois, assembling at Albany, prepared 
to burst upon Montreal; while at the west, in Wisconsin, thc English had, 
thr()ugh the Iro(tuois , obt.'dned allies h thc Foxes, over wishing to êxpel 
the French from Michigan. 
Thc ncws of the intended expedition was seasonably receivcd in Quebec, 
and the measures of dcfencc began by a rencwal of fricn(tship with the Indians. 
The English squadron, leaving Boston on the 30th of July, after loitering 
near the bay of Gast)é, at last began to ascend the St. Lawrence, while 
Sir Hovendcn Walkcr puzzlcd himself with contriving how he should secure 
his vesscls during thc winter at Quebec. On the cvening of the 22nd of 
August a thick fog came on, with an easterly breeze" morning showed 
that eight ships had been wrêcked and eight hundre(l and eighty-four 
men drowned. A council of war voted unanimously that it was impossible 
tt. W'.--VOL. XXIII. O 
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to proceed. "Had we arrivcd safc at Quebec," wrote the admiral, "ten or 
twelve thousand men must have bccn left to pcrish of cold and hunger; by the 
loss of a part, providence saved all the rcst !" an(1 hc expccted public hon- 
ours for his succcssful rctreat, which to him secmcd as glorious as a victory.! 
The British otticers concern(,d in thc expedition attcmptcd to shift off on thc 
colonists the blmnc of this failure. Thcy alleged "thc intcrestedncss, the 
ill nature, and sourncss of thesc pcoplc, whosc hypocrisy and canting are 
insupportable." The in(lignant colonists, susI)icious of the tory ministry, 
believcd th,'t the whole enterprise was a scheme m(,,nt to fail, and speeially 
designel for th,ir disgraec and impoverishment. Itarley, having quarrelled 
with his eolleagues, &nouneed it to the house of eommons as a iob intended 
to put £20,000 into the poekets of St. John and Hareourt.h 
Such was the issue of hostilities in the mrtheast. The failure of the attaek 
on Quebec left Nieholson no option but to r(,treat, and Montreal also was 
unmolcst(,l. In the m(,an time the t)reliminaries of a t, reaty ha(l l)een signed 
bctwoe, n Fr,'mee, and Englan(1, and the war, wlxich ha(l grown oui, of Europe.an 
ctang(,.s and convulsions, was suslc(l(,(l by (,gotiati(ms that were soon 
followed (April 1 lth, 1713) by the unee, rtain Peaec of Utreeht,.! 

SOUTHERN WARS WITII INDIAN.S ANI) PIRATES (1711-1715 A.D.) 

Whil(. the northern colonies were busy with the expedition against Canada, 
North Car¢)lit suffer('(t from the rebelli() of D(,1)uty-Governor Cary, wh() 
turne(1 out the adniistrati()l and was in turn ca])tared 1)y Governor Spots- 
woo(t of Virginia and sent to Engltm(l for tri:tl in 171(). A bo(ly of (]crman imi- 
gr:mts ha(1 s('ttlcd on th(, Neus(,, :ml a Swiss colony la(1 fom(l(,(l New Berne. 
Th(,s(  infringnents provok(,(1 the Tuscar()r:ts 1o w:r in 1711. Ttey were 
forc,(l 1,() agree to peaee aft('r soin(, (l«'vastation, but thc South Carolina militia 
violat('(l tte truce by aIt:tcking sev(,ml (l('f('c('l('ss In(lian villages and selling 
th(' inhal)imnts as slv(,s, a t,r(,acl(,ry which the In(lians spe((lily 
oly to 1)(, crush(,(l again a(l sold ilo b()n(lage. Those who esea.p((1 
north as far as Lake (heida, wh(,re tl(,ir kinsnf(,n ace('l)tc(l them as allies i 
1713, and the Five Nations beealne h('(',(forth the Six. In 1715 S()uth Caro- 
lina h('rs(,if was the seen(, of :t war wit} tire Yamass¢,e an(l allied Indias, who 
wer(, at l(,gtl (lriv('n inl,o l'lori(la.a 
In th(, quarter of a eentury from the English revolution fo the accession 
of the house of llanover, th«, t)Ol)ulati()n of the English colonies tmd (touble(1. 
The following table, eomt)ile(l for the us(  of th(, Bom'd of Trmle in 1715, though 
t)robably somewhat short of the truih, will serve to exhibit its distribution: 

Whites. 
New Hampshire ........... 9,500 
Mmssachusetts ............ 94,000 
Rlode Island ............. 8,500 
Connecticut .............. 46,000 
New York ................ 27,0()0 
New Jersey ............... 21,000 
Pennsylvania and  
I)clawarc - ...... 43,300 
;Maryland ................ 40,700 
Virginia ................. 72,000 
North Carolina ............ 7,500 
South Carolina ............ 6,250 

375,750 

Negroes. Total. 
150 9,650 
2,000 96,000 
500 9,000 
1,500 47,000 
4,000 31,000 
1,500 22,500 
2,500 45,800 
9,500 50,200 
23,000 95,000 
3,700 11,200 
10,500 16,750 
58,850 434,600 
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Massachusctts, in addition to the numbcrs abovc stated, also contained twclvc 
hundrcd subject Indians. The inmigration into the colonies during these 
twenty-five ycars had been inconsi(tcrable, consisting principally of ncgro 
slaves and of Irish and Gernmn indented servants. The great majority of 
the present inhabitants werc natives of Ameriea. 
Thc late war, like its predeeessor, had left a disagreeable residuum behind 
it, in the numerous privateersmen, who sought to supply the occupation of 
which the leaee had depriw, d tlwm by thc equally honest but less lawful 
tmde of piracy. Thc Ameriean seas again swarmcd with freebooters, who 
ruade thcir twad(luartcrs anog ttw Bahmm Islands, or lurked along the 
unfrequentc(l e(ast of the (?arolinas. Bellamy, one of the nost noted of thcir 
numbcr, was wr(,cked on Cape C,»d, wherc ho l»erished witl a hundred of his 
nc.h Robert Thateh, or Tlma«h, known as "llaekteard," aetually insulted 
tle larbour of Chal'leston, and when cight or ton ships manned by Iromincnt 
çilizens went out, to pmisl hin, t(ok thcm calt, ives and promised to send 
thé,if hculs to Govcrnr ,l(,hson, if t,hey wcre lot ransomed in forty-eight 
hours. Thé; g«vcrnor was forc,d to yiel(l. 
It was si(1 in 1717 by the scere,ary of Pennsylvania that therc were 
fift, c¢,n hunh'ed pirates active, o the eoast. But an organized effort to erush 
them was n(w a!', chictly l»y Governor Johson; they werc eaught and 
lmnged by thc score, and in 1718 the &,ath of "Blaekbcard" gave him the 
distinction of being "the Last of the Pirates." 

«« KING GE()RGES WAR  AND THE TAKING OF IOUlSBURG 

Efforts lmd leen constantly noted in England o d{,prive the presumptuous 
eolonists of tl(,ir chi,f pride, their eharters. In 1701, 1704, and 1714 l»ills 
wcre itroluc('l i larlian,'nt to lhat ml, but fought suecessfully, Jereniah 
l)unmcr, lat, er li(,uWnmt-g(vcrnor of Massaehus(,tts, being prominent in 
lhc last bttl(,, b'r(m 1715 on Massachus('tts was k('pt uncasy by the eontests 
b,t, ween the gv('rnor, who wishel a I)ernalwt fixed salary, and the ssembly, 
who would vol( only sucl amu;l suns as th('y al)i»rove(t to keep him from 
i(tel»en(tenee. Governor Du(lley faile(l to eoerec thc assenbly; his sueeessors, 
Shut, e an(l Burnet, round it ev(,n more rcstive. In 1731 (lovernor Beleher was 
eonpelled to ask the cmwn t,« allow hi to make  tinal concession, and the 
asscnbly thus wo ils ind('pel(lcnce after a eont,cst of twenty-six years. 
Belelmr's Unl»opularity was so gr(at that ho was finally r(,calle(t aftcr colonial 
intrigues in Eglish polities whieh were disgraeeful to both sides. He was 
sueceedcd by Shirley. 
In 1724 Fort I)ummer marke(1 the first English scttlement in Veont; 
it was near the pres(,nt Brattleboro. Prcviously thcre had been collisions 
with the Ab(,nakis, who elaimed that Massaehusctts had infringed their terri- 
t()ry bctween the Kennebee and the St. Croix. Fathcr Raslcs, thc Jesuit 
nissionary, hcld the affections of the In(lians, and the governmcnt of Massa- 
ehusetts tried twiee in vain to capture him. Thev took prisoner the young 
baron de St. Castin, and finally, in 1724, a party frgm New England surprised 
Rasles' village of Norridgcwoek. Baneroftl thus dcseribes his dcath in this 
eontest, whieh is known as "Captain Lovewell's" or "Governor Dummer's 
War"" a 
Rasles went, forward to save his flock by drawing clown upon himself the 
attention of the assailants, and his hope was hot vain. The English 
pillaged the cabins and the church, and then, heedless of sacrilege, oet them 
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on tire. Aftcr the retreat of tle invaders, tle swtgcs returned fo nurse 
their wounded anal bury ll,ir d¢'d. They found lasles nanglel by many 
blows, scalpe(i, lis skull br(,k(' in several places, his outh md eycs filled 
with dirt; m(1 they buri(,(l hin t)(meath tle Sl)()t wherc he llsed fo stand 
before tire altar. Thus di(,(t S(qmstian Rasles, tte l:tst ()f ile (at,holic ndssion- 
arics in New Englan(1; ttus l)('rish('(1 tle Jesuit missi()ns md their fruits-- 
the villages of 
The overthrow of lhe J(,suits w:s l le end of Fr('«h influ(mce. Ai lt 
thc eastern Indians conclu(le(1 a peace (Agst 6tl, 1726), whieh was solemnly 
ratified by lhe In(lian (.hi(,fs as far ets t},e Si. J()}}, a(l was l()lg a(l faithfully 
maintainel. Eglisl tr:tlig-h()uses SUl)plnt, el icr(,nch fissions. The 
ern boundary of New Englan(l was eslablisled.l I Shirl('y's :tdministration 
war broke out again wilh C«ma(l:. This was locally known as "King George's," 
"Shirley's," or the "Five Years' rttr"; il, was t)rccedc(l and preeipitated 
by the eonfliet with Spain wtieh we lmve ah'ea(ly (lescrîbe(l in an earlier 
ehapt(,r, as it, ehiefly concerne(1 (leorgia. I1, was i tlis c()ntest, lhat Oglethorpe 
distinguished hims(,lf by his kn()wl(,dge of tle arts of strategy, as he had dis- 
tinguistw(l hilnself earli('r l»y his p('aeeful vict, ori(,s.a 
Louisburg, on wlich t,lw ]q'(,('h tm(l spent twh, was t)y far the strongest 
fort north of the gulf of M(,xieo. But the prison(,rs of C:mso, earrie(l tlfither, 
and afterwar(ls (tisfissed on i):role, reporl,e(l tle garrison to be weak and 
the works out of r('l)air. So long ha tlm Fr(,cl h(,l(l this fortress it was sure 
to be a source of :uoyanee to New Eglan(l; but to wait for British aid to 
capture it wou]d be 1,e(lious al(l uneert,nin, 1)ul)li( . :ttt,(,nti(m in Great Brit, ain 
being nueh engrossed t)y n thr(at,(,ne(l iwtsion. U(l(,r t,lese eireumstances, 
Shirley propos(,d to tle general court, of Massn(.lus(,t, ts the bol(l ent,erprise 
of a e()hmitd expedition, of whi('l Louisburg should be the object. Mt, cr 
six days' (lelib(,r:ttion an(l two a(l(lit, ioal mssag(,s fro the governor, this 
prop()sal w:ts a(topt,ed by a majority of one vot, e (J:muary 25th, 1745). A 
eireular let, ter, askig ai(l and co-op(,ratiol, was sent to ail the colores 
far south as Pmmsylvania. In answ(,r to this application, urged by a speeial 
mss(,nger from Massa, clmsetts, the I)ensylvaniE ssembly, though engaged 
m a warn eontrov(,rsy wit, l Gov(,ror Ttomas, vot,('d £4,000 of lheir eurr(,n«y 
to puretase provisions. The N(,w Jersey assenbly, engag(,(1, like t,ht of Penn- 
sylvania, in a olent, quart(,1 wit, h their g()vernor, ha(l refuse(l to organise the 
militia or to vote supt)lies utfl(,ss Morris woull tirst eonsenl, to all their neas- 
ures, in(.lu(lig a n(,w issu( of 1)aper mon(,y. They furnîsh(,d, however, £2,0(D 
towar(ls th(, Louisburg eXl»edition, bt, de«line(l to raise n, ny men. The New 
York ssmnt)ly, after  long d(,t)at(,, vole(l .ça,0()0 of their eurreney; but 
this s('emed to Gov(,rnor Clinton a niggar(lly grant, and he sent, besi(l(% 
a quantity of pr()visi()s t)urchas(,(t by private sul)scril)tion , and ten eight(,(m- 
OUn(lers fro, t, lm kig's magazine. C()ectieut voted rive hundred m('n, 
d by Roger roleot,t,, aft,(,rwards governor, m(l apI)ointed, by stipulation 
of the Conwetieut assembly, s(,eond in eomm:md of the expedition. Rho(le 
Island and New ttanpshire each rais(,d a regim(,nt of three hundred men; 
but the Rhode Isl:m(l troops (li(l hot arrive till after Louisburg was taken. 
The chier bur(h,n of the enterprise, as was t,o  expeeted, fell on Mas- 
saehusetts. In seven weeks an ary of tlree thousan! two hundred and fifty 
men was enlisted, transports w(,re presse(l, and bills of credit were profusely 
issue(t to pay the expense. Ten arm(,(1 vessels were provide(t by Massa- 
ehusetts, and one by each of the other N(,w England colonies. The eommand- 
in-ehief was given to Willian l'epp(,r,ll, a native of Maine, a wealthy mer- 
chant, who had inherited and augmented a large fortmm aequire(t by his 
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father in the fisheries. Whitcficl(l, hen prcachig on his third tour ttrough- 
out the colonies, ga.ve his influe.nec i f:vour of thc exp¢dition by sugg,ting, 
as a motto for the flag of the New H:mpshirc regimcnt, "Nil dc.perandum 
Chmsto duce  NothH ]s to be d,sI,aired of with Christ for :t leader." 
The enterprise, undcr such asi)iees , assum(,d somcthin- « of ttm character 
of an anti-C:tholic crusde. ()e of the (,l:tl)laias , E disciple of Wlfitefiel(t, 
crried a htchet, specially provided to hew down the inmg(s in the French 
churches. 
Notice having been sent to England an(l thc Wcst I(es of thc intcnde(l 
cxpedition, Captain W:rr('n pres(,tly arrivcd with four ships of war, and, 
cruising belote Louisburg, capt, ured sev(,ral v(ss(,ls bounl thii,her with sup- 
plies. Mrc:dy, belote his arriv:d, the N(w Eglan(1 cruisers la(l prevented 
the cntry of  French thirt,y-gun slip. K soon as he ice t)erfitt(d, the 
troops landed (Al)fil 301h, 1745) a¢l conmence(l the sieg(,, but hot with 
much sMll, for they ha(1 no engi('('rs. Th(, artillcry w:s com:tn(led by 
Gri(tley, who served t]iry years afWr in t](' s:me eaI):wit,y in tl(' first Mas- 
sachusetts revoluti():try :rmy. C:mon a(l pr()visi()s ha(t to be drawn 
on sle(lg(s by hu:tn str(,gth ov('r ()r:ts,(,s :t(l rocky ]fills. Five usuc- 
cessful tt:tcks wer( a(le, one art,er a()tl(,r, ul)«)n a islan(l ba, ttery, which 
protected lhe h:trbour. In tlmt, c()l(1, fogg elimte, tl(, troo])s, very imper- 
f(,etly provi(l(,(1 with tents, suff'r('d s(,v(,r(,ly fr() siek(,ss, (l ()re than 
n tlir(1 were unfit, for (luty. But tl(' ]:r(,c] g:trris() was f(,(.t)le (l nuti- 
n()s, an(l whe 1,te c()m:tn(l(,r f()mtl ll:tt his SUl)l)li(,s ta(1 b('eu cal)turc(t, 
17th). The caI)itul:tti( i(',lu(l(,(t six lu(lr(,(l :(1 fit'ty r(,gu]:r sol(tiers, 
an(l ncr ttfirt('(,n ludr('(l ('ff('ctive ih:t)it:tts of the twn, all of whom 
wer(, to be st it)l )('d fo Ih':twe. TI(, isla(t of Si. J()t's t)res('tly sut)mitted 
o tte sa(' t,ers. TI¢, loss (lurig tI(, si(,ge was l(,ss t]:m tt hun(h'(,(1 and 
fift,y, bui, «tmog th()s( r(lucatly detaim'(l t,() g:trriso the co(tuer('(1 fortress 
t(' 1,ies as nay 'xt)ire(l aft(,.rw:tr(ls by sick(,ss. I t](' usucccssful expe- 
(tili() of Vero :tg:tist Ca]):t i 17-11, a,,l t]ds :g:it, Lofis],urg, perished 
a large huard)er of tl( r(,maiig h(lias of N('w Eglttt, persu:(l(,(I to enlist 
ts sol(liers i the col()nia,1 
Pel)pcr('ll w:ts ml(, n ]):tr(,(,t, and both h(, a(l Stirl(,y wer( comfissione(l 
as colonels in tt(', lritisl :trv. Warr(' w:s pr()()t,(,(l I,o th(' rak of re:tr- 
a(hfir:d. Thc captur(, ()f tlidsl,rong fortr('ss, (,fl'(,('l,('l i 1,t( f:w,e of nany 
ol)stacles, she(l, i(l(,(,(l, : m()etary lustre over ()(, ()f thc (st unsuccessful 
w:trs in whic] Britai wa,s cv(,r cng:tged. It atr:tet,(,(l, also, sp(,eial atten- 
tion to tte growig str('ngth and (nt(,r])ris(, ()f ll(, l)'ol)l( ()f N('w Englad, 
rel)resete(l by Warr(,n, in ]ris comtmic:tl,i()ns to tle nifistry, as having 
"the high('st notions of the rihts and lib(,rties of Elistmn, and, i(lee(t, 
as ahmst Levelers." The Frech, on leir sigle, were () i, lle. Tlm gttrrison 
of Crown Point s(,nt ()ut t detachment, which t()ok tt( Massa,chus('tts fort 
at Hoosick, now Willianstown (August 20th), and 1)resently surI)rised and 
ravaged the settlemnt rec(ntly establishe(t ai S:trat«)ga. 
The easy con(lucst of Louisburg reved the oft(n disappointcd hope 
of the conquest of Canad. Shirley submitted to Newc:stle 
colonial army to m(lcrtake ts enterprise. But the (luke of Bedford, 
then at the h('ad of the British marine, took alarm at the id(n of "the ind 
pendcnce it might create  those provinces when they shall s(,e within them- 
selves so grett an army, possesscd of so great a country by right of con- 
quest." The ol(t plan was therefore preferred of sending a fleet and ay 
from Englad to capture Quebcc, to be joined at Losburg by the New 
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England levies, whilc thc forces of thc othcr colonies operated in the rear 
agaînst Montrcal. Orders were accordingly sent to the colonies, in April, 
1746, to raisc troops, wtfich thc king would p,y. Hardly wcrc thcse orders 
across thc Atlantic whcn the ministcrs changcd thcir mind; but before thc 
countermand arrivcd thc colonial lcvies werc alredy on foot. Instead of 
the expected English squadron, a Frcnch fleet of forty ships of war, with 
three thousand veteran troops on board, had sailed for thc Amcrican coast, 
exciting a grcatcr alarm throughout New England than had bccn fclt sincc 
the threatened invasion of 1697. This alarm, thc non-appcarance of the 
British flcet, and the various diflicultics cncountcred on tlc mrch, put a stop 
to the advance on Montrcal. Thc Frcnch tlcct, shat«rcd by storms and 
decimated by a pcstilcntial lever, cffectc| nothing b,yonl alarm. The 
admiral, D'Anville, dicd; thc vice-admiral committed suicide. Thc command 
thon devolved on ha Jonquirc, appointed govcrnor-general of New France 
as succcssor to Bcauharmfis, who had hcld tht office for the ltst twcnty 
years. A second storm dispcrsed thc ships, which rcturncd singly to France. 
Aftcr thc cpt.urc of JonquiSre in a scco¢l ttcpt to rcch Camtda, thc office 
of govcrnor-gcncml dcvolved on La Galissonni5re. 
Parliament subsequcntly reiniburs(;d to th(; colofi(;s the expenses of their 
futile pr(,pamtions agaist Canmit, aountig to £235,()()0, or upwards of a 
million of (tolltrs. In(tian p,I'ti(,s fron Cana(la sever(,ly harsse(l thc ïrontier 
of New England. Ev(;n the presence of , British s(tuadro on the coast 
was not without embarrssnents. Commodore Knowles, while lying in 
Boston harbour, finding himsclf slort of mel, sent a pr(;ss-gang onc mornig 
in Nov(,mber, 1747, into thc t()wn, which s(,izcd and carrie(l off several of 
tlw inhtbitnts. /k soon as this violence t)ec:e know, an infuriated mob 
assebled, and, finding scv(,rl oI!icers of t|e s(tu(lron on slore, seized tteln 
as hostges for theîr it)rison(,(l f(,llow-townsm(;n. Surroun(lîng the town- 
hou,.e, where the general court ws i ses,ion, th(,y (lemmde(1 r(;(lress. After 
a vain attcmpt to at)l)C:s(" tire tumult, Slfirley cfil(,(l out the militi ; but they 
wcre very slow to ob(.y, l)oubtful of his own saf(,t),, h(, retire(l to thc castle, 
whence he wrot(, t() Içn()wl(,s, r(,l);'(,senting the (i()nfusîon he ha(1 cause(l, 
and urging the disclmrge of the t)crots iml)ress((1. Knowlcs offcred ft bo(ly 
of marines to sust:dn the gov(,rnor's aull,()rity, an(l thrc:tteed fo bombar(l 
the town unless his oIticers were r(,le:s(,(1. The m()b, on the other hand, 
began to question whetlmr the governor's retir(,nmnt to the castlc did hot 
amount to an abdicatio, Matters assm**e(l a v(,ry serious aspect, :md thosc 
influential persons who l[:t(1 countenance(t tle tuuml» now thought it time 
to interfere for its SUl)l)ression. Thc inhabitants of B()ston, at a town-meet- 
ing, shiftc(l off the «re(lit of the riot upon "negroes :t(l persons of vile con- 
dition." The gov(,rnor was escort(,(l l)ack by the militia; Knowles discharged 
the greater part of the b**presse(t ,nen, an(l pres(,ntly d(,partc(t with his squad- 
ron. Shirley, in his lettcrs to thc Boat(1 of Tr:(le on thc subject of this 
"rebellious insurrection," ascribes "the mobl)ish turn of a town of twenty 
thousand pcrsons" to its constitution, which devolvcd thc management 
of its affairs on "the I)opulace, assemble(l in town-meetings." 
The war so inconsideratcly begun, tl,rough the rcsolution of the British 
merchants to force a tra(te with St)anish America., after spreading first to 
Europe and then to In(tia, and a(l(ling $144,000,000 (£30,000,000) to the 
British national dcbt, was at last brought to a close by the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (October 8th, 1748). Notwithsta,(|ing a fornwr cmphttic (teclaration 
of the British govcrnnwnt that pcae(  never shouhl bc ma(le unless the right 
to navigate thc Spanish-Amcrican s(''s froc from search wcre concede(l, that 
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claim, the original pretence for the war, was not even alluded to in the treaty. 
The St. Mary's was fixed as the boundary of Florida. Much to thc mortifi- 
cation of the peoplc of New Englmd, Ca, pe Breton and thc conquered fortrcss 
of Louisburg were restored to the Frcnch, who obtained, in addition, the 
little islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, on the south coast of Newfoundlan¢t, 
as stations for their fishermen. A new commission was also agrced to for 
the settlement of French and English boundaries in Americaa matter left 
unsettled since thc Treaty of Ryswick. 

SPECIE CURRENCY IN MASSACttUSETTS; THE FIRST THEATRICALS 

Massachusetts was somewhat consoled for the rctrocession of Louisburg 
by an indemnity towards the cxpense of its cpturc, obtained through the 
diligence of Bollan, Shirley's son-in-ltw, sent a agent to solicit it. Thc sum 
allowed amounted to £183,000, nearly the whole of which belonged to Massa- 
chusetts. The papcr money of tht province, increased by repeated issues 
during the war, :mounted n»w te) £2,200,000, equivalent, when issued, to 
about as many dollars, but ¢l«,l)recit.e(t since thé, issu, full one-half, thc wholc 
dcpreciatign being :t the rate of seven or eight for onc. This grcat and 
rapid fall had contributed to open people's eycs to the truc character of the 
paper money. Ail dcbts, rents, salari's, and fixcd sums payable at a future 
period had cxperienced an enorous and ,ost unjust curtailment. The 
p,per bills, a lcgfl tender at tlwir nominal amount, hal becn m:(h; lhe instru- 
ments of cruel fruts upon wilows, orl»hans , anal ail the more hell,lcss mem- 
bcrs of society. The ministcrs, though p:rtially indcmnificd by a sp(,cial 
act in their favour, had suff('r('d a great falling off in thcir s.'lries, and they 
gave their deciled an! w,ighty influenc' against thc bills. It was lroposed 
to import th( Ca]»e Breton in¢l«ndty in silvcr, to redeem at once at its current 
value all the outsttnlig tapcr, and to adh¢,r(, i future to a currency of coin. 
This proiect, whi«h had the support of Governor Shirloy, was warmly 
advocated by Thon:s ttut«hinso, f«r nin yars past r¢'t)resentative of 
Boston, and now speak«,r of tte louse. Alr,dy influential, for the next 
quarter of a century l, tlayel t v¢ry ('.ol»icuous part. The withdrawal 
of the paper mon(,y encounter(,(l war Ol)positi()n fro any intcrestcd and 
many ignorant persons, who strove l.o impr(,ss tl(, pcople with the idea that, 
if there were no other moncy than silvcr, it woul(l ail be engrosscd and hoar(led 
by thc rich, while the poor coul(1 exl»ect no shar(; in so precious a conmodity ! 
It was said, also, that the bills ought to bc redeem(,(l at their nominal and 
not at thcir act, ual value. In st)ire of this and other similar arguments, the 
proposition, aftcr having bccn once lost in the house, was sanctioncd by the 
general court. 
The indemnity money having arrived in specie, thc paper, amid much 
public gloom and (toubt, was re(tecmed at a rate about one-fifth less than thc 
current value. Future debts were to be paid in silver, at the rat(; of 6s. 
Bd. the oun ,e, and for the next quarter of a century Massachusetts enjoycd 
the blessing of a sound currency. Resolvcd to drive the othcr New England 
colonies into the saine measurcs, she prohibite(1 the circulation of th(,ir pal)er 
within her limits. Connccticut called in hcr bills, but Rhode Is]an(t provc(t 
obstinate; and, forgetting her former constitutional scruples, Mttssachusetts 
applied for and obtained an act of parliament prohibiting the New England 
assemblies, cxccpt in case of war or invasion, to issue any bills of credit for 
the redemption of which, within the ycar, provision was hot ruade at the time 
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of the issue; ner in any case could the bills be made a legal tender. It is a 
great proof of the progress of sound notions on the subiect of finance that 
the use of a specie currency, ineffectually forced on thc rcluctant colonists 
by orders in council and acts of parliament, has bccome, in our days, a uni- 
versal favourite, h 
It was ]ust at this time when a great inroad was attempted on the rigidity 
of the Puritan manners by the attempt of some young Englishmen at Boston 
te introduce thcatrical entcrtainments. The play first announced was Otway's 
Orphan, but it proceeded no further than announcem(nt, such cxhibitions 
beng at once prohibited "as tcnding te discourage industry and frugality, 
and greatly te the incrcase of impiety and contcmpt for religion." Conncc- 
ticut immediately followcd thc example; neither would she surfer such Baby- 
lonish pursuits. Two years afterrards a London company of act,ors came 
over and acted the Beau's Stratagern and Merchant o/ Venice at Annapolis 
and Williamsburg in Virginia. Connecticut and Massachus('tts bcing closed 
against them, they confined thcir labom-s te Annapolis, Williamsburg, Phila- 
delphia, Perth Amboy, New York, and Ncwport. 

THE OHIO COMI'ANY 

The Peace of Aix-la-ChaI)elle left thc great cluses of difference, the unde- 
fined limits of the Fr«,neh an(t English claires in Anerica, still unsettled. 
The French, by virtue of the disc()vcries of La Salle, Marqu('tt,e, Ch:mplain, 
and others, claim(,d all the lan(ts occupied t)y the wat(,rs flowing int(» the St. 
l,awrcnce, th¢, Mississippi, :md the Lakes, and all watered by tire Mississippi 
and its branches. In fact, they (',laimed the wh()lc of America, ex('x'pt that 
portion which lies east of the All(,ghany chain, the rivcrs of whicli flow into 
the Atlantic, and evcn of this thcy claime(t he basin of the K('mebec and all 
Maine te the cast of that valley. Thc British ha(t latcly purchased frein the 
chiefs of the confcdcrated Six N:tions, acknowledge(1 I)y the treatics ()f 
Utrecht and Aix-la-Chai)elle as 1)eing un(ler British t)r()tecti()n, t,heir claire te 
thc country of the Mississippi, which, it was statc(t, had at sonm former period 
been conqucred by them. 
The French had in part carried out their plan of a chain of forts, te con- 
nect their more rcccnt scttlcnwnts on th(, Mississil)l)i with th(,ir earlier ones 
on the St. Lawrencc, wh('n in 1750 a numbcr of gentle(,n of Virgilia, anong 
whom was Lawrencc Washington. the grandfathcr of th(, celebratcd George, 
applied te the British parliamcrt for m Let for incorporating "the Ohio 
Company," and granting thcm six hundrcd thousand acr(,s of land on thc 
Ohio river. This was (tone; the tract was survcye(l, an(1 t, rade commcnced 
with the Indians. The jealousy of thê French was rousc(1; and the Marquis 
du Quesne, governor of Canada, complaîned te the authorities of New York 
and Pennsylvania, threatening te seize thcir tradcrs if they (lid net quit this 
territory. The trade went on as before, and the French carricd out their 
threat, burning the village of an Indian tribe which rcfused submission, and 
seizing the English traders and their merchandise ; and the following year the 
number and importance of the French forts was increased. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON IN THE WEST; DID HE ASSASSINATE JUMONVILLE ? 

Robert Dinwiddie, at that time royal governor of Virginia, alarmed at 
those violent proceedings, purchased pernission of thc Indians on the Monon- 
gahela te build a fort on te junction of hat river with the Alléghany, and 
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determined to send a trusty messe, ngcr to thc French commandant at Vcmtngo, 
to require explantion and the relese of the capturcd tr:dcrs. 
in the scason, and thc cmbassy (lcn:m(lcd both courage and wis(t(»n. A 
young man of two-and-twenty, a ajor 
land-surveyor, and who whcn on]v sixteen had been cm)loye(l 
Lord Fairfax on his property in {he Northern Neck, was selected for ths 
service. This young man was Gcorge Waslington. 
The journey, about four hun{tred toiles through the untracked forcst., and 
at the commencen,nt of winWr, tlougt full of pcril amt wild dventure, was 
perforned sueeessfully. W:shington was well r¢'ecivel by the commandant, 
St. Pierre, who promised, ft,er t,w ¢lys' leliberati,n, to tr:nsmit his 
to his superiors in Cmad ; tn¢t all uneonscious ¢f t.h, Iwesent or future inpor- 
tance of their gucst, who was makin ac«,urt' obs¢,rvains :s to the strcngth 
of the fort, the French oflicers reveal«d t, him, over their wine, the intentions 
of France to occupy the whol, country. 
The reply of St. Pi,rrc, the contlts f whieh w're t kown till opened 
at Williamsburg, leaving n() doul)t of the hostile intentions of the French, 
Dinwid(tie bcgtm ic(liat(,ly t,o l)rct)ar( ' for r«sisl:t('(,, l)roisig to the 
officers n(t soldicrs of thc Virginian :rny lw() hu(lr('(t ll()us:tn(! actes of 
l:tnd to be divi(t('(t noxgst, ther :ts :t en('our:tg('(,nt fo olist. A r(,ginmnt 
of six hun(lred mon, of which Wastigt()n was al)l)()inl('(t li(-ut(':mt,-«olonel, 
marched in the Ioth of At)ril, 1754, inlo 
ing at the (re:tt Meadows, were n(,t 1)y d:tring int.ellig('n('(," th( French 
ht(1 (iriven the Virgiins from a fort wli('h, owing 
they wcre building at "the F()rk," ihc 1)l:w( , wtwr(, l»ittsburg n(w stm(ls, 
b(,tween the julmtion ()f the Monongahel: :t(1 ih¢ , All('glmny, lhe importtmce 
of which 1)osition ho t:(1 t)(,c,oe aw:tr, of on tis j()urcy l,()Ve:rg(). This 
fort th(' Fr(,nch h:(l now finishe(l, tud ha(l c:dl(,(1 I)t (uesw, i honour ()f the 
goveror-g('n('ml; ])('si(tes wlich, a d(,tachncnt s('nt against him w(',rc en- 
c:up('d at : f(w nil(s' distance. Washington l)r()cee(l(,(t, surpris(,(1 the 
eneny, and killcd thc commdcr, Juonvillc--thc first blood lwd in this 
wI'.l 
French writers clainel that, ()n catchig sight of the English, Jumon- 
lle's intcrpret(,r t once calhd out tt:tt tw tre(1 somethig to say to ttmm; 
but Washingl,on, who w:s at th(' head of his colunn, declare(t this abso- 
lutely false. The French «laime(l also that Jumonvill( w:s killed in the act 
of reading the sunmmns. "Tlwre w:ts evcry r(,ason," says Prkman, "for 
beli(,ving th:t the (tesigns of t,lc Fren«h were hostil(" an(l tlough by passivcly 
waiting the evcnt he would hav(, lhrown upon ttmm the rcsponsbility of 
striking the first blow, Washingtç, would bave exl)Os(,d his small party 
capture or destruction. It w:ts inevit«ble that thc killing of Jumonville should 
b« greeted in France by an out«ry of r(,al or assunwd ho)trot ; but th(' ch(,v:dier 
de Lévis, second in comman(t to Montcalm, probably expressed th(' truc 
opinion of Frenchmen best fitted to judge when he calls it ':t Ir(tt'n(le(t 
assassination.' Judge it as we may, this obscure skirnfish began th(,, war 
that set the w,,rld on tire."/ 
On his return to the Great Meadows, Washington was joined by thc troops 
from New York and South Carolina, and here erected a fort, which he called 
Fort Necessity. Fryc, the colonel, being now dead, tbc chier command 
devolved upon Wshington, who very shortly set out towar(ts Du Quesne, 
when he was compelled to retum and intrench himself within Fort Nccessity, 
owing to the approach of a very sut)erior force der De Villiers, the brother 
of Jlle. Mter a day of hard fighting, the fort itsclf w surrender, 
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on condition of thc garrison bcing permitted te retire unmolested. A singular 
circumstance occurred in this capitulation" Washington, who did net under- 
stand French, employed a Dutchman as his interprêtêr, and he, either frein 
ignorance or treachery, rendercd the terres of thê capitulation incorrectly; 
thus Washington signcd an acknowledgment of having "assassinated" Jumon- 
ville, and engagcd net again te appear in arms against the French within 
twelvê months.i 
Villiers claimed te bave ruade Washington sign this virtual admission 
that he had assassinated Jumonville. Seine time after, Washington wrote te 
a correspondent who had questioned him on the subject: "Th,'t we were 
wilïully or ignorantly deceivcd by our intcrprcter in regard te the word 
assassination I de aver, and will te my dying moment ; se will every officer 
that wis present. The interpreter was a Dutchman little acquainted with 
' fF ° 
the Enhsh tongue, thcrefore might net advert te the tone nd meaning of 
the word in English; but, whatevcr his motives for se doing, certain it is 
that he called if thc 'death' or the 'loss' of the sieur Jumonville. Se we 
received and se we undcrstood it, until, te our great surprise and mortifica- 
tion, we round it otherwise in a literl transltion."k 

BENJAMIN FRANKLINS SCItEME OF UNION (1754 A.D.) 

Hîtherto the intercolonial wrs hd origintted in European quarrels ; new, 
the causes of dispute existcl in the colonies themselves, and were derivble 
from the growing importance of these Americn possessions te the mother- 
countries; the appro,ching war, in consequence, assumed an interest te the 
colonies which no former war had possessed. It was new, therefore, proposed 
by the British cabinet that a union should be formed among the colonies for 
their mutual protection and support, and tht the friendship of thc Six 
Nations should be immediately secured. Accordingly a congress was con- 
vened at Albany, iii June, 1754, at which delegates uppeared frein New York, 
Pennsylvani,, Maryl.nd, Massachusetts, New Humpshirc, Rhode Islan(l, and 
Connecticut; Delancy, governor of New York, being the presidênt. A treaty 
of peace was signed with the Six Nations, and the convention entered upon 
the subject of the great union, a plan fr which h(t been dr,wn up by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the delegate frein Pennsylvania, and which was crefully 
discussed, clause by clause, in thê assêmbly. Both Willim Penn, in 1697, 
and Coxe, in his "Carolana," had proposed , similar annuM congress of all 
the colonies for the regultion of tmde, and these were the bases of Franklin's 
plan of union. 
This plan proposed thc establishment of a general government in the 
colonies, the administrttion of which should be placed in the hands of  
governor-general uppointed by the crown, and a council of forty-eight mem- 
bers, rcprcsentatives of thê several provinces, h,vlng the power te levy 
troops, dêclare war, raise money, make perce, regulate the Indian trade, and 
concert all other measures necess,ry for the general safety; thc governor- 
general being allowed a negative on the proceedings of the council, and all 
laws te be ratified by the king." This pla, was signed by all the delegates 
excepting the one frein Connecticut, who objected te ,n negative being allowed 
te the governor-gencrl, on the 4th of July, the dy on which Fort Necessity 
was surrendered, and the vcry dy twenty-two years before the signing of 
the Declaration of Independcnce. 
This schcme of union was, howevcr, rejected by all the colonial assemblies, 
on the plea of giving too much power te the crown; nd, strangc te say, ws 
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rejected likewise by the crown, because it gave too much power te the people. 
The colonial union, thercforc, bcing at an end for the present, it was proposed 
by the British ministry that money shouhl be furnished for the carrying on 
of thc war by England, te be rcimburscd by a tax on thc colonies. This 
scheme, howcver, the colonies strongly opposed, being averse, argued Massa- 
chusetts, te everything that shall bave tc remotest tendency te raise a 
revenue in America for any public use or purpose of govcrnment. It was 
therefore finally agreed te carry on the war with British troops, aided by such 
auxiliaries as the colonial assembliez would voluntarily fumish. These pend- 
ing territorial disputes led te the publication of more complete maps, whereby 
the position and danger of the British colonies wcrc more clearly understood. 
The British colonies occupied bout a thousand niles of the Atlantic coast, 
but their cxtent inland was limited; the popul',tion amounted te about one 
million rive hundred thousand. New France, on the contrary, containcd  
population net exceeding one hundred thousand, scattered over a vast cxpanse 
of territory frein Cape Breton te the mouth of the Mississippi, though prin- 
cipally collected on the St. Lawrence. The vcry remotcness of the French 
settlements, separated frein the English by uncxplored forests and moun- 
tains, plce(t them in comparative sccurity, while the whole western frontier 
of the English, frein Naine te Gcorgia, was CXl)osed te attacks of the Indians, 
disgusted by constant cncroachments and ever ready for war. 

THE "OLD FRENCH WAR "" (1755 A.D.) 

While negotiations were being carried on with France for the adjustment 
of tlc territorial quarrel, the establishment of French posts on the Ohio and 
the attack on Washington being regarded as the commencement of hostilities, 
G(,cral Bra(ldock was seleete<t as the American major-generaI, under the 
dukc of Cumb,rlan<l, commamler-in-chicf of the British army. Brad<tock 
was ,'t nmn of despotic Iemper, intr(,l>i(t i action, and severe as a disciplina- 
rian; m(l as the duke had n<» confiÇlence in any but regular troops, it was 
or<lere<t that the general and field oIficers of the colonial forces should be of 
subor<liatc rmk when serving witl th<, commissioned oflicers of the king. 
Washington, on his return fron the Great Mealows, round Dinwiddie re- 
orgmising tlm Virginia militia, and that, aeeording te the late orders, he 
himsclf was lowered te thc rank of captain, on whieh he indignantly retired 
frein the service. 
In Fcbrry, 1755, Braddoek, with two British regiments, arrived in 
Chesapeak(; Bay, the colonies having levicd forces in preparation, and a tax 
being alrcady imposed on wine and spirituous liquors, spite of the general 
opposition te sueh imposts, and whieh exeited a very gencral diseontent, 
eaeh family being required on oath te state the quantity eonsumed by them- 
selves eaeh year, and thus either te perjurc or te tax thcmselves. This 
unpopular tax gave fisc te several newspapers, the first newspaper of Con- 
neetieut dating from this rime. 
Braddoek having arrived, a convention of colonial governors met at Alex- 
andria, in Virginia, te concert the plan of aetion, when four expeditions were 
determined upon. Lawrenee, the lieutenant-governor of NovE Seotia, was 
te reduce that province; General Johnson, from his long aequaintanee with 
the Six Nations, was seleetid te enroll the Mohawk warriors in British pay, 
and eonduet an army of Indians and provincial militia against Crown Point; 
Govemor Shirley was te de the same against Niagara; while Braddoek was 
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to attack Fort Duquesne, and thus recovcr the Oh]o vallcy and take pos- 
session of the Northwcst. 
Soon after Braddock saile(1, the Frcnch sent. out a fleet with a large body 
of troops under the vcterEn Baron Dicskau to rcinforcc the army in Canada. 
Although England at this time had avowcd only the design of resisting 
encroachment on her territory, Boscawen was sent out t cruisc on the banks 
of Newfoundlnd, whcre ho took two of thc French ships; of the remEinder, 
some aided by fog and others by Mtering thcir course, rrived safely at 
Quebec and Louisburg; t the saine tiret, I)e Va udrcuil, a Cnadian by 
birth, and formerly govcrnor of Louisiana, rrived nd supcrscdcd Duquesne 
as governor of Canada. 

THE DEPORTATION OF THE ACADIANS 1755 

Three thousand men sailed from Boston undcr Lieutenant-Colonel Wins- 
low, on the 29th of May, for thc cxpedition against Nowt Scotia. This 
Winslow was the grcat-grandson of the Plymouth patrir«h, ami grandson 
of the commander of the New England forces in Kig Ptfilip's War; he wts a 
najor-general in thc Massachusetts nfilitia, anal now, under tte British 
conman(ler-in-ehief, was reduced to tle rank of li(,u{en:t-('olonel. No 
sooncr did the English flect appear in the St. Jotm, thm tlw Frcch, scttig 
tire to thoir fort at the mouth of that river, evactl:t,t,((l l,tie ('()untry. The 
English thus, with the loss of about twenty wn, foml thenselvvs in ps- 
session of the whole of Nova Scotia. When gre:t titIieulty arose, what was 
t o be done Mth the peop]e ? 
Aeadia was the oldest Freneh colony in Ameriea, having been settled by 
Bretons sixteet ycars befire th( lanng of the Pilgrin Ftlmrs. Thirty yetrs 
belote the comnmeement of the l»resent war tire Treaty of Utreelt had 
eeted Aeadia to (]reat Britain, yet lhc settlenwnt renmined Freneh in spirit, 
eharacWr, and religion, ly the ternes grantet to them when the British 
took possession, they were ex«used t'fore baring arms against France, and 
were ttwnee known as "Freneh Neutmls." From the tim of the t'eaee 
of Utreeht they apl»ear , lmwever, alm(»st .o have becn forgotten, until the 
present war brought them, to their great misfortme, baek t,» remembrance. 
Their lire had been one of Ar«:utian peaee :nd simplieity ; neither tax-gatherer 
nor nagistrate was seen mg thmn; tlwir parish prists, sent over from 
Canada, were their Sulrenm head. By unwearied labmr they had seeured 
the rieh alluvial marshes fron the riwrs anti sea, anl their wealth eonsisted 
in floeks and herls. Their lopulati(m, whiel hal doublel within the last 
thirty years, umuntet at this tite to absout eiglt thousand. 
Unfortunatcly, tlmse good Aeadians had hot strietly adhered to their 
eharaeter »f neutrals :1 three hundred of tlmir young men had been taken in 
arms at Beaujour, and one of their priests was deteeted as an active Freneh 
agent. It was resolved, therefore, to renove them from their present position, 
in whieh they had every opportunity of aiding the Freneh. Lawrenee, 
lieutenant-governor of Nova Seotia, Boseawen, and Most, eotnmanders of 
the British fleet, eonsulted with Beleher, chier ]oEtiee of the province, and 
the result was a seheme of kidnapping and eonveying them to the vario 
British provinces, although at the eapitation of Beauséour it had been 
strietly proded that the neighbouring inhabitants shod not be disturbed. 
[  Parkman i says "the Acadians whe ing themselves neutrals were in faet  enemy 
encam in ghe heurt of  province."] 
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A saddcr incident of wholcsalc outrage hardly occurs in history than this. 
Thc (icsign was kcpt strictly secret, lest thc pcople, cxcitcd by dcspair, should 
fisc en masse against thcir opprcssors. Ob(,ying thc commnd, thercfore, to 
assemble at their parish churches, they were surroumlcd by sol(liers, taken 
prisoners, and marched off, without c(,r(,noy, to the ships, for tr:msporiation. 
At Groin(Il)rC for examl)le , four hun(tr('(l and eightccn unarmed men catïe 
togcthcr, whcn Winslow,m thc Ancricm com:(l(;r, a(l(tressed them as fol- 
lows: "Your lands and ten(;ments, cattl(; ()f ail kin(ts, and live stock of all 
sorts ,'rc forfcited to the crown, an(1 you yourselves are to bc remove(t from 
this province. I ara, througl his jesty's goodness, dirccted to allow you 
to carry off your moncy an(t your hous('hoht goo(ls, as many as you can 
without discommoding the vessels you go in." They wcre the king's pris- 
oners; thcir wiv(,,s and fanfilies sharcd tlcir lot ; thcir sons, rive hun(lre(l and 
twcnty-seven in numbcr, thcir (l,,.ughWrs, rive hu)(lr('d ad s('v(,nty-six; the 
whole, inclu(ting womcn and babes, ol(t Cl and chil(lren, :mmunting to about 
two thousad souls. Th(,y ]a(l h,ft tmm«, in thc ()rning; they were nevcr 
to return. The 10th of Sel)t('mber was thc (tay of tr:msportation. They 
werc marc]('d down to the vcss('ls six abr(,ast, the yomg mon first, drivcn 
forward by the bayonct. It was a s(;(,ne of h('art-br(,aking miscry, and in 
the confusion of c)barka|,ion wivcs were scparaW(t fro their husban(ls, 
1)trcnts fro th(;ir chil(lrc, l(,ver to n«,ct again. It was two months beforc 
the last of the ulml)l)y people wcr«, conveyc(t away, a(l in thc m(,an time 
any fie(1 to ttm woo(ls. But ev(-n this :v:tih, d nothig" the piti](,ss conqucrors 
ha, l alrea(ly (testroy(',(1 the h:rvcsts, to cont)cl th(,ir surr(,t(h'r, and burned 
thcir fornwr hom¢,s to t,hc groupe(t. 
A (lt()ta of thcse uhal)l)y l)eol)le wore sent te) every British North Amer- 
ican colony, wh(,re, brok('-l('art('(l ttn(t (lisconsolatc, they became burdens on 
the 1)rit)lit ch:rit,y, aa(l faile(l n()t to excit(,, i)ity by their mis(,ry, spite of the 
hatrcd to t,h(,m as Cath()lics an(t t](' (,xasperation I)ro(luced by t]«' t)rotracted 
war. Soc f('w ma(le tlmir way t,o Ff:me(,; others to Canada, St. Domingo, 
and L()uisiana; au(1 to those wlo reach('(1 the latter country lands were 
assigwd abov(, New Orle:ms, still known as the Acadi:t toast. A number of 
those s('nt to G('orgia, c()stru(',t,('(t ru(le t)otts, an(l enh'avourcd to r(;turn to 
their belov(,(t to(,s i 1,ho b,',y of Fun(ly. (e(,rally speaking, they dicd in 
exil(,, the vict, ims of (teje(',tio and (l(sl)air. I will be rcebercd that one 
of the finest 1)()crus which Anerica tins 1)roducc(l, "Evang('line," by Long- 
f(,llow, is founded ou ttiis cru(,.1, unjustitiat)le outrage on hum:mity.i 
The total nub(',r d('l)OrW(l is a sul)ject of contr()versy, cstiInatcs ranging 
bctwcen t, hrcc an(l cighl, t, hous:nd. Govcrnor Lawrencc himself placed 
thc nunber at «rl)out sevcn thousad, :m(l this socrs right, though Hannayn 
and sotc others, |)y ovcrl«)oking certain of thc later (lcportttions, set it far 
lowcr. Rameau de Saint Père o and ParkInan i :grcc on six thousand. 
As to thc virtuc of the Acadians it is natural that the historian should 
fin(1Longfellow's i(tyllic vicw somcwhat irksonw, bs('(1 as it is on thc views of 
t,hc al)bWRayn:d.p who nevcr saw the Aca(tians. Itannay bas bccn esI)ecially 
severe in his (:riicisns of thcn ; t)ut thc most i(lyllic lire is subjcct to huInan 
frailties, and, as Burkc sai(t, indictmcnts may not 1)c (trawn against nations. 
Thc Acadians wcrc certainly as good as the avcragc of mankin(t and had 
as goo(t a right to thcir homcs. But it was incvit:ble th:rt an effort should 
bc ruade to justify thc English «ction. Every crime and criminal in history 
ust find critical (lcfence, yct thcrc have becn surprisingly fcw to say a good 
word for thc treatmcnt of thc Acadians. Among thcm, curiously, is Parkman, 
who says: 
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"New England humanitarianism, mclting into sentimcntality at a talc 
of woe, has bcen unjust to its own. Whatevcr judgnent may be passcd on 
the cruel mcasurc of wholesale expatriation, it was hot put in execution till 
every resource of patience m| persuasion had bcen triel i vain. Thc agents 
of thc French court, civil, nilitary, and ecclesiastical, hat ruade some act 
of force a necessity. We havc scen by what vile practices they produccd 
in Acadia a state of things intolerablc and impossible of c¢mtinuance. They 
conjured up the tempest, and whct it burst on the heads of the unhaI»py 
peoplc they gtve no help. The govcrnment of Louis XV I»cgan with making 
the Acmli.'ms its tools ml ended with naking then its vicl ims." 
He sowhat, nodified his view in lfis Hal/Clr!t o/Conflict. But a later 
historian, hiself an Acadian, Elouart Iticharl,q wlo hts I:n(te, a fuller 
study of thé' {locumenls, clairons that, l'arkman was s( biassc{l as to close his 
eyes deliberately to evidenee at, hml. R,iclarl ealls hin a "cheat " and 
"literary malehwt, or," and accuses him of having " r,tuced historical triekery 
to a fine art." Sueh erit,icisn {f so reverel a nane is futile, |_>ut it, is un- 
doubtedly truc that mueh has been lefi unsaid in favour of lhe Aeadians by 
those who tmve tricd te» nodit'y the popular view of t, he eruelly inflieted on 
them. It ust be rercnt»erel th,'tt (,v('n Winslw was revolted ai the task 
of deportation which he was connandcd to carry out.a 

BRADI)()('KS PROJECT 

The Eglish in tle mem tine, as if their arms were not to be blessed, 
hmt wt with a s<;vere reluls<' in lh<,ir atteml>t t,o <lrive thc French from the 
Ohio. Itrmhlock's trool»S land<'l at Alexandrit, a smdl t<>wn at 1,1' mouth «>f 
the Potonae, <,arly in June; an<l Colonel Washington, being perittel to 
retain his tank in eonsc<tucee of lhe reputation he had alrcmly at,tain(,l, 
joined the expe<tition so<)n after. Bra(htock ruade very light of the whole 
eampaign; being st<pl>ed at, the eon,neeet of his marc;h, for want of 
horses and wagons, ho toll Benjamin Fraklin that after having taken Fort 
Duquesne, wlfith«r he was hastening, ho should proeee<l to Niagara, and, 
having taken thtt, to Frontenae. Frmklin eahnly re]»lied that the Indians 
were (lexWrous in laying an<t exeeuting mnbuseades. "The savagcs," replied 
Braddoek, "may be formidable to your raw Ameriean militia; upon the 
king's regulars it is inpossit>le that they should make any in,pression." 
Among th<; wagoners whom the encrgy  of Franklin obtained was Daniel 
Morgan, la, nous s a village wrestl:r, who ha<l emigrated as a day-labourer 
fron New Jersey to Virginia, and who, having sav¢,<l his wages, was now 
the owner of a tem, ttll mconseious of his future greatness. By the adviee 
of Washington, owing to the littieulty of obtaining horses and wagons, the 
heavy baggage was left under the eare of Colonel Dunbar, with an eseort of 
six hundred men, and Brmldoek, at the head of thirteen hundred pieked 
men, proeeeded forward more rapidly. Fort Duquesne, in the mean time, 
was reeeiving reinforeenents. Brait<lock was by no means deficient in courage 
or military skill, but he was wholly ignorant of the mode of eondueting warfare 
amid American woods and morasses, and to make this defieieney the greater, 
he undervalued the Ameriean troops, nor would profit by the opinions and 
experienee of Ameriean offieers. Washington urged the expedieney of 

[ Braddock, in a letter dated June 5th, 1755, said of Franklin that he was "almost the only 
instance of ability and honesty I bave known in these provinces." Washington k also com- 
plained of Braddock, "He looks upon the country, I believe, as void of honour or honesty."] 
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employing the Indians, who, under the wcll-known chicf Half-king, had already 
offered their services as scouts and advance parties; but Braddock reiccted 
both the advice and this offered ,uid, md that so rudcly that tIalf-king himsclf 
and his Indians were seriously offended.i 

PARKMANS ACCOUNT OF BRADDOCKS DEFEAT 

To Braddock was assigne(1 the chief comman(l of all the British forces 
in Americ, and a person worse fittcd for t,hc ofli(.( , coul(l scarccly lmvc bcen 
found. His expericnce had been ami)le , and none couht doubt his courage: 
but he was profligate, arrog:mt, perv(,rsc, and  bigot t() nilitary rules. On 
his first arrival in Virgini: he e:tllcd togethcr thc g()vcrnors of the scveral 
provinces in order to explain his instructions an(1 a(Ijusi, the deiails of the 
projectcd opcrations. Thesc a, rralgements c()nll»l(,W , i¢ra(t(lock advanced to 
the borders of Virginia, and forcd his ctl 1) ai, Fort ('umberland, wherc he 
spent several wceks ia tra, ining the rxw l)tckwoo(lse, who joincd him, into 
such discipline as thcy seemd capable of; in coll('(',thgl()rscs and wagons, 
which could only bc had with t,h(, utiosç (lifli(',ulty; in railing at thc con- 
tractors, who scmdalously chc:ttc(t him, an(l in vcniing his sI)leen 1)y copious 
abuse of the country :n(t tlm people. All at length was rea(ly, and early in 
June, 1755, the army [of about twenty-two lmn(Irc(|] l(,ft civilisation behind, 
and struck into the broad wil(lcrness as : s(tuaçlron 1)uts out t,o sca. 
]t was no casy task to force their wy over th:t ruggcd ground, covercd 
with an unbroken growth of f()rest; and the (tiflicull,y was increased |)y the 
necdless load of b:gg:ge which cncutnl)ered their rar('h. The crash of falling 
trees resoun(te(1 in t,he front, where , hun(lre(1 :x('nen labourcd with ccaseless 
toil to hew  passage for the arny. The hors(s str:dtw(l th('ir utmost strcgth 
to drag the pon(lerous wagons over roots ald sttm]»s, through gullics and 
quagmires; nd tle r«'gultr trool)s werc (htunted t)y thc (tepth and gloom 
of thc forcst, which he(lgcd then in on cither h:m(t an(1 closod its lcafy archcs 
above their heads. So t, edious was their progrcss that, by thc advicc of 
Washington, twelve hun(lre(t chosen men movcd on in a(lvanc(; with the lighter 
baggage and artillery, leaving thc rcst of the arniy to follow, by slower stages, 
with the he:tvy w:gons. ()n the 8(,h of July the :(lvanccd body rcached 
the Monongahcla, a.t a point hot far (list:mt fron Fort Du(tucsne. Scouts and 
Indian runncrs had brought the ti(lings ()f Bmd(tock's al;proaeh to thc French 
at Fort Duquesne. Their dismay was great, ,nd Contr(,c(,ur, the commander, 
thought only of retrcat, when Beaujeu, a capt:fin in the garrison, ruade the 
bold proposal of lemling out a party of lrench t(1 ]ndians to waylay the 
English in thc woods, and harass or intcrruI)t their match. The offer was 
acccpted, and Bcauieu hastencd to the Indian camps. 
Around the fort and beneath the adjacent forest wcre the bark lodges of 
savage hordes, whom the French hd must(red fro far and ncar; Ojibwas 
and Ottawas, Vurons and Caughnawagas, Abenakis and Delawares. Bcaujeu 
called the wrriors togethcr, flung a hatchct on the ground before them, 
and invited them to follow him out to battle" but the boldest stood aghast 
at the peril, and none would uccept the challenge. A secon(t interview took 
place with no better success; but the Frenchmun was resolved to curry his 
point. "I ara determined fo go," he exclaimed. "What, will you surfer 
your father to go alone ?" His daring spirit proved contagious. The warriors 
hesitated no longer, and when, on the morning of the 9th of Julç,  scout 
ran in with the news that the English army was but a few mlles distant, the 
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Indian camps were at once astir with thc turmoil of preparation. Chiefs 
harangued their yelling followers, braves bedaubed themselves with war- 
paint, smeared themselv¢'s with grcasc, hung fcatlmrs in thcir scalp-locks, 
and whooped and stttmpcd till thcy had wrought themsclves into a deliritun 
of valeur. 
Then banal after band h:stened away towards the forcst, followcd and 
supportcl by ncarly two hundrcd and fifty Fr¢,nch and Canari|ans, com- 
m«mdcd by Icaujeu. Thcrc were the Ott,ws, lcd on, it is sa|d, by the remark- 
able man Pontiac; there wcr«, the Hurons of Lorette undcr their chief, whom 
the Fr(,,ch c,lled Athan:tse, and many more, all keen as houn(ls on the scent 
of bloo(1. A t about nine milcs frein the fort thcy rcached a spot where the 
narrow ro:t(l d(,,sc(,nded te the river through (tc('p and gloomy woods, and where 
two r:tvires, c()nc(,le(1 by trees an(l bushes, s(,('med formed by nature for an 
anbusc:t(l(,, tt('re the warriors (,nsconced thcmselvcs, and, lcvclling their 
gtHs ()ver t,hc e(tgc, l«y in tierce expcctttion, listenig te thc advancing drums 
of tl(, Eng]ish army. 
il, was ptst noon of a (ly brightened with the cle:tr sun]ight of an Ameri- 
ean midsummer when the forces of Br:t(t(lock bcgan te cross the Mononga- 
h(,l:t, at the fording-place wh|ch te this (l:y bcars thc naine of their iii-fart(1 
le:(l,r. Tire scarlet columns of tle British rcgulars, complctc in martial 
alpointment, the ru(le b,'ckwoo(tsm(, witl shoulderc(t riIles, the trains of 
art|lienT a(t the w|fitc-, toppc(l wagons, moved on in long proccssion through 
the shallow currcnt, and slowly noutcd thc opposig bank. Men were there 
whon, names have become historie. Gage, wlo twenty years later saw 
his routc(l battalior recoil in disor(lcr frein |)('fore thc brcastwork on Bunker 
Hill; G:tes, thc future canqueror of Burgoy('; and one destined te far 
loftier fime, George Washington, a boy in years, a nan i ca]m thought and 
self-ruling wisdom. With steady and well-or(lcred march, the troops advanccd 
it the great labyrinth of woods wh|ch shadowed the castern borders of the 
riw, r. Rank after rank vanished frein sight. Thc forest swallowed them up, 
and the silence of thc wil(lcrncss sank down once more on the shores and 
wat(,rs of the Monongahel. 
S('veral gui(tes and six light horsemen led the wa.y;  bo(ty of grenadiers 
was close t)(,hin(t, and the army followc,1 in sueh or(let as the rough ground 
woul(t t)erfit. Their ro:t(t w:ts tunnelled tlrogh tlc dense forest. Leaving 
behind the low grounds wh|ch bordere(1 on the river, the van of the army 
w:ts new as(;endig :t gently sloping bill, and here, well hi(t(tcn by the thîck 
st:mding columns of thc forcst, by mouldering l)rostratc trunks, by mattcd 
un(tergrowtl and long r:nk grasses, lay o1 eitter flank the two fatal ravines 
where the In(li:m tllies of the French were crouche(l. Su(ldcnly a discordant 
cry arose in front, and a nurderous tire blaz(,(l it ttw tceth of thc astonished 
grenadiers. Instinclively as it were the survivors re{urned the voll(,y, and 
rcturned it with good effect ;fera random shot struck down thc brave Bc:ujeu, 
and the courage of the assail:mts w:s staggered by his fall. Dumas, second 
in command, rallied them te the attack, an(t whîle he, with the French and 
Canari|ans, made good the pass in front, the Indians frein their lurking-places 
openc(t a deadly tire on the right and left of the British columns. In a fcw 
moments all was confusion. Thc advanced guard fell back on the main 
body, and cvery trace of subordination vanished. The tire soon extended 
along the whole length of the army, from front te rear. Scarce an enemy 
could be seen, though the forest resounded with their yells ; though every bush 
and tree was al|ve with incessant flashes; though the lead flew like a hail- 
utorm, and with every moment the men went down by scores. The regular 
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troops sccmed bereft of thcir scnses. They huddled togethcr in the road 
like floc of shcep, and happy did ho think himself who could wcdgc his wy 
into the nidst of the crowd, and place a barricr of human flesh bctween 
his lire a]d the shot of the mbushcd marmcn Many were sccn eagerly 
loding tlwir ]usk(t,s and thon firing thcm int thc air, or shooting thcir 
own torero(les in ttcinsanity of thcir t(,rror. Thc otticcrs, for thc most part, 
disp]ayed a conspicuous gallantry; but threats and commands were wsted 
alike o tlm panic-strickc: multitude. It is said tlmt st the outset Brad- 
dock stowed signs of fear, but he soon recov(.ret his wonted intrepidity.  
Four horscs werc shot under him, md fotr tines lc mounWd afresh. He 
stormed and slouteÇl, and while the Virginians were figlting to good purposc, 
each man b¢,hind  tr<'e, like the Indims tlensclvcs, he or(lere<t them with 
furious nmlmee to forn in platoons, wlere th(' tire of the enmny mowed them 
d<wn like gra,ss. Ai lmgth a n<>rtal shot sil'need him, and two provineials 
bore lfim off the fi<,ld. 2 Washigton rode through th< tunult cahn and 
undamte(l. Two horses W(,l'(, kill(,(l tmd(,r hin, and four bullets piereed 
his elot, les; but his hour was ol, coin(,, and te eseal)ed wilh(uL a woun(l. 
Gtttcs w:ts shot tbrough thc bo(ly, and Gg(' als(» wa,s scverely wounded. 
Of eighty-six ofliecrs, oly lwety-ttree r(-taine(t unlurl,; aml of fourteen 
lun(h'c(t a(l sixty soldi(,rs who erossed tlm Moongahela, more than 
tm(h'ed were kille(1 and wound('d. None suff('red nmre sev(,rely than the 
Virgiians, wlo hatl disl)laye(1 througlout a (l('gree of courage ad steadiness 
whicl put the c()wmlice of the r('gulars l o stéarine. Tt(, havoc among tlmm 
w«ts t(,rrible, for of their whole nub('r scareely one-tiftl left the field alive, a 
Tlm sl:ugltcr lttst(,d three lours, xvhen st length the survivors, as if 
imp(,ll('(l t)y  g(,eral imitais(', rus]et tulnultuously fro lte l)laee of carnage, 
a(1 with (lasttrlly t)r(,cipit:ttion ff('(1 across th(' MonongdMa. The enemy 
lil hot pursue l»(,yonl th( river, ttoeking baek to tl« ficld to eolleet the 
1)lun(h,r md g,ther a rieh larvest of s(.alps. The routed troops pursued 
tl(,ir flight unil lhey n('t the r('ar division of the arny, un(l(,r Colonel Dun- 
bar; «md (,ve th'n ihcir senseless terrors did not abate. Dunbar's soldiers 
caught the inf('('tio. (anon, btggtg(', provisions, and wagons w('re dcstroyed 
[to tlte value of £100,000], an(t all fled together, eager to escape from the 
sha(lows of those awt'ul woods, wlose horrors haunted th(,ir imagination. 
They l)ass('(1 tle dcfeneeless settlments of the border, and hurried on to 
Phila(h,ll)hia , leaving the mhaI)ty p(»l)le to defen(l themselv as 
might against the tomahawk ad sealping-knife. 
[ Parkman i elsewhere sltvs : "Braddoek bas been eharged with marching blindl in an 
amt,us«ade; buI, it, was hot so." Thcre was no mnbtls('tde" and lad thcre been one, ne would 
have fourni il,. It is truc hat he did hot reeonnoitre tire woods very far in advanee of the hcad 
of the colulml; yet, with this ex(.ption, he ruade elaborate dispositions to prevent surprise."] 
[ Braddock, suffering from fatal wounds, wts carried along by the retreating troops. All 
lhe tiret day he was silent; st nilt he simply said, "Who would bave thought it?" The 
second day he was silent Iill just before his death, when lle nmrmured, "We shMl better know 
how to deal with them another tbne." Bolling, one of tis colonial troops, said tht Braddoek 
in his last houm "c,mld hot Iear the sight of a redcoat," but praised the Virginian "blues," 
whon he hoped t, live to reward. His lst hours must have been tragie with rememb«red 
Inistakes, none of then greater than his using his sword to best the troops from behind the trees 
and oher eover they wisely sought. He died on the 13th, and men, horscs, and wagons were 
led over his grave to eonceal it from the Indians.] 
= "The Virginia troops showed a good deal of braverv, and were nearly ail killed; for I 
believe, out of three companies that were there, seareely'thirty men are let alive. Captain 
Peyrouny and all his officers, down t.o a eorporal, were klled. " Captain Polson had nearly 
hard a rate, for onlv one of lis wm left. II1 short, the dtardly behaviour of those they 
relars exosed ali othcrs that were inelined m do their duty R» ahnost certain death" and 
st lt, in aespi of Ml the efforts of the offieem to the eontrry, they tan,  sheep pumued 
by dogs, and it was impoible m rally them."W,sNaWoN.k 
It. W.--VOL. n. 
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The calamities of ttfis disgraccful rout did not ceasc with the loss of a few 
hundrcd soldicrs on the ficld of battlc, for it entailed upon the provinces 
ail thc miseries of an In(lian war. Those among the tribes who had thus far 
stood ncutral, wavering bctween the Frcnch and English, now hesitated no 
longer. Many of them had been disgusted by thc cotcmptuous bchaviour 
of Braddock. All ha(l learned to despîse the corage of the English, and to 
regard thcir own prowcss with unbounded complacency, it is hot in Indian 
nature to stand quiet in the midst of war; and the (tef(',:t of Braddock ws 
a signal for the western savages to snatch their tondmwks and assail the 
Eglish s<,tt]¢,ments with on<' accor(1 to murder and t)il]age with ruthless 
fury, and turn the whoh', fronticr of Pcnnsylvania and Virginia into one wide 
sccne of woc and dcsolation.b 

AN ACCOUNT OF BRADDOCKS DEFEAT BY AN INI)IAN CAPTIVE 1 

I aske(t hill what news from l',ra(tdock's arlny. Ite said thc In(tians 
st)i(,(t thc cvery (la.y, an(t he sl()we(t m(,, t)y :tkig mrks on the ground 
with a stick, that Brmldock's arny was t(tvalcing in very ch»se or(ler, and 
tlat thc I(lials woul(l surrou(t tl('m, take trees, ad (as le expressed it) 
"shoot m down of one pigeon." ShoI'tly aft¢'r this, on thc nitl day of 
July, 1755, in tle lorning, 1 hcar(t a great stir in thc fort. As I could then 
walk witli  staff in ny lmnd, 1 we,t (ut of th( door which was just by the 
wall of the f()rt, a(1 stoo(l ut)o tl« wall and viewe(t tlm In(lians; in a hud(lle 
[)(,fore tte g:,t( were n()r« barre]s of t)ow(ler, t)ullets, etc., and cveryone 
takig what suitcd. I saw the In(lians also match off i r:mk, entire--likcwise 
tle Frecl Cana(lians and sonne regu]ars. AfWr viewing the Indians and 
Fr(nch i (liffcr«t positions, I compute(t then by about four lun(lrcd, and 
won(lcr(,(1 that they attempte(t to go out against Bra(t(lock with so snall  
])arty. I saw them i lfigh loi)es that I would soon sec them tly 
l(, Britist troops, and that General Bra(l(lock would take the fort and 
I'OSCU l Il( . 
I re:ti(,(t anxîous t,o know tlm ('vent of this day; but in the afternoon 
I again observed a gr(,at n()is(, an(l eo:()ti() i t,]c f()rt ; an(t though at that 
ti(, I «()ul(l hot m(lerstad French, y('t I fou(l tt:tt it w:ts the volte of 
joy :t(l triunph, and feared tlmt th('y lmd reeeived what I called ba(l news. 
I l:t(1 obs(,rv(,(t some of the ()l(1 country sol(liers speak Dutch; as I spoke 
Dutch I went to oe of then an(1 aske(1 li what was the news. He told 
e that a rmmer t:t(l just arriv(,(l, who sai(t that Bra(llock would certainly 
l)e (h,feat('(1; that tle h(ti:ms a(l Fr(,cl had surr()md(,d bien, and were 
conceal(,(t behind trees ad in gulli('s an(l kel)t a constant tire upon the Eng- 
lish, and that th('y saw the English falling in heat)s, antl if they (ti(t hot take 
,he river, which w:ts th(, only gap, and m:tke thcir cscape, thcre would not 
bc one now left alive b(,fore sun(lown. 
Some time after this I hcar(t a number of scalp halloos, and saw a com- 
pany of Idians and French cotig in. I observed they lm(l a great may 
bloody selps, grenadiers' caps, British cantecns, bayoncts, etc., with thcm. 
[ There exis a vc picturcsquc side-liglt on Braddock's defeat in the words of Colonel 
James Smith, who was a captive amon thc Indians at the rime, and from whose narrative 
w(, shall quote. It is included in Ar(.hibald Loudon's "Sclcetion of Somc of thc Most Inter- 
{,sting Naratives of Outrages Committed by the Indians in thcir Wam with thc White People," 
frt,m whi('h we quote by permission of thc Itarrisburg (Pa.) Publishing Company. lonel 
,'smth" had becn badl' y'vounded m" runmn,'g thc, g_antlct, but hs" lfe" had bcen spared.] 
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Thcy brought the news that Bra(l(lock was dcfeatcd. Aftcr that another 
company came in, and appcred tobe about one hdred and chicily In(lians, 
and it scemed to me that ahost cvcry one of this company was crrying 
scalps. After this came another coml)my with a number of wagon horses, 
ttll(l also a great nlttIy scalps. Tlose that wcre confing in and those that had 
arrive(l kept a costant firig of snall arms, an(1 also the great gms in 
fort, w]fich were accompad(,(l witl the nost hi(leous shouts and yells fron 
all quartcrs; so that it appearcd to me as if the infernal regions ha(1 brokcn 
]oose. 
About sun(lown ] behcld a sn:dl party condng in with about a dozen 
prisoners, stripp«(l naked, witl their lmn(ls ticd behind th«ir ba(',ks, 
tl(,ir faces a(l part of thcir bo(ties blacked; these prisowrs thcy burn«d to 
(l('aih on the bak of Alleghany river OI)l)osiW to the fort. I stoo(l on tle 
f()rt wall uni,il l bet(,l(1 th(,n b('gin t() t)ur one of these nwn; th(y ha(l him 
ti('d to a st:ke :u(1 kept t()ueldg hi with tir(,1)r:t(ls, re(l-hot irons, etc., 
an(t he scr(,andg i a ost (lol(,t'ul mnn('r--th' In(lians in tt(, neal rime 
y¢,lli lik(, infernal spirit, s. As Ihis sc(,(, apt)eared to)shocking for me to 
l)('hol(1, 1 retired t() ny l()(lgigs b()th sore and sorry. 
Wle I cam it() ny l()(lgigs I saw Russell's ,qc,ct Serinons;;, wldch they 
ha(l broght frot the fi('l(t of battl«, wlfi('h a Frencluna ma(le a I)resent of 
t() e. From t]e l)cst if()r:tion I coul(l receive, tlere were oly seven 
](li:ms an(l f()ur Frenc] kill(,(l i this 1)ait]e, a(l rive lun(lrc(t British 
(le:ad i tle fi(,l(l, besid«s wlat were kille(! in the river on tl(,ir retreat. The 
niorlfing:filer tle 1)attl(' I :;:w lra(t(l()ck's artillcry br()ught io ttm fort; 
ils(, s:e (l:y I :dso s:w sever:d ]nlians in British otticers' dress, with sasl, 
half-ln()on, laced hats, etc., which the British t]en worc.r 

TItE IATTIE ()F LAKE GEORGE 

The three renaining ex]>e(titions which the British ministry had pl,nned 
for th:t y<,ar's c:tl):ig were aten<le(1 with vari<)us results. Aca(tia, as 
we tave se('n, was quickly reduccd by the forces of (]olonel Monkton; but 
ihe gl<)ries of his c:tsy vict, ory werc tarnishe(1 by a act of high-handc<l op])r(,s- 
sio. The ('xl)ctlitio against Ni:gara was a total failure, for the troops (ti(1 
hot eve rea«h tl(,ir destination. Thc nov<qcnt :gUnst Crown Point net 
with o betWr succcss, as regards the :dn object of thc cntcrprîsc. Owing 
to the lateness <)f the season, and other causes, the tro()l)S procee(ted no far- 
ther than Lake Ge()rge ; but the attent>t w,s marked by a feat of arms wldch, 
in that (lay of failurc, was greetc(1 both in England and Amcrica as a signal 
victory.b 
Thc trooI)s <lesline(1 for the expedition against Crown Point, consisting 
i>rincipally <)f the militi, of (]onecticut and Massachusctts, were intruste(l 
t() (]cneral (afterwards Sir William) Johnson. In ,lune and July about six 
th<)usan(t New r;ngland men, having Phineas Lyman as their najor-general, 
wcr(  j()im(l by Gcneral Johnson, with about thirty-four hun(tred irregulars 
a<l Indians, towards the en(l of August, and <|vance(l t«>wr(ts Lake (leorge. 
Diesk:u, in the mean tine, having asccn(led ]:tke ChanI)lain with two thou- 
san(t m(,n from Montreal, suddcnly attacked the camp of Johns<)n. Johnson 
ha(1 sent out a thousand Massâchusetts nmn, under E])hrain Williams, and 
a 1)()<ly of Mohawk warri<)rs, under a famous chier call«<l Hen,lrick, for the 
purpose of interccI>ting their rcturn. This detachment fell in with the whole 
forcc of Dicskau's army in a narrow dcfilc, and wcrc drivcn back with great 
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slaughter, Williams and Hendrick bcing soon slain. I t w:ts this Williams 
who, when pssing through Albany, nade his will, lcving his property, 
in case of his dcath, to round a froc school for western Mssaehusetts, which 
is now the Willims Collegc ;  botter monument, as Hihtrcth h justly observes, 
than any victory woult h:tve bcen. 
The firing bcig hcm't i the camp of Johnon, a breastwork of fellcd 
trces was thcrcfore hastily constructed, an(1 a fcw cmmon mountcd; and 
scarcely had t, he fugitives reached the camp, wlen the enemy appeared, 
who met wit.h so warm a recel»tion from the newly planWd cannon thttt the 
Canadian troops ami the ]¢lians som fled, greatly to tle chagrin of Dieskau. 
Johnson, beig early woumled, retired fron the fight, and the New Eng- 
landers, umt(.r their own ocers, fought bravely for tive hours. It was 
terrible tay for the Freneh; neMy all t,heir regulars p(,rished, and Dieskau 
was niortally woun(led. Ilstea(l of 1)ursuing his a(lvantag(', ,l()Insmi 
the autmnn in er(,cting et fort, on the sie of his ('eml)ct, called I,'or Will- 
ian Henry, and, tlm seas()n being lat, e, (tisl)('rs('(l his ary to 1,1¢'i' rcsl)('clive 
i)rovinees. In the mem ti(, th(, l,'rench w(,re st, regth('ning ll(,ir posili()n 
ab Crown Point, md forifyig Tic((l¢'roga. Th('se acti()s are kown 
the battle of l,:tke Georg(. 1 [,lohsm was l:t(l( a barolicl, amt v()l,cd £5,00().] 
Bmjamin Franklin having cri)oui, this t,ie I)ul)listw(l an :u, count or th(" 
rapid inerease of pot)ul:ttio it the Ulfile(1 Sxt, es, tl( attcl, iol of Englmd 
was turned to ble inensdv growing l)()w('r of ber eoloies. L('t us hcar 
the reasoning of t, he two 1)a:i(s on l,tis sl)jeet. "I h:tve foun(l," said the 
royal governor, ShMey, who l:t(l )Oeil al)l)('al('(l to, " tlmt the caleulations 
are right. The number of the inl:tbit:mts is (louble(l ev('ry 1,w('ty years." 
tte admie(t hat the (lemn(l for British manufact, ul'('s and the ('nl)loyInent 
of shipping inere:tsed in m e(lU:fl ratio; also th:tb lhe sagaeil,y whi«h hmt been 
displayed in the plan of uni() propose(t tt th(' 1Et, e eongress at, Alt):my nigtt 
justly excite the fear of England lest tle eolonists stt()ull lhrow off their 
(lependenee on the other country a(t set, up a goverment of their own. 
But, added he, l(,t it be eonsidered how vm'ious are tlm pres(ml, eostit, utions 
()f bheir respocLive government, s; how meh Lt('ir it, eresi,s clash, and 
oppose(t their tet)ers :re, and any c()alii(m mong tle will 1)e fomd to 
be ipossible. "At all evets," sai(l 1,e, "they eould hot maintai such 
an in(tepen(len«y without a srong n:tval force, which it nmst l»e ever in the 
power of Gre:tt Bril,ti 1,o l)revenb. Besides, l,he seve th(,sm(l trool)s which 
his maesty has in Ameriea, an(l lhe In(lians at, ('()nmm(l, provi(ted the 
provincial governors (to heir (tuty, and are maintaied independcnt of he 
ass(mbli(,s, nay etsily t)revent any such st, q) t)eig ttken." 
The roy:tl governor of Virgbfia, Diwi(ldie, rgel upon parliament his 
plan of a general l:m(1 :md t)oll tax, begging, however, llmt the plan niglit 
eome entirely as fron hen ; he urge(l also the subversi() ()f ehtrter-goven- 
ments, arguing that all woul(1 rmxin in x (listraeW(1 eondit,ion uni,il his 
majesty took the l)ropriet, ary govermn(,nt int, o his own hxn(ls. Another 
advised t, hat Duke Willian of Cmnb('rl:md should be sent out, as sover(ign 
of the united provinces of British An('riet, on the plea that in a fcw years 
the c()lonies of Ameriea woul(1 b(, in(t('pendent of Britain. 
These fears were prot)letie of the future, and b(leed re but an echo 
of the popular sentiment. Franklin was thinking, and acting, and seattering 
abroad words whieh were winged see(ls of liberty; Washington was already 
doing great deeds; and John Adams, then the young teaeher of a New Eng- 
p Parkmani says "the Crown Point expedition was a failure disised under an înci- 
dental suceess."] 
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land free-school, was giving words fo i(leas which thousands besides himsclf 
were prepared to turn into deeds. "Ail creation," said he, "is liable to 
change; nfighty states arc hot exempted. Soon after thc Refornation, 
a few people c,'me out here for conscience sake. This apparently trivi:fi inci- 
dent may transfer the great seat of empire in to America. If we can remove 
these turbulent Gallics, our people, according to the exactest calculation, 
will in another century become more numerous than England itself. All 
Europe will not be able fo subdue us. The only way to keep us frotn setting 
ut) for ourselves is to disunite us." They lmd learned already that union 
was strength. 

THE DISASTROUS CAMPAIGN OF 175t3-1757 

The plan of tlm campaig f()r 1756, arrang(,d by a convention of provincial 
governors «tt, New York, wts sililar to tl:t, of the 1)rece(ling year: the re- 
(luetion of Crown Point, Niagara, md Fort l)u(tues( ,. Tte enrolling of 
voltmteer militia went on; B(,nj:mfi Franklin b(,ing active for this purpose 
in Pennsylvmia, and he his(,lf ow asstmtilg milit,:try comma,(1 as a (,olonel 
on the froti(,r from the Dclaw:trc to tlc M:tryl:m(l li. T]e frontiers of 
Virgiia cotinued to surfer severely, though W:tshingto, with fifteen hundred 
volmteers, di(l his utnost f()r t,lcir protection. It was (tiIticult to obtain a 
larger vohmteer fore(,, on account, sai(l Dinwi(l(lie, writing to the board of 
tre(le on this subject, "of out hot (l:trig to part witt any of out white men 
to a (listance, as we nust l:tve a w:tch over out negro slaves." 
Tle war ha(l now continu,d two y(,ars without any forntl declaration 
of hos(ilitics betw(.en Gr(,at Britain an(1 France. In May, however, of this 
ye:tr it was ma(le. In ,]uc Ge('ral Abcrcronbîe, who supcrsede(t Shirlcy, 
m'rived and ])rocee(l('(l l o Albany. Ab(,rcronbi(,, (leeig his forces insucient 
for tle l)roposed cm]):tign, d('teric(t lo wdt for tl(, arrival of Lord Loudon, 
now appoinWd comn(t(,r-in-eli(,f. Ttis oec:tsioned a (May mtil the end 
of Jfiy. In the wan tie ttc Frencl, un(ler the marquis of MontcMm, 
succ(,ssor to the baro Di(,sk:(, takig a(lvatage ()f tlc tar(tin(,ss of the 
Englisl, h:t(1 na(le an attack on Fort Oswego. The Forts Oswego and Ontario 
wer( t, akc. II)wards of oe thousan(l (n md one lundred and thirty- 
fiv(, l)iec(s ()f ar{illery, a great amount of stores, :t(l a fl('et of boats and small 
vcssels built tte ycar belote for thc Ni:tgara cxp(,(lition, fcll into the hands 
of Montcahn. 
To gratify thc Six Nations and in(lute then to assume a position of neu- 
trality, Montcahn destroye(t the forts, after which he rctumcd to Canada. 
Thesc (lisasters wcre as (liscouraging as the dcfcat of Braddock had been in 
the former year. Fcebleness and incap:city charactcrised the canpaign. 
The In(tians, incited by the Frech, renewed their border dcpredations; and 
the Quakers incurred no ineonsiderablc ignominy by persisting to advoeate 
they cause of thc In(tians, holding conferences with them and forming treaties 
of peacc. But t'ough thcsc mcasures werc aginst thc st)irit of the rime, 
the persevered, an(t succeede(1 in thus dcfending thc frontiers of Pennsylvania 
as well as some of the othcr colonies by force of arms. 
On July 9th, 1757, Loudon sailed with six thousand regulars against 
Louisburg, and on the 13th reachcd Halifax, whcre he was rcinforccd by 
eleven sail of the line, (lcr Adniral Holbourn, with six thousand additional 
troops. Nothing, howevcr, was donc; for on learning that Louisburg was 
garrisoncd by six thousand men, and that a large Frcnch ficet lay in ber 
harbour, the expcdition was abandoncd, and Loudan returned to New York. 
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In the mean rime, Montcalm, combining his forces from Ticon(lcrog and 
Crown Point, amounting to nine thousand, with two thousand Indians, 
cended Lakc Georgc and laid siege to Fort Willimn Henry, which ws 
that time commanded by Colonel Munro, with upwards of two thousan(l 
men, while Colonel Wcbb was stationcd at Fort Edward, only fiftccn toiles 
distant, with rive t]ousand. For six (lays thc grris() ma(le a brave rcsit- 
ancc, until thc ammunition being exhaust(,d, md no relief c()ming from Fort 
Edward, Mmro cat)itulatc(t ; honourablc t.crns being grmtc(t, "on account," 
said thc c:pitulation, "of their honourablc (Icfmc(,." But the terres were 
hot kel)t. The Indian attached to Montealm's rmy %11 ul)on the retiring 
British, I)ltmdcring their baggage and mur(lerig lhCln in col(1 blood. Munro 
and a part of his nen retreated for protection to the Frcneh cmnp; grcat 
numbers tt(,(l to the woods, where they suffcrc(t extrcmly; ilially w(,I'e never 
nor( heard of.  
The unfortunate results of the eampaiglS of 1756-1757 were extreme]y 
humiliating to Elglm(1, and so strong was tl( fe(,lig ag«dnst, the finistry 
ant their neasures that a change wtts ¢,c(,ssary. A ,w a(liistraiio wts 
fonetl, at the head of whieh was Willim Pitl,, afterwards L(ml (lhath:m; 
Lonl Loudon was recallel; a(ttition:d forces w:ts raiscl i Anwrica, 
large naval armament an(l twelve ttousan(l a(l(titio:tl troc)l)S wer(, 1)romis('(l. 
After this great exp(m(liture of non(,y a(1 of l)loo(l on th(' 1)«rt of lte 
English, the Fr(mcl still hel(t :fil the dispute(l t('rrilory. Tl(' Eglisl w(,re still 
in possessions of the B:ty of Fm(ly, it is truc" but 
thc cntrance of tlc St. Lwrcnc(,, Crown P()ilt tm(l Tico(ler()g:t () Lake 
Champlain, Frontcnac and Niagara on Lake Ont:tri), l'reS(lue Is]md on Lake 
Erie, md the chain of posts tlenc(, to the ()hio, wcr( slill in lhe la(ls of tlc 
rench. They ha(l drivm the tmghsh fron Fort ()sw('go and L:ke G('orge, 
and had compclled tlm Six Nati()ns to neutraliiy. A (lcvasmting war was 
raging along the whole northwest(rn fronticr" scalping parti('s 
the very centre of Massachusgtts, to within a short distance of Philadelphi:b 
and kept Maryland and Virginia in pcrpctual alan. 

THE SUCCESSES ()F 175S-1759 

The campaign of 1758 bcgan in carncst. Pitt. a(l(lrcssc(1 a circular to 
the colonies, dcman(ling at least twenty thousan(1 1non; the crown undertook 
to provi(te arms, mnmunition, tents, and provisions; thc colonies wcre to 
raise, clothe, and pay the levies, but were to be reimbursed by parlialnent. 
This energctic impulse was ch('erfully resi)()n(le(1 to. Massachusetts voted 
seven thousand men, bcsidcs such as were neede(t for frontier (l('fence. The 
advances of Massachusetts during the year amounted to about £250,000. 
The tax on real estate amounte(l to 13s. 4t. in tlm pound. Coln('cticut voted 
rive thousand men; New Htpshire and Rhode Islm(1 a r(,giment of rive 
hundred men eaeh; New Jersey one thousan(l; Pemsylvania appropriat(,(l 
£100,000 for bringing two thousand seven hundrcd men int() the fiel(l; Virginia 
raised two thous:md. To co-operatê with these colonial levies, the Royal 
Amcricans were recalled from Canada, and large reinforccmcnts wcre sent from 

[ The French have been bitterly blamcd for permitting this massacre, and it seems that 
their precautions were insuffi«ient; but once thc hdians attackcd the prisoncrs, the French 
oflïcers used every effort to calm the savages, evcn at the risk of their lives, Montcahn t)egging 
thc Indians to take his life instead. The Canadian militia, however, says Parkman,i "faileii 
atrociously to do their duty."] 
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England. Abercrombie, the new commander-in-chief, round fifty thousand 
men at his disposalwa grcater numbcr than the whole nmle population of New 
France. The total number of Canmlians able to bear arms was twenty thou- 
sand; the regular troops amounte¢| to about rive thousand; besides which 
the constant occupation of war had caused agriculture to be neglccted. 
Canada was at this time ahnost in a state of fmnine. "I shudder," wroW 
Montcalm to thc Frencli government in February, 1758, "whcn I think of 
provisions. The famine is very grct; New France nceds peace, or sooner 
or later it must fall ; so great is ttm number of t]c English ; so great our difli- 
culty in obtaining supplies." The French army, ,'md the whole of Canada, 
wcre put on restricted allowance of food. 
The campaign, as we bave said, b'gan in earnest ; thcre was no trifling, 
no delay. Three simultaneous expelitions wcre dccidc¢! upon: against 
Louisburg, Ticonderoga, md Fort Duqucsne. In June, Boscawen appcared 
before Louisburg with thirty-eiglt ship of war, convoying an arny of fourteen 
thousand men, chicfly regulars, unl'r Gencral Amherst, but including a 
considerable body of New ]Àghmd troops. The sicgc eommenced. It was 
herc th,t Gencra,1 Wolfc first distinguislcd hideuse,If in Ameriea; his amiable 
disposition md ealn, elcar julgmnt ca, rly won lhe csteen and admiration 
of the eolonists. The siege was eondueted with great skill and energy, and 
on the 27th of July tlis eelebratcl fortress was in the hands of the English, 
and with it the islands of Cape Br(,ton, t'rince Edward's Island, and their 
dependeneies. The garrison beea(, prisoncrs of war; ttc intmbitmts were 
shilpcd off to France. Sueh was the end of thc French power on the Gulf 
of St. Lawrenee. 
Whilc thê sicgc of Louisburg was going foma'ard, General Abererombie, 
with sixteen ttousmd en anl a great, f(rce of artillery, advanced against 
Ticomleroga and Crwn Poit. lamting ncar the northern extrmnity of 
Lake George, the march c(mmeeed through a, thiek wood towards the 
which Motealm held with about four ttousand men. The vanguard 
lmded by the yomg anal gallant Lorl Itowe, who, like Wolfc, had ,qlready 
gained the enthusiastic aff(,(;tion of the Amerieans--ignorant of the ground, 
lost th(,ir w,'ty ,'md f(ql in with a Freneh seouting party, when a skirntish took 
place, and, tlough tle eneny was driven baek, Lord Howe fcll. The grief 
of the provincial troops, an{t inleed of the whole northern colonies, was very 
great for the loss of this brave young man, to whosc memory Massaehusetts 
afterwards ereeted a nonument i West,finster Abbey. 
The death of Lorl Howe is said to bave eonsilerably abated the ardour 
of the troops; nevertheless, Abereronbie, without waiting for the eoming 
up of his artillery, hastcnet on the attack of Tieonderoga, having been assure{l 
that the works were mfinished, and that it miglt easily be taken. Thc 
result, however, prove{l the eon trary. With the loss of about two thousand 
killed and wounded, Abererombie was repulsed, and the next day ruade a 
disorderly retreat fo Fort William Henry. [The Freneh lost only three hun- 
dred and thirty seven.] 
Colonel Bradstreet obtained from Abererombie, after this defeat, a detaeh- 
ment of three thousanl men, anti with these, having marehed to Oswego, 
he erossed Lake Ontario, and on the 25th of August attaeked Fort Frontenae, 
whieh in two days' time surrendered. 
The expedition against Fort Duquesne was intrusted to General John  
Forbes, who early in July eommeneed his mareh with seven thousand men, 

[ Not Joseph Forbes, as Bancroft I and others write it.] 
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including the Pennsylvanian and Virginian lcvies, the Royal Americans, recallcd 
from South Carolina, and , body of Cherokee Indians. Washington, who 
headed the Virginian troops, and was then at Cumbcrlmd rcady to join the 
main army, advised that the military round eut by Bradtock's army should 
be made use of; instead of which, Forbcs, induced by soc Pennsylvanian 
land-speculators, commcnccd In,'tking a new road from Ray's Town, where 
the Pennsylvanian forces wërc stationed, to the Ohio. Whilst a nccdlcss 
delay was thus caused, MQor Grant, who with cight hundred men had bccn 
sent forward to reconnoitrc, was rëpulsed witl the loss of thrcc hundred men, 
and himself taken prsonër. A number of French prisoners «ccitentally brought 
in revealcd thë fccble state of the garrison, and il, was resolvcd to push for- 
ward immeditely. They succccded in arriving at the fort on the 25th of 
Novcmbër, when it was round to be a pile of ruin,, thc garri,on havig set 
tire toit the day bcforc and retircd down the Olio. Thc ]»os,cssio of this 
post causcd grcat ]oy. New works wcre erectel on {ho site of I)uque.ne, the 
naine of which was now chmge| to Fort Pitt, aïterwarts Pittsburg. The con 
sequence of this succcss was imïwditcly seen by t,e cli.po,ition which the 
Im|ians showe| for peace. Tlm frontiers of Virginia and Maryland were 
relieved from their incursions; anal a,t t gr«md council lclt at East, o, 
Pennsylvania, not only dcputies of the Six Nations, but from their 
tribes, thc Delawares ttnd othcrs, met Sir Willi,-tn Jolsm and the gov'rnors of 
New York and New Jersey, an{l solenil tretties of lOace were elterect into. 
The great object of the cal)igti of 1759 w:s the so ]og lesired conquest 
of Canada. The inteltiol of ttie British ninister w:,s cmlluxic:tted to tlie 
various coloniM assemblies under .'t o:th of secrecy; anal tlis, t»gether with 
the ftithful reimbursement of ttieir lst year's expenses, induce(l such a general 
activity and zeal that early in the sprilg twelty tlousand coloid troops 
were redy to take the field. Iii consequence of his (lisaster at Ticon(leroga, 
Abêrcrombie was superseded, and General Aniherst bec,'mie commn(ter-in- 
chief. The plan for thc campaign was :s follows" Wolfc, wlo af ter the takig 
of Louisburg had gone to England, and was now returning with a powerful 
fleet, was to make tt direct attack on Quebec; Aherst was lirectet fo take 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and so proceed northerly; wlile Geneml 
Prideaux, who comman(led the provincial troops and Idians, was to lescend 
the St. Lawrence after taking Fort Niagara, and ji Aml(,rst in an attack 
on Montreal. Such was the proposel plan. The three divisions were intcnlel 
to enter Canada by three different routes of cotuest, all to merge fially 
in the conquest of Quebec, the great hcart of the French power and doninion 
in America. 
According to arr:mgement, Amherst arrived belote Ticonderoga in July 
with eleven thousand men, when, the garrison of the fort, ha, ring been weakened 
by the withdrawal of forces for the defence of Quebec, both thi, and Crown 
Point surrendered without difiïculty ; the wtnt of vessels, however, prevented 
him for some time either proceeding to join Wolfe :t Quebec or attacking 
MontreM. General Prideaux on the 6th of July effected a landing near Fort 
Niagam without opposition. The bursting of a gun, however, killed bien, 
when the command dcvolved on Sir William Johnson. Twelve hundred 
French nd an equal number of Indian auxiliarics, advancing to the relief 
of the garrison, gave battle to the English, and werê routed with gre«t loss, 
leaving a considemble number prisoners; on which the dispirited garrison 
capitulated. The surrender of this post eut off all communication between 
Canada and the southwest. 
Disappointed in receiving important reinforcements, Wolfe was compelled 
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to commence the sicge of Qucbcc alone. The prcsencc of Wolfc had alr(;ady 
inspired the most unbounded confi(|cnce.. His army consist(;d of eight thousan(| 
men; his flect, commandcd by A(hnirals Saunders and Holmes, consist(,(| of 
twenty-two ships of thc line and the samc numbcr of frigates and :rme.d 
vesscls. Thc brigades wcre comma(|cd by Robert Monckton, afterwar(|s 
g;ovêrnor of New York, and thc con(tueror of M:rtinique. Wolfê scl(,ct(,(l 
,s his adiutant-gcneral Isaac Barre, his old ,ssocitc at Louisburg, an Irish- 
man of humble birth, but brave, cloquent, and ambitious.i 

PARKMAN'S ACCOUNT OF WOLFE AND MONTCALM AT QUEBEC 

General Wolfe formcd his camp imme(li,tcly t)elow Quebec, on the island 
of Orlcans. From tt('nce te could disccrn at a silgle gl,'tnce how ar(tuous 
was the task belote him. l)iles of lofty cliffs rose with sheer ascent on the 
northern bot(let of the river, tt(l frol their summits the b()aste(l citadel 
of Can:(la look(',d (town in prou(1 security, with its churehes a(l eonvents of 
stone, its r:mI)arts , bstions, anl batteri«s, while ov('r the :ll, from the 
v(',ry brink of the prcciI)ice, lowere(l lhe assiv(; wflls of the castle of St. 
Louis. Abovc, for may a l('agu( , tl,(' b:mk was guar(l('d 1)y an ubroken 
r:mge of stcep ,'ecliviti(,s. Below, tle river St. Charles, flowig into the 
St. Lawrence, w,sh(,(l th(' 1),se of ,he rocky ])romontory on wlieh thc city 
stoo(l, lower yet lay :1 army of fourtce tlous:nd men, und(r an able 
an(t r(,nowne(1 co,m,'i(l«r, ttm mar(luis of M()t('al. llis front wts covcr((t 
by illtrenchents an(l bttt('ries, wti('h lie( th(' t)ank of the St,. Lawrence; 
his right wing r('.sW(1 o ihe city tnl t]c Sl. Clarles; his l(,fi» on tle cascmtc 
and (leep gulf of Mot,or(,ci; :m(1 l,hiek f()rêsts exten(h,(t tlong his rcar. 
Ot)l)osite Qtmbec ros(, tle ligh l)r()montory of Point l('vi; :,(t the St. Law- 
rence, contrctc(l to l(,ss th:m ,' nile i widl,h, fl()we(t between, with decp 
and t)owerful current. To : chier of lêss r('solutc tel)('r it might w(,ll tmve 
s(,(,ne(1 tl:t, art a(l n:t, ure were in le:gue t() thwarl, his cnterprisc; but a 
mind lik(, that of Wolf(; eould only lve s('en i this najestic cobination 
of forest an(l (;tar:tct, nountain tmd riv(;r, a fittig thctre for the great drama 
about to be enacte(l there. 
Yet nature di(l hot seem to bave forne(1 the young Eglish gcneral for 
the conduct ()f a (loubtful and ahnost dcspcrate cnterprise. His person was 
slight, nd his f(,tl,ures by no means of a mtrtil cast. His fecble constitution 
had been un(|crnined by years of protracted and painful disease.  His kind 
a(l genial disposition seen(,d better fittcd for the quiet of domestic lire th:m 
for the stern (tuties of military comman(1 ; but to these gcntlcr traits he joined 
a high enthusias and an unconquemble spirit of daring and endurance 
which ruade hit the idol of his soldiers, and bore his slender franc through 
evcry hardship and exI)osure. The work before him dcmandcd all his cour- 
age. How to invest the city, or even bring the army of Montcalm to action, 
was a problem 'ich might bave perplexed a Hannibal. A French fleet lay 
in the river abovc, and the precipices along the northern bank werc gu:mlcd 
 "I have this day signified to Mr. Pitt that he may dispose of my slight carcass as he pleases; 
and that I am ready or any undertaking within the rC¤h and comiaass of my skill and cunning. 
I am in a very badcondilion, both with the gravel and rheumatism; but'I had much rather 
die than decline any kind of service that ()fiers. If I followed my own tastc, it would lead me 
into Germany; and if my poor talent was consulted they should place me to .the cav.alry, 
because nature h:ts given me good eycs, and a warmth f temper to follow the first lmpressmns. 
However, it is hot out prt to choosc, but to obey."--Letter o I Wolfe to William Rickson Salis- 
bury, December 1st, 1758. 
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at every accessible point by sentincls and outposts. Wolfe would bave crossed 
the Montmorenci by its uppcr lord, and attacked thc French army on its left 
and rear; but the plan was thwartcl by the nature of the ground and the 
sleepless vigilance of his advcrsaries. Thus battled at every other point, 
he formed the bold design of storming Montcalm's position in front, and on 
the aftcrnoon of July 31st a strong body of troops was cmbarked in boats, 
and, covered by a furious cannontdc froln the English ships nd batteries, 
ianded on thc beach just above the mouth of the Montmorenci. The grena- 
diers and Royal Amerieans were the first on shore, and their ill-timed impetu- 
osity proved the ruin of the plan. Without waiting to receive their ordêr, 
or form their ranks, they ran pell-nell across ttm level ground, raid with 
loud shouts began, each nan for himself, to scalê the heights which rose in 
front, crested with intrenchments and bristling with hostile arms. The 
French at the top thrcw volley after volley amog the hot-headed assail- 
ants. The slopes were soon covered with the fallen, and ai that instant a 
storm, which hml long be(,n threatening, burst with suddcn fury, drcnched 
the combatants on both sides with a delugc of rain, extinguishe(t for a moment 
the tire of the Frcch, and at the smnc rime marie the steeps so slippery that 
the grcnmliers fell repeatedly in their vain attempts to climb. Night was 
corning on with double darkness. The retreat was sounded, and as thc 
Ènglish re-emb:rk«,d, troops of ]ndi,'ms came whooping clown thc hcîghts 
and hovere(t al»out their rear, to murder the stragglers and the wounde(t; 
while exulting cries of Vive le roi from the crowdcd summits proclainmd 
the triunph of the enemy. 
With bitter agoly of Inin¢l Wolfe beheld the headlong folly of his men, 
and s:tw more than four hundred of thc tl(wor of his army rail a useless sacri- 
fice. The anxieties of ttm siege had told severely upon his slender con- 
stitution, and ot long aller this (lîsaster he felt the first symptoms of a fever, 
which soo contin(,d him to his coucl. Still his nind nevcr wavered fron ils 
purpose, and it was while lying lmlpless in the ehamber of a Cana,dian housc, 
where he had fixed his lm:ulquart,ers, that he embraeed the plan of that heroie 
enterprise whieh robbe{1 hi of lire ,nd gave him imnortal faine. It was 
resolved to divide the littlc ttrmy, and while one portion remained belote 
Quebee to alarn the enemy by false tt, ta.cks ml distraet their attention 
from the scene of actu:d operation, the ot,twr was to pass above the town, 
land under eover of darkness on the northern shore, elimb the guarded heights, 
gttin the plains al»ove, ant force Montcalm to quit his vantage-ground, and 
perhaps to offer battle. The scheme was daring even to rashness, but its 
singular aulacity w,'ts the secret of its sueeess. 
Early in September a erowd of ships and transports, under Admiral 
Hohnes, passel the cit,y amidst, the hot firing of its batteries, while the troops 
designed for tle expedition, ,'tmountig to searecly rive thousand, marehed 
upward along the southern bank, beyond reaeh of the eannonade. All were 
then embarket, aml on thc evcning of the 12th, Holmes's fleet, with thê 
troops on board, la.y sale at anehor in the river, several leagues above the 
town. These operatios h,'ut hot failed to waken the suspicions of Montealn, 
and he had detaehed M. Bougainville to watch the movements of the Eng- 
lish and prevent their lading on the northern shore. 
The eventful night of the 12th was elear and ealm, with no light but, that 
of the stars. Within two hours before daybreak thirty boats, erowded with 
sixteen hundred soldiers, east off from the vessels and floated downward, 
in perfeet order, with the eurrent of the ebb tide. To the boundless joy of 
the army, Wolfe's malady had abated, and he was able to command in person, 
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He sat in the stern of one of the boats, tale and weak, but borne up to a calm 
height of resolution. Every or(ter had b('en given, every arrangement ruade, 
and it only rcnmined to face the issue. Thc ebbing tidc sutIiced to bcar thc 
boats along, md nothing broke the silence of the night but the gurgling 
of the river and thc low voice of Wolt'e, as he repeate(1 to the oflicers about 
him the stanzas of Gray's Elcgy in a Country Churchyard, which hml recently 
apI)earcd and which he ha(| just reccivcd fro Eagland. Pertmps, as ho 
uttered thosc stmngely N)propriatc wor(ls, 

" The paths of glory lcad but to the grave," 

the shadows of his own approaching fate st, oie with mournful prophecy across 
his rein(l. "(]entlencn," he sai(l, as ho close(l his re(;it:d, "I would rathcr 
have writteI) those lines th:m take QuoI)ec to-norrow." 
As thêy approached the lmdilg-pl:we tlm boats edge(l eloser in towards 
tlm northem shore, m(t the w)()(ly l)recipices rose high on their left, like a 
wall ()f un(listinguishe(l t)la('kess. 
"Qui ,ive ?" shouWd a Fr(,nch sentinel from out tl(, impervious gloom. 
"La ]'rawe !" answercd : c.'q)tain of Fraser's tIighl:mders, from thc fore- 
nost bo:t. 
" A qcl r@imcnt ?" (lemande(l the soldier. 
"De I(, Rcirtc!" ]>roml)tly rcplie<t 11(, Highl,'md cal)tain, who chanccd to 
know th:tt the regiment so (tesignatc(l forne(t part <)f Bougainville's com- 
aM. As bo:ts were frcquently passing (lown thc river with supplies for 
the g:rrison, an(l as a convoy fro B()ugainville was cxpecte<l that vêry 
nighL tlm senti<'] was (leccived, an<t allowe<l /he Eng]ish [o proceed. Thcy 
re«ch('(l lhe lmding-])lace in safety--a idenla(ion in the shore, about a 
leaguc abov(; the (',ity, an(1 now b(:.'trig the ane (>f Wolf(,'s Cove. Here 
a n:trrow I),'th l((t ul) the face of the heights, an<l :t French gu:trd was postcd 
at the t<)p to defo<l the pass. The general was <>n(', of the first on shore. 
At, lle t)°int where ...... the ltiglflan(l(,rs lande(l, (>ne of iheir C'l)('tins,, , Donald 
Macdonal(1, a]>parently the smne wl()se prcs('nce of min<t ha(l just saved the 
cntcr])rise from rui, was climbing in advance of his mon, when he was chal- 
leged by  sentiml. ]te tel)licol in French, t)y declaring that ho h:td bcen 
sent to relieve the guard and ()rdering thc sol<lier to withdraw. Bcforê the 
latter was un(lcceived, a cr<nvd of Highlan(lers w«re cl<)sc at hand, whilc the 
steel)s below were throngcd with cagot clinl)crs, dragging thenselves up by 
trees, roots, an(l bushes. The guard turncd out m«na<le a brief though 
brave resistance. In a moment they were cut t(> pi(,ces, dispersed, or ma(le 
prisoners, while men after men came swarming Ul> the leight and quickly 
formcd upon l,he I)lais abow:. Meanwhilc the vessels ha<t dropped down- 
ward with the current and anchore(1 oi)posite the landing-place. The remain- 
ing troops werc disembrked, and, with the dawn of day, the whole werc 
brought in safcty to the shore. 
The sun r<::'., and from the ramparts of Quebec the astonished people 
saw the Plains of Abrahmn glit, tering with arns, and the dark-red lines of the 
English forning in array of battle. Breathlcss messengers lmd borne thc 
evil ti(tings to Montcalm, and far and near his wide-cxtcnde(l camp rcsounded 
with the rolling of alarm drums and thc din of startled preparation. He, 
too, had had his strugg]es and his sorrows. The civil power had thwarted 
him; famine, discontet, and disaffection were rire among his soldiêrs, and 
no small portion of the Canadian militia had dispersed from shcer starvation. 
In spire of all, ho had trusted fo hold out till the wintcr frosts should drive 
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the invaders from bcfore thc town, when, on that (lisastrous morning, the 
ncws of their successful teTcrity fcll likc a cannon-shot upon his car. Sti|l 
ho assumcd a tone of confidence. "Th(y have g()t to the wck side of us at 
last," ho is report(d to have sai(l, "and we must crush then with our numbcrs." 
With hea(ilong baste his troops were pouring over thc bridge of thc St. 
Charles and gthering in hcavy masses under the western ramparts of the 
town. 1 
Full in sight belote them strctchcd the long, rhin lin(s of the British 
forcesthe hfif-wil(1 Highlanders, thc stca(ly sol(liery of England, and the 
har(|y ievies of the provinccs--less than rive thousn(| in retomber, but :ll 
inurcd to battle, and strong in the full assurance of succcss. Yet, could the 
chiefs of that gallant army have pierced the secrets of thc future, could thcy 
have fores('en that the victory which they bu'«'(1 to :clicve would bave 
robbed England (,f hcr proudest boast, that the co(tucst of (:n:d: would 
p,'vc the way for the in(lependence of Aneric, th(,ir sw«)r(ls wouid hve 
drol)i)e(l fron their h:nds, ad the hcroic fir( hvc goc out, withi thcir heart,u. 
It w:ts nine o'clock, and the a(tvcrse rics stoo(l notionl(ss, ('t«h gazing 
on th( other. The clou(ts hung low, and :tt int(rwds w:tr, ]ight showers 
(lcscendc(1, besprinkling boih alike. Thc coppic( :td corn-ti(,l(|s in front of 
the British troops wcrc fille(| with Frcn«h sh:rl)shooi«''s , wh() ke])t u 1)  
distant, spattering tire. tlere and th(,r«,  sol(li(," f(,ll in the r:tnks, :(l the 
gai) was fillcd in silence. At a liitle b(,fo'c l,c {he lritisl ()l(l see that 
Montcal was prel):'ig to a(lvanc¢, :(l in a f(w mo(,ls all his tr)ot»s 
ai»i)(are(t in r,'I)i(| ot, ion. Tl,y «:(' o i tl'(e (livisi(), sh()utig aftcr 
the anner of their n:tio, a(l tiriig heavily as s()() as tl(,y c:tme withi 
rage. In the British ranks n()t tt t'iggcr w:s I)U]]('(l, oI, a sohtier stirre(1, 
and their oninous composure seem(,(l to (litre I) the sl)irits of the ttssdlnts. 
It w:s Tlot till the Frencl w(''e within f()rty yar(ls th:«t, th(" f:tI:tl wor(t wts 
giv('; ,t once, fron en(l to en(l of t]m British line, t,h( msk(,ts 'ose fo the 
levcl, as if with thc sway of S(»l(, g'(,at achinc, :(1 th( whole |)l«ze(t fortl 
at once in oe cr:shing exl)losio. Like a ship ai, full career, arrested with 
sud(l(n ruin on a smk(n rock, the rks of Montcfi sttggerc(l, shiver(,(l, 
an(t t)r()ke before th:t w:stig storm of lea(t. Th(, smok( rolling alog tte 
field for a otent shut out the view, but whe the white wreat]s wcre 
scatt, ered on the win(1 a wretched spectach, w:s (liscl(sed--m(t :n(l oflïcers 
tunfi)l(,(1 in heat)s, batt:fiions resolve(t int, o , ol), or(ter an(1 ol)e(lience gone; 
and when t,he Brit.ish nuskets were levell(,(l for a secon(t v()lley, the m:sses 
of th( militi, were seen to cower ,(l shrink with ueot, roll:d)lc I)anic. For 
a few minut(,s the lere(,h r«'gulars st()od their grout(l, returning , sharp and 
not ineffectu:fi tire. But lC)w, cchoing cheer on cheer, redou|)lig volley on 
volley, trampling the (tying and thc dett(l a(l (lriving h« fugitives in crow(ls, 
the British troo])s :t(lwtnc(,(| an(t swept the tiel(l before the. Th( ardour of 
the men burst all r('str,int. Tl(,y 1)r()lçe into  run, :tri(1 with unsparing 
slughter ch'as(,(t th(, flyig nultitu(le to the v(,ry g:t, es of Quel»('c. Foremost 
of all, thc light-foot((l tlighl:tn(l(rs d:tshe(l ,'tlong in furious pu'suit, hcwing 
down the Frcnchmen with their broa(lswor(ls, and slaying mny in the very 
ditch of thc fortifications. Nevcr ws victory more quick or more d('cisive. 
In thc short action and pursuit the Frcnch lost fiftcen hundred men, 
killcd, wounded, and taken. Of the reainder, some escaped within the city, 

[ There is dispu as to the numbers engaged, Knox  setting the nunt)er of the English 
at 1,828, and that of the French at 7,500 ; l)ut other aecounts rcckon t]c Fren('h tro«)ps at hrdly 
more than half this number, and Parkman i thinks that, allowing f()r the French detined in 
garrisoning other posts, the forces on the Plains of Abraham "scem to havc bcen about equal."] 
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and othcrs fie(| cross thc St. Charles to rcjoin their commdcs who hml bccn 
lcft to gurd thc cmp. Thc pursucrs wcre rccllcd by sound of trumpct, 
the broken mnks wcrc formcd a[rcsh, and the English troops withdmwn 
bcyond reach of thc cannon of Quel»ce. Bougainville, with his corps, rrived 
from the ulpcr country, nd hovering but their rear, threatcncd an attck ; 
but when he sw what greeting was prpared for him, he abanloned his 
purpose and withdrew. Townsend ml Murray, tbe only general oflicers who 
renained unhurt,, passed t,o the heml of every regiment, i turn a{l thanked 
the soldiers for the bravery they ha(t shown; yet the triumph of the vietors 
wtts minglcl with sadness as the tidings went from tank to tank that Wolfe 
had fallen. 
In the heat of the action, as he advanced ttt the lwad of the grenadiers of 
Louisburg, a l»ullet, shatt, ered his wrist; but, he wraiped his handkerehief 
alout tlm wound, anal showel no sign of I»in. A montent ore tnd a ball 
lieree(l his side. Still he lr('sse(l f)rwar(l, wving his sw()r(l and eheering 
his slli(,rs to the atl,:tck, wh(' a t, hirl shot lolg(,l le' I) within his breast. 
He taus¢'l, re'l,l, and, stggerig to one sigle, fell to t,le ¢,arth. Brown, a 
lieulenat of 1,he gremuliers, Hemterson, a volul,eer, ira oicer of artillery, 
al a priw.tl,e soldier raisel hin togeher in thé'if arns, tml, I»earing hi fo 
tte rear, laid him s(fftly on the gmss. They asked if lin woull h:tv a surgeon, 
t)ut te slook lis head, and answ'red tht all was over with lfim. Itis eyes 
elosel wit, h the t, orpor of al)prtchig le«tlh, aml tls m'nHt sustaied his 
fainting fon. Yet they eould hot withholt th«ir gaze from the wild turmoil 
belote th« anal the «hargig ranks of their eol:tions rushing {hrough tire 
mt smoke. "Sec tw t,lwy r" one of lhe oNe«rs exclai(,l, as tire Freneh 
fled in c¢ffusion t¢'fre lb« lcw,llel 1)ayonel.s. "Who run ?" lmmm¢led Wolfe, 
ol,ning his ¢'yes like a an arous,l fro sleep. "Thc cney, sir," was the 
r'ply ; "tley give wlty ev«rywlmre." "Tlmn," s:il llm dyig gen(ral, "tell 
Colonel Burl,on t,¢ arch Welb's regient dwn t Charles river, to eut off 
tteir rctrel, fron t]m bridge. Now, Goal be pr:tisel, 1 will lie in peaee," he 
murmurel, ml tuming on his sigle, he e:dnly lreattwl his last. 
Ahst tt tle sa¢. oment h'll Iris great adversary, Mmteahn, as he 
strove, wilh vtix bravery, l,o mlly lis shatWrcl ranks. Struek dwn with a 
]nortal wund, he was pl:tc,l uIon :t litter and bonc to tt, General IIospi{al 
on t,tm baks of th¢, St. (?harles. The surgcons toll hi that he eould hot 
reeov(,r. "I mn glad of it," was his cah reply, lIe then sked how long 
he night survive, mM was told that he had nt, many hours remaining. "So 
much th better," he s:til; "I an happy thtt I shall not live to sec the sur- 
tender of Quebec." OIfieers from the garrison came to his betside to ask 
his orders and instructi(ms. "I will give no nore orders," replied tle defett¢,d 
soldier;"I bave nueh business that must be attended to, of greater noment 
than your ruined garrison and this wretehed country. My rime is very short; 
therefore, pray leave nm." Tlm offiecrs withlrew, and none renained in the 
ehmnber but tfis eonfessor and the bishop of Quebee. To the last, he exprcssed 
his eontenpt fer his own mutinous and half-famished troops, and his :uhnira- 
tion for thc liseillined valour of his opponents.  He died b,f»re midnight, 
and was buried at his own desire in a eavity of the earth formed by the burst- 
ing of a bombshell. 

[1 In his dying hours Montealm sent the following message to thc victorious GencrM Town- 
send: "Monsieur, thc hulnmily of the English sets my mind af peaee concerning the fate of 
the French prisoncrs and the Canadians. Feel towards thcm as they bave causcd me to fcel. 
I)o hot let them perccivc that thcy have changed masters. Bc thcir protcctor, as I have been 
thcir father."] 
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The victorious army encamped beforc Quebcc and pushcd thcir prcpara- 
tions for the si(,gc with zcalous energy ; but bcfore a single gun was brought 
to bear, the whitc flag was hung out and the garrison surrcn(lcrcd. On the 
18th of Septembcr, 1759, thc rock-built citadel of Canada passcd forcvcr from 
the hands of its ancicnt nastcrs. 
Thc victory on the plains of Abraham and the downfall of Que, bec fille(| 
all England with pridc and exultation. Canada, cripplcd and dismembercd 
by the disast(;rs of this ycar's campaign, lay waiting, :fs it were, thc final 
stroke whi«h was to extinguish ber last rcmains of lift and close thc cvcntful 
story of Frcnch dominion in America.b 

END OF THE WAR 

General Townsend returning to England, Ge, ncral Murray was left in com- 
mand at Quebec with  grrison of rive thousand men. The I'r(,cl army 
retired to Montr«',al, ami ldvis, who lml succee<tel Montcah, b,ig r«inforced 
l>y Canmlims and In,limes, returnel the followig sl»rig, 1760, with six 
thousand ncn to Qucb<'c. General Murray left 1t fortress, tmd a s¢,cond 
still more blooly battle was fought, on thc Heights f Abrahm. l,;cl amy 
lost about a thousand en, but tle Fren«h aint, aincd thcir gr()un(l, 
Eglish took refue wil,hi the fortress, litre th«'y were elosely investe(1, 
until, having roe¢,ive(l reinforcments, L6vis abandoned all hopc of rcgaining 
possesson of Quel»ce, ad retur('(l to Mont,rcal, whcre Vtpdreuil, the gov- 
crnor, assembled tll 1(, for«( (f 
Desirous of eonl»letin  this gr(,at eon(tuest , the northern colonies joyfully 
eontributcd thcir aid, an(l t,(wtr(ts lte close of the sumner three a,mfics were 
on thcir way to MontrealAmherst at, th(' hcad of ten t,l(msanl men, togct]ler 
with oc thousm(1 In(tians of tlc Six Nations, headed by Sir Willimn ,Iohnson ; 
Murray with for thousand men from Quel»ce, and Itavilan(t at the heml 
of thirty-five hundred Inen, by way of Lake ChmnplaiI. The force whieh 
was thus 1)rouglt against Motrcal was irrcsist, it»le, but it was hOt 
Vaudreuil, th(, govemor, surrendered wiChout a struggle, September 8th, 1760. 
The Britist flan flmtcd on t]w city, m(l ot alors(, wts possession give 
Montrcal, but of Pr(,squ(, Isle, D('troit, Ma«kimw, md all the oth(,r posts of 
western Cma(la. About four thousmd regular troops were to be sent to 
France, and to the Canadians werc guarxntccd thcir property md liberty of 
worship. 
Great was th(, joy of New York and the New England state in the conquet 
of Canada, as their frontiers were now tinally d(,liv(,red from thc t(,rriblc 
seourge of Indian warfarc. But while th(,y rejoieed from this cause, the 
Carolinian fronti('rs w('rc suffcring from incursi()s of the Cherokecs, who 
had been instigated t,o these Ineasures by the I,'rench, who, retiring from 
Fort Duqucsne, tmd passcd through their country on their way to Louisiana. 
Gencral Amherst therefore (lespatehcd Colonel Montgomery against them, 
who, aided by the Caroliian troops, marched into their country, burned 
their villages, and was on his way t,o the int(,rior, when they in their turn 
besieged Fort Loudon, wtich, fft, er great suffering, the garrison wer« eon- 
pelled to surren(ler, under promise of a sale eon(luet to the British settlçments. 
This promise, however, was br(flCen ; great nunbers werc killed on the way 
and othcrs taken prisoners, and again the war raged on the frontier. The 
next year Colonel Grant marehed with inereased force into their country; 
a terrible battle was fought, in whieh thc Chcrokees were defcated, their 
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villages burned, and their erops destroyed. Finally they were drîven to the 
mountains, and now, subdued and humbled, bêsought for peaee. 
The war between Eng|and and France, though at an end on the continent 
of Ameriea, was still continued among the West India Is|ands, France in t|lis 
case also being the |oser. Martinique, Grenada, St. Lueia, St. Vineent's 
every island, in fact, which France possessed among the Caribbecs--passed 
into the hands of the English. Besides which, being ai the sanie thne ai war 
with Spain, England took possession of Havana, the key to the whole trade 
of the gulf of Mexieo. 
In November, 1763, a treaty of peaee was signed ai Paris, which led fo 
further changes, all being favourable to Britaii ; whilst Martîniquo, Gum|alope, 
and St. Lueia were restorcd fo France, Englmd t ook possession of St. Vineent's, 
Dolninica, and Tobago ishmd, whioh had hitherto been eonsidered neutral. 
By the same treaty all thc vast territory cast of the Mississippi, fron ifs 
source to the gulf of Mexico, with the exception of thc i|and of New Orleans, 
was yîeldet up to the British, and Spdn, in return for H.'vana, ceded her 
possession of Florida. Thus, says Hihlr«th, was w,stel in ttc British erown, 
as far as the consent of rival Eropem elaiants eould give il, tle sovereignty 
of the whole castern hall of North Aeriea, fron the gulf of Mêxico to Hudson's 
Bay and the Polar oecan. By the smne treaty the n«vigation of the Mississippi 
was free to both nations. France at tle sme tine gave to l}ain, as a com- 
pensation for ber losses in the war, ail Louisian,'t west of tle Mississippi, which 
contained at tlmt tine about ten thousand ilalit:mts, to wloi this transfer 
was very unsatisf:ctory. 
Three new Britisli provinces were now crectel in Ancrica: Qucbec and 
East and West Flori&. East Florida ielu(lc(l «11 the comitry cmbraced 
by the presmt Florida, boun(led on tle north by thc St. Mary's. West Florida 
extended from the Apalachicol riw,r to the Mississippi ; frol the 31st degree 
of 1,titule on the nortl to the gulf of Mexico o the south, tlus including 
portions of the prcsent states of Alabama and Mississilpi. The boundary 
of Quebec corresponded with the clains of New York raid Massachusetts, 
being a line from the southern end of Lake Nipissing, striking tle St,. Lawrelce 
at the 45th degree of latitmle, ,'md following that parallel aeross the foot of 
Lake Champlain to the sources of the Connecticut, ,n(1 thence along te 
highlands which separate the waters flowing into the St. Lawrence from 
those which fall in to the sea.i 

PARKMANS ACCOUNT OF PONTIACS CONSPIRACY 1763"A.D. 

When, early in 1763, it was announced to the tribes that the king of France 
had ccded all thcir country to the king of England, without even asking 
their leave, a ferment of indignation at once became apparent among them, 
within a few weeks a plot was matured, such as was never bcfore or since 
conceived or cxeuted by a North American Indian. It was determim'd 
to attack all the English forts upon the sa,me day; then, having destroyed 
their garrisons, to turn upon the defeneeless frontier, and rawge and lay 
waste the settlements until, as many of the In(lians fondly believed, the 
English should all be driven into the sea and thc country rcstorcd to its primi- 
tive owners. 
It is diflïcult to determine which tribe was first to raise the cry of war. 
There were manywho might bave (lone so, for all the savages in the back- 
woods were ripe for an outbreak, and the mOVclnent seemed ahnost simul- 
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tneous. But for Pontiac, thc wlolc might bave endcd in  few troublesone 
inroads upon thc fronticr and a littlc wlooping and ycllig unler the wMls 
of Fort Pitt. Pontife ws principal chief of tt Ottawas. Tlm Ottwas, 
O]ibwas, nd l'ottwttanfies had long bccn unitct in a loose kind of con- 
federacy, of which ho ws the virtual hcad. Though cpable of cts of mag- 
naninfity, he ws a thorough sawge, with a widcr range of intellect than those 
around him, but slrig all thcir passions and prejudices, their fierceness nd 
trcchery. His faults wcrc thc fults of his race, md they cnnot eclipse 
his nobler qualitics, the grcat powcrs and heroic virtucs of his mind. His 
wn»ry is still cherishcd mong thc remnnts of many Alggnquin tribes, 
and tle celcbrated Tccmnseh dopted him for his modcl, prowng himself no 
unworthy imitator. 
Pontiac ws now bout fifty yers old. During the wr he hd fought 
on the si(le of France. It is sdd that he conm(led tlm Ottawas af the 
m(,morable defcat of Brddock, and it is ccrtti that hc was treated with 
nuch ho)ur 1)y the French oflic(,rs, an(l rec(,ive(l esI)('cial arks of esteem 
froIll th(' m:r(lS of Montcdm. When tlw ri(te of :tffairs cl:mged, tlm subtle 
and ambitious clfief trimme(l his b:trk to tle cuI'rct, a¢l gave thc hand of 
friendship to thc English. Th:t he was disal)l)oint(,(l in their treatment of 
hin, ad in all the hol)eS that lin hd formed from their alliace, is sutticietly 
evi(let from one of Iris spee(:hes. A new light soo began to (ltwn upon 
his mtaught but powcrful rein(t, and he s:w the altcI'cd posture of affairs 
un(let its true asl)cct. 
It wts  momentous and glooy crisis for the In(lian rac(', for ncver before 
ha(1 they been exposed to such I)r(ssing tmd ifi('nt (lang(,r. Witl the 
downfall of C:mda, the tribes ha(l suk at occ frol their position of il- 
portance. Hitherto the two rival Europe:m ations had kept each ot]mr 
i check uI)on the Aeric:t cotinet,, and tlm In(lieras ha(l, i some measure, 
t(,hl the balance of power bctwcen tlom. To conciliate th(,ir goodwill an(l 
gain their alliance, to avoi(l offen(ling thcm by injustice an(t ecroachment, 
was the policy both of the French and English. But now the face of affairs 
was changed. The Eglisl, h:td gaimd a mdisputed ascendency, and the 
In(Il:ms, o longer important as allies, were treate(1 as nere ba.rbarians, wlo 
miglt be trample(l upon with impunity. Abandone(t to their own feeble 
resources and divided strength, they nust fast r('c('(le al (lwindle away 
belote the st(a(ly progress of thc colonial p()wer. Already their best hunting- 
grounds were inwded, m(l fron the eastern ri(lgcs of the Alleghanics they 
might sec, fron far an(1 near, thc soke of the settlcrs' clearings rising in tall 
columns from the dark-green bosom of the forest. Tle doom of the race 
was seale(1, and no hmmm power could avert it; but they, in their ignorance, 
believcd otherwis(,, and vainly thought that, by a desperate effort, they night 
yct uproot nd overthrow the growing strength of their (lestroyers. 
It woul(t be i(lle to supposc that the great mass of the In(tians understood, 
in its full extcnt, the (tttnger which thçeatened their race. With them, the 
war was a mere outbreak of fury, and they turned against their enemics with 
as little reason or forecst as a panther when he leaps af the throat of the 
hunter. Goaded by wrongs and indiities, they struck for revenge and for 
relief from the evil of the moment. But the mind of l)ontiac could embracc a 
widcr and deeper view. The pcril of the times was unfoldcd in ifs full extcnt 
belote him, and he resolved to ite the tribes in one grand effort fo avert 
it. He (ti(l hot, like many of his people, entertain the absurd i(tca that the 
Indians, by their unaided strength, could drive the English into the sea. He 
adopted thc only plan consistent with reason, that of restoring the French 
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ascendency in the west, and once more opposing a check to British encroach- 
ment. With vicws like thcse, he lent a greedy car to the plausible falsehoods 
of the Canadians, who assured him that the armies of King Louis werc already 
advancing to recover Canada, and that the French and their red brethren, 
fighting side by side, would drive the English dogs back within their own 
narrow limits. 
Revolving these thoughts, and remembering that his own ambitious 
views might be advanccd by the hostilitics he meditated, Pontiac no longer 
hesitated. Rcvenge, ambition, and patriotism wrought upon him alike, and 
he resolved on war. At the close of the year 1762 he sent out ambassadors 
to the different nations. They visited the country of the Ohio and its tribu- 
taries, passed northward to thc region of the upper lakes and the borders of 
the river Ottawa, and far southward towards the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Bec,ring with thcm the war-belt of wampum, broad and long, as the importance 
of the message demanded, and the tomahawk stained red, în token of war, 
they went from camp to camp and village to village. Wherever they appeared 
the sachens and ol(t men assemblel to hear the words of the great Pontiac. 
Then thc chief of the embassy flung clown the tomahawk on the ground before 
lhen, and, holding the war-b¢,lt in his ]and, delivered with vehement gesture, 
word for word, the speech with which hc was charged. If was heard every- 
where with approval ; the belt was accepled, the hatchet snatched up, an,.l thc 
assembled chiefs stood pledged to take part in the war. The blow was to t 
struck ata certain time in the month of May following, tobe indicated by 
the changes of the moon. The tribes were fo rîse together, cach destroying 
the English garrison i its neighbourhood, and thên, with  general rush, thc 
whole wcre to turn against the settlemcnts of the frontier.b 

THE INDIAN VAR AND TItE Y'AXTON BOYS 

A simultaneous attack was unexpectedly ma(le in MaL 1763, along the 
whole frotier of Pcnnsylvania and Virginia. Tlc English traders scattcred 
tlrough the region beyond the mountains were plundered and sl:dn. The posts 
betwecn the Ohio and Lake Erie were surprised and takcn--indecd, all the 
posts in th western country, cxcept Niagara, Detroit, Fort Pitt, and Ligonier. 
Tle thrcc latter were closely blockaded, and the troops which Amherst hastily 
sent forward to relieve them did not reach thcir destination without somc 
very hard fighting. This suddcn onslaught, falling heaviest on Pennsylvania, 
excite¢l the ferocity of thc back settlers, chiefly Presbyterians of Scotch and 
Irish descent, having very little in common with the miht spirit of thc Quakers. 
Well versed in the Old Testament, the saine notion had obtained among 
them current in thc early times of New England and Virginia, that as the 
Israelites extermhmted thc Canaanites, so they ought to exterminate thc 
bloody heathen ndians, stigmatised as the children of Ham. Under this 
impression, and imagining them to be in correspondence with the hostile 
Indians, some settlers of Paxton township attacked the remnant of a friendly 
tribe who werc living quietly under the guidance of Moravian missionaries 
at Conestoga, on thc Susquchanna. All who fell into thcir hands, inen, women, 
and children, wcre ruthlessly murdered. Those who escaped by being absent 
fled for refuge to Lancaster, and were placed for security in the workhouse 
there. The "Paxton Boys," as they called themselves, rushed into Lan- 
caster, broke open the doors of thc workhouse, and perpetrated a new 
H. W.--VOL. XXIII. Q 
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massacre. 1 It was in vain that Franklin, latcly rcturned from Europe in 
December, denounced thcse murders in an eloquent and indignant pamphlet. 
Such was the fury of the mob, including many pcrsons of respectable char- 
acter and standing, that they even marched in arms te Philadclphia in 
January, 1764, for the destruction of some othcr fricndly Indians who had 
taken refuge in that city. Thus beset, these untmppy fugitives attempted 
te escape te New York, te put themsclves under thc protection of Sir William 
Johnson, the Indian agent; but Licutenant-Governor Col(h:n refused te allow 
them te enter that province. 
Owing te the royal veto on the latc act for a voluntecr militia, and the 
repeated refusals of the assembly te establisl a compulsive one, there was no 
organised military force in the province exeept a few regul:tr troops in the 
barraeks at Philadelphia. By Franklin's ai(l, a strong body of volunteers 
for the defenee of the eity was speedily enrollet. Wlmn the insurg,nts 
approaehed, Franklin went out te meet them, and after a long negotiation, 
and agreeing te allow them te appoint two (telegates te lay th(,ir grievanees 
belote the assembly, they were persumled te (listerse without furtlmr blood- 
shed. Se ended this most disgrac«,ful affair. There w:ts no l»ower in the 
province adequite te pmfish these outrages. The Christian Indians presently 
re-established themselves high up the eastern braneh of the Susquoh.-mna. 
Five or six years after, destine(t yet t.o surfer further outrages, they migrat, ed 
te the country northwest of the Ohio, and settled, with their missionaries, 
in three villages on the Muskingum. 
General Gage, sueeessor of Amherst as eommander-in-elief of the British 
forees in Ameriea, had ealled upon the colonies for troops te assist in subduing 
the Indians. Se extensive ws the eombination ttat Major Loftus, while 
attempting te aseend the Mississippi in Match, with four hundred nen, te 
take possession of the Illinois country, was attaeked near the presct site 
of Fort Adams, and obliged te give over the enterprise. New England, 
remote frein the seat of danger, answered Gage's eall seantily and reluetantly. 
Virginia furnished seven hundred men, and Pennsylvania one thous,nd. 
A paek of bloodhounds was sent out frein England. Two expe(litios were 
presently organised and sent into the Indian country, one under Bouquet by 
way of Pittsburg, the other under Bradstreet along the lakes. The Indians, 
finding themselves thus vigorously attaeked, eonsentel te a treat, y, by whieh 
they agreed te give up all prisoners, and te relinquish all claires te lands 
within gunshot of any fort, of whieh the British were authorised te build 
as many as they chose. Indians eommitting nurders on white men were 
te be given up, te be tried by a jury hall Indians and hall colonists.h 

PARKMANS ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF PONTIAC AND THE END OF INDIAN 
POWER 

At the end of Scptember, aftcr protracted conferenccs with Pontiae and 
other chiefs, Sir William Johnson's deputy, Gcorge Croghan, lcft Detroit 
and departed for Niagara, whencc, aftcr a short delay, he passed castward, 
te report the rcsults of his mission te the commander-in-chier. But before 

[ Se tierce and active were thc war-parties on the borders that the English governor of 
Pcnnsylvania had recourse te a mcasure whieh the frontier inhabitants lmd long demanded, 
and issued a proclamation offering a high bounty for Indian scalps, whcther of men or wotnen ; 
a barbarous expedient, fruitful of butcheries and murdcrs, but incapable of producing anv 
decisive result.--PiaKMXN.b] " 
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lea.ving the Indian country he exacted from Pontiac a promise that in the 
spnng he would descend to Oswego and, in behalf of the tribes lately banded 
in his league, conclude a treaty of peace and amity with Sir William Johnson. 
Croghan's efforts had been attended with signal success. The tribes of 
the west, of late bristling in defiance and hot for fight, had craved forgiveness, 
and proffcred the pcaceful calumet. Thc war was over; the last flickerings 
of that wide conflagration had die(t away: but the enbers still glowed beneath 
the ashes, and fuel and a breath alonc were wanting to rekindle thosc deso- 
lating rires. 
In the mean time a hundred Highlanders of the Forty-second Rcgiment, 
those veterans whose battle-cry ha(t echoed over the bloodiest fields of America, 
had left Fort Pitt under comnmiM of CNtain Sterling, and, dcscending the 
Ohio, un(lctcrrd by the rigour of the scason, arrivcl at Fort Chartres just 
as the snows of early witcr begm to white tle naked forests. The flag of 
France descended from the rmnpart, mul, with the sWrn courtesies of war, 
St. Ange yieldcd up his post, ttm citadel of the Illiois, to its new mastcrs. In 
that act w,'ts (;onsummated the (lou}le triunl)l of British power in America. 
England hmt crushed her hereditary fie, md France, in her fdl, had lc, ft to 
irretricvable ruin the savage tribes to whon hcr policy md self-intcrest had 
lent a transient support. 
SIring rcturne(l, ml Pontiac rcmembered the promise he had m.de to 
visit Sir William Jolmson ttt ()swcgo. 
We m,y well imtgine wilh w]tt lfitterness of mood the d('featet war-ehief 
urge(l his canoe zLlollg file argi of Iake Eric anal gaze(l Ul)On the horizon- 
bounlel waters and lhê lfft,y stores, green with prbncval verdure. Little 
eould h« ha.ve dre«med, al lit+le eoull the wisest of that day have imagined, 
tiret, within the space of a single hmnan lire, thag lowly lake would be studded 
with the s:dls of eomere¢,, t, hat cities al villtges w()tl]l ris, upon the ruins 
of the forest, and th:tt th(, l)oor memento(;s of lfis lost race--the wampum 
beads, the rusty tomaha,wk, and the arrowheml of stone, turned up by the 
ploughshare--w()ul(t become t,h(' w()n(ler of sehoolboys and the prizcd relics 
of thc antiquary's cabinet. Yet it nee(l('(1 no prophetic ('ye to foresec that, 
sooner or l:tter, the (loom nust coe. The star of his people's destiny was 
fa(ling from the sky, an(l, to a mind like lfis, thc black and withcring future 
must h:tvo stood revealed in all its (lcsolation. 
Thc chicfs passed the portagc, at, once ntore embarking, pushed out 
upon Lake Otario. Soon thcir goal was reachcd, and thc cannon boomcd 
hollow salutation from the batteries of Oswego. 
Here they found Sir William Johnson waiting fo receivc them, attcnded 
by the chief sachems of the Iroquois, whom he had invited to the spot, that 
their presence might give additional wcight and solcmnity fo the meeting. 
Johnson opened the mceting with the usual formalitics, prescnting his auditors 
with a belt of wampum to wipe the tears from their cycs, with another to 
cover the boncs of thcir relatives, another to open their ears that they might 
hear, and anothc, to clear their throats that thcy nfight speak with ease. 
Then, amid solemn silencc, Pontiac's great peacc-pipe was lighted and passcd 
around the assembly, cach man present inhaling a whiff of t.he sacrcd smoke. 
These tedious forms, togcther with a fcw speechcs of compliment, consumed 
the whole morning; for this savagc people, on whose supposed simplicity 
t)oets and rhetoricians have lavished thcir praises, m,y challenge the world 
to outmatch their bigoted adherence to usage and ceremonial. 
The councils close(t on the 31st, with a bountiful distribution of pres- 
ents to Pontiac and his followers. Thus ended this memorable meeting, in 
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which Pontiac sealc(t his submission to the English, and renounced forevcr 
the bold design by which he tmd trusted to avert or retard thc ruin of his mec. 
His hope of seeing thc empire of France restorcd in Amcrica ws scattercd 
to the winds, and with it vanished evcry rational schcme of resistancc to 
English encroachment. Nothing now reInained but to stand ail idle spectator, 
while, in the north and in thc south, thc ride of British power rolle(1 westwar(l 
in resistless might; while the fragmcnts of the rival en,pire, which he woul(t 
fain havc set up as a barrier against the fiood, lay scattcred a miserable 
wreck, and while the remnant of his peoplc meltc(l away or fie(1 for refuge 
to remotcr (tescrts. For thcm the prospects of the future wcre as clear 
as they wcrc calamitous. Destruction or civilisation--t)ctwecn t,hese 
their choice, and few who knew thcm could doubt which ,'fitcrnativc thcy 
would enibrace. 
In 1769 P()ntiac was af St. Louis for two or three (lays, when, lw:tring 
th,t a large numbcr of Indi,ns wcrc assenblc(t ,t Cahokia, on th(' oppositc 
si(le of thc river, and that some drinking bout or oi,her soci:fi g:tllwring was 
in progress, he told St. Ange that he wotfi(t er()ss over to sec wtmt w:s going 
forward. St. Ange tried to dissuade him, and urgc(l thc risk t() wlich he 
would expose hims(;If ; but Pontiae persist,e(1, boasting 
for the E@ish and had no fear for his lire. 
An English tradcr namc(l Williamson was then in the village. IIe ha.(1 
looked on thc InOVements of Pontiae with a jealousy prob:tl)ly not diminished 
by the visit of the ehief to the French at St. Louis, m(l h(, now resolve(t 
not to lose so favourable ,'tn opportunity to (lesp:t, ch hi,,,. With this vicw, 
he gaine(1 thc e,'r of a strolling Indian bclonging to the Kaskaskia tribc of the 
Illinois, bribed tin with a barrel of liquor, and I)romised him a furthcr reward 
if he would kill thc ehief. The bargain was quiekly ruade. Wtw.n Pontiae 
entercd thc forest, the assassin stoIe close upon his traek, and, watehing his 
mo,nent, glided behind him and buried a tomahawk in his brain. 
Thc dead body was soon diseovered, and startled cries an(t wil(1 howlings 
announeed the evcnt. The word was eaught up from mouth to mouth, and 
thc place resoun(led with infernal yells. The warriors snatchc(l their weapons. 
The Illinois took part with their guilty eountrynan, m(t the few followers 
of Pontae, drivcn from the village, fled to spread the tidings and e:fil the 
nations to revenge. Meanwhilc the mur(lered ehicf lay on thc spot where he 
had fallen, until St. Ange, mindful of former friendship, sent to claire thc 
body, and buried it with warlike honours near his fort of St. Iouis. 
Thus bascly perished this champion of a ruincd race. But eould his shade 
have rcvisited the seene of murdcr, his savage spirit would bave exultcd in 
tlm vengeance whieh overwhclmed the abettors of the eri,,m. Whole tribes 
were root, ed out to expiate it. Chiefs and saehens whose vcins had thrillcd 
with his cloquenec, young warriors whose aspiring hearts had eaught the 
inspiration of his greatness, mustered to revenge his fart, and from the 
north and the east their unitc(t bands desecnded on the villages of thc Illinois. 
Tradition has but faintly preserved the memory of the event, and its only 
annalists, mon who hcld the intestine feuds of the savage tribes in no more 
aeeount than the quarrels of pa,nthers or wildeats, have lcft but a mcagrc 
record. Yet enough remains to tell us that over the grave of P()ntiae more 
blood was pourcd out in atonement than flowcd fron the veins of thc slaugh- 
tered heroes on thc eorpse of Patroelus, and thc remnant of the Illinois who 
survived the carnage remained forever after sunk in uttcr insignifieanee. 
Neithcr mound nor tablct markcd the burial-plaee of Pontiae. For 
mausoleum, a eity has risen above the forest hero, and the race whom he 
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hated with such burning rancour trample wîth unceasing footsteps over his 
forgotten grave.b 
As an cpiloguc to the story of French and Indian dominion in the United 
States we may quote from anothcr work of Parlan, who has linked his 
naine indissolubly with their history" a 
"The Frcnch dominion is a memory of thc past, and whcn we evoke its 
departed shades they rise upon us from their graves in strange, romantic 
guise. Again thcir ghostly camp-rires secm to burn, and the fitful light is 
cast around on lord and vassal and black-robed pricst, mingled with wild 
forms of sawge warriors, knit in close fcllowship on thc saine stcrn errand. 
A boundlcss vision grows upon us" an untamcd continent; vast wastes of 
forcst verdure; mountains silent in primerai slcp ; river, lake, and glimmering 
pool ; wilderncss oceans mingling with the sky. Such was thc domain which 
France conquered for civilisation. Plument helmcts gleamcd in the shade of 
its forests, priestly vestments in its dens and fastnesscs of ancicnt barbarism. 
Men stcçped in antique learning, pale with the close breath of the cloister, 
hcrc spent thc noon and evcning of thcir lives, rulcd sawtge hordcs with a 
mild, parental sway, and stood serene bcforc the dircst shapcs of dcath." 



CHAPTER VII 

THE REVOLUTION OF TIIE COLONIES 

[1763-1783 A.P.] 

THE American Revolution was no unrelated event, but formed 
a part of the history of the British race on both continents, and was 
not without influence on the history of mankind. As an cvcnt in 
British history, it wrought with otlmr f()r('es in cffe('tin, t,hat 
in the constitution of the mother ('ountry which tr:msferrcd tte 
rerogatives of Ihe crown to the p:trliamcnt. It was hot a quarrel 
etween two peoples, but, like all thosc cvents which mark the 
progress of the British race, it was a strifc between two parties, the 
conscrvatives in I)oth (.ountrics and tlc liberals in both countries; 
and somc of its ficrccst t)attlcs werc fought in t|m Britisl parliamcnt. 
There was a contemporaneous British revolution. But the British 
revolution was t) regain li|)erty; the Amcrican Revolution was to 
prcscrvc libcrty.--MELLEN CItAMBEIILAIN.b 

THAT war with the French by which the possession of North America had 
been confirrncd to the English crown ha(t hot becn carried on without grcat 
efforts and sacrifices on the part of the colonists. By disease or the sword, 
thirty thous:md colonial soldiers had fallen in the struggle. An cxpensc had 
been incurrcd of ut)ward of sixtecn millions of dollars, of which only about 
rive millions had been reimbursed by parliament. The royM nd proprietary 
govcrnors, to obtain the necessary supplics, had bcen obliged to yield to per- 
petual encroachments. Thc expenditure of the great sums voted by the 
assemblies had been kept, for the most part, in their own hands, or those of 
thcir spccially appointed agents; and, contrary to what usually happens, 
executive influence had bcen weakened instead of strengthened by the war, 
or, rather, had been transferred from the governors to the colonial assemblies. 
In the prosecution of hostilities, much of the hardest and most dangerous 
service ha(1 fallen to the share of the colonial lcvics, cmployed cspecially as 
scouts and light trooos. 
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With colonies thus taught their strength and their resources, full of trained 
soldiers accustomed to extraordinary efforts and partial co-operation, the 
British minîstry now entered on a new struggle---one of which ail like former 
contess were but as faînt types and forerunners. Four great wars within 
seventy years had overwhelmed Great Britain with heavy debts and excessive 
taxation. Her recent conquests, so far from relieving her embarrassments, 
had greatly increased that debt, which amounted now to £140,000,000. It 
seemed necessary, therefore, by some exerion of metropolitan authority, to 
extract from the colonies, for this purpose, a regular and certain revenue.ç 
The auhorities in Egland cast about for the means of accomplishing 
their purpose. There was but one, and this taxation. Now taxation of a 
certain sort was nothing new o the colonies. They had long borne with 
taxes for the so-called regulation of trade. But the minisry and their sup- 
porters, not content with the old taxes, were for raising new ones--taxes for 
revenue as well as for regulation of rade. Taxes werc taxes, whether laid 
upon imports or upon anything else; but he colonies were persuaded at the 
rime, and for some imc after, tha there w,s a, difference, and a vital one. 
When, therefore, parliament voted, in the beginning of the year (1764), that it 
had " right to fax the colonies," he colonies took larm. The Masschusetts 
house of representatives ordered a committee of correspondence with the 
other colonies. James Otis, in a pamphlet, The Rits o] ihe Br{{s Colon{es 
Asserted, exclaimed hat "by this [the British] constitution every man in 
the dominions is a free man; that no part of his majesty's dominions can be 
taxed without their consent." "The book," said Lord Mansfieh|, chief jus- 
tice of the king's bench, "is full of wildness." But it did no satisfy many of 
the colonises, nd wilder still, as the chief justice would have said, became 
their assertions of independence. It was hot long before the right of parlia- 
ment to l,y any taxes whatsoever was discussed and denied.d The opposi- 
tion of Massachusett, s was speedily re-echoed from Pennsylvania, and strong 
instructions o oppose the whole schemc of taxation were given to Franklin, 
about to depart for England as the agent for the colony to solicit the over- 
throw of the proprietary governmcnt. 

THE STAMP ACT PASSED 

These faint protestations produced no effeet on the made-up minds of the 
British ministers. In spite of remonstranccs addressed in February, 1765, to 
Grenville by Franklin, and other gcntlemen interested in the colonies, resolu- 
tions for an American stamp tax were brought into parliament. The London 
merehants concerned in the American trade petitioned against it; but a con- 
venient rulc not to receive petitions against money bills excluded this as well 
as those from the colonial assemblies. In reply to Colonel Barrc, who had 
served in America and who ruade a speech against the tax, Townshend, one of 
the ministers, sFc.e of the colonists as "children planted by our care, nour- 
ished by our indulgence, and protected by our arms." Barre's indignant 
retort produced a .great sensation in the house. "They planted by your care ? 
No; your oppression planted them in America. They nourished by your 
indulgence ? They grew up by your neglect of thcm. They protected by 
your arms ? Those sons of liberty bave nobly taken up arms in your defence. 
The people, I believe, are as truly loyal subjects as the king bas, but a people 
jealous of their liberties, and who will vindicate them should they ever be 
violated." The bill passcd, however, in the commons rive to one (February 
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27th); in the lords there was no division nor the slightest opposition. A 
clause inscrted into the annual Mutiny Act carried out another part of the 
ministerial schcme, by authorising as many troops to be sent to America as 
the mînisters saw fit. For these troops, by a special enactment known as the 
Quartering Act, the colonies in which they might be stationed were required 
to find quarters, fire-wood, bcdding, drink, soap, and candlcs. 
Ncws of the passage of these acts reached Virginia while the assembly 
was sitting. Patrick Henry assumed the rcsponsibility of introducing a series 
of resolutions which claimcd for the inhabitants of Virginia all the rights of 
born British subjects ; denicd any authority anywherc, cxcept in thc provincial 
assembly, to i,npose taxes upon them; and denounced thc att, cmpt to vest 
that authority elsewhere as inconsistent with the ancient constitution, and 
subvcrsive of British as well as of American liberty. Upon thc introduction 
of these resolutions a hot debate ensued. "Coesar had his Brutus," said 
Henry, "Charles I his Cromwell, and George III----" "Tre:son ! trcason !" 
shouted the speaker, and the cry was re-echocd fro,n the bouse. "Gcorgc 
III," said Henry, fir,nly, "may profit by thcir cx.'m,ple. If that bc trcason, 
makc thc most of it !" In spire of the opposition of all the ohl leaders, the 
rcsolutions passed, the fifth and most emphatic by a maiority of only one 
vote. 
Bcfore thcse Virginia resolutions rcached Massachusetts the gencral court 
had met at its annual session. The house of reprcsentativcs appointcd a 
committee of nine to consider what steps thc cmcrgcncy deman, le(t. That 
committec reco,nmcndcd a convention or congrcss, to bc compose(t of "com- 
mittccs from the bouses of rcprescntatives or burgesses i, ttc scvcra] co]oics," 
to meet at New York on t]m first Tuesday of October following. South Caro- 
lina was the first to rcspond by the appointmcnt of dclegates' (July 25th). 
Bcforc the stamps reachcd Amcrica symptoms of a violent ferment 
appeared. A great ebn in Boston, at the corner of the prcsent Waslfington 
and Essex strcets, under which the opponents of the Stamp Act wcre accus- 
to,ncd to assemble, soon became famous as "libcrty trce." Thosc pcrsons 
supposed to favour thc ministry werc hung in effigy on the branches of this 
chn (August 15th). A mob attackcd the house of Olivcr, secrctary of thc 
colony, who had been appointed stamp distributer fo," Massachusetts, pull(,d 
down a small building supposed to be intended for a stanp office, an(l fright- 
ened Olivcr into a rcsignation. Later, maddened with liquor and cxcitc,nc,t, 
thcy procceded to the mansiou of Hutchinson in North squ:re. The lieutenant- 
governor and his family fled for their lives. The house was complctely gutted, 
and thc contcnts burned in bonfircs kindled in the square. The inhabitants 
of Boston, at a town meeting, unanimously expressed their "abhorrcnce" of 
these proceedings, and a "civic guard" was organised to prevent their repe- 
tition. Yet the rioters, though well known, wcnt unpunished--a sure sign 
of thc sccrct concurrence and goodwill of thc mass of the community. 
Throughout the northem colonies associations on the basis of forcible 
resistance to the Stamp Act, under the name of "Sons of Liberty"--a title 
borrowed from Barre's famous speech--sprung suddenly into existcnce. They 

[I The subject, by the deliberate resolve of a small majority, was referred to a committee, 
of which Christopher Gadsden was the chairman. After two legislatures had held back, 
South Carolina, by "his achievement," pronounced for union. "Out state," he used fo say, 
"particularl¢v attentive fo the interest and feelings of America, was the first, though at the 
extreme en«, and one of the weakest, as well internally as externally, fo listen fo the call of 
our northern brethren in their distresses. Massachusetts sounded the trumpet, but fo Caro- 
lina is it owing that it was attended fo. Had it hot been for South Carolina, no congreas 
would then have happened."--BNcorr.«] 
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spread rapidly from Connecticut and New York into Massachusêtts, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, and took up as their spccial business the 
intimidation of thc stamp oiticers. 1 In all the colonies those ofiiccrs were 
persuaded or compelled to resign, and such staInps as arrived eithcr remaincd 
unpacked, or else were seized and burned. The assembly of Pennsylvania on 
September 21st unanimously adopted a stries of resolutions dcnouncing thc 
Stamp Act as "unconstitutional and subversive of their dcarest rights." 
Public mectings to protest against it wcrc held throughout the colonies. The 
holding of such mcetings was quite a new incident, and formed a new era in 
colonial history. 

MEETING OF THE "STAMP TAX CONGRESS ' (1765 A.D.) 

In the midst of this universal excitement, ,'t the <tay appointe<l by Mas- 
sachusetts (October 7th, 1765), comnittees from nine colonies nmt in New 
York. The assemblies of Virgini and North Carolin hot having been in 
session since the issue of the Massachusetts circular, no opI)ortunity had 
occurred of appointing committiês. New York was in the saine predicament ; 
but a committee of correspondcnce, appointed tt a previous session, saw fit to 
attend. [Georgia sent  messenger nearly  thousand mlles ovcrland to ask 
for  copy of the procee<lings.] The congress was organised by the ppoint- 
ment of Ruggles s president. A rule was adoptcd, giving to each colony 
represented one vote. 
In the course of a three weeks' session a Declaration of the Rights and 
Grievances of the Colonies ws agreed to. Ail the privileges of Eglishmen 
were claimed by this declaration as the birthright of the colonistsamong 
the rest, the right of being taxed only by thcir own consent. Since distance 
and local circumstmces ruade a representation in the British parliament 
impossible; these representatives, it was maintained, could be no other than 
the several colonial legislatures. Thus was given  fiat negative fo a scheme 
lately broached in England by Pownall and othcrs for allowing to the colonies 
 representation in parliament, a project to which both Otis and Franklin 
seem at first to have leaned. 
The severfl colonial assemblies, at their carliest sessions, gave to the pro- 
ceêdings a cordial approval. The first day of November, appointed for the 
Stamp Act. to go into operation, came and went, but hOt a stamp was any- 
where to be seen. Two companies of rioters paraded that evening the streets 
of New York, demanding the delivery of the stamps, which Cohlen, on the 
resignation of the stamp distributer, and his refusal to receive them, had 
tken into the fort. Colden was hung in efSgy. His carriage was seîzed, 
and ruade a bonfire of under the muzzles of the guns.c 
The merchants of New York set the example of the non-importation of 
British goods by directing their correspondents in Eng]and to ship no more 
goods to them until the repeal of the Stamp Act, and in Philadelphia it was 
resolved in town-meeting that till the repeal of that act no lawyer should 
support the suit of an English credîtor against an American debtor, nor any 
American make remittances to England in payment for debt. Instead of 
wearing British cloth, which was formerly a mark of fashion and gentility, 

[ The lire of the collector of the stamp tax was not an easy one. Thcre is an amusing 
description of a certain publican who went out on a white home into the rural districts, and 
came back hotly pursued by a mob of farmers. As a witness quaintly worded it, he looked 
like "Death on a pale horse with all hell after him."] 
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the welthies colonists now clothed themselves in homespun hbiliments. 
[Stmped papers were required in ]udicial proceedings, but the iudges openly 
omitted thcir use.] The custom-house oiïicers granted clearances to every 
vessel that siled, notwithstnding the wn of stmped pper.l 

REPEAL OF TtIE STAMP ACT (1766) AND NEW DISCONTENTS 

The outbreak in New York led to one result of value. An agreement to 
suspend import:tions from Great Britain was fortilic(t by the resolution to 
encourage nmnufactures at home, even by such means as eating no lamb or 
mutton, so that there might be wool enough for the country. All this being 
communicatcd by a "committee of correspondence" to the other colonies, 
thcrc ensued a general though not a universal abstinence from British goods. 
Me:mwhile the want of stamp oflïcers, and the indisposition of the colonial 
authorities to enforce the St,mp Act by themselves, h:(t left it in a lifeless 
condition. Deman(ls that it should be put out of existence altogether came, 
not from thc colonies alone, but from a large number of mcrchants in Eng- 
lând. Conway, Pitt, 1 and Burke, the greatest of English statesmen at thc 
time, took up the opposition. The act had but augmcntcd the expenditures 
of the kingdom without incre,sing its revenues. ]t had cost the treasury 
£12,000, of which but little more than a twelfth part was returned from 
dutics lcvied in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Flori(ta, and the West 
Indies. The ministry, then professing to bc a liberal one, listened to the 
general clamour for repcal. Amidst the throngs of tradesnmn and nerchants, 
politicians and statcsmcn, discussing the question, we sec the colonial agents 
all alivc to the intcrcsts with which they were charge(l. Foremost stood 
Benjamin Franklin, for sevcral years the agent of Pennsylwmia, and now 
callcd belote thc housc of commons, where he assured his questioners that thc 
colonies wou]d never submit to the Stamp Act, nor to any sinfilar statute, 
howevcr much they might yiel(t upon thc point of duties to regulate com- 
merce. The rcpcal was carrivd (Match 18th, 1766), accompanie(t, however, 
by a Declaratory Act, "for the better securing the depen(lency of his majesty's 
dominions in America upon the crown and parliament of Great Britain in all 
cases whatsoevcr." This was the answer of Englan(1 to the congress of 
Anmrica ; the Stamp Act was laid aside, but "the power of taxation in ail cases 
whatsocvcr" was more tightly grasped than ever. 
The fact that the rejoicigs over the repeal of the Stamp Act werc unmingled 
with any apparent misgivings as to the purpose of the Declaratory Act shows 
the warmth of the attachment to the mother country. Statues to Pitt and 
to the king [portraits to Camden, Barre, and Conway], with indemnitiês to 
those who h:d suffered from the flots of the preceding year, wcrc votcd 
amidst a turbulence of congratulations such as no evcnt had ever occasionct 
in America. Forcbo(tings returned with the following year. The parliament 
of 1767 creatcd a boar(t of revenue commissioners for Amcrica; passed a Tca 
Act, by which duties were imposed upon tea and other imports into the colonies, 
for the purpose not only of providing for troops as before, but of securing 
fixed salaries for the royal governors and the royal judges; then pronounce(t 
the New York assembly incapable of legislation until the Quartering Act of 
1765 was obeyed by that body, hitherto resisting its execution. Here wcrc 

[ In our history of England we have already recounted the contests in that country over 
the colonial policy, and have quoted from Pitt's immortel address.] 
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three mcasurcs more comprehensive and more oppressive than any parlia- 
mcntary lcgislation had as yct been. 
The beginning of the ncxt ycar (1768) brought out the stem voice of 
Massachusetts through ber rcpresentatives, invcighing against ail the enact- 
ments of parliamcnt, and calling upon the colonies to join in one firm front of 
resistancc. The saine spirit showcd itsclf in all classes. The revenue com- 
nfissimmrs were soon flying from a riot occasioncd by the seizure of John 
Hancock's sloop Liberty for a fraudulcnt cntry at thc custom house. Such 
was thc prcvailing confusion that British troops werc or(lercd to the town 
(176). This was too much for Boston. A town-mccting called upon the 
govcrnor (Bernard) to convcnc the gêneral court. On his refusal, the meet- 
ing advised thc peot)le to ge their arms rca(ly, on account, it was said, "of 
an approaching war with France"; thcn summoned a convention from all 

M:ssachusetts. Tlis gathered, an(l 
again requeste(l the governor to sum- 
non thc legislature. He again re- 
fuse«l, and hintcd at trcason in the 
conv(,tion, with reson, indeed, con- 
siderig the (,ntire novclty of such 
t)o(ty to him an<t to the colony. The 
convention, hot vcry full of tire, dcrc- 
cate(l tle (lisI)leasure of the goveror, 
and a(hlresse(l a petition to the kig. 
Just as tl(' convention was separating, 
the tro()ps rriv(,(l u(ter conmand of 
Gen('ral Gag(', but without finding tlc 
(luart('rs that were (lenmnde(t for 
fron Bosto,, siurdi('r as a town than 
Massactusetts as a colony. 
The new year (1769) bcgan with 
new l)rovo('alio, in the shape of an 
act direcIing thtt a]l cases of treason, 
whether occurring in thc colonies or 
hot, shouhl be tried in the mother 
country. This was worse than any 
taxation, worse th:m any extension 
of a(lnfiralty courts, any dcmand for 

quarters, any creation of revenue commissioners, any suspension of assemblies ; 
it stru«k n, blow af the safety of tle person as well :ts the freedom of the sub- 
jeet. The planter at Mount V('rnon, hitherto en, ln, exelaims with indigna- 
tion that "out lordly m:tsters in Great Britain will be satisfied with nothing 
less than the deprivation of Ameriean free(tom." "That no man," he writes, 
"shouhl seruple or hesitate a moment to use arms in defenee of so valuable a 
blessing, is ele,','] ny ol)iliion. Yet arIns, I would beg leave to ad(l, should 
be th(, last resouree." The Virginia assembly, of whieh Washington was still 
i member, passed resolutions of kin(|red spirit. Massaehusetts was more than 
ready l o follow. The Suffolk grand jury in(tieted the governor of Massaehu- 
setts, the eomman(ler-in-ehief of the colonies in general, with the revenue 
eommissioners and officers of the eustoms, for libel]ing the province to the 
ministry. For every fresh provocation was there a fresh resistanee, denying 
more and more of the power that was Inore and more oppressive.d 
The bouse of representatives of Massaehusetts, al, their first coming 
together (May 31st), resolved that it was ineonsistent with their dignity and 
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freedom fo deliberate in the midst of an armed force. They refused to enter 
apon the business of supplies, or anything else but redress of grievances. 
lhey denounced a standing army in time of peace, without the consent of the 
,eneral court, as an invasion of natural rights and their rights as Englishmen, 
highly dangerous to the people, without precedent, and unconstitutional. 
When called upon to refund the expenses already incurred in finding quarters 
or the troops, and to makc provision also for thc future, they rose to a still 
more indignant strain. 
The s,me spiri cvinccd in Virginia pervaded alnost the whole continent. 
lhe assembly of South Carolina refused to find quarters for the troops sent 
Go that province, and thcy adopted the Virginia resolutions, as did also the 
zssemblics of Maryland and Dclaware. The North Carolina assembly did the 
ame thing, and was dissolved in conscquence ; but the members immediately 
eassembled in their privatc capacity, as had becn done in Virginia, and 
ntercd into the non-importation agreement. Party lines throughout the 
olonies began now to bë strictly drawn. Thc partisans of the mother country 
ere stigmatised as "tories," while the opponents of parliamcntary taxation 
ook the name of "whigs"old names lately applicd in England as dcsigna- 
ions for the "king's friends" and their opponents. 
The struggle, indeed, between the two parties in the mother country had 
'eached a high pitch. Towards the close of the session of parliament Pownall 
lad moved the repeal of Townshend's Act, and had supported the motion in 
n elaborate speech, in which ho showed that the total produce of the new 
,axes for the first year had bcen less than £16,000; that thc expenses of the 
ew custom-housc arrangements had reduced the net proceeds of the crown 
 evenue in the colonies to only £295, while the extraordinary military expenses 
n America amounted for the same period to £170,000; thc merchants, mcan- 
»hile, loudly complaining of thc decline of trade, an evil which the exWnsion 
»f the non-importation agreements threatened to aggravate. Instcad of 
neeting Pownall's motion by a direct negative, the ministers proposed the 
 eference of the subject to the ncxt session. 

THE «BOSTON MASSACRE" (1770 A.D.) 

The seventeen months during which the British troops had been stationed 
n Boston, even thc agreement of the commanding oflîcer to use only a single 
.trum and fife on Sundays, had by no means rcconciled the townspeople to 
heir presence. A mob of men and boys, encouraged by the sympathy of the 
nass of the inhabitants, made it a constant practice to insult and provoke 
hem. After numerous fights with straggling soldiers, a serious collision 
t length took place. A picket guard of eight men, provoked beyond endur- 
race by words and blows, fired into a crowd, killed three persons, and danger- 
)usly wounded rive others. The bells were rung; a cry spread through the 
own, "The soldiers are rising!" It was late at night; but the population 
?oured into the streets; nor was it without diflïculty that a general combat 
as prevcnted. The next morning, at an early iour, Faneuil Hall was filled 
th an excited and indignant assembly. 
Finally, upon the unanimous advice of the council, it was agreed that all 
he troops should be removcd. The funeral of the slain, attended by a vast 
oncourse of people, was celebrated with all possible pomp. The story of 
he "Boston massacre," for so it was called, exaggerated into a ferocious and 
anprovoked assault by brutal soldiers on a defenceless pcople, produced every- 
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where intense excitement. The officer and soldiers of the picket guard were 
indicted and tricd for murder. They wcre defendcd, however, by John 
Adams and Josiah Quincy, two young liwyers, among the most zealous of 
the popular leaders, and se clear a case was rnade out in their behalf that 
they were all acquitted except two, who were round guilty of manslaughter 
and s]ightly punished. 
The British cabinet mcanwtfile had undergonc great changes. Townshend 
was dead, the Chatham influence was quite cxtinct, "the king's friends" 
were predominant, and Frederick North, eldest son of the earl of Guilford, 
by courtesy Lord North, had riscn, as the leader of tht section, te the hcad 
of the ministry. As it happencd, on the very day of thc Boston massacre 
Lord North brought forward the promised motion te repcal the whole of 
Townshend's act except the duty on tea. He cou]l bave wished te repeal 
the wholc ,ct, could that have been donc without giving up the right of taxîng 
t]e co]oniesa right he would contend for te thc last heur of his lift. Lord 
North's bill of repcal became law in April, 1770. Thc obnoxious Quartering 
Act, limitel by its terres te three years, was suffered silently te expire. But 
tlm Sugar Act, and especially the tax on te, as thy invo]vcd the whole 
]rinciple of Iar]iamentary taxation, wcre quitc sufiïcient te kecp up the dis- 
content of thc colonies. 

THE BURNING OF THE GASPEE 

The Ga.+pee, an armel schooner in the revenue service, ha<| given great 
and often unnccessâry annoyancc to the shipping employed in Narragansett 
Bay. A plan, in consequence, had been forme{! for hcr destruction. Enticed 
in to shoal water by a schooner, to which she had been induced to give chase, 
she grounded (June 10th), and was boarded and burned by , party from 
Providence. In consequencc of this daring outrage, an act of parliament had 
passed for sendig to England for trial all persons concerned in thc colonies 
i burning or destroying his majesty's ships, <lock-yards, or military stores. 
A rewml of £600 an{t a free pardon to any accotplice was offered for the 
discovery of the destroyers of thc Gaspee. But though the perpetrators were 
w¢,ll knom, no legal evi<lence couhl be obtainel against ttwm.c 
It h:ts ,lre«t(ly appeared how small  part of the provocations to the colonies 
consisted in mere measures of taxation. A signl instance of the compre- 
hensive inflictions from the mother country came up in the midst of the 
transactions ltely occurred. The repugnânce of the colonies to the slave- 
trtde, reviving in these times of struggle, brought out renewcd expressions of 
opposition and abhorrence. Virginia attempted by ber assembly [on motion 
by Thomas Jefferson] to lay restrictions on the traffic; but the royal governor 
was at once directed by the authorities at home to consent to no laws affccting 
the interests of the slave dealers (1770). The efforts of other colonies met 
with similar obstacles. Bills of assemblies, petitions to the king, called forth 
by the startling development of the trade,  were alike ineffectual. "It is the 
opinion of this meeting"--thus ran the resolves of the county of Fairfax, 
George Washington chairman" that during our present ditïiculties and dis- 
trcss no slaves ought to be imported into any of the British colonies on this 
continent, and we tâke this opportunity of declaring out most earnest wishes 
to see an entire stop forever put to such a wicked, cruel, and unnaturâl trade" 
(lî74). Provocations were gathering heavily and rapidly.d 
 In less than nine months 6,431 slaves were imported into the single colony of South Caro- 
lina frein Africa and the West Indies. 
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THE BOSTON TEA-PARTY 

The British government, determined to carry into execution the duty on 
tea, now attcmpted to cffect by policy wht was found to be impracticable 
by constraint. Thc measurcs of the colonies hd already produced such 
diminution of exports from Great Britain that the warehouscs of the East 
India Company contained about seventeen nfillion pounds of tca, for which 
a market could hot readily be procured. The unwillingness of the company 
to lose their commercial profits, and of the ministry to lose thc revenue from 
the sale of tea in America, lcd to a compromise for thc security of both. The 
East In(tia Company were authorised to export their tea, (Iut, y free, to any 
place whatever, by which regulation tca wouht corne chcaI)er to thc American 
consumer than before it had been ruade a source of revenue. It was now to 
be seen whether the colonies wouht practically support their own principh,s 
an(l meet thc consequences, or submit to taxation. Thc colonies wcrc unitc(! 
as one man. Thc new ministerial plan was universally consi(lered as tf dir(,ct 
attack on the libcrties of thc peopl(,, which it was ttc (tuty of all to ol)l)ose. 
Cargoes wcre sent to N(,w York, l)hila(telphi:t, Charleston (South C:rolina), 
and Boston. The inhabitants of the cities of New York a(! l'hila(lelphi: sert 
the ships back to Lon(lon, and, s,id John A(lams, "they sailc(t up the 
to proclaim to all the n,'tion tlmt New York 
enslaved." The inhabit, ants ()f Charleston Ulloa(lc(t t|c tea an(t siore(l it 
in damp ccllars, where it could hot be used, and whcre it finally w:s all sl)oil«(t. 
The vcssels contaifitg the tea for Boston ]ay for some (lays in the har- 
bour, watche(t by a strong guar(1 of citizens, wlo, from  numerous tow- 
meeting, despatched thc most peremptory comnmn(ts to thc shipmasters not 
to land their cttrgocs. At length the popular rage coul(1 be restrain,(l no 
longer, and the consignees, apprehen(lig violence, took refuge in C:stle 
William, while, on the 16th of Decemb(r, an assemblage of men (tresse(l an(t 
paintcd like Mohawk In(tians, boarded the vcssels and threw the tea into thc 
dock. In the space of about two hours the contcnts of three hundred and 
forty-two chests of tea, wdue(l at £18,000, wcre thus destroye(1.' 
Concerning this much-(tiscussed cv('nt John Fiskc says" "Often as it has 
bcen cit,ed and (lcscribe(t, the Boston Tca-party was an event so great that 
even Amcrican historians httve generally f,'tiled to (lo it. justice. This supr(»m 
assertion by a New England town-meeting of the tost fu(tamenttl principle 
of political freedom h:s bêen curiously misun(tersoo(l by British writers, of 
whatever party. The tory historian, Lecky,g speaks of 'the tea-riot at 
Boston,' and charactcriscs it as an 'outrage.' The liberal historian, Grccn,h 
alludcs to it as a 'trivial riot.' Such exprcssions betray most profoun(t mis- 
apprehcnsion alikc of thc significance of this noble scene and of the politicd 
conditions in which it originated. In this colossal event passion was gui(l(,d 
and curbed by sound reason at evcry step, down to the ltst moment, in the 
dira candle-light of the old church, when the noble Puritan statcsman (tui(tly 
told his hearers that the moment for using force had at last, and through no 
fault of theirs, arrived. They had rcached a point whcre thc written law had 
failed them. It was the ont suprcmc moment in a controvcrsy supr(,nm]y 
important to mankind, and in which the common sense of the worl(t bas since 
acknowledged that they were wholly in the right. It was the one moment of 
all that troublcd time in which no compromise was possible. 'Had the tea 
becn landed,' says the contemporary hîstorian Gordon,i 'the union of the col- 
onies in opposing the ministerial scheme would bave been dissolved, and it 
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would have been extremely diflïcult ever after te bave restored it.' In view 
of the stupendous issues at stake, the patience of the men of Boston was far 
more remarkable than their boldness. For the quiet sublimity of reasonable 
but dauntlcss moral purpose the horoic annals of Greecc and Reine can 
show us no grcater scene than that which thc Old South Meeting-House 
witnessed on the day when the tea was dcstroyed."i 

THE FIVE ACTS; THE BLOCKADE OF BOSTON AND TIIE FIRST CONGRESS (1774 A.D.) 

When, presently, the fate of the tea became known in England, ministerial 
indignation rose te a high pitch. Leave was asked by Lord North te intro- 
duce into parliament, thon in session, the so-ealled "Five Aets," including  
measure, soon famous as the Boston Port Bill, shutting uI* the h:rbour of 
that town, md removing the seat of government te Style,m. The :udacity of 
the Bostonians had silenced the friends of the colonists, and this motion 
encountered but slight opposition. 
Another bill soon followed, "for better regulating the government of 
Mssachusetts Bay," amounting, in fact, te an abrog:tion of the charter. 
This bill gve te the crown the appointment of councillors and ]udges of the 
superior court. The ippointment of all other otficcrs, military, cxecutive, 
and judicial, was bestowed on the governor, independently of any approval 
by the council. All town-meetings, except for el,ctions, wcre prohibited. 
A third bill, intcnded te meet c:scs like t|lat of the Boston massacre, and te 
protect the servants of the crown against the verdicts of coloial iuries, 
provided for the trial in England of all persons charged in the colonies with 
murders eommitted in support of government. These bil]s were carried in 
both houses by a maiority of more than four te one. A fourth bill, for quar- 
tcring troops in .Mnerica, a new edition of the former act, was also brought in 
by the ministers. A fifth act, known as the Quebec Act, designed te prevent 
th:tt newly acquired province frein joining with the other colonies, restord 
in civil matters the oht French law and guaranteed te the Catholic ehureh the 
possession of its :mple property, amounting te a fourth part or more of the 
ol(l French grants, with full freedom of worship. The c:flling of an assembly 
was indefinitcly postponed, the legislativ«,, authority, exeept for taxation, 
being committed te a council nominated by the crown. The boundaries of 
the province were also extended te the Mississippi on the west and the Ohio 
on the south, se as te include, besicles the present Canada, the territory new 
the rive states northwest of the Ohio. In thc commons Burke brought 
forwa.rd a motion te repeal the tax on tea. In his speech on thîs occasion, the 
carliest of the splendid series of his published parliamentary orations, he 
reviewed the history of the attempt te tax the colonies, and proposed te go 
baek te the state of things before the passage of the Stamp Act. But the 
ministers were resolved, by making an example, te terrify the colonies into 
submissîon.c 
Four ships of war were ordered te sail for the proscribed town. General 
Gage, commander-in-chier in America, was appointed governor of Massachu- 
setts Bay, in the room of Mr. Hutchînson, and he was authorised te remit 
forfeitures and grant pardons. Thc Port Bill arriving in different parts of 
the colonies cxcited univirsal indignation. In Philadelphia and other places 
collections were taken up in aid of the sufferers in Boston. The Virginia 
asscmbly, moved by the eloquence of Patrick Henry, espoused the cause of 
Massachusetts, and resolved te observe the first day of the operation of the 
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bill as a fast; for which act Govemor Dunmore, who hd succeeded Lord 
Botetourt as governor, dissolvcd them. Previous to their separation, how- 
ever, they proposed a general congress to delibcrate on those measures which 
the common interest of America might require. On the ]st of June, the day 
designated by the Port Bill, business was suspended in Boston at noon, and 
the harbour shut ,gainst all vëssels. Before that time the people of Massa- 
chusetts hand received assurances of sympathy and aid from nearly all the 
other colonies. Embohlened by such support, they dctcrmincd to act with 
unabatcd vigour, tmd when they met at Salera they rcsolvcd on a general 
congress, to meet on the 1st of September at Philadelptia, nominated rive of 
their members to attend it, voted the sum of £500 for defraying their expenses, 
and recommended to the scveral towns and districts of the province to raise 
this stm, accor(]ing to their proportion of the last provincial tax; which 
re«luisition was readily complied with. On being informcd of these proceed- 
ings, the govcrnor dissolved the assembly. 
The cause of tlc peoplc of Boston gained ground cverywtere, and at 
length thc Boston committee of correspondence, satisfied that they enjoyed 
the good opinion and confidence of the public, vcntured to frane and publish 
an agreement, entitlcd a "Solcmn league and Covcnant." This was couched 
in such very strong terres tiret it met with but little favour, and soon sank 
into oblivion. It was succe¢,ded by a compact of a less exception;tblc nature, 
which was effic:cious in prcvcnting commercial intercourse with Great Britttin. 
Ttm necessity of a generfl congress was soon universally perceiv¢,d, and the 
mcasure was gradually adopted by evcry colony, from New Hampshire to 
South Carolia. On the 4th of September delcgtes alpcared t Phila(telphia, 
and tle n(.xt day the first continentfl congress was organised at Carpenter's 
ttall, in Chestnut street. It was resolve! that cach colony slould have one 
vote, wh:ttever might be the number of its representativcs. Thcy made a 
Declaration of Rîghts; resolved on n address to the king, a memorial to the 
people of British America, and an ddress to the people of Great Britain. 
These papers had a great effect both in America and Engl«md. They inspire(1 
the people with confidence in their delegates, and their decency, firmness, 
and wisdom caused a univcrsal feclhg of respect for thc congr«,ss, which 
exten(ted evcn to England. Lord Chatham, spcaking of them in the housc 
of lords, said that "for solidity of reasoning, force of sgcity, and wisdom 
of conclusion, undcr such complication of circumstances, no nation, or body 
of men, can stand in preference to the general congress at Philadelphia." 
The apperance of things in Massachusetts was far from being aust»icious. 
Soon after General Gage's arrival several rgiments arrived from Ireland, 
New York, Halifax, and Quebec. General Gage excited the jealousy of the 
townsmen by employing some of the troops in repairing and manning the 
fortifications on Boston Neck--a measure which the peop]e mderstood as 
intended to eut off communication between the town and the country. 
Gage had issued writs for the assembling of a convention at Salera on the 
5th of Octobcr; but, alarmed by the symptoms of increased discontent, he 
judged it expedient to countcrmand the writs, by a proclamation suspending 
the meeting. This proclamation was declarcd illegal, and ninety representa- 
rives assembling, and neither the governor nor his substitutc attending, they 
formed themselvcs into a provincial congress and adjourned to Concord. 
Here they appointed a committee to request General Gage to desist from 
fortifying the entrance into Boston, and to restore that place to its neutral 
state, as before. The govemor expressed the warmest displcasure at the 
supposition of danger from English troops, to any but enemies of England, 
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and warned thc congress to desist from their illegal proceedings. The pro- 
vincial congress thon adjourncd to Cambridge, where they appointed a com- 
mittec to prepare a plan for the immediate defcnce of the province, gave 
orders for the enlistment of a number of the inhabitants to be in readincss, 
"at a minute's warning, ''1 to appear in arms, elected three general officcrs, 
Preble, Ward, and Pomeroy, to command thcsc minute-mcn, and adjourned 
to the 23rd of November. On their second assembling thcy passed an ordi- 
nance for the equipmcnt of twelve thousand men, to act on any emergency, 
and thc cnlistment of one-fourth part of thc militia as minute-men, and 
appointcd two more oflicêrs, Prescott and Hcath. They also secured the 
co-opcration of New H«mpshire, Rhode Island, and Connccticut in raising an 
army of twcnty thousand men. 
Thc new parliament met on the 30th of November, 1774, and were addressed 
by thc king, who refcrrcd in strong terres to thc rebcllious conduct of the 
pcoplc in Massachusctts and the other colonies. Addrcsses, cchoing the 
royal scntiments, wcrc ruade by both bouses, though hot without much 
opposition. Mssachusctts ws soon ffter dcclarei fo bc in a statc of rebel- 
lion, nl a bill for thc restriction of the colonial commerce and fisheries was 
also passed by parliamcnt. 
That portio of the rcvolution which could be accomplishcd in thc council- 
halls may here be considcrcd to havc bcen brought to a close. Thê colonists 
had taken their posit, ion. They had repeatcdly dcclarcd their griivances. 
They ha(l l)ç,tceably petitioned for re(lress, tn,l hd me new acts of aggres- 
sion by unavilbig rcmonstr.nce. The Iurpose of resistance had acquired 
consistcncy and firmness, and only awaited the resort of tyranny to physical 
force in order to disl»lay its strength. T]m occasion was soon to arrive whcn 
the pen was to be laid aside an(1 the sword unsheathed. 
A considerable quantity of military stores having been deposited at Con- 
cord, an inlalid town, about eighteen toiles from Boston, General Gage resolved 
to destroy tlcm [also to capture Smuel Adams and John Hancock, who had 
been warlcd to eseape from Boston]. For the execution of this design, he, 
on the night prece(ling the 19th of April, detached Lieutennt-Co]onel Smith 
and Major l'iteairn, with eight hundred grenadiers and light infantry, who, 
at eleven o'clock, comnienced a silent and expeditious nmrch for Concord. 
Messengers,'-' who had been sent from town for that purpose by Dr. Joseph 
Warren, who h,d happily received timely notice of the (,xpedition, eluded thc 
British p,trols and gave the alarm, which w:s rapidly spreatl by church- 
bells, signal-guns, and volleys. On the arrival of the British troops at Lex- 
bgton, six toiles below Concord, they found about seventy men, belonging to 
the minute-company of tlat town, on the parade, undcr arms. Major Pît- 
cairn, who led thc van, galloping up to t.lwm, called out, "Disperse, disperse, 
ye rebcls ! damn you! why don't you disperse?" The sturdy yeomanry not 
instantly obeying his ordcr, he advanced nearer, fired his pistol, flourished his 
sword, and ordered his soldiers to tire. The troops cheered, and immediate]y 
fircd;  several of the prodncials fell, and the rest dispersed. The British con- 

 The militia or.niscd in this manner received the appellation of " minutmen." 
[* These were Paul Reverc and Willim Dowers, the former of whom is immortal for his 
" midnight ride." Certain details of the tradition are under dispute.] 
[ The question of firing the first shot t Lexington was studiously examîned at the time, 
ench side claiming exemption from thc charge of being the ggrcssor, nd Frothingham k and 
Hudson/ collate the evidence. ]t seems probable tht the British fired first, though by 
design or ccident a musket on the provincial side flashed in the pan before the regulars fired. 
Stedmn,m who was not present, and most British writers, say the Americans fired first, s 
did Pitcairn.JrsTiN Wsomn] 
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Linuin fo discharge thëir muskets after the dispersion, a part of the fugitives 
,topped and returned the tire. Eight Americans were killed, three or four of 
them by the first, discharge of thc British, the test after they had left the 
parade. Several also were wounded. 
The British detachment now prcssed forward to Concord. A party of 
light infantry took possession of the bridge, while he main body entcrcd the 
town and proceeded t,o execute their commission. Thcy spiked two twenty- 
four-pounders, threw rive hundred pounds of ball into the river and wells, 
and broke in pieces sixty barrels of flour. Meanwhile the provincial militia 
were reinforced, and Major Buttrick of Concord assuming the comman(|, 
they advnced towards the bridge. Not being wre of thc transaction 
Lexington, nd anxious that the British should be the aggressors, he ordered 
his followers to refrain from giving the first tire. As he (tvnce(i, the light 
infantry retired to the Concord side of the river and commenced pulling up 
thc bridge, nd on his nearcr ai)proach they tircd, and killed a cptin and 
one of the privates. The provicials returned the tire; t severe con test 
ensued, and the regulars werc force(| fo givc ground with some loss. They 
were soon ioined by the main body, and the whole (letchnmnt retre,te(t with 
precipitancy. All the inhabitants of the ,d]oining country wcre by this 
in arms, and çhey ttacked the retreating troops in every direction. 
walls and other coverts scrved the provincial soldiers for lines and r(;(loubts, 
whilst thcir superior knowledge of the country enab]e(1 t, hem to hec(| off 
British troops at every turn of thc rond. Thus har,ssc(|, they rcached Lex- 
ington, where they werc joine(l by Lord Percy, who, most opportuncly for 
them, had rrived with nine hundred men tnd two pieces of c,nnon.  The close 
firing, by goo(1 marksmen, from behind their acci(lental coverts, thrcw thc 
British into great confusion, but they kept up  r(,treatinE tire on the militî, 
and minute-men. If the S,lem n(1 Marblehead regiments hd arrived in 
season to eut off their rctreat,, in 1| I)robabîlity but few of the |eta.chment 
wou]d evcr bave reached Boston. Of the Americns engage(| throughout 
the dy, fifty were. killcd n(| thirty-four womded. The Britisl loss was 
sixty-five killed, one hundred and eighty wounded, and twenty-eight prisoners. 
To their wounded prisoners the Americans behaved with the utmost tender- 
ness and humanity, and apprised Gage that he was at liberty to semt the 
surgeons of his own army to minister to thom. TIe affair of Lexington was 
the signal for war. The provincial eongress of Massaehusetts met the next 
day after the battle, and determined the number of men to be raised; fixed 
on the payment of the troops ; voted an issue of paper money ; drew up rules 
and regulations for an army: and all was donc in a business-like manner.l 

BANCROFT ON THE AFTERMATH OF LEXINGTON 

Darkness closed upon the country and upon the town, but it was no 
night for sleep. Heralds on swîft relays of horses transmitted the war-message 
from hand to hant, till village repeated it to village; the sec to the back- 
woods; the plains to the highlands ; and it was never suffered to droop, till it 
ha.d been borne north, and south, and east, and west, throughout the land. 
It spread over the bays that receive the Saco and the Pcnobscot. Its loud 

eThis skirmish inspired Emerson's famous Concord Ode, in which he says of this first 
voll of "the embattled farmers," that they "fired the shot heard round the world."] 
Colonel Stedman,m a British historian, says that the fagged-out regulars reached Percy's 
lines with "their tongues hanging out of thcir mouths lîke dogs after a chase."] 
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reveille broke the rest of the trappers of New Hampshire, and ringing like 
bugle-notes from peak to peak, overleapt the Green mountains, swêpt onward 
to Montreal, and (lescende(1 the occan river, till the rcsponscs werc echoed 
from the cliffs of Quebec. The hills along thê Hudson told to ont another 
the tal. As thc summons hurried to the south, it was one day at New York; 
in one, more at Phila(telphia; thc next it lighted a watch-fire at Baltimore; 
th(,ncc it wked an answer at Annapolis. Crossing the Potomac near Mount 
Vernon, it was sent forward without a h:dt to Williamsburg. It traversc(t 
th( , Disn:l Swamp to Nansemond along thc route of the first emigrants to 
Norbh C:rolina. It moved onwards and still onwards through bound]êss 
grovcs of cvcrgreen to New Berne an(l to Wihnington. "For God's sake, 
forw:rd it by night and by (tay!" wrote Cornclius Harnett by the express 
wlfich sl)('(l for Brunswick. l'atriots of South Carolina caught up its tones at 
tlc bor(tcr, nd (tesptcled it to Charleston, and through pines and palmettoês 
:tn(l n()ss-('la(l lire oaks, still farthcr to the south, till it resoun(ted among 
th¢, New Englan(1 scttl('ment, s beyond the Savannah. Hillsborough and the 
Meckl(,nl)urg (listrict ()f N()rth Crolitt rose in triunph, now that their weari- 
sonc unccrtainty had its en(l. The Blue Ri(tge took Ul) th¢' voice and ruade it 
h(,ar(1 fron ()ne (,n(1 fo lhe otler of t.he v:tll(y of Virginia. The Alleghanies, as 
th(,y listene(t, ()I)cn((l tlcir barriers thal the "lou(1 call" might pass through to 
the h:trdy rifl(('n ()n lh(, Holston, t,he Watauga, and the Frcnch Broad. Ever 
r(,newing il,s slrcngth, t)owerful enough evcn to cr(;ate a commonwealth, it 
brcathed it, s insl)iring word to the first settlers of Kentucky; so that hunters 
wlo n:de their halt in tle matchless valley of the Elkhorn commemorated 
tlc nietecnth ,lay of April by naning their cncampment Lexington. With 
one impulse th(, coloi('s sprang to :trms; with one spirit they pledged them- 
selves to cach ()tler "to |)e rea(ly for the extreme event." With one heart 
thc contin('nt cri(,(t, "IAbcrt, y or de:th!" 
The country peoplc, as soon as th(y heard the cry of innocent blood from 
the ground, s:tched tiroir firelocks from the walls, and wives and mothers 
:tnd sist(rs look part in t)r(,paring the ne of their" households to go forth to 
the war. The farmers ruslc(t to "the canp of libcrty," often with nothing but 
the clothes on thcir backs, without a (lay's provisions, and many without a 
fartlfing i th(ir t)ocket, s. Without stores or cannon, or supplies even of 
1)owdcr or of money, Massactusetts, by its congrcss, on the 22nd of April 
resolvc(l tH:ufiously th:tt a New England army of thirty thousand men 
should be r:tise(1, and cstablislcd its own proportiola at thirteen thousand six 
hul(h'cd. Thc terre of (qfiistment was fixe(l for the last day of December. 
Bosto was belcaguere(l round from Roxbury to Chelsca by an unorgan- 
ised, tluctuating nass of n(q, each with his own musket and his little store 
of cartridges, al(t such provisions as he brought with him or as were sent after 
him or were contrit)ul,e(l by thc people round about. The British officers, 
from the sensc of tleir own weakness and from fear of the American marks- 
men, (lare(1 ot ortier a sally. Their confinement was the more irksome, for 
it cane of a su(lden belote thcir magazines had been filled. Thcy had scoffed 
at the Americans as cowar(ls who woul(t run at their sight, and they had saved 
thernselves from destruction only by the rapidity of theîr retreat. 
The news from Lexington surprised London in the last days of May. The 
Massachusetts congrcss, by a swift packet in its own service, had sent to 
England a calm and accurate statement of the events of the 19th of April, 
fortified by depositions, with a charge to Arthur Leê, their agent, to give it 
the widest circulation. These were their words to the inhabitants of Britain- 
"Brethrcn, wc profess fo be loyal and dutiful subjects, and, so hardly dealt 
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with as we have been, arc still ready, with our lives and fortunes, to dcfend 
the person, family, crown, and dignity of our royal sovcreign. Ncvertheless, to 
the persecution and tyranny of his cruel ministry we will hot submit. Appeal- 
ing to heaven for thc justice of our cause, we dctcrmine to die or be free." 
Granville Sharpe, who was cmployed in the or(lnance department, declined 
to take part in sen(ling stores to Amcrica, and after some delay threw up his 
employment. Lord Chatham was the rcal conqueror of Canada for England, 
andCarlcton ha,(l been proud to take to Quebec as his aide-de-camp Chatham's 
eldest son. But it was ipossible for the offspring of the elder Pitt to draw 
his sword against the Americ:us, and his resignation was offered, as soon as it 
could bc (oe without a woun(l to his charactcr as a sol(lier. Admiral Kep- 
pel, one of thc most gallant o[[icers in the British navy, sked not to be em- 
ployed in Amcrica. The rccor(lcr of London put on a full suit of mourning, 

MOUNT çERNON 

and being aske(l if he ha(1 lost a relative or friend, answcred, "Yes, many 
brothers at Lexington an(t Concord." 
On tle 24t] of ,lune th(' citizens of Lon(lon, agreeing fully with the letter 
received from New York, vote(t an t(l(tress to thc king, (tesiring him to con- 
sider thc sit, uation of the Imghsl peoplc, who ha,(t nothing to expect from 
America but, gaz(,ti,es of bl()()(l cumul mtual list, s of i,heir slaughtered fellow 
subjects." An(| again they praye(| for the dissolution of prlïament, and a 
dismission forev(,r of t.he present mifisters. As the king refused to receive 
this address on the thron(,, it was never presented, but it was entered in the 
books of the city and publish(,(1 un(ter its authority. The Society for Consti- 
tutional Information, art,er a special neeting on the 7th of June, raised £100, 
"to be applied," sai(i they, "t() th(, relief of the widows, orphans, and aged 
parents of our belove(1 American fellow subjects, who, faithful to the charactcr 
of Englishmen, pref(;rring (teath to slavcry, were, for that reason only, inhu- 
manly murdered by the king's troops at Lexington and Concord." Other 
sums werc ad(|e(|, and an account of what had been done was laid belote the 
world by Home Tookc in thc Public Advertiser. The publication raised an 
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implacable spirit of revenge. Three printers were fined in consequence £100 
each, and Horne was pursued unrclentingly. 
The pcople of New England lmd with one impulse rushed to arms; the 
people of England, quitc otherwise, stood aghast, doubtful and saddened, 
unwilling to fight against their countrymcn ; languid and appalled ; astonishcd 
at the conflict, which they had bëen taught to believe never would corne; in a 
state of apathy" irresolute bctwccn thcir pridc and their sympathy with the 
struggle for English libertics. Thë "king nfight employ crnancipated negroes, 
or Indians, or Cnadians, or Russians, or Gcrmans; Englishmen enough to 
carry on the war wcre hot to be enggëd. The king's advisers cast their 
eyes outsidc of England for aid. Tlcy counted with certainty upon the 
inhabitants of Canada; they formcd pions to recruit in Ircland ; they looked 
to Hanovër, Hesse, ard Russia for regiments. Thc king restcd his confidence 
of success in chccking the rebcllion on the ability of his governor to arm 
Indians and negroes enough fo nkc up the deficicncy. This plan of oper- 
tions bears the specil imprcss of Gëorgc III.« 

TICONDEROGA AND CROWN POINT TAKEN; BUNKER HILL LOST 

At New Y<)rk the (loubtful tory a.scen<lency was completely swept away 
by the current of patriotism occasioncd by the battle of Lexington, and the 
public voice ()f the co]ony declared its d(',ternina, tion to join in tle quarrel. 
Some of tbe bollcst inhabitats of Connecticut conceived tle (l('sign of cap- 
turing Tieonderoga and Crown Poit, two fortresses which, in lhe event of a 
fin:d struggl(», would l)rove of the utost iml)ort:mce to thc Americans. 
Forty volunteers accordigly procee(le(l fro Conn('cticut to B(,nnington. 
Colon(',l Ethan Allen join(,(l thcm with two hundre(l and thirty men. Here 
they w(re all unexle(',t('(|ly joined by Colonel Bene(lict Arnol(l, who had 
me(litated :t simi]ar projëct. He was a(hfitt(,d to act as auxi]iary to Allen, 
who hel(l the chier c()mmand. Allen an(l Arnold with eighty-three mon 
entercd th(' fort al)rc:st :tt t)r(,ak of (lay (May 9th).  All the garrison were 
asleep, exc('pt one sentiel, wlos(, piece nissig tir(,, he attënpted to cscape 
into the fort; but the Americas ruslmd after him, and, forming themselves 
into a holh)w square, ça, ve, thrcc lou(t huzzs, wlfich instantly aroused the 
garrison. Some skirfishing with swor(ls an(l bayonets cnsued. De la Place, 
the comman(tcr [who came forth undressed with his breeches in his hands], 
was required to surr(,n(ter thc fort. "By wh,t authority?" he asked, with 
no unnatural surprise. "I de, hand it," replicd Allen, "in thc name of the 
grcat Jehovah and of the continental congress !" This extraordinary sum- 
mons was instantly obeyed.l 
Thus was Ticonder()ga tken in the gray of the morning of the 10th of May. 
What cost the Britist nation £8,000,000, a succession of campaigns, and 
many lives was won in ten minutes by a few undisciplined mon, without the 
loss of lire or limb. The Amëricans gained with the fortress nearly fifty 
prisoners and more than a hundred pieces of cannon.e 
Colonel Scth Wamer was then dcspatche(t to Crown Point, and he easily 
succeeded in gaining possession of this place, in which a sergeant and twelve 
privates formed the whole of the garrison. A British sloop of war, lying 
off St. Johns, at the northern end of Lake Champlain, was captured by Arnold. 
who commenced in this manner a brief but brilliant career, too soon cloudec[ 

[ There has been controversy concerning the relative credit due Allen and Arnold in thia 
affair.] 
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by private vice, vanity, and prodiglity, and finally tarnishcd by public 
treachery and dishonour. Thus the Americans, without the loss of a singlc 
man, acquired, by a bold and decisivc stroke, two important posts, a great 
quantity of artillcry and ammunition, and thc conmmd of Lakc George and 
Lake Champlain. 
Towards the end of May a considcrable reinforccmcnt arrivcd at Boston 
from England undcr gcncrals Howc, Burgoync, and Clinton, who had gaincd 
great reputation in thc prece(ting wr. General Gage, tlms strcngtlmned, 
prepared to aet with more decision. It was rc«onended by l l(, provincial 
eongress to the eouneil of war to take measures fr tlw dolente of Dorehester 
Neek and to oeeupy Bunker Hill. Thc hill, whieh is high an(l eomandig, 
stands just at the entranee of tte peninsula of Cltrh, stow. Orders were 
aeeordingly issued, on the 16th of June, for a (letachnet of oe ttousamt 
Incn, un(ler the comnand of Colonel l'rescott,, to take possession of that 
emineneê; but, by some mistakc, Bre(;(l's Hill was nl:dê the seene of the 
intrenchmcnt. Thc Amcrican troot)s , who w(,re l)rovi(le(l with intrenctfing 
tools, immcdiatêly commenced thcir work, an(t l)ursu(,(1 it with sucl (lilig«,nce 
that bcfore thc morning arrived they had thrown up a red()ubi of consideral)le 
dimensions. This was (loxie in such (lee I) sil('nce tha, t, althougl tte p('ninsula 
was nearly surrounded 1)y British stfii)s of war m(1 transp()r,s, lh(,ir operations 
werc only first disclosed to the eneniy by ttw return ()f (taylight. 
The alarm was givcn at Boston, at break of (l:y, by : (;:mnonade which 
thê Lively, sloop of war, I)romptly direct('(1 agaixist ttm 1)rovilci:l works. A 
battery of six guns was soon :fft(,r ol)ol(,(1 ut)on then fr(m (',o])p's IIill, at 
the north end of Boston. 
Americans persevercd in tl(,ir labour. 
At three o'clock thc British moved to the atta«k, three thousand strong. 
They marched slowly up thc hill in two lin('s. The :trtill('ry w:ts use(1 occa,- 
sionally as thcy advanced, but (ti(l lit]e execution. Me:mtine the Am(,rieans 
had bcen reinforee(l by a body of th('ir countrynmn under Josept 
and Ponmroy. While the troops were advaneing, or(lers w(,re given by the 
British to set tire to Charlestown, and in a very short tilm tlc (()wh was 
wrapped in flames. Thc Amerieans I)Crlnitted tle ceny to approacl tllllIlo- 
lested within a hundred yar(ls of their orks, and then pour('d in u])on them 
sueh a dcadly tire of small-arms that he British e()mman(lers, who had 
expeeted nothing more than a few mndom shot, s frotn nilitia, soon round 
their line brokcn and the soldiers falling baek precit»iltt(qy t,() t, hc landing- 
place. By the vigorous exertions of the oflïecrs, th('y were again f«)rmcd and 
brought to the attack, though with apparent relu(',tmc(,. The Amcrieans 
again rescrvcd their tire until the cnemy were wit, hi rive or six rods, when 
they gave it with dcadly preeision, an(t put them a seeo(t rime to flight. 
But by this time the l)ow(ler of the Anmricms bcgan to fail, and their tire 
slaekened. The British brought sonne of their cannon to b('ar, whieh rakcd 
the inside of the breastwork from en(t to end; the tire frolll the stil)s, bat- 
tefies, and field-artillery was redoublcd, an(t the redoubt, att aeke(1 on tlree 
sides at once, was earried at the point of the bayonet. The Amcrieans, 
though a retreat was ordcred, (lelayed, and ruade an obstinate resistanec 
with the butts of their guns, until the assailants, who easily momted the works, 
had half filled the redoubt. The troops had now io make thcir way over 
Charlestown Ncek, whieh was eompletelv raked by the Glasgow nmn-of-war 
and two floating batteries; but by the kill :md address of lhe ofiïeers, and 
espeeially of General Israel Putnam, who eommanded the rear, the retreat 
was effected Mth fittle loss. General Warren was in the battle, fighting like 
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a common soldier, with his muskct, in the redoubt, and wh|le the troops were 
retreating from thence he was shot in the back of the head. 
The New Hampshire troops, undcr Stark, Dcarborn, and others, were in 
the battle, near the rail-fence. Thcy were marching from their native state 
towards Cambridge, and came upon the battle-ground by thcir own impulses, 
having received no orders from the commander-in-ch|cf. The British had 
over three thousand in the fight, thc Amcricans fifteen hundred [engaged at 
one time; from three to four thousand took part at some time, though at all 
points of contact the British were super|or in numbÇrs]. The English acknowl- 
edged a loss of ont thousand and fifty-four killcd and wounded, with a great 
proportion of oflïcers. The American loss, previous to thc taking of the 
redoubt, was trifling, but owing to their imprudence in hot retrcating when 
ordered the nunibcr was increased. They lost i killcd ont hundred and 
fifty, and three hundrcd woundc¢| and missing.] 
The battlc of Bunker, or Breed's, ttil], thouh a lefeat for the Anmrcans, 
was in a scnse a moral victory, since their utraiwd ml ill-nanag(,d troops 
showed that thcy eouht hohl their tire for eff,ctive volleys, anl eould mect 
the British regular face to face. Tlis in spire' f b«d nilitary nanagement. 
On this matter Charles Francis Adams animadverts with nu«h vigour" "The 
aft'air of the 17th of June, 1775, affords oto  of the nost singular examples on 
r,cord of what might bc ealled tle 'talaneing of blunders' |)etwee opposing 
sides, and of the aeei(tental inuring of all thos' blmhrs to tl, advantage 
of one side. So far as the patriot cause was eoeern¢d, tl¢, opera{ion ought 
l,o lmve resulW(l in irretrivablc lisaster, for m o corr,el, nfililary prineiple 
couhl it be defented ; and yet, owig to tle super|or eapa('ity of tlunlering of 
tt, British comnmn¢ters, the novewt was in its actual results a brilliant 
stweess. The essmtial faet is tlat Prescott was orderet to nmreh aeross 
Charl«'stown Neek and to oeeupy Bunker Hill, ml lil so, leaving his rear 
wholly unproteeted. After ttmt, on his own responsi}ility, l¢, exposed himself 
to great additional risk by advaleing from the sumniit of Bunker Hill, from 
w|ieh he overlooked both Brced's Hill in his front md his single line, of 
retr«at ,'eross Charlestow Neek in his rear, to tlw lower summit belote him, at 
whic| point he was lwlplessly in the, trap, unless his oiponent, by eoniing 
at hi in front, drove him bodily out of the hole in wh|cil he had put himself. 
"Twiee did Preseott repulse his eneny. Ital he donc so a third rime, he 
wouhl bave won a vietory, held his position, and, thé, next day, in all human 
probability, the force would have been eoml»ell,'d fo surrender, beeause of 
properly eondueted operations in its rear unter eover of the British flêet. A 
result not unusual in warfare would no doubt have been witnessed--the 
temporary ,and partial sueeess of one day would have been eonverted into the 
irretrievable disaster of the sueeeeding day. It was so with Napoleon himself 
at Ligny and Warloo. Fortunately for Preseott and the patriot cause, the 
ammunition within the Bunker Hill redoubt was pretty mueh consumed 
before the third assault was ruade; and so his adversaries drove the patriot 
commander out of hîs trap and into the arms of his own friends."o 

THE SECOND CONGRESS; WASHINGTON DRIVES THE BRITISH FROM BOSTON 

A second congress was now clearly necessary. Before tte battle of Lex- 
ington delegates had been appointed by all the colonies, and it assembled at 
Philadelphia on the 10th of May, when Peyton Randolph was again ehosen 
president. 
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Thc crisis had now arrived which required the other colonies to determine 
whcther they would maintain the cause of New England in actual war, or 
abandon that liberty for which they had so long contended, and subnit to 
parliament. Tire congress immediately resolved that the colonies should be 
put in a state of defence. They thon voted addresses to the king, to the 
]eople of Great Britin, to thc people of Canadu, and to the ssembly of 
oamaica. Thcse several papers were writtcn in  masterly style, full of the 
eloquence so necessary to conciliate goodwill to the conmon cause. Congress 
next r,solved that twenty thousand men should inmeditcly be equipped; 
chose George Washington, of Virginia, a menber of the congress, to be com- 
nmrl<ler-in-chief of tte army of the Unite(1 Colonies, and all the forces now 
raised or to be raised by them; they organiscd all tlm higher departmcnts of 
th(, army, and emitted bills of credit, for the payneni of which the twclve Unitcd 
Co]otdes were ple<lged. On the 6th of July a manifesto was issu(,d. 
Meantbe t]e news of the battle of Bunker Hill sprea(t through the coun- 
try, and all New Englad was in arms. Companics were raiscd with the 
utmost <h,spat«h, and all hopes of reconci]iation were lost. Bands of armed 
nen came flocking to Cambri<lge from all directi(>ns and from remote dis- 
t:mces. The British force in Ncw England was fully eploy(,(t by sea and 
1,'re(l. C<)ngress ha(t fittc(l out several small vesse]s wlfich had be(,n very 
successful in ca])turing st(>re-ships la(len with provisions an(| ammunitio for 
the British ary. The British crfisers were sent against tlem, 1)ut with 
little success. This produce(l retaliation on defence]ess towns along the 
toast, and on the 17th of Octobcr, Fahnouth, now Portland, was visitcd by 
Cal>tain Mowat, who laid the town in ashes, the inhabitants having escal>e<t 
<lurig tle night. On the 2<l of July Gener:tI Washington, accorl)ai(,d by 
G(,neral I:ee an<t scveral other offi<;ers of rank, arrived at Cambridge, the 
]ea(htuarters of the provincial army.! 
Washingt<)n at once <teterdned to lay regular siege to Boston. His first 
object was merely to shut up thc British in the town. In August he tried to 
bring on ,un attack fron the eneny a.gainst the American lines. This failing, 
he form(1 the purpose of attacking thc British in their own lines i Set)tember. 
He (teferre(l to the objecti<)ns of his ofiîcers, and put off thc assault, without, 
however, abandoning his designs. All the while, he ha<l no arms, no amnu- 
nition, no pay for his troops from congress; no general support from his oIti- 
cers or nen; no obedience evcn, at times, from the soldiers or from thc crews 
of the are(t vessels acting in concert with the army.  It was vcry diiIicult 
to fill the ranks to an y degree at all proportioned fo thc operations of the 
siege. "There must be some other stimulus," he writes fo the prcsident of 
congress, "besides lovc for their country, to makc men fond of the service." 
"Sucl a (tearth of public spirit," he laments to a personal frien(t, "and such 
want of virtue, such stock-jobbing and fertility to obtain advantages of one 
kind and another, I nevcr saw before, and pray God's mercy that I may 
never be witness to again. I tremble at the prospect. Coul(t I bave foreseen 
what I h,'ve experienced and ara likely to experience, no consideration upon 
earth should bave induced me to accept this command." Such were the cir- 
cumstances, and such the feelings, in which the commander-in-chief fom(1 
himsclf conducting the great operation of the year. 

[ "lt is hot in the pages of histo .ry, perhaps," observed Washingtonp in a letter to con- 
gress, "to furnish a case like ours. To maintain a pos within musket-shot of the enemy for 
six months together without ammunition, and at the same rime to disband one army and 
recruit another, within that distance of twenty-odd British regiments, is more, probably, 
than ever was attempted."] 
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By this rime thcre was not only an army but a governnmnt of America. 
The continental congress took all the mcasures, military, financial, and diplo- 
matie, which thc cause appcared to rcquire. The organisation of the army 
was continued; that of the militia was attempted. A naval committce was 
appointed, and a navy--if the naine can be used on so sznall ,u scale--was 
callcd into existence [by the resolution of Deccmber ]3th, 1775, to fit out 
thirteen war-ships]. Hospitals werc provided. Sevcra! millions of continental 
currcncy werc issued, and a trcsury dcpartment crcated. A post-office was 

{:]EORGE WASHINGTORT 
(1732-1799) 

a]so organised. Scvcral of the colonies who had app]ied for advice upon the 
point wcre recomnmndcd to frame governmcnts for thcmselvcs. Thc Indian 
r«,lations wcre reduced to systcm. More significant than all else was the 
appointmcnt of a committee of secret correspondence with Europe. In short, 
the functions of a general government were assuned by congress and recog- 
nised throughout the colonies. At the beginning of August Georgia signified 
her accession to the other colonies, thus completing the thirteen. A four- 
teenth offered itselï in Transylvania, the prescnt Kentucky, where one or two 
small settlements had iust bcen ruade [under the leadership of the pioneer 
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Daniel Boone, who first cxplorcd it in 1769, following James Robcrtson's 
settlement in Tennessee in 1768]. But congress could hot adroit the delegate 
of a territory which Virginia claimcd as under her jurisdiction. The nation 
and the govcrnment rcmaincd as the Thirtecn Unitcd Colonies. 
Military opcrations, apart from the siege of Boston, werc nmnerous, if not 
extensive. The landing of a British party at Gloucester was repelled. Thc 
fort ncar Charleston was seize(1 by the Americans, who also drove the British 
ships out of the tarbour. Norfolk, for somc rime in thc hands of the British, 
was recovcr('(l aftcr a gallant tmtion. On the other land, Stonington, Bristol, 
and Falmouth were hot saved from bombardment, Falnouth (now Portland) 
being nearly annihilated, as we have seen. The Aerieans, i return, sent 
out their privateers; those eommissioned by Washington, espeeially his 
"famous M,.mly," as he ealled one of his eaptains, doing great exeeution in 
Massaetusetts Bay. ()ffe, nsive operations were pursued on lmd. 
A projeeted expelition against Nova Seotia was given up, ehiefly on 
aecomt of thc frienlly t'ecling of that province. But a twofold force, partly 
frm tlw, New York ,nd partly from the Maine side, mareled agaist Canada. 
St. John's and Montreal  were taken by the Ameri«ans umter the Irist Geer,'tl 
Montgomery, wlm fell in an assault on Quebee the last day of tle ye,'tr. Arnll, 
the sanm who hd gone against Crown Point and Tieon¢teroga, kept up tte 
show of bcsieging Quebec through the wilter, but in tle spI'ilg t,te Am,,ricans 
retreate¢l within ttMr own bor(lers. One of the nmst sueeessful opera{ions 
of t, he periol was towards the dose of winter, when fifteen hundred High- 
lm(lers and Regulators, who tad enlisted under the royal banner in North 
Carolia, w(,re defeate(1 by two-thirds their numl)er of Americans, umler 
Colonel Moor(,. ]t save(1 thc province to the country. 
Ail th(; w]ile Washigton was belote Boston. But his attention was hot 
wholly conc(,ntr:ted tere. On the contrary, his voice was to be he:tr(l in all 
(tirections, on the match to Canada, in the posts of New York, on board tle 
national cruisers, at th(; me(.tings of conmtittees and assemblies, in the pro- 
vin('ial legislmres, wit]fin congress itself, everywtmrc pointing out what 
to be donc, :t(1 the spirit in which it was to be done. Th(,y w]o doubt his 
military ability or his intellectual greatess will do well to follow him through 
tesc tirst m(mths of lhe war; if th('y do il, faithfully they will doubt no m()re. 
The activity, tle ju(tgment, the executive power, and tbove all the moral 
power of the great gencral and the great re:m, are nowhere in history more 
conspicuous than in those ru(te lines belote Boston. 
To a(hl t() tlm diIticulties of the siege, the army went through a complete 
process of disbanding and recruiting, on accomt of the general unwillingness 
to s(,rve for any length of time. Without nen and without munitions, Wash- 
ington sublimely ket)t his post, until, after months of (lisappointment, he 
obtained the means to take possession of Dorehester Iteights, whence the 
town was completely commanded. The British, now under General Howe, 
Gcneral Gage tmving been recalled, had long mc(titated the evacuation of the 
place, and thcy now the more readily agreed to leave it on condition that they 
should be unmolcsted. The 17th of Match, 1776, eight and a half months 
from the tine that Washinçton undcrtook the siege, his generalship and his 
constancy werc rewardcd wth succcss. It was ccrtainly an amazing victory. 
"I have been here months together," he wrote to his brother, "with what will 
scarcely be believed, not thirty rounds of rnusket cartridges to a man. Wc 

p Colonel Ethan Allen was taken prisoner by the British near Montreal, with about thirty- 
eight of iris men. He was cruelly treated, loaded with irons, and sent to England for trial 
as a rebd.] 
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bave maintained our grotmd against the enemy under this want of powder, 
and we have disbanded one army and recruîted another within muskct- 
shot of two-and-twenty regiments, the flower of the British army, whilst our 
force has been but littlê, if any, superior to theirs, and at last have beaten 
them into a shameful and precipitate retrcat out of a place the strongest by 
nature on tIfis continent, and strengthened and fortified at an cnormous 
cxpense." Such bcing the result of the only operation in which thc Americans 
and the British met each other as actual ar,nies, therc was reason for Wash- 
i,gton and his true-hearted countrymcn fo cxult and to hope. But the 
country was in danger. An atta,ck was fcared at New York, another at 
Charleston; the whole coast, inde,d, lay open a,d dcfenccless. The year of 
w:rfare ended in greatcr apprehensions and in greatcr pcrils than those in 
which it began.d 

THE INSURRECTION BECOMES A REVOLUTI()N 

During the winWr of 1775-1776 many of thc most able writers in America 
were employed in demonstrtting the ncessity an(l Irol}ri(,ty of a total sep- 
uration from the mother country, md tte (st:l»lishment of constitutional 
govcrnmcnts in tlm colonies. One of the nost eost»icu«)us of thcse writers 
was Thomas ]»aine, an Englishman [a corset-mk,r], who had lt(ly «rrived 
in lerica, and who 1)ublishe(1 a panl»lht anonymously under the title 
C«nnon Sensc, which pro(luce(l a gr(at (ffect. ]t (lemostratcd the n(ces- 
sity, :(lvaitages, and I»rctieability of independencc, and h,'aI»e(t reproach 
ami disgrce o monrchical governments, and ridicule on her(dîtary succes- 
sion. thougt igorat of nany of the first principles of political economy 
ul(l  mm of no h:,rning, yet I»uim hud both shrcw(hmss and cunning mixed 
with b(»l(hmss in his ntnlmr of writing, and to this, perhaps, may be ascribed 
the uncoinIon effect of his essays on the infltmed minds of the lericans. 
[M(,re thtn om hundre(l thousand copies of his Common Sense were sohl in a 
short tinie.] The subject had been fully and ,,arIestly discussed in the 
various I,rovinces, a(I nearly ev(,ry menbcr of congress had rcceivcd instruc- 
tions on tl,( subject from Iris constituents. 
In May congress directed reprisais to be met(le, both by public and pdvate 
armed vessels, against the ships and goo(ls of tlm mother country found on 
the high seas, and th(y declared their ports open to all the world cxcept the 
dor,inios of Gr(at Britain. This act was retdiatory to the act passed by 
parliament prohibiting erican commerce. Int(,lligence was received that 
it was in contemplation to send forty-two thousand soldicrs over to subjugate 
neric; of these, twenty-five thousand were to  English and scvcnteen 
thousand Hessians, hired to fight for the king. The emploient of thcse 
foreign mercemtries gave great offencc to thc ericans and strengthened 
the disposition to declar( independence. 
This measure was brought forward on the 7th of June, 1776, by Richard 
Henry L(,e, one of the delegates from Virginia. He submitted a resolution 
d(,claring the colonies free and independent. The most animated and elo- 
quent debtes followed, John Adams of Massachusetts leading thc party in 
favour of independence, and John Dickinson of Pennsylvania thc opponents. 
Dickinson opposed from principle the declaration, and he was therefore 
removed from his place as member of congrcss. Perceiving afteards that 
his countren were eamcstly struggling for independence, Dickinson joined 
with them, and was as zealous in congress in 1780 as any of the memrs. 
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On the 8th the rcsolution was dcbted in committee of thc whole house, and 
adopted on the 10th, in committcc, by a brc mjority. It was postponcd 
in the house until the 1st of July, to obtain greater unanimity among the 
members, as thê rcprcsenttives from Pennsylvania and Maryland were 
instrucWd to oppose it, an(t many members had reccived no instructions on 
thc subject. During the intcrval mcasures were t,,ken to procure the assent 
of all the colonies, an(t on thc day appointed all sscnted to the mcasurc 
except Pcnnsylvania and Delwre. 
The committee who were instructed to prepare a declaration of indcpcn- 
dente apI)ointe| as a sub-connfittee John Adans, Thom:s Jefferson, Benjamin 
Frnklin, Roger Sh,rman, and Robert R. Livingston ; the original draft was 
ruade by Thoms J(ff(rson. It was reported by tle comit, tee, almost with- 
out alteration, to thc bouse, whcre, after several amen(lments, it reecived thc 
sanction of congress. This wcll-'known document was tlen signe(l by each 
of thc (,Inbcrs of congress, and the tlfirtecn 1Jnit.ed States were thus severed 
from Great Brit:tin and a new an(l grenat nation was born to the world. The 
Deelaration of In(let)endence was immediately sent to the provinces and 
proclaimed to the army, and was everywhere received with deInonstrations 
of joy./ 

GEORGE E. ELLIS ON TIIE DECLARATION OF 1NDEPENDENCE 1 

There is a slight conflict of testbony in private records--for we have 
none that are official--as to soe of t]e dctails in tle 1)reparation of the 
Declarati(>n. John Adans, trusting to his nenory, wrote i ]is Autobiog- 
rap+y, twenty-cight years after tlc transaction, and again in a l¢,tter to 
Timothy Pickering, forty-scvcn ycars after it, a(1 when he was in lfis eighty- 
eighth ycar, substantially to the sme effect--naely, tlmt Jeffcrson and 
himself wcre appointed by their associates a sut)-comnittee to ake the dr:fit. 
Jeffcrson, rcading this lettcr, publisled in 1823, wrote to Madison denying 
this statement, and making another, relying oa notes which he ha(1 ruade at 
thc tine. He says thcre was no sub-committce, and that when he himself 
ha(1 t)repared the draft he submitted it for perusal and judgment separately 
to Doctor Franklin and Mr. Adams, each of whom ruade a few verbal altera- 
tions in it. These he adopte(1 in a fait COl,y whicl he reported to the com- 
mittce, and on June 28th to congress, where, tfter the reading, it was laid 
on thc table. On July 1st congrcss took up for debate Mr. Lee's resolution 
for in(h'pendence. On July 2n(l, and the two <lays following, Jcfferson's 
draft was under dcbate, and was amended in committee of the whole. The 
author of thc instrument lcavcs us to inf(r that he sat in an inpatient and 
annoyed silence through thc or(tcal of criticisn and objection passed upon it. 
The two principal amendments were the striking out. a severe censure on "thc 
peoplc of England," lest "it might offend some of our friends therc," and thc 
omission of a reprobation of slavery, in deferencc to South Carolina and 
Georgia. When the committee rcpor'tcd to congress, such notes of the dcbates 
as wc have inform us that, with much vehemence, discordance, remonstrance, 
and pleadings for dclay, with (loubts as to whether the people were ready 
for and would ratify the Declaration, it secured a majority of one in the count 
of the delegates. Jefferson said that John Adams was "the colossus" in 
that stirring debate. 

[ Reproduced by permission from Winsor's Narrative and Critical History ol Amevi¢a. 
Copyright, 1887, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 
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There is no occasion here for a critical study or estimate of the Declaration, 
either as a political manifêsto or as a literary production. Its rhctoric, as 
we know, was at the first reading of it regarded as exccssive--needlessly, 
perhaps harmfully, sevcre. That bas cver since been thc judgmeut of some. 
But Jcfferson, Franklin, and John A(lalns, men of threc very diffcrcnt types 
of mental encrgy and styles of expressing tlmmselves, accordcd in offcring 
the document. The best that can be s:dd of it is that it :mswcrcd its purposc, 
was fittcd to mcet t crisis and to sorvc the uscs desired of it. Its tersc an(1 
pointcd directncss of statcmen(, its briof and nervous scntences, îts cumulating 
gathering of gricvanccs, ifs concentration of consurc, an(! its resolutc avowal 
of a dccided purposc, hot a(hni(ing of temporising or rcconsideration, wcrc 

JOHN ADAMS 
(1735-1826) 

its effective points. Dting from its pssage by the congress and its coifi- 
dently assurcl ratification by the peotfle, it w,s to announce a change(t relit- 
tion and new conditions for future intercourse betwccn  now ind«,pcndent 
nation and a repudiatcd mother country.q 

ORGANISATION OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 

The day after a colnmittee had been appointed to draw up the Declaration, 
another, and a larger one, received the charge of preparing a plan of confed- 
eration (June 12th). This was reported a week after the a(loption of the 
Declaration, but no action was taken upon it (July 12th). Circumstances 
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postponed any decision ; ner wcre thc Articles of Confedcration and Pcrpetual 
Union, as they wcre stylcd, actually adopted by congress until more than a 
year later (Novembcr 15th-17th, 1777), when they were recommended te the 
states for adoption. A long timc elapsed beforc all thc states complied. 
Meanwhilc congress continue<t te be the uniting as wcll as thc govcrning 
authority. It was imperfectly, as wc shall perceive, that congress served the 
purpose of a central power, lts treaties, its laws, its finances, its armaments, 
all dcpended upon thç consent and the co-operation of tle states. Thc states 
were evcrywherc forming governments of thcir own. Massachusotts took thc 
lemt, as was observed, in the early summcr of 1775. As  gcneral thing each 
had a governor, with or without a council, for .'m executive; a council, or 
sonate, anal a bouse of rcprescntatives, for a lcgislature, and one or more 
judicial bolies for a ]udiciary. Indccd, the states werc much more thoroughly 
organised than the nation.d 

THE COMING OF TtlE tlESSIANS 

It is one thing to declare one's self free" it is <luiW another thing to get fre<,. 
The Declaration of In(tepen(tence, put, forward witl <) little timi(lity t>y the 
loosely organis(,(1 congress of the c()l(>dsts, was receive(1 by the Briisl, hot 
as the classic wtdch it las now become in tle worl(l's hisl,ory, but as 
(lent tract har(Ily t() be taken seriously. It bas <>ften t)een ('l:dne( I,lat the 
citizens of Mecklenburg, S<)uth Carolina, had already issu(,d a declaraIion ()f 
free(t<)m (May 20th, 1775), but i si)ire of thc evi<tence t)rought t() 1)car in 
proof, the most cautious oI)inion seems to be that the cl:d to I)ri<)rity of 
the Mecklenburg declaration tests uI)() a mistakc in later cre<liting t,o it senli- 
ments of ind(I)en<tence hot expresse(t in it. In any case the actual declarati<)n 
from Philadelphia was the national exl)ression and the gospel that swept tle 
country like wi]dfire. 
To crush this heresy in its cradle and teach the unruly colonists their 
place, King Ge(>rge needed ()re troops tha he coul(l c()veniently send so 
far from the storm-centrc of Europe. IIe turned to Catherine of Russia, as 
wc havc seen, and asked her f()r ai(l, but she refuse<t without undue delicacy, 
and there wa, s for a century a curiously anicttble relation between the extree 
despotism of Russia and the level democracy of the United States, it being 
especially noticeable <turing the severe strain of the Civil War. II,(,buffe<l 
by Catherine, King George turned to the (luke of Hesse, an<t fro ldm was 
enabled to purchase thousan(ts of mercenaries. The naine "Hessian" bas worn 
a hateful sound ever since to the American car, due to tlw roughness of these 
troops, as well as the fact that they were levelling their muskets at t)eot)le witl 
whom they had no possil)le concern. Rather should their meorv be visite(l 
with special t)ity. Their brutalities towards the people they ëncountere(l 
werc largely due to the (lifficulty <)f making their wants kno in a langunge 
they could not sak an(t in a c<)untry that di(t not understand their tongue. 
They must have en embittered, too, by thc harshness of their own fate, which 
had draed them from their quiet German hçmes across the ocean into a 
ld new country. They wem t, reated likc dogs by their o officcrs and 
like wolves by the natives; and they had been sold to a strange oppressor 
and were sent to their slaughter like sheep. In fact, the indignant Frederick 
the Great ordered his customs-officers to collect, a cattle-toll on such as passed 
through s territory. Thirty thousand German soldiers were sent from Hesse 
and other tty pfincipafities, as Brunswick, halt, spach, Bayrcuth, and 
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Waldeck. Of these, 7,754 died, and 4,800 settled in America after the war. 
The sale of the Hessians, as Rosengartenr points out, provoked greatindig- 
nation in Europe, Mirabeau and S«hiller writing against it and Fr«derick 
the Great protesting ; later, Napoleon used this inhumanity of the ruler as an 
excusc for nnexing Hcsse-Cassel to iris kingdom of Westphalia and over- 
throwing thc ruling family.a 

THE BRITISH REI'ULSED AT CHARLESTON VICTORIOUS AT NEW YORK 

The war of lndependence aturally (livides itself inlo tlree periods. Of 
these, the tirst has been alremly described s b,gfining with t/le aning of 
Massehusetts, in Oetober, 1774, and exten(tig to the reeovery of Boston, in 
Mreh, 1776a periol of « yer and  lmlf, f which something less than  
yetr, dating from the affrays at Lexington and Coneord, wts etutdly a period 
of war. The second perio(t is )f lilt]e lllOrP than two yearsfrom April, 
1776, to ,luly, 1778. T]e chief p()ints Io c]ar:cterise it an. t]ese, namely, 
th«t the nain operaIions were in the n()rth, and that, the Americans fought 
their b:ttles wii,hout, alfies. 
A brilliant feat of arms ha(l preceded tho Decl:ralion. Th(, antieipate(1 
descent upon the soutlern c()ast was ma(le off ('tmrlest, ol by a British force, 
partly lan¢t and partly naval, un(ter th(, eotmnand of (]e]eral (',linIon and 
Adfiral Parker. The Aerieans, ehiefly nfililia, were n(ler Ge(,rd Lee. 
Fort, Sulliv:m, afterwards Fort M(ultrie, : few nfiles below Charleston, became 
the ()bject of attack. It was so gallanlly (lefended, the fort itself 1)y Colonel 
Moultrie, and an tdj(,ining battery l)y Colonel Thomson, tlat the ]{ritish were 
obliged to tfl)«n(lon their expe(lition and retire to the n()rth, June 2Sth. A 
long rince passed 1)clore the enemy retppeared in t]e south. Meanwhile 
W:tshington had transferred his quarters fr(m Boston to N('w York (April 
131J), wli«h le w:ts bsy in fortifying against the exle('ted foc. Tr(o]s from 
Halif:tx, un(ter General Howe, joiw(l by Brîtish and Hessians un(ter his brotler 
Admiral IIow(', anti t)y the disconfited forces of t,](' s(mthern expe(lit,ion, 
lande(! at various rimes on St{t('ll lshtnd.d General Howe foun(1 limself at 
the hea(l of twety-four thousan(1 of the finest troops in Europe, well-appointed 
and supt)lie(l,  wlfile further reinforeements were ext)eete(l (taily, which would 
swell ]ris nunbers to fifty-five thousand. As Washington ha(t Sul)pose(t , the 
intention of the British was I,o gain possession of New York, and, having 
commmd of the Hudson river, open communication with Canada, and thus 
separate the eastern from the mi(ldle states and be able to carry the war in Io 
the interior; while Long Island, a(tjacent to New York, which abounded in 
grai and cattle, wouht afford subsistence to the army. By the middle of 
summer, as we bave already seen, the American forces were driven out of 
Canada and the northem frontier was exposed to aItack. 
Soon after the landing of the British army Adiniral Lord Howe sent a 
letter containing an offer of pardon to ail who would submit. This letter was 
directed to "George Washington, Esq." Washington, however, declined 
receing in his private capacity any communication from the enemies of his 
cotry ; the style of the address was then changed fo that of "George Wash- 
ington, etc., etc., etc.," and if was requested that the offer of pardon con- 
tained in the letter nfight be made o as dely as possible. Congress 
ordered it to be published in every newspaper throughout thc Union, "that 
p Whinn red tht he himself h oy eleven thod effectives, nd that two 
thousand of thoe were thout a.] 
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everybody might see how Great Britain was insidiously endeavouring to 
amuse and disarm them," and replied that, "hot considcring that their 
opposition to British tyranny was a crime, they thcrefore eould not solieit 
pardon." 
Nothing being gained by this attempt at conciliation, the British now 
proceeded to the prosecution of the war. Washington, aware that the enemy 
wouhl advance to New York by way of Long Island, ha.d intrenched a portion 
of the American arny, ninc thousand strong, tt Brooklyn. On August 22nd 
the English landed on the southern shore of Long Man(t, and advanccd to 
within four toiles of the Americin camp. On the 27th the British silently 
advanced at night by threc sevcral roads towards the Anerican army. Clinton, 
proceeling by the eastern road, having seized an importmt defile, which 
througl carelessness had been left unguard(;d, descended with the morning 
light into the plain and within sight of the American cmnp. General Sullivan, 
who had hastenel out to meet them with a consi(terable force, had fallen in 
with Generals Grant and Heisler, whilst Clinton, wlo by this tine was sale 
on thc plain, hastcned forward and threw himself between Sullivan's corps 
and the American camp. The Americans attempte(l a retreat, but it was too 
late. The English drovc them bck upon Heisler'. Itessians, anal thus lockcd 
in between two hostile armies, some few manage(1 to escape, but the greater 
nunber wcre killed or taken prisoners. It was a disastrous day. The truc 
numbcr of the Americans killed was never asc(,rtine(l ; about a thousand were 
taken prisoners. The English lost only about four hundred. TI, victors, 
fifteen thousand strong, encampel directly opposite the American lines. 
Amo, the prisoners werc General Sullivan and General Lor(l Stirling. 
This defeat was more lisastrous even than the loss of so much life in the 
effect whîch it proluce(l on the Americ:m rein{l. The utmost loubt and 
depression prev:til,t, ami again regiments whîch were enliste{t only on a 
short terre quitted the service the moment it had cxpired, and cven in some 
cases deserted before that was the case.s 

WAS WASHINGTON A GOOD GENERAL? 

It is an undoubted fact that Washington, who, like Napoleon, began by 
driving the British out. of a besieged seaport, w.'ts, uldike Nap(flcon, so bally 
beaten in his first pitehed battle that lw. w:ts saved from absolutc disaster, 
and perhaps from eapture or death, only by the amazing appearanee of a 
fog which blinded a slow enemy to lais retreat across a wide, swift river. 
These faets have led the aeute strategieal critie Charles Franeis Adams t to try 
to dispel the "glamour round Washington," and his right to aeeeptanee as a 
first-rate general. He says: 
"An almost anmzing element of pure luck saved Washington and thc 
cause of Ameriean imlependenee at New York; for not often lins a force on 
whieh great results depended round itself in a worse position than did the 
Amerieans then, and seldom bas any force in sueh a position been afforded 
equal opportunities for escape. Washington was eompelled to violate, and (tit 
violate, almost every reeognised prineiple of warfare. Washington divided his 
inalequate force to sueh a degree that, even if his «,nemy througl their eom- 
mand of the sea did hot, the moment active operations began, eut him eom- 
pletely in two, it was wholly out of the question for one portion of his army, 
in case of emergeney, to support or assist the other portion. When Wash- 
ington's enemy obliged him by attaeking just where he wanted to be attaeked, 
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in full front, instead of awaiting the assault within his lines, as di(t Prescott 
at Bunker Hill, Washington actually went out to meet it, challenging the 
rate which befell him. An(t at last even his own excellent manageent in 
the moment of disaster could hot have saved the patriot cause from irre- 
trievable rtfin and himself from hopcless failure and disgrace, had it hot bccn 
combined with almost mîraculous good luck, to which thc 'dilatoriness 
stupidity of the encmy' most effectively contributed. Af Bunker Hill Itowe 
had been over-confident; at Brooklyn he was too cautious. Probably o 
the 27th of August, 1776, he remembered the 17th of Junc, 1775; and, a 
burnt child, ho fcarcd the tire." 
Mr. A(lams tan only compare the fog that saved Washington to the 
mists which in Trojan times the gods threw round thcir otherwise helpless 
favouritcs. He regrets, howevcr, tl( fact that the Americans had previous]y 
lost thc flower of tlc army, and that even :fter the succcssful retreat whose 
allcged ",astcrliness" he denies, Wastfington's prestige ha(l so suffercd that 
hc was on the point of being suI)planted îy General Charles Lee, an Eng- 
lishman by birth, and DrOVCd after his d(ath to bave been in trcasonablc 
corrcspondencc with the Britist. 
With (lue respect for thc truth of much of Mr. Adams' criticism, it is on]y 
fair to plat(  Washington in his truc perspective. He was hot thc only general 
who won faine in sl)ite of mistakes. In the first place,, the best gen(,ral «annot 
win battles singl(-ha(te(t, if his troops on outpost (luty all«)w thenselves to 
be silently Cal)turc(l, his minor (;omman(l(rs allow thesclv(,s to be flanke(t 
right :n(t left, :tl(l his main [)ody breaks and runs from the field--all of which 
hal)pene(1 i this case. W:tshington's troops were very raw, they wer( 
short-t('rn elisi('nt, thcy were (lout)ly outnumbcred on Long Island, and of 
his e]evc thousa(t ('ffectives, "two thousand were entircly destitutc of arms" ; 
th(r(' w:s littl( , artill(ry, no cawdry, an(l no naval support. He had found 
the British c()tntan(lers far from alcrt at Boston, a«t, s Nat)oleon so often 
(ti(t, he t()ok great t'isks in rcliance on thc incompetenc( of his cnemy. It 
wa,s ot the c(my t]:tt (lisappointcd him; it was his own troops, whom he 
now saw for the first rime capttblc of the t)anics that long characterised 
Th( r:rwn(ss of the (roops is the only consolation Am(ricans can fin(l 
whet th(y r(g:r(t the rtl)i(lity with which thcir forcfathcrs often forgot their 
w:tchwo-(l ot" "]it)erty or death," and preferrcd to escape thc latter in thc 
front by seeking the form(,r well to the rear. The more we remembcr the 
untr..incd, ill-disciplined, weak-kneed matcrial George Washington had undcr 
him, thc tore we shall realizc how purely he was a military gcnius of the 
first order, a truth which critics of too great acuteness after the event, at(t of 
too little 1)erspective, are wont to dcny. It is truc that luck occasionally 
saved him from impending disaster, and that his cncmies occasionally ov(r - 
looke(l the very easy and apparently unavoidable way of crushing him beyond 
recovery. But this can bc said of evcry other great general from A]cxan(lcr 
down to Napoleo. Robert E. Lec is ordinarily pointed to as the best strate- 
gist Amcrica ]as evcr produced, and not without reason ; but even ho was at 
the beginning of tis career defeated by inferior numbers at Cheat) Mountain, 
and on more than one occasion he left Richmond un t)rotccted against an 
easy dash. On more than one occasion, as after Gettysburg, he could havc 
been annihilated by a heavy pressure after victory. 
Military prestige is largely a collaboration bctween common sense and un- 
common luck. There have been rarely such combinations as were in Wash- 
ington's favour during his first retreats. They offered every excuse for 
theory as to the direct interposition of providence, if one could only overlook 
H. W.--VOL. XXIII. 
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the other occasions on which his carefully drawn plans were at the lst moment 
sent to the winds of dcfcat by some unforeseen malice of events, or some almost 
superhuman stupidity of his inferior oflïcers. 
While the amazing and alnost Mosaic assistance given Washington in 
his distress by the pillar of fog in front of him and the broad daylight in his 
rcar offcrs some excuse to the British general for hot makmg Washington's 
army an e:sy priz(', ttfis nust hot be allowed to dctrct from Washington's 
gcnius in tkig adv,ntg«, of the fortuitous weather, and of bcing ready to 
turn it to the most imm¢di:e account. The English historian of the revo- 
lution, St(,(hmn,,n who s('rve(1 with the invading army, s,'ys of this Long 
Island ffair, "Thc circumstances of the rctreat wcrc particularly glorious to 
the Americans." h contr:st with the disaster following upon Washington's 
c,'mtious methods and his narrow escapcs in spire of thcm, there were evcn 
nore bittcr dis:sWrs atWnding upon the. American cause in thc north, wherc 
tle trool»s wcre driwn ïrom Lake Gcorge and from Crown Point (October 
l lt]-14th) i spit(, «f hat excellent gencr,l and fircbrand of impetuous 
valor, Benedict Arnol(|.a 
Lm(ling  consid(ral)le for(,» in the cit,y of New York, WoEshington, on the 
12th <)f Sc])tember, rem<>v<,l his h<'a(lqurters to the heights of Harlem, seven 
toiles al»ove th(; cil/. The British fleet sailed up each side of Manhattan, or 
N<,w York Isla(l, on wlich New York stan<ts; a battery was erecte(1, and 
while th«, attention <)f th<; Americms ws <liverted by the tire from ttowe's 
ships stationed in th(, Easl, riv<,r an(l tl<, Huds<)n, he landed lais troops al: 
llo(>fing(l:d(,, about rive nfil(,s a,l>(>v(, th<' (',ity :n<t only two from the Amerîcan 
canl). Troops ]ça¢! b('cn stali()t(,l lo guar<t this lan<tîng; but seeing now the 
a<tvantage g:dw(| by 1,t(, al:tcri[y of th(, English, they fted panic-stricken, 
without ev(,n firing a gun, as (li(t a]so two New England brigades, in company 
with Washigton, wl<> ha([ c()me town t() view tle ground. Washington, 
thus left udef(,,n(le<l, except by his imme(tiate attendants, within eighty paccs 
of the enemy, was so (listressed an(t exciW<t by their (tastardly con(tuer that 
ho exclaime(|, "Ar(, thesc the mc wilh whom I ara to <lefcnd Americt?" 
His atten(lants turne(! his horse's hea(1 and hurried him from the ficld. The 
ncxt (lay, et skirmish taking pl:ee a, IIarlem, he Amricans retrieved thcir 
character in soe (tegree, though it was wil,h the loss of t, wo able officers. 
The loyalists of New York r(Æc(,ived i,hc British army with the utmost joy. 
A few nights art, er,  tire br(;:king oui,, which (lcstroyed the largest church 
an(l tbout one thir(l of the cit,y, this (lisast, er was attrit>uted to "the sons of 
liberty," some of whom, seized on suspicion by the British soldiers, wcre 
thrown into the fiames. Thc tire, however, is supposed fo bave originated in 
accident,. Thc utost dcpression prevailcd in the-American camp at Harlem. 
There were no proper hosl)itals ; the sick lay in barns and sheds, and even in 
thc open air und(',r walls and fcnces. The army was wasting away by the 
expiration of servie<; and desertion; few would enlist. Washington did his 
utmost to revive hope and cour:tge, and also appeale(t to congrcss for aid, 
without which success was impossible. A bounty of twenty dollars was 
offered therefore on enlistment, and grants of land promised to the soldiers 
and officers. So far good; in the mean rime Washingt, on was unwilling fo 
risk a general engagement, an<t, to avoid being enclosed on all sides, took up 
his position along the western bank of the Bronx river, which scparated him 
from the English, and so extending towards White Plains. On the 28th of 
October a skirmish took place, in which the Americans were driven from 
their ground with considerable loss; immediately after which Washington 
took up a much stronger position on the heights of North Castle. 
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WASHINGTON DRIVEN ACROSS THE JERSEY 

Discontinuing the pursuit of Washington, Howe now turned his attention 
to the American posts on the Hudson, with thc design of entering New Jersey. 
Aware of this intention, Washington crossed the Hudson with his army, and 
joined General Greene at Fort Lee. Fort Washington was assaulted by a 
strong British force. The commandor, Colonel Magaw, ruade a brave (iefence 
and thc assnilants ]ost four hundred m n in gaining the outworks; t)ut no 
sooner were thc British within thc fort, than thc garrison, to the number of 
two thousand, overcomc th terror, refused to offer any resistance, and all, 
together with a grcat quantity o, artillery, f(,ll into the hands of the British. 
Two da,ys afterwards Lord Cornwallis crosse, t the Hudson with six thousand 
men, against Fort Lcc, wtfich also surrendered with thc loss of baggage and 
military stores. 
Misfortune was the order of the (lav. Alarm and (listrust increased; 
Washington and his daily diminishing any tted from point to poit. The 
New York conventi(m moved its sittings fron one place to another, the mem- 
bers often sitting with arms in their han(ls to prvvent surprise; when just at 
tl,is (tisasirms crisis cw alarl arosc frmn Che proposc(t rising of the tories in 
ai(l of th( Briish. M:my susl,(,ct,e(l tories, thcrefore, were seize(l, their prop- 
erty confisc:,te(l, an(l thems(qves sent into Come«,ticut for safety. The gaols 
werc full ; se) als() n'(,re thp church(% ,ow mnployed :,s prisons, while numbers 
wore kel)t, o 1)arole. These res()lut(, nieasures ('ff(ct(,(l thcir purpose; the 
t()ry m,'ty e](]e,l to a f()rcc which th, T w(re hot yct strong m()ugli to con- 
ire)l, :tn(l (lefcrre(l :ctive co-ol)eration witti the British to a y('t more favourable 
tinter,. 
On the lst (lay of November the American army amounte(1 but to three 
ttous:tn(l (,n, anti was th(,n r(,tr(,ating into an op(,n COUltry at the com- 
m,ne(,(,t ()f wint(,r, wittout tents, blankets, or intrenching tools, :md but 
iperf(,clly da(l. T](, prosp('ct was hol)('h,ss in t,]e (,xtreme. Tle towns of 
Newark, New Brunswick, I)rinc(,t(m, and Trm(on, ail i New Jersey, were 
taken l»OSS(ssion of 1)y lhe Briisl. Fina]ly, Washinglon, on the 8th of 
I)cc(,mb('r, «rosse(I lb(, Delawar(,, whieh was now the ()nly barrier betwcen 
In th« me,an time th( (lisastors of the n(,ricans w(,rc hot ended. General 
Leo, :u n,})il,iaus :m(l conc(,ited nmn, who rak«,d his own military experienee 
ns sq)erior o tiret of thc eonnan(ler-in-chief, instea(t of hastening aeross the 
Hudson o join the main army, as Washington had earnestly rcquestcd hin 
te) (lo wittout loss of tin,c, (letermin(,d ()n a brilliant and independent achievç- 
m(,nt which shod(l at once startle both English and Americans and give hitn 
a, great relmtation. Lingering, therefore, among the hills of New Jersey, he 
]o(lged one night with a small guard at a housc se)me little distance from his 
army, where he was surprised t)y a body of British cavalry, and earrie(t 
t)risoner to New York. The eommand of his troops fa]ling on General Sullivan, 
the latter conducted them without further de]ay to join Washington, whosc 
forces were thus încrease(l to seven thousand men. 
On the very day also on which Washington crossed the Delaware, a British 
squadron from New York, undcr command of Sir Peter Parker, took posses- 
sion of Newport in Rhode Island, the second city in New England. The 
American squadron, under Commodore Hopkins, was thus blocked up in 
Prodence river, where it lay for a long time uselcss. 
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WASHINGTON MADE DICTATOR; WINS AT TRENTON AND PRINCETON 

Congrcss, sitting at that time at Philadclphia, adiourned to Baltimore, 
and Washington was investcd for six months with unliited powers. He was 
further authoriscd to takc whatever he might rcquire for ttw use of the army 
at his own price, and to arrest and confine all such as should refuse the con- 
tinental moneyt nw trouble wch had ariscn owing to thc vast issue of 
paper mon«,y. Thc entire power was thus plac.d in the hands of Washington, 
anl ho wts worthy of the confidence. Christmas was now at hand, and 
gloon md dcspondency pervaded the erican mind, when Washington, as 
it were, ros up and girded his loins for action. Aware thtt the festidtics of 
the s,ason wouhl bc fully cnoyed in the British camp, he rcsolved to avail 
hinself of the time for an unexpectcd attack, and selcctel thc Hessians 
stttionci tt Trenton as its ob]ect. On Christmas evc, thereforc, he set out 
with two thousand four hundrcd pîcked men and six pieces of artillery, in- 
Wnting to cross the Delaware ninc toiles bclow Tre, n ton, while two other 
forces, un]«r Gcnerals Cadwalladcr and ]rving, wcre t cross at other points 
at the saine tie. The river was full of floating masses of icc, and it was 
only after great difficulty and tanger that the lanting was effected by four 
o'clock in the morning. [Here, as at V«tllcy Forge, the flniost barefooWd 
Acrican troops ],ft bloody footprints on thc show.] Amd a heavy snow- 
storm Wshington's force a(lvance(l t,owtr(ts Trenton, the other bo(lies un(l(,r 
Ca(lwalla(ler tnt lrving n()t, having been able to ('ffect « lan(ling al, tll. 
It ws eight, o'cl()«k when Washington reche(1 Treton, wh¢,r(,, as 
exp(,ct(,(1, the Hessi:ms, fst, asleep «dt, er : niglt,'s (lebauch, were esily sur- 
prise(l. Th(,ir (',oan(t(,r, Colonel Rahl, woEs slain, an(l their trtillery 
tog(,tlmr with nin(, hun(ir(,(1 and eighteen Irisoncrs. The ('ntire force, 
twenty or thirty kille(], w«s aaptured. ()f the Am(,riaans tw()()nly w¢,re 
kill(.d, one was frozen t() (i(th, tnd a few were woude(I, tmong who 
Lieutenant ,firmes Monro(,, ft, crwrds president of the United Stttes. With- 
out waiting for any ()vcm(nt on t.h(, part of the British, whose forces so 
far outnumbere(l the Americans, Washington entered Philadelphi in a sort 
of triuml)h witl his l)risoners. 
Tlis ucxpecte(t an(1 brilliant chievcnent created an immedite reactîon. 
Several regi(,r, ts, whose terre of enlistment ws bout ext>iring , agree(t to 
serve six weeks longer, and militia fron the adj<)ining provinces march<,d in. 
" "S " ' 
Nor was thc effect on th( Bnt,'h less strkmg. General Howe, astoude(1 by 
this su(I(len novement in the (tcplh of winter, in an <,ncmy whom le considered 
flready crush¢.(, (tetaine(t Lor(l Cornwallis, then just setting out for England, 
and despatcled him with additional forces to New Jers(,y, to regain thc 
groun(l which ha(1 been lost. Washington, in the mean time, knowing the 
importance of mainttining the a(tvantge he had gained, established hims(,lf 
at Trenton. ()n January 2n(1, 1777, Lord Cornwallis, with eight thousand 
men, the van of the British army, approacled. 
Washigton knew that his position was a very hazardous one. ]t was 
great, risk to wait for a battle, with his rive thousand men, most of th(,m 
militia, new t,o the camp, and that against a greatly superior and well-(tisci- 
plined force. To recross the Delaware, then still more obstmcted with floating 
ice, was equally dangerous, with the enemy behind m. With great sagacity 
and courage, therefore, he decided on a bold scheme, which fortatelv was 
executed t,h equal courage and skill. is was no other than to ttack 
the enemy's rear at Princeton, and, if possible, gain possession of his artillery 
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and baggage. Replenishing, therefore, his camp-rires, and silently sending his 
own heavy baggagc to Burlington, and leaving parties still busied at thcir 
intrenchments within hearing of the enemv, Washington marchcd with his 
army, about dght, towards Princeton, here thrcc British regiments had 
passed the night, two of which, marching out to oin Cornwallis, wcrc met and 
attackcd about sunrise by thc Amcricans. Ont division of thc British ficd 
to New Brunswick; the rest rallied and continued thcîr nmrch to Tronton. 
About four hundrcd of thc British wcrc llc(l and wodcd; thc mrican 
loss was somewhat less. 
At dawn, Lord Cornwallis beheht the deserted camp of the mricans 
and lcard the roar of thc camona(le at Princcton, on whicl, (liscovcring 
Washington's artifice, ho reachcd l'rinccto when tlw Anwricans wcrc about 
to lcave it. Again was Washington in great (tangcr. "His troops," says 
Hildreth,c "were exhausted ; all ha(l been one night with()ut sh, ep, and some 
of them longer; many had o blankets; others were bar(,t'oot ; ail were very 
thily «lad." [In,let these circmnstances the attack on New Brunswick was 
abandoned, and Washington retired to strong wint,r tuart(,rs at Morristom. 
Tlcre he rmained till st»ring, having, in fact, r«,possesse<l tisclf, in the 
nost ast»rly mann<,r, of New Jersey.. The Eglish historian Hinton adds: 
"()tlmr causes hal  powerful oper:ttim upo he nfinds of tte yeonmnry of 
New Jersey. The Britisl comnmn(lers tolerated, or at l'ast (lid hot restrain, 
gross licetiousess in their army. The inlmtitmls of t,le state, which th¢,y 
boasted was restorel to thc boso of tle parent (.ountry, wcrc tr(,atcl hot as 
reclaimed friends but as eontuered «nmnies. The solti,rs were guilty of 
every species of rapie, and tlw abtlse was hot lifitet to the plundering of 
tropert.y. Ew, ry itignity was offere(l to the lers«ms of the inhabitants, 
nt excepting tlms« (utrages to tlc fcnmlc sex whic] are t'elt t»y ingcnuous 
minds with the kecnest anguîsh, anl excite noble spirits to despcratc resist- 
ance. These aggrav«tted abuses roused the p(,ople of New Jersey to repel 
that amny to which they ha, d voluntari]y subtitted in the expectation of 
protection and security. At thc tawn of success pOl tlm An«,ri«an anns, 
they rose in small bands to oppose their invaders. They scouretl the country, 
ctt off evcry sollier who straggle(! from his corps, and in nmny instances 
repelh, d the foraging parties of thc enemy." u 
"The reeov«ry of the Jerseys," says Hildreth, "by the fragments of a 
«lefeated army, which had seemed just before on the point of dissolution, 
gained Washington a high reputation not only at home, but in Europe, where 
the progress of the canpaign had been watchcd with great interest, and where 
thc disastrous loss of New York and the retreat through the Jerseys hnd 
given the in,pression that America would not be able to maintain ber inde- 
pendence. The recovery of the Jerseys created  reaction. The American 
general was cxtolled as a Fabius, whose prudence availed his cotry no lcss 
than his valour."c 
Though Hopkins and his squadron were blocked up at Prodence, prîva- 
teering had been carfied on, principally by New England ffigates, to a great 
extent. Thc homeward-bound Bfitish ships from the West Indies offered 
rich prizes, and in the ycar just concluded no less than 350 British ships had 
been captured. A new forei trade had also been opened Mth France, 
Spain, and Holland, principally by way of the West Indics, and though great 
nsk attended it, still it was the successful coencement of the great Amer- 
ican trade, and the national flag of thirteen stars and stripes, as appointed 
by congress, was now first hoisted in this maritime servîce. By no European 
nation was the progress of the war of independcnce in America watched with 
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more interest than by France, who still was smarting under the loss of hcr 
Amcrîcan possessions; hencc thc American privateer round evcr a rcady sale 
for hîs prizcs in the French ports, and armed Frcnch vessels, sailing under 
American commissions, were secretly fitted out. 
Numerous volunteers, the most cminent of whom was the young marquis 
de la Fayett(,, offcred to risk thcir fortunes and bear arms in thc cause of 
American libcrty. La Faycttc fitted out a vcsscl at lfis own expense, and in 
the spring of 1777 arrivcd in America. He at first enlisted as a volunteer in 
Washington's army, declinhg all pay for his services;but congrcss soon after 
bestowed upon him the appointment of maior-general. 
As the spring of 1777 advanced, although as yet the main armics were 
inactive, various littlc attacks and reprisais werc ruade. Tryon, late govcrnor 
of New York, at the hcad of two thousand men, landed in Connecticut 
advanccd to Danbury, an inland town, where a large (lumtiy of l)rovisions 
was collcctcd; having dcstroyed thesc, set tire to thc town, m(l eomitted 
various acts of atrocity, he departcd as rapidly as he had corne. Arnold 
and Wooster, however, pursucd him at thc hca(l of nilitia, laslily collçctcd 
for that purpose. Tryon ma(h, goo(l his 
and prisoners of about three hundred, tnd congress, in acknowlçdgn(,ni of 
Arnold's bravery, presented him with a hors(' fully caparisoned, ami raise(l 
hin to the tank of major-general. A small larty of Amerieans under C{lom, l 
Meigs landed on Long Isla,nd, destryed twelve vessels, and took a large 
quantity of provisions and forage eolleeted at Sag Harb(ur, and earried off 
ninety prisonêrs, without hitnslf losing a single nan. Anot, h,r liltl(, triumph 
of the Amerieans is worth reeording. General Preseott, now beig statioed 
ai Newport, in Rhode Island, irritated the Amerieas no litt, le ly offering 
reward for the capture of Arnold" on whieh Arnohl, in return, ofl'ert,d hall 
the amount for the e«tpture of Preseott. A party of forty men mder one 
Colonel Barton set out with the intention of earrving him off, landed ,'tt night 
on the island, entered his house, and taking the keneral from his bel hurriet 
away with their prize. Until now the Amerieans had not been able to ranson 
their general, Lee, who had been taken mueh in the saine manner, and the two 
otfieers were shortly exehanged.s 
In his famous work, Sir Eward Creasyv places the elimax of Burgoyne's 
eampaign at Saratoga among the "Fifteen Deeisive Battles of the World." 
His aeeount of it is distinetly quotable, except that lin euriously makes no 
mention of General Sehuyler, who is now generally awarded the glory of the 
vietory, though he was absent from its culmination. It was Sehuyler who 
with a small force, under the greatest disadvantages, adopte{l the correct 
poliey of avoiding battle, whilc luring the British along a road whose passage 
he surrounded with sueh ingenious and eternal dittieulties as exhausted the 
provisions and morale of the troops, and delayed them while reinforeements 
eould be gathered. The whole plan of the eampaign was his; posterity gives 
him the eredit ; and while Gates won temporary renown by appearing in time 
to gather Sehuyler's laurels, he later showed how utterly ineompetent he 
was to manage a large eampaign. But, at first, Sehuyler had to bear all the 
odium of publie disfavour and alarm at the first sueeesses of Burgoyne's 
irresistible force. He and all his offieers were aeeused of arrant eowardiee, 
and John Adams exelaimed, "We shall never be able to defend a fort till we 
shoot a general." So Gates was eommissioned and ordered north, where he 
arrived too late to do more than earry out Sehuyler's plans, now at their cul- 
mination. With this in mînd we shall find Creasy's aceount vivid and tr':c.a 
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CREASY'S ACCOUNT OF BURGOYNE'S CAMPAIGN 

The war which rent away the NortJh American colonies of Englan(l is, 
of all subjeets in history, the most painful for an Englishman to dwell on. 
It was eommeneed and earried on by tle British mhistry in iniquity and 
folly, and it was eoneluded in disaster and shame. But the eontemplation 
of it eannot be evaded by the historian, however mueh it may be abhorred. 
Nor ean any military event be said to have exereised more important influene, . 
on the future fortunes of man-kind than the eonplete defeat of Burgoyne's 
expedition in 1777, a defeat whieh reseued the revolted eolonists from cer- 
tain subjeetion, and whieh, by in(tueing the eourt, s of Fr:mee and Spain to 
at, taek England in their t,ehalf, insured the in(tependenee of the United 
States and the formation of that tJransatlantie power whieh hot only Ameriea, 
but both Erope and Asia, now se(, and f«'el. 
In 1777 the British ministry resolved to avail thems(,lves of the advantage 
whieh the occupation of Canala gave lmn for the lrpose of striking a 
vigorous and erushing blow against, tlle rewll,d colonies. Seven thousand 
veteran troops were sent out, from England, wit, l a corps of art, illery abun- 
dantly supplied, md led by sêle¢'t and ¢,xperime(,¢! ottieers. Large, quantities 
of military stor¢,s were also fumdshed for he equipment f the Canadian 
volunteers who were exp,el,ed to joi the ext('tit, ion. ]t was iteded that 
the force thus eolleeted slould nmreh southward ly ,h" line of lhe lakes, 
ml thenee along the banks of ,he Hudso river. The British arny in New 
York (or a large d'tachm,nt of il) was to nake a siullaeous nov(,ment 
northward, up the line of the Hulson, and the two expeditions w«re to unite 
at Albany. By these operations all communication between the northern 
colonies and those of t, he centre, and south woull t{' eut off. An irresistible 
force would be eoneentrated, so as t,o erush all further opposition in New 
England, anal when this was donc it was believed that the other colonies 
would spedily submit,. The Americans had no troops in the field that 
seeme(1 able to battte these movements. Without question the plan was ably 
formed, and had the suecess of t, he (,,xecution been equal to the ingenuity of 
the design, the reeonquest or subnission of the t|drteen IJnited States must 
in all human probability have followed. No European power had as yet, 
eone forward, an(t Ameriea would have be(,n suffered to rail unaided. 
Mueh eloquenee was poured forth, both in Anmriea and in England, in 
denouneing the use of savage auxiliaries. Yet Burgoyne seems to have donc 
no more than Montealn, Wolfe, and other Freneh, American, and English 
generals had donc before him. But,, in truth, t, he lawless feroeity of the 
indians, their unskilfulness in regular action, and the utter impossibility of 
bringing them under any discipline, ruade their services of little or no value 
in times of diflïeulty, while the indigmtion whieh th(,ir outrag«,s inspired 
went far to rouse the whole population of the invaded distriets [ineluding 
many toiles] into active hostilities against Burgoyne's force. 
Burgoyne assembled his troops and eonfederates near the river Bouquet, 
on the west side of Lake Champlain. He then, on the 21st of June, 1777, 
gave his red allies a war-feast, and harangued them on the necessity of abstain- 
ing from their usual cruel praetiees against unarmed people and prisoners. 
At the same time he published a pompous manifesto to the Amerieans, in whieh 
he threatened the refraetory with all the horrors of war, Indian as well as 
European. Tieonderoga eommanded the passage along the lakes, and was 
eonsidered to be the key to the route whieh Burgayne wished to fol]ow. 
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Burgoyne invested it with great skill, and the Amcrican gcnera], St. Clair, 
who had only an ill-equipped army of about three thousand men, evacuated 
it on tbe 5th of July. It sccms evident that a differcnt course would have 
caused the destruction or capture of his whole army. When censured by 
somc of his countrymen for abandoning Ticonderoga, St. Clair truly replied 
"that he had lost a post but savcd a province." Burgoync's troops pursucd 
the rctiring Americns, and took a large part of thcir artillery and military 
stores. 
TI,c British movcd southward with great difficully, across ,'t brokcn coun- 
try, full of crceks and marshcs, and cloggcd by thc cneny witt fclled trecs 
an(| other obstacles, to Fort Edward, on the Hu(lson river, the Ancrican 
troops continuing to retire before them. Thc astonistment and alarm which 
t}wse evcnts produced a.mong the Amcricans were naturally grctt. The local 
govcrnmênts of the New England states, as well as thc congress, actcd with 
vigour an(| firmncss in thcir efforts to repcl tlc cn('my. (h'neml Gates was 
sent to take command of the army at Saratoga, ad Arno]d was (lespatch«'d 
by Washington to act un(ler him, with reinforccments ()f troops and guns 
from the main Amcrican army. 
When Burgoyne left Canada, Gencral St. Leg(,r was lettclwd across Lake 
Ontarîo against Fort Stanwix [now Rome, New York], which the Amcrieans 
held. St. Leger was oblige(t [after a battle at Oriskany, Augus/, 6th, 1777, 
wh(-r( the AInerican leader Hcrkilner was mortally woumte(t] to retreat, and 
to abandon his tcnts and large quantities of stores to the garrison. At ttc 
very time that General Burgoyne heard of this disaster, he exl)erienced one 
still more severe in the dofeat of Colonel Baum with a large let'achnmlt of 
German troops at Bennington, 1 whither Burgoyne had sent ttcn for the 
lnrpose of capturing some nagazines of provisions, of wtfict the British 
army stood grcatly in ne(,d. The Americans, under John Stark, augmented 
by contînual accessions of strength, succeeded, aftcr many atta, cks, in breaking 
this corps, which fled into the woods, and left its commmd(,r mortally woumled 
on the field; they then marehed against a force of rive hmdrel grenadiers 
umler Lieutenant-Colonel Breyman, who, after a gallant resistance, was 
obligel to retreat on the main army. The British loss in these two .etions 
exeee(ted six hundred men; and a party of Ameriean loyalists, o thcir way 
to join the artny, having attaehed themsclves to Colmel Baum's corls, w(,re 
deslroyed with it. Notwithstanding these reverses, whieh added greatly to 
the spirit and numbers of the Ameriean forces, Burgoyne determined o 
advmee. Having by unremitting exertions eolleeted provisions for thirty 
days, he erossed the Hudson by means of a bridge of rafts, and, marehing a 
short dist,,'nee along its western bank, he eneamped on the 14th of Scptember 
on the heights of Saratoga, about sixteen toiles from Albany. The Amerieans 
had fallen baek and were now strongly posted [on Bemus Heights] near Still- 
water, about hall way between Saratoga and Albany, and showed a deterlni- 
nation to reeede no further. 
On the 19th of September a sharp encounter took place between part of 
the English right wing under Burgoyne himsclf, and a strong body of the 
encmy under Gates and Arnold. The Britistl relntfined masters of the field, 
but the loss on each side was nearly equal (from rive hundrcd to six hundred 
men). But Burgoync had overestîmated his resources, and in thc very 
beginning of October found diflîculty and distress pressing him hard. The 
[ The remarkable features of Bennington were the facts that the veomanrv of America 
now ventured to &ssail regular troops in intrenchments, and that they von an dverwhelming 
vctory.] 
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Indians and Canadians began to desert him, while, on the other hand, Gates' 
army was continually reinforced by fresh bodies of the militia. 
On the 6th of October Clinton had successfully executed a brillîant enter- 
prise against the two American forts which barred hîs progrcss up the Hudson. 
He had captured them both, with severc losses to the American forces opposcd 
to hin; he had dcstroyed the fleet which the Americans had been forming on 
the Hu(lson, under the protection of their forts, and the upward river was 
laid open to his squadron. Ail dcpcnded on the fortune of the column with 
which P, urgoyne, on the eventful 7th of Octobcr, 1777, advanced against the 
American position. But directly the British line began to advancc, tle 
American gemral, with admirable skill, caused Gencral Poor's and Gcncral 
Leonard's brigades to nmke a sudden and vehemcnt rush against its lcft, and 
at the saine time sent Colonel Morgan, with his rifle corps and other troops, 
an()unting to fifteen hundrcd, to turn thc right of thc English. The Eglish 
c.'mnon wcre repcatcdly taken and retaken, Arnold himself setting the example 
of the most daring personal bravery, and charging more than once, swor(| in 
ha(|, ito the English ranks. On th(, British side General Fraser fcll mor- 
tally woundcd. Burgoyne's whole force was now compelled to retrcat towards 
their camp. Thc Anericans, pursuing thcir success, assaulted it in sevcral 
l)laces with remarkable impctuosity, and capturcd baggage, tents, artillcry, 
and a ste)re of :mmunition, which thcy were great]y in need of. Burgoyne 
()w took up his last position on thc hcights near Saratoga, and, hcmmed in 
by the cnêy, who refused any encounter, an(! baffied in all his attempts at 
finding :t p:th ()f escape, he there lingered until famine compelled him fo 
capitulate. ()n h(, 17th the convention of Saratoga was carried into effect. 
Fivc t]ous.'m(] sevcn hundrcd and ninety mon surrcndered themse]ves as 
pris()ners.  The ,ick an(t wounded left in the camp when the Britist retreated 
to Snratoga, togeth(,r with the nunbcrs of thc British, German, and Cana(lian 
trooI)s who wcre killed, w()undc(l, or taken, and who had descrt(;d in the 
pr(,ce(|ing part of thc expcdition, werc reckoned to be four thousand six hun- 
dred and (,ighty-nine.v 

WASItINGTON LOSES TWO BATTLES AND THE CAPITAL; THE CONWAY CABAL 

Tlm joy of the Amcricans, especially those of the northern states, was 
almost beyond bounds, an(t, as might be expected, thc military reputation of 
Gares stood very high--nay, even for the time outshonc that of Washington, 
whose loss of Philadelphia, of which we have yet to speak, was placed unfa- 
vçurably beside the surrcnder of a whole British army. As soon as the sur- 
render of Burgoync was known, the British garrison at Ticon(tcroga destroyed 
the works and rctired to Canada. Clinton, with Tryon and his tory forces, 
on the saine intelligence, dismantled the forts on the Hudson, and having 
burned every house within their reach, and done ail the damage in their 
power, rcturned to New York. 
The main army of Great Britain was that which Washington had to deal 
with in New Jersey and the vicinity. After much uncertainty as to the 
intentions of the British general, he suddenly appeared in the Chesapeake, 

[ "Even of those great conflicts in which hundreds of thousands have been engagext and 
tens of thousands have fallen, nonc has been more fruitful of results than this surrender at 
Saratoga. I t not merely changed the relations of England and the feelings of Europe towards 
these insurgent colonies, but it has modified, for ail rime to corne, the connection betwcen 
every colony and cvery parent stat«,."--EL OF STANHOPE. w] 
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and landing, prepared to advance against Philadelphia (August 25th). Wash- 
ington immêdiatcly marchcd his entirê army of about êlcven thousand to 
stop the progrcss of thc enemy. Notwithstanding thc superior umber-- 
about sevcntccn thousand--opposed to him, Washington decidcd that battlê 
must bc givcn for the sake of Philadelphia. After wrious skirmishes, a 
general engagement took place by the Brandywine, resulting in the defeat 
of thc Amcricans (Septcmbcr llth) with a loss of about one thousand. But 
so little wcrc they dispiritcd that thêir commander dccided upon immcdi- 
atcly fighting a second b'tttle, which was prevcntcd only by a grcat storm. 
Washington thon withdrcw towards the interior, and How«, took possession 
of l'hiladelphia (Scptcmber 26th). Not yet willing to abandon the city, 
Washington attacke(l the main division of thc British encapcd at Gcrman- 
town. At the vcry moment of victory, owing to :t heavy fog, a panic seized 
the Ancricans, and they retreated (Oct()ber 4th) with a loss of about a thou- 
sand. There was no hclp for Philadelphia; it w,'s dëcided]y ]()st. Thc con- 
trast bctween thc defeat of Burgoyne and thc loss of Ptiladclphia was made 
a matter of reproach to the commander-in-chier. Let hi akc his own 
defen(;e: "] was left," he sttys, "to fight two battles, in or(ler, if possible, to 
save Philadelphia, with less numbers than compos(,d the arny of ny antag- 
onist. Hal t|e saine spirit pervaded the peoplc of this and the neigtbouring 
states as the states of New York and New England, we night belote this 
time have had General Howe nearly i the situation of Gmmral Burgoyne, 
with this (tifference--that tle former would never have been out, of reaeh of 
his ships, whilst the latter inereased his tanger ev(,ry step he took." More 
than this, Washington eonduete(t his operations in a district where great 
disaffeetion to the Ameriean cause eut off supplies for tle army ad intelli- 
gence of the enemy. To have done what he did, notwithstanding these 
embarrassments, was greater, than a vietory. 
One enterprise of the year is not to be passed over. Captain Wiekes, of 
the cruiscr Reprisal, after distinguishing himself in the West Indies, sailed for 
France in the autumn of 1776. Eneouragcd by his sueeess in making prizes 
in the bay of Biseay, Wiekes started on a eruise rount Ireland i the following 
summer. Attended by the Lexington and the Dolphin, the Reprisal swept 
th(, Irish an(t the English seas of their merchantmen. But on the way to 
America the Lexington was captured, and the Repri.sal, with the gallant 
Wi«kes :md all his cr(,w, was lost on the coast of Newfoundland. It was for 
the navy, of which Wickes was so great an ornament, that  national flag 
had l)een a(lopte(1 in the summer of his cruise (June 14th). 
"I sec plainly," wrote La Fayette to Washington at the close of the 
year, "that America tan defend hersclf, if proper nmasures are taken; but I 
begin to fear that she may be lost by herself and her own sons. When I was 
in Europe, I thought that here ahnost every man was a loyer of liberty, and 
would mther (lie free than lire a slave. You can conceive my astonishment 
when I saw that toryism was as apparently profcssed as whiggism itself." 
"We nust not," replied Washington, "in so great a contest, cxpect to meet 
with nothing but sunshine." These mournful complaints, this cheerful answer, 
referred to an intrigue that had been formed against Washington for the 
purpose of displacing him from his command. Generals Gates and Miffiin, 
both members of the board of war, lately organiscd, with Conway, an Irish 
general in the service, wêre at the head of a cabal which was secretly sup- 
ported by somc members of congress. Had their unworthy plots prevailed, 
had their anonymous letters to the civil authorities and their underhand 
appeals to military men succeeded, Washington would have been superseded 
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by Gates or by Lee, it was uncertain which, both of British birth, both of 
far more selfishness than magnanimity, of far more pretension than power. 
Gatcs, as we shall read hereafter, met the most utter of all the dcfcats, Lee 
conducted thc most shaneful of all the rctreats, in which the Amcricans 
wêre involved. Happily for the struggling nation, these men wcre hot its 
leaders. The cabal in which they wcre involved fell asunder, yet without 
crushing them beneath its ruins. They retained their oflïccs and thcir honours, 
as well as W ashington. 

YLLEY FORGE AND TItE FRENCH ALLIANCE 

The experience of tl(, past twelvom(mlh ha.(l giv(,n Waslfigton more con- 
fidence in Iris soldiers. He ha(t had tine to l(,an tiroir better points, their 
enthusiasm, their endurance, their devotion Tle winter t'ollowing the loss 
of Phi]adelphia was one of cruel sufferings, and th(, «mn(,r in which they 
were borne fornmd a new 
link between the troops a(t 
the eomlander. His re- 
monstr:mces against the 
jcalousies of c()ngress are 
aeeompanied by rcprescnta- 
tionsof th('agonies of thc ' 
or the smallest devihtion 
from truth, it may be said 
tiret lo history now extant ', ,,.['?" :'' 
can furnish an instance of 
an arIny's suffering such 
hardships as ours hs donc, . 
bearing them with the saine 
patience and fortitude. To 
sec me without clothes to WANHINGTON'S HEADQUARTERS, ALLEY FORGE 
cover their akedness, with- 
out blmkets to lie on, without shoes (for the want of which their marches 
might be traced by the blood from their feet), and almost as often without 
provisions as with them, marchg through frost and snow, and at Christmas 
taking up their winter quarters within a day's march of the enemy, without 
a house or hut to covcr them, till they eouht be built, and submitting witt- 
out a murmur, is a proof of patience and obedience which, in my opi,ion, 
can scarce bc parallelcd." This story, at once so hcroic and so d, is dated 
from Valley Forge.d 
However sel£h their motives, unless the French had given the Amerîcans 
encouragement and large ancial advances, and finally soldiers and ships, 
unless they had taken upon themsclves the burden of a war with England, it 
is hard to sec how thc American cause could ever have won, requiring sevcn 
years as it did to succeed. The cordial enthusiasm o the Frencb is vividly 
contrasted Mth the apathy of the Americans in a letter from Colonel du 
Portail, bfigadier-general of American troops, wfitten to the Frcnch minister 
of war, in which he says, "ere is more enthusiasm for this revolution in 
any café in Paris than there is in all the United Colonies together." 
The diplomats abroad, Silas Deane, Benjamin Franklin, Arthur Lee, and 
later John Adams, who were trying to borrow moncy and excite hostility 
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towards England, were themselves quarrellhg at every stop. Of Benjamin 
Franklin, who was permanently cstablishing himself in the French heart as 
one of the grcatcst minds in all history, and was unconsciously sowing the 
seeds for the French Revolution that should overthrow the Bourbons who 
aided his country, John Adans, his eminent colleaguc, wrote home: "Franklin 
is a wit and a hunourist, I ow. He may be a philosophcr, for what I 
know. But he is not a sufficient statesman for all the business he is in. He 
is too oll, too infirm, too indolent md dissipatel to be suf5cient for all thesc 
ttfings, to be ambssador, secretary, admiral, consular agent, etc." Whcn, 
howevcr, ttm hopes of the colonists seemed to bc at their lowcst ebb, there 
was another tichd wave of good news which, as in the case of Burgoyne's 
capitulatim, ]ifted tle whole country te» new efforts. There was to fol]ow 
anottmr afternath of distress and despair, but thé; c«mse was ineasurably 
advance(l. After a long delay, a treaty was na¢le between France and tt¢; 
lhite¢t States (,hmuary 30th-February 6th, 1778) an¢t ratitied May 5th. The 
new,s caused even greatcr dismay in England than it excited joy in Anerica.a 

THE BRITISII EYACUATE PHILADELPH1A; BATTLE OF MONMOUTH; FRENCII 
CO-OPERATION 

For three years ha(l the British arnfies conten(led against the rebels. 
They he, ld New York, Newport, Plfiladelphia, the l()w('r banks of the Hudson 
and of the Delaware. This was all. Nothing had been, nothing, it must lmve 
almost secmed, (;oul(t be, gained cxcept upon the toast; the interior was 
untcnable, if not unconqucrable. 4nd what l:d been lost? Twenty thou- 
san(l troops, hun(lreds of vessels, nillions of treasure" to say nothing of the 
colonial conmerce, once so precious, and now so wortlfless. It might well 
strike the ministry tht they must wfl back thcir colofies by some other means 
than w,r, e, specially if the French were to be parties i the strife. Accor(1- 
ig]y, Lord North laid be.fore parlitment a bill renomwing the purl)()se ot" 
taxing Anmrica, and another providing for commissioners to bring a, bout a 
reconciliation (February 17th). The bills were passcd, and three commis- 
sioners w(,rc appointc(t to act with thc military and the naval (:ommanders 
in procuring, thc submission of the United States. To tlmir proposais con- 
gress returne(1 an answer on the anniversary of Bunker Hill, refusing to clter 
into any ncgotiations until the indepen(lence of the nation was recognised. 
Desirous of concentrating his forces b(,fore the French app(,arcd in the 
fi(,ld, Sir Henry Clinton, now the British commander-in-chier, evaeuated 
Philadclphia (,June 18th). Washington instantly set out in pursuit of the 
enemy. Coming up with them in a fcw days, he ordered General Lee, com- 
man(ting the van of the army, to begin the attack in the morning. L(,(, began 
it by making a retreat, notwithstanding the remonstrances of La Fayette, 
who had held thc command until within a few hours. But for Washington's 
coming up in time to arrest the flight of the troops under Lee, and to protect 
the, a(tvance of his own soldiers, the army wouht have been lost. As it was, 
he formed his line and drove the British from the fi(,l(t of Monmouth (June 
28th). They stole away in the night, and reached N(w York with still more 
loss from desertion than from battlc.d 
A curious instance of the risk of accepting public tradition is a famous 
story of this battle of Monmouth and Washington's rebuke to Lee for retreating. 
Aceording to thc popular]y accepted legend, Washington dcnounced Lee's 
cowardice with a rcsounding oath, the only ont ho had cvcr bccn hcard to 
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use. As a marrer of fact Washington was by no mcans an infrequent em- 
ployer of profanity, and a diligent search of the court-martial records which 
profess to give Washgton's ect words on this battle-field show that, 
whi]e he was greatly excited, he uscd no hint of profanity, and it was his 
manner and not his language that betrayed his intense disgust. Tlfis drove 
Lee to write an indignant letter to Washington. A court«nartial was held, 
md he was suspcndcd for twelve nonths. Lter he wrote a disrespectful 
letter to congress and was disnfissed the scrviee.a 
In the far West there were nothig but border forays until 1778, when 
Major George Rogers Clark lcd  regulr exl»editio tgainst the frontier 
posts of the enemy, in the wîlderness in the far Northwest, now the states of 
Indian and Illinois. On the 4th of July they captured Kaskaskia. On 
the 9th they took the village of Cahokia, sixty niles farthcr up the river; 
and finally, î August, the stronger British post of Vineennes, on the Wabash, 
fell into their hands. Aeting in the eapacity of a peaeemaker, Clark was 
working suceessfully towr{Is the pacification of the western tribes, when, in 
ttm montt of January, 1779, the connnandr of the British fort at Detroit 
retook Vincemes. With one hun(lred and seveniy-fiw, men Clark pene- 
trated the drealful wildcrness a htm(lred nfiles from thc Ohio. For a wholc 
week thcy traversed the "dromm(1 lands" of Illin()is, suff«ring every priva- 
tion froIn w('t,, c(l(1, anl htmger. When they arrive(l at the Little Wabash, 
at a point where the forks of the stream are tierce nfil«s a])arl, tley found 
the interveing spaee cover<d witt water 1o the deptl of thr,e feet. The 
points of dry land wcre rive toiles part, an<l all that <list:mc<, those hardy 
sl{li(,rs, in t,te moth of February, wa(lel tI' eoll snow-tlo,l i l, he forest,, 
sometimes arnq)it (le('p They arriv(,(l in sight of Vinc(,m(,s ( the lStl 
(Fel)runry, 1779), and the next nmring at (la, wh, with lheir faces blaekene(l 
witl gunl)ow(l(,r , to nak(, tlenselves apI)(,a,r hi(l(,os, th('y cross(,(l the river 
in  boat ami 1)uste(I towar(ls the town. ()n ttc 2()th l,h( stril)eS and stars 
were a, gai unfurlel ow'r the fort ai Vic(,nnes an(t a (:apture(t garrison. Ha(1 
arme(l nen (lrol)l)('(l from the clou(ls, the people an(1 sol(liers at Vieennes 
couhl hot tmvo 1)een ntore astoished than a.t th(, al)parition (ff these troops, 
for it seemel impossille for lhm to have travcrsed the (lelged country. 
[The comtry was organisel as part of Virginia under the n:me of Illinois 
County.]z 
The t]ird a(l last perîod of the war extends from July, 1778, to .lanuary, 
1784, rive years and a hall. Ils eharaeteristies are the alliance of the Fr,neh 
with the Amerieans and the concentration of the more in,portant operations 
in tte Southern States. 
Th¢, first minister of France to the United States, M. Gérard, «:ame aeeom- 
p,miel by a fleet an(t army, under D'Estaing (,luly). "lJnforeseen and 
unfavourable eireumstanees," as Washington wrote, "lessened the importance 
of the Freneh services in a great degree." In the first place, the arrival 
was just late enough to miss the opportunity of surprising the British fleet 
in the Delaware, hot to mmtion the British army on its retreat to New York. 
In the next place, the French vessels proved to be of too great lraught to 
penetrate the ehannel and eo-operate in an attaek upon New York. Thus 
disappointing and tisappointed, D'Estaing engaged in an enterprise against 
Newport, still in British hands. It proved another failure, but hot through 
the Freneh alone, the Ameriean troops that were to enter the island at the 
north being grea*ly beMndhand. The same day that thev took their lace 
der Sullivan, Géene, and La Fayette, the Freneh left teirs at the ower 
end of the island in order to meet the British fleet arriving from New York 
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(August 10th). A severe storm prevented more than a partial engagement; 
but D'Estaing returned to Newport only to plead the injuries received in 
the gale as compelling his retirement to Boston for repairs. The orders of 
the French government had been peremptory that in case of any damage to 
the fleet it should put into port at once. So far was D'Estaing from avoiding 
action on personal grounds, that when La Fayette hurried to Boston to 
persuade his eountrymen to return, the commander offered to serve as a 
volunteer until the fleet should be refitted. The Amerieans, however, talked 
of desertion and of ineffieieneyso freely, indeed, as to affront their faithful 
La Fayette. 
At the saine time large nmnbers of them imitated the very course which 
they censured, by deserting their own army. The remaining forces retreated 
fron their lines to the northern end of the island, an<t, after an engagement, 
withdrew to the mainland (August 30th). It required all the gool offices 
of La Fayett«, of Washington, and of congress to keep the peace between 
the Americans and theîr allies. D'Estaing, soothe<l by thc language of those 
whom h<, most respected, was provoked, on the other hand, by the hostîlîty 
of the mttsses, both in the army ,nd amongst the people. Collisions between 
his men and the Bostonians kept up his <lisgust, and, when his fleet was 
repaired, he sailed for the West Indies in November. 

DISCOURAGEMENT OF WASHINGT()N 

The summer and autmm passe(t away without any further exertions of 
monent upon the American si(te. OT the part of thc British there was 
nothing attmnpted that would hot have been far better unattempted. Ma- 
rauding parties from Newport went tgainst New Bclford and Fairhaven. 
Others from New York went aginst Little Egg Harbor. Torics md In(lians 
"a collection of banditfi," as they were rightly stylcd by Wshington 
desccnded from the northcrn country to wreak nassaere at Wyoning and at 
Cherry Valley. The war seeme(l to be ssunfing  new character; it ws one 
of ravages unworthy of any cause. 
Affairs were agah at a low sta, te amongst tlc Americans. "The common 
in terests of America," wrote Washington t the dose of 177,, "are mouldering 
and sinking into irretriovable ruin." Ws he, who had never despairel, t 
lcngth despairing? There was reson fo do so. "If I were to be c,lled 
upon," he sai(|, "fo |raw a picture of the times nd of mcn, from what I 
bave seen, heaï(1, and in part know, I should in one word say tht idleness, 
dissiption, .'m( extravagance seem to tmvc lid fast holà! upon most of them; 
th,t spceulation, peculation, and an insatiable thirst for ricles scem to tmve 
got the better of evcry other consideration, and almost of every order of 
men; tht prty disputes and personal quarrels arc the gret business of the 
dy; whilst the momentous eoneerns of an cmpire,  great and aeeumulating 
debt, ruined finances, depreciated money, and want of credit, whieh in its 
consequenees is thc wnt of everything, are but secondry considerations, 
and postponed from dy to day, from week to week, s if out affirs wore tbe 
most promising aspect. After dmwing this picturc, which from my soul I 
bclieve to be  true one, I need not repent to you that I am ,lrmed, and 
wish to see my countrymen roused." This gloomy sketeh is of the govern- 
mentcongress nd the various officiais at Philadelphi. Wht was truc of 
the government was truc of thc people, sve only the dimînishing mthcr 
than ineresing class to whieh we have frequently referred s eonstituting 
the strength of the nation. 
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BRITISH SUCCESSES IN THE SOUTH AND NORTH 

A border warfare had been carried on during two successive sumrners 
(1777-1778) between east Florida and Georgia. At the close of 1778 a 
serious invasion of Georgia was planned by thc British commander. Savan- 
nah was takcn (December 29th). An Amcrican force, under General Ashe, 
was routcd at Brier Creck, and Georgia was lest (Match 4th, 1779). A few 
months later Sir James Wright, the royal govcrnor at thc beginning of the 
war, rcturned and set, up thc provincial govcrnment once more. 
The conqucror of Georgia aspired te become the conqueror of Carolina. 
With chosen troops and a numerous body of Indians, Prevost set out against 
Charleston. He was met beforc that town by the legion undcr Count Pulaski, 
the Pole, but Pulaski's men wcre scattcrcd, and Prevost presse(t on. Thc 
approach of General Lincoln with his army compcllc(t the British te retire 
(May 12th). The Americans werc by no nl(,ans disposed te ac(tuiescc in the 
loss of Georgia. On thc reappearance of the Frcnch Itcet, under D'Estaing, 
aftcr a successful cruisc in thc West Indies, he consented te join Gencral 
Lincoln in an attack on Savannah in Septcmber. But he w,'ts too appr(,hen- 
sive of bcing surprise(t by the British fleet, as well as too (tcsirous of getting 
back te the larger oi)crations in the West ]ndies, te be a useful ally. The 
impatience of D'Estaing precil)itated an assault upon the town (Octobcr 9th), 
in which Pulaski fell, and bott the French an(t th(; A(:ricans suffere(t great 
loss. The Frcnch sailê(! southwar(l; the Americans retire(1 te the interior, 
leaving S:vannat te It('. 
The operations in the norlh during the year were of alt()gether inferior 
importa(.e. Washington could hold only a defensive attiI«de. A ga]lant 
party, under the gallant "Ma(| Anthony" Wayne, surl)rised Ils(,. strong works 
which ttc British had constructed at Stony Point (,luIy 15th), and, though 
oblige(l te evacuate them, (lestroye(| them, and r(,covere(I the Hu(tson, that 
the part whieh la(1 becn recetly taken frein the Americans. Th( fortifica- 
ti()n of West Point was m(lcrtake as an a(l(|itional safeguard. Seine months 
later, apl)rehesions of the French ilcet induce(t the British comman(ler te 
(lraw i his outposts on the Itudson and te cvac, uate NewI)or/ in October. 
These moveets, effectcd without loss, or cven collision, wcre thc on]y oncs 
of any strong bearing upon the issue of the war.d 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE ON THE REVOLUTIONARY NAVY 1 

The battles of the Revolution were fought on the sea as often as on the 
land, and te as much purpose. The losses inflicted on thcir enemîes by the 
United Statcs in their naval warfarc were more constant, and probably more 
scrious, than any losses which they infiicted elsewhere. The captures which 
the English navy made by no means compcnsated England for the losses 
which she sustained. In such a contest, it generally proves that thc ficher 
combatant is he who pays the most. The loss of an English Indiaman or a 
Mediterranean trader was but poorly compensated by the capture of evcn a 
dozen American schooners laden with salt fish and clapboards. 
It is certain that, as thc war went on, many more than seventy thousand 
Americans fought thcir enemy upon the sea. On the other hand, the reader 
[ Reproduced by permission from Winsor's History o Americzt. Copyright, 1887, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 
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knows that there was no one time when sevcnty thousand men were enrollcd 
in the armies of the United States on shore. The magnitude of thc injury 
inflicted upon the English trade by these vessels may be judged by such 
a comparison as is in our power of the respective forces. In the year 1777 
the whole number of officers and men in the English navy was cighty-scvcn 
thousand. There were at the saine timc very considerable naval forces in the 
employ of thc several states and of the United S'acs government. Man for 
man, thc numerical forces engaged by the two parties werc hot vcry much 
unlike. In thc Atlantic Ocean the Americans seem to have outnumbered 
the English. 
The French ally D'Estaing was not averse to a contest. On the 10th of 
August, 1778, with the advantage of a fresh north win(l, he had taken his 
squa(h'on to sea. The English admiral, Howe, slipped his cablcs and went to 
sc also. D'Estaing (tid not avoid a battle, and, in the gale which followe(l, 
engaged the rear of the Englîsh flect. But his own fl,gship, the Languedoc, 
was dismasted in the gale, and, after communicating with Sullivm again, he 
went round to Boston to refit. Samuel Cooper, in a ]etter, is well aware that 
there w,s some popular disappointment becausc the count d'Estaing had 
hot done more. But he resumes the whole by saying: "The very sound of 
his aid occsioncd the ewcuation of Philadelphi by the British army; his 
presence suspcnded the operation of a vast British force in thesc states, by 
sea and l,nd ; it anim:tte(t our own efforts; it protected our co,st :m(l navi- 
gation, obliging the cnemy to kcep their mcn-of-war :m(| cruisers collecte(l, 
and facilit:te(| out necessary supplies from abroad. By (lrawing thê powcrful 
squa(lron of Admiral Byron to these se,s, it gave security to the i.lan(|s of 
France in th(, West Indies, and equilibrium to ber naval power in the Chan- 
(,1, and , (teci(|e(| superiority in the Mediterrancan." 
When it is remembercd thttt, in thc evcnts of the summer an(| ,'tutumn of 
177, the English lost twcnty vessels in thcir collisions with D'lstting's 
flect, it must be grantcd that its exploits wcre by no mcans inconsi(lcrable.y 

NAVAL ENCOUNTERS; PAUL JONES TAKES TItE SERAPIS 

The first comman(Ier-in-chief of the lavy, or high a<tmiral, was Ezeki(l 
Hopkins, of Rhode Island, whom congress had commissioncd as such in 
December, 1775. He first went against Dunmore, on the coast of Virginia. 
He also wcnt to the Bahamas, and captured the town of New Providence 
and its govcrnor. Sailing for home, ho captured some British vesscls off thc 
east, end of Long Island, and with these prizes he went into Narragansett 
Bay. In the mean while Paul Jones  and Captain Barry were doing goo<l 
service, and New England cruiscrs wcre greatly annoying English shipping on 
the coast. In 1777 Doctor Franklin, under the authority of congrcss, issu(,d 
commissions to naval oflîcers in Europe. Expeditions were fitted out in French 
seaports, and these produced great alarm on the British coasts. While these 
things were occurring in European waters, captains Bi<talle, Manly, M'NeiI, 
Hinman, Barry, and others were making many prizes on the American coasts.z 
In 1778, Jones, cruising on the coast of Great Britain, from the Lan(l's 
End to Solway Firth, where as yet thc American flag had never ventured, 
ruade a desccnt on the Scotch coast near Kirkcudbright, and plundered the 
[ John Paul Jones was born in Scotland in 1747, and came to Virginia in boyhood. He 
entered the Amcrican naval service in 1775, and was active during the whole war. He was 
afterwards ve--active in the Russian service, against the Turks, in the Black Sea, and was 
created rear-acmiral in the Russian navy. He died in Paris in 1782.x] 
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house of the earl of Selkirk, whcre, tradition says, he had once live(! as ser- 
vant, and a second by night on the Cumberland coast, at Whitehaven, where 
he spiked thc guns in the fort and burned one or two vessels. For a whole 
summer ho kept thc northwestern coast of England and the southern coast 
of Scotland in a continual state of alarm, and madc his name one of terrer. 
The ncxt year ho returncd te cruise on the eastern coast, no longer with 
single ship, but a squadron, manncd by Frcnch and Americans. This squad- 
ton consisted of the Bonhomme Richard, of forty guns, which ho himself com- 
mandcd, thc Alliance, of thirty-six, the Pallas, a frigate of thirty-two, and 
two othcr smaller vcssels. Cruising with these slfips, he fell in with a British 
mcrcht-flect on its return frein thc Baltic, under convoy of Captain Pearson, 
with thc Serapis, of ferry-four guns, and a smaller frigate; and one of the 
most desperatc naval engagements on record took place off Flamborough 
Hca(1. About seven o'clock in the cvcning Paul Joncs in thc Bonhomme 
Richard egage(t Ctptain Pearson in thc Serapi, thc ships advancing ncarer 
and nearer, un til tt l(ngth they droppe(l alongside of ca.ch other, hcad and 
stcrn, and se close tha. the muzzlcs of the guns gratcd. [When at a sudd(,n 
slacking in the American tir(,, Pcarson call(,d out te J()ncs, "Have you struck ?" 
Jones Illa(|o his f«mous answer, "I lave net begun te fight !"] In this close 
conact, tt(' actiot cottinuetl with the greatcst fury til] hall past ten, during 
which time ,lones, who lm(l the greaWr number of nen, vainly attenpte(t 
te board, :m(l the Scrapis was set on tire ten or twclve times. After a des- 
l)craW ad lst :tttcmpt, te boar(l Paul Joncs, Cal)tain Pearson haule(l (town 
bis colours, two thir(ls of his men being kille(l or woun(h(t, an(1 his mainmast 
gotw by tt boar(1. Th( Bonhomme Richard was in little better condition, 
for, te :t(l(l te ber misfortutws, the Alliace, coming Ul in the (tarkncss and 
cofusiot «)f the night, an(t nfistaking ber for the encmy, had fired a broad- 
si(le ito ber, net (liscovcrig his errer till the glare of the burning Serapis 
ha(l r(-veal(,(l it. 1 T]e next (ttty Paul Jones wxs obligcd te quit his ship, and 
sh( sak al, sea ahnost imme(tiately, with, it is sai(t, great numbers of the 
wo(l((l on boar(t. Of the thrce hun(tred and scv('nty-five en whom she 
carried, three htm(lred werc killed or woun(l(,d. The Palla,s capture(t the 
Cout, le.'s o] Scarborougb, and Jones, on the 6th of October, succceded in 
carrying ]ris shattere(1 vessels into the waters of the Texel.s 
Bec:ruse of lfis aehievement of the apparently impossible, and becausê of 
his having becn a Scotchman, a British subject t)y birtl, who enlisted with 
Amerieans and preye(t upon British commerce, English historians like English 
oIlïicers of the time regarded Paul Jones as only a pirate and unjustly accused 
hin of actual theft. The captain of the Serapis insulted him even in the 
moment of surrendering te him; thc English historian Stcdman m ealls lim 
"a ruffian commander," and has only this praise for his indomitable courage, 
"None but a dcspera(to would have continued thc engagement." And yet, 
it was this despera(lo who first fiung the American flag at a masthcad, and 
who first carried it into an English port.a 

FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 

A cause of anxiety and distress was the depreciation of the paper cur- 
rency. At the close of 1778 a dollar in specie could scarcely be obtained 
for forty in bills. But the very paper was fluctuating in value. Hencc  
[ The A lliance was commanded by Pierre Landais, who was extremely jealous of Jones' 
whose crew always insisted that Landais fired into them with full intention. Landais shortly 
after went insane.] 
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set of men arose, who, speculating on this currency, amassed immense wealth, 
while honest men and the nation itself were reduced to beggary.s George 
Washington vividly cxprcssed the condition of affairs when he wrote that "it 
required a wagonload of money to buy a wagonload of provisions." But the 
finances of the colonies would have been in far sadder plight had it not been 
for the Herculettn energies of Robert Morris. According to W. G. Sumncr, z 
"the only man in the history of the world who ever bore the title of super- 
intendent of finance was Robert Morris of Philadelphia." Hc ought to have 
hd a peculiar title, for the office he filled las never had a parallel. Among 
his retrenctments, for instance, ws thc cutting down of $10,525  month in 
commissary salaries. Thîs saving alone paid for 3,278 rations a day. Robert 
Morris wts, like Washington and everyonc else in authority, the victim of 
opposition and distrust. Although hê had been one of the most brilliant 
financiers in the history of the world, after the war was over he was unablê 
to mariage his own aff,irs and went into bnkruptcy, dying very poor. He 
ws of British birth, and was a good offset to the other British contributions 
to the Americn cause--Coaway, who tried to schcme Washington out of 
«ffice, and the tritor General Charles Lee, who ws very nearly granted the 
chier commnd of the rmy.a 

DISASTERS IN THE SOUTII; GATES AT CAMDEN 

The war was g:thcring fresh eombatants. Spain, after vainly offering her 
me(liation between Grcat Britail an(t France, cntcre(t into t]w lists on the 
si(le of the latter 1)ower, June, 1779. Ther(, was no thougtit of the Unite(1 
States in tlw trans:wtion. ,]ohl Jay, hastily appointe(l minister to Spain in 
Septembêr, could hot obt:ti a recoglfition of American indepcndence. But 
the United States ]milcd the entrancc of a new natioli into the area. It was 
so much against their enemy, however little it was for themselves. The 
beginning of 1780 behcld large (tetaclimênts from the British at New York, 
under Clinton, tlm conmander-in-chief himself, ()n their way southwar(1. 
(,harleston, twice alr('n(ly assailed in vain, was the first object. The sicge 
began April I I th, with rive thousand British a.gainst fifteen hundred Amer- 
icas; the numbers afterwar(ls increasing to eight th()usand on the British 
si(le and threc thousand on the American. The naval forces of the attack 
and the defence wer(, still more uncqual. Lincoln, yet in command of the 
southern army, nmde t br,ve resistance, but was of course overpowered. 
The loss of Charleston (May 12th) was followed by ttie loss of thc state, or the 
grcater part of it. Three expeditions, thc chief under Lord Cornwallis, pene- 
tratcd into the interior without meeting any repulse. So complete was the 
prostration of South Carolina that Clinton returned to New York in June, 
leaving Cornwallis to retain and to extcnd the cn(tucst which had been ruade. 
All w:s hot yet lost. The partisans of South Carolina, like thosc of 
Georgia, held out in the upper country, whcnce they ma(te frequent (tescents 
upon the British posts. The names of Thomas Suinter and Francis Marion 
rccall many a chivalrous enterprise. Continental troops and militia were 
Inarctfing from the north under De Kalb, the companion of La Fayctte in his 
voyage, and under Gares, who assumcd the command in North Carolina 
(July). Thence entering South Carolina in the hope of recovering it from its 
conquerors, Gates encountered Cornwallis ncar Camden, and, although much 
superior in numbers, was routed--the militia of North Carolina and Vîrginia 
leavîng the few continental troops to bear the brunt of the battle in vain. 
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The brave De Klb fell a sacrifice upon the fiel(| (August 16th). Two days 
afterwr(ts Suinter was surprise(l by the British cavalry under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tarleton, and his party scattced. Marion was at thc samc timc 
dr]vc into North Carolina.d 
Gantes' popularity, gined by profiting fro Schuyler's good work in the 
Burgoyne cmpaign, never recovercd (he shock of Camden whcn he was 
bctcn by an inferior number. He was accused of cowardicc and incom- 
petcncy, ml  court of inquiry propose(! but never held, as his successor, the 
brillitt Nttm,ifl Greene, deended him. He bas found a recent advocate 
in Edwar{t Chaming, bb who praises Gates' plans, and says that the defeat 
was (i tle worls of Stevens, a Virginia oflicer) "brought on by the damned 
cowardly b:haviour f tlc militia."a 

ARNOLD'S TREASON AT WEST POINT (1780 A.D.) 
The utmost gloom hung over the Anerican affairs in the north. A scheme 
of tre:tso)), i) tte very bosom of the Am(,rican camp, came to light, which fell 
like a thun(tert)()lt ()n thc country, h) September a plot w«s laid for betray- 
i)g the iportant for(ress «)f West t)oint, a)tl other i)osts ()f t]e ltighl«mds, 
into the tmn(ls of (h(, ('nemy, the traitor b('ing no other than Arnoht, the 
)()st I)rilli:mt ()fic(,)" a(l o)e «)f the mos(, honoured in the Anerican ar)ty. 
A)')()I(I, low(,ver, wit] all lis fine qualities as  soldier, had in many casez 
slown g('at wat of inWgrity an(t (ti»:regar(1 of the rights of others; never- 
t]('l(,ss )is v«]ottr :)(1 his ))my bril]iant achievem(,nts had ctst his fau]ts 
it() the sha,(le an(1 l)lac(,(1 hi) in conmand at l'hilttdelplitt. Th(,r«, however, 
iris co)(tuct t)(1 giv(,) fise to nuch dissatisfaction. He liv(,d it so expensive 
a styl(' as fo 1)(,et)m(, ivolv(,(l in (let)t, to fr(,c hi)self frot) whi«h he entere(1 
intc) ))erct,)(ile a(l 1))'iv«teerig Sl)eCUl:rtios. This mo(te of living and these 
speculatio le(! to the înterference ()f c()ngrcss, which required that Wash- 
igton (t(,livcr li) a r(,t)ri))«m(1.  tlis debts and money ditticulties caused 
],i) îo )'('(l,t('s(, t)ut in v:ti,  lo:m from the French ninister. The saine 
(::ms(,s [co))l)i)e(l wit] i(ligatio a(, ttw ristakes of congr(ss, with doubt of 
(1(' 1)ossi])ili(i('s of sua«(,si'ully warring with England, and with jealousy of 
o(her ()i!ie(,rs),ore fav<)ured] tm(l alrea(ly led him to open a secret correspond- 
(,),c( with Sir Henry Clinton. Tle strong and very important post of West 
l'oint, witl i(,s neighbouring dependencies and one wing of tte army, were 
)()w in(rustc(l to tlc custo(ly :md conduct of Generfl Arnold. An interview 
was eccssary with some confidential British agent, and M:,jor André, with 
wh<) Arnol(l ]ad already carried on a correspondence un(ler the feigne(t 
name of Gustavus and Anderson, vohmteercd for this purpose. The out- 
li(,s of the t))'oject wcre that Arold should make such a disposition of the 
wing under his commnd as shouhl enable Sir Henry Clinton to surprise their 
strong posts and btterics, :m(1 throw the troops so entircly into his hands 
that they must in(,vitably either lay down their arms or be eut to pieces on 
[ Nothing could b(' more delica than the form of this reprimand, which was at once a 
fatherly rebuke tmd a noble exhortation. Though it has been considercd somewhat ac- 
ryphal, there are mtmy reasons for accepting it as given by Marbois: ce "When Amold w 
[;rougtt bcforc hin," ays Mtrbois, "he kindly dressed him, saying, 'Out profoesion is the 
chastest of all. Evcn the show of a fault taishes the lustre of our finit achievemen. 
The least inadvernce may rob us of the public favour, so hard  be acquîred. I reprimand 
you for having forgotten hat, in proportion as you h render yourself formidable  out 
enemies, you should have bccn arded and mperate in your deportment m your feHow 
eitizens. Exhibit anew those noble qualities which have placed you on the list of out most 
valued commanders. I wiH myself furnish you,  far  it may be in my power, with oppor- 
tunities of rcgaînîng the esteem of your country.' "] 
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the spot. Such a blow, it was deemed, would bc irrevocable. The British 
sloop-of-war Vulture, with Major André on board, ascended the Hudson. A 
boat was sent off by Arnold at nightfall, which brought André on shore and 
landed him on the west side of the river, just below the American lines, wherc 
Arnold was waiting for hin. In the mean time the Vulture, having attracted 
the notice of the American gunners, had found it necessary to change ber 
position. On the scond day, assuming an ordinary dress, and being fur- 
nished with a pass from Arnoht, in the naine of John Anderson, André set 
out o horseback, with Smith for a guide, and passed through a remote part 
of the c,'tnp, and all the guards and posts, in safcty. He had now to pass 
through a district some thirty toiles above the island of New York, known 
as "nmtral ground," a populous and fertile region, infested by bands of 
plundercrs taller| "Cow-Boys an| Skinners." 
In p,ssing through Tarrytown, Adré was st, oppe| by three yotmg men, 
John Pauhting, David Williams, and Isaac van Wert, on tlc lookout for 
cattle or travellcrs. An(tr(, hot prepared for such an en«ount, eror, as }e 
hils(,lf sai(t in his letter to Washington, too little verscd in deeeI)tion to 
praetisc it with any degree of sueecss--off(,r(,(t his eaptors a considerable 
purse of gol(1, a valuablc watel, or anything whieh they might naine, if they 
would suffm" him to proeee(t to New York. His off'ets wer(; r«,.ieeted; 
wts searehe(l, suspieious papers were found in his boots, an(l he was earrie(t 
belote Colonel Jmfison, the eomlnan(ling ottieer on tl(, lines. Although these 
papers w«,r(, in the handwriting of Arnol(t, Janfison, unable to believe that his 
eomman(ting oflïeer was t tmitor, forwar(t(,d the by (xpress to W«shing, ton 
at, Itartfor(l, an(t set to Arnol(l, informing hin of his prisoner, Iris passt)ort, 
and that papers of a very suspicious eharactcr hml bccn foud upon him. 
Washington's aides-de-camp were breakfasting witl Arnohl wlcn Jamison's 
lettcr arriv(,d. Pretcn(ling tiret it was an imm«diate call to visit one of thc 
forts on the other side of th(, river, Arnoht rose from t,bh,, ealled Iris wit'c up- 
stairs, tohl hcr suflïcient to throw h«r into  fainting-fit, nmunt, ed a rea(ly- 
sa(tdled torse, rode to the rivcrsi(le, threw lilns«,lf ito a barge, l)tsscd the 
forts, waving a handkerelfi(,f by way of flag, ,'m(l or(lere(1 Iris boatnen to 
row for the Vulture. An(lr5 was exa.nfine(I b(,fore  boar(t of otlïccrs, an(1 
upon the very story whieh h(; himself told he w'as I)ronouneed 
sueh was doomed to speedy (leath. Sir Henry Clinton us(,(t the utmost 
efforts to save him. The publie heart sympathise(1 with hin, but martial 
iustiee demanded his lire, and his last prayer that he might be shot ra, ther 
than hange(l was denied. The (tory after the sent, enee was passed, Oetob«:r 
2nd, it was earrie(t into exeeution. Thc sympathy whieh Andr( exeited in 
the Am(,rican army is perhaps unexampled undcr any eireumstanees. It 
was sai(t th:tt the whole board of general ottieers shed tears at the drawing up 
and signing the report, and that even Washington wept upon hearing the 
eireumstanees of his (teath.s 
AI1 historians have felt t)ity for André's rate, an(t a few havê impugned the 
justice of his execution, the earl of Stanhopex espeeially; he ealls it "by far 
the greatest, and perhaps tlm only blot in Washington's most noble career." 
With this numerous of the later British historians strongly disagree, notably 
Leeky .q and also Massey, dd who even doubts the propriety of brying André 
in Westminster Abbey for "services of this eharaeter."a 
Arnoht reeeived £10,()00, and was made a brigadier-general in the British 
army.s 
[ The charge ha been ruade, and denied, tht the three eptors were very ner aecepting 
AndrS's offcrs, but fered difficulty in collecting them.] 
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THE GENIUS OF GENERAL GREENE 

With Gates in disgrace and Arnold eternally infamous in American his- 
tory, it was cvident that some new gcnius must arise, in support of Washing- 
ton if thc all-necessary work along thc line were to be accomplished. The 
hour and the man came together. In General Nathania] Greene, who was 
sent to relieve Gares, was found the man, who saw that what was ncccssary, 
undcr the conditions of the country and the people, was to organise and 
hold togethcr an army that shouhl kccp thc British trooI)s busy. To make 
attacks, cxcept under most advantagcous circuustanccs of surprise and safc 
retreat, was to risk anothcr Camden. Gencral Greene therefore takcs his 
plcc in history as another Fabius like Wasbington. His rctreats make mon- 
otonous rcading for thc proud Amcrican of to-daythey nust bave becn a 
sore trial to the patriot of that time. But all the whilc thc British troops 
were being worn out. 
As in the ctse of Washington, it seemed at tim(,s that the weatlmr must 
bc in active alliance with hi. It woul(! b(; (lifficult to crc(lit those ahnost 
miraculous instances where Gcneral Gre(,n(,'s sorely wearie(1 :trny just man- 
aged to cross a stream ahead of thc British whcn a erciïul flood swept 
(|own as a barrier for thcir defenc(,, or to cxplain nmny ()th(,r coin ci( len ces in 
lfis favour as aytlfing but thc direct interfcrcnce of provi(lecc, if this theory 
w()ul(l not bring upon thtt sanm providence an accusation of fickleness and 
sloth in ai(ling tlosc whon it apparently wishe(| so wcll.a 
Cornwallis, conqueror of South Carolina, i)rei)ar(,(| to match upon North 
Carolina. To sccurc the ul)pcr country, hc (lctached a trusted oflîc(,r, Major 
Ferguson, with : s:tll ban(l of rcgular troops and ]oyalists, iii addition to 
whom large, accessi()ns were s()on obtaine(| from the tory t)trt of the p()pulation. 
Tlcsc recruits, like all of the saine staml), werc full of hatre(] towar(ls th(,ir 
coutrymen o thc American si(h,, and tierce were thc rawges of the party 
as F('rguso marchcd on. Arouse(| by the agoy of the country, a consider- 
able numbcr of volunt(,(,rs gather(,(l, under various olTicers--Colowl Campb(ll, 
of Virgini:t, C()lonels Cleavelan(1, Sevi(,r, and Shelby, of North Car()lina, an(l 
others. Nine hundrcd choscn mon hastened to ovcrtake thc cncmy, whom 
they foun(l encampe(l in sccurity on King's Mountain, near the frontier of 
South Carolin:. The Americans ncv«r fought norc r«;solutely. Fcrguson was 
killed, and his surviving men surrendere(1 at discretion (Octobcr 7th). Thc 
match of Cornwallis was instantly checked ; instead of a(lvancing, he fell back. 
Thc year had been marked by important movcments in Europe. The 
empress C:therine of Russia put forth a dcclaration of indepcndencc, a it 
may be style(t, in behalf of the neutral states, by proclaiming th(,ir right to 
carry on thcir commerce in time of war ex:ct]y as in tinm of pcace, provi(h'(1 
they convcyed no contraband articles. This doctrine was whol]y at variante 
with the rights of search and of blockade, as asscrtcd by England in relation 
to ncutral nations. But it prcvailed, and a lcague, by the naine of the Armed 
Neutrality, soon comprchendc(| nearly the whole of Europe. On the acces- 
sion of Holland to the Armed Neutrality, Great Britain, having just bcfore 
captured a minister to thc Dutch from the I.nited States--Henry Laurcns, 
of South Carolina--declared war at the close of 1780. But Holland no more 
became an ally of the United Statcs than Spain had done. 
In the nman timc events were hastening to a crisis in the field. General 
Greene determined to save the Carolinas. He was confirmed in his purpose 
by Iris brigadier, General Morgan, who, distinguished in various actions, won 
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a decisive victory over Ta,'lcton af the Cowpes, in South Carolina (January 
17th, 1781). Later, Grecne and Morgan having retreatod ir thc intcrval, 
the main bodies of the armi(,s, British and Anmrican, ret at Guilford, in 
North Carolina (March ]5th). Both rctired fro,n thc field; the Americans 
first, but the British with the grcater loss. Cornw,',llis with(lrcw towards 
Wilmington, pursue(l by Greenc, who prescntly (ta,l,((t b, to South Carolina. 
There ho was oppos(,([ by Lord Raw(ton, who at onc( (lefeate(t him in an 
engagement at ttobkirk's Hill, near Cam(te (AI)ril 25t1). This was a cruel 
blow to Grccne's hopcs of surprising South (?aroli:t. "T]is (tistrcsse(1 
country," he wrote, "cannot strugglc much longer without norc t,ffectual 
support." But it was hot in Greene's nature to (tesl)air. WlilÇ he a(lvanccd 
against the stronghohl of Ninety-Six, in South C:rolina, ho d('t:t('h('(l :t bo(ly 
of troops under Lieutenant-Colonel Lee to j()in a ban(l (-)f Carolinias and 
Georgians who were bcsieging Augusta. The resull, w:ts th(, surrendcr of that 
town (,lune 5th). But the fort at Ninety-Six l(,l(l out ag:titst rel)ettted 
assaults, and Greene was obliged to retire b(,fore th(, SUl)('ri()r force which 
Rawdon was leading to raise the siege (June 19th). F()r : rime thc war sub- 
sided; then Greene re:tppeare(t, and fought the :ction of Eutaw Springs. 
He lost the field of battle (S(,ptenber 8th); but th(, British, (ler Colonel 
Stuart, were so much weakene(1 as to giv(, way :(1 r('/r(':t 1)r(,«il»itat(,ly 
towards Charleston. Thus from (lefeat to (l(,t'«,:t, witlmut tlw ilerfissio of 
a single victory, in the common sconse, Grcenc ha(l now arc]e(1, 1ow 
in such a brave and brilliat way as fo force the 
board. Thc success(;s of the iliti«t a(l of the l)arlisa corps ha(1 be<: 
cqually (ffective. Ail th<  u])pcr country, hot <)]y ()f tl(' Carolinas, but of 
Georgia, was once or(, in the Anerican l)OSScssion. 
At the time when things wcre (larke;t :tt, th<' south, gr('al,er I)ri]s aros( 
the centre of the country. Virginia was inwt(lê(t i tl(' first (lays ()f 1781 1)y 
a formidable force, chiefly of loyalists m(ler tlm traitor Arnol(t. tic look 
Richmond, but only to le:ve it n(l retire to l)ortsouth, 
(|efitmce both to the Ancrican militia and the Fretch vess(ls fr() N('wp¢)rt 
(January). Soon ,fter, two thousz(| British tr()ops 
York, under General Phillips, with directions to m,rch up the Clesal)ea, ke 
against Maryland and Pennsylv:mi:t (M:rcl). This pl:m 
fold idea of cutting off the Carolinas from all assistaee an(t of ]aying the 
central states equally I)rostrate. At about, the sae tie C()rnw:dlis, b:ftt(d 
by Greene in North Carolina, set out to join the forces assemble(t in Virginia. 
They, menwhile, h,d pemtrated the interior, swept the platations and 
the towns, and taken Petersl)urg (April). Th', arriv:l of Corm'allis conplet(,(1 
the array of the en(,my (May). The very heart of the coutry was in danger. 
The nation was far from b('ing up to ttw cmergency. A spirit of weariness 
an(t selfishness was prevailing anong the people. The arny, ill-(lisciplined 
and ill-paid, was exceedingly restless. Troops of the Pennsylvani:t and New 
Jersey lines had brokcn out into acttml revolt at 
The govemment was still ineffective, tbe confederation feeble, colgress inert, 
not to say broken down. When one reads that this b()(ly stoo(l rea(ly 
give up the Mississippi to Spain, nay, to waive th(, «,xpress acknowledgment 
of American independence as an indispensable prelimin,ry to negoti:ttions 
with Great Britain--when one reads these things, le rnay well wonder that 
there were any preparations to meet the exigencies of the times. Th(, German 
baron von Steuben,  collecting troops in Virginia at the time of the invasion, 
[ To Baron Steuben had been due the reform of the drill. I t may be instructive fo sec 
how the Pmssian oflïcer had set about bringing this irregmlar force into something like military 
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was afterwards joined by La Fayettc, whose troops had been clad on their 
march at his expense. By sca, the Frcnch fieet was engagcd in defending the 
coasts against the invader. t seemed as if the stranger were the only dcfcnder 
of Virginia and of America. But on the southern border was Greene, with 
his troops and his partisan allies. At the north was Washington, planning, 
acting, summoning troops from the states, and thc Frcnch from Ncwport, to 
aid him in an attack upon New York, as the strongho]d of the foc, until, con- 
vinced of the impossibility of securing thc force required for such an enter- 
prise, he rcsolvcd upon taking the command in Virginia (August 14th) 
Thithcr he at once directed the greater part of his scanty troops, as well as 0 
the French. The allied army was to ho strengthcned by thc Frcnch fleet, 
and not merely by that of Ncwporl, but by another and a larger fieet from 
thc West Indics. 

THE SURRENDER AT YORKTOWN AND END OF THE WAR 

The British under Cornwallis werc now within fortified lines at Yorktown 
and Gloucester (August lst-22nd). There they had retired under orders from 
the commander-in-chief'at New York, who thought both that post and the 
Virginian conquests in danger from the incrcasing activity of thc Americans, 
and especîally the French. Littlc had been done in thc field by Cornwallis. 
He ha(1 been most gallantly watched, and even pursued by L: Fayettc, whose 
I)raiscs for skill, as well as heroisn, rang far md wide. Wastfington and the 
Freneh gcneral Roelmmbeau joinêd La Fayette at Williamsburg (Scptember 
14tl). A grcat fleet undcr Count de Grasse was already in thc Chesapeake. 
As soon as the ]anal forces arrived, the siegc of Yorktown was b('gun (Sep- 
tember 28th). The result was certain. Washington had eontrived to leave 
Sir Henry Clinton impressed with the idea that New York was still thc main 
objeet. Sir Henry, thercfore, thought of no reinforeenmnts for Cornwallis, 
until they wcre too lnte, until, indeed, they werê out of the question in eon- 
se(tuenee of the taval superiority of thc Freneh. In faet, an expedition to 
lay waste the castern 1)art of Conncetieut was oecupying Clinton's inind. He 
plaeed the loyalists and the Hessians despatehed for thc purpose under the 
traitor Arnold, wto sueeeeded in destroying New London in SepWmber. Thus 
¢hcre we, re but seven thousand rive tundred British at Yorktown to resist 
nine thousand Amerieans and seven thousand Freneh, besides the numerous 
fleet. In less than three weeks Cornwallis asked for terres (Oetober 17th), 
and two days afterwards surrendere(t. 
The blow was decisive. The Unitcd States were transported. Govern- 
ment, army, pcop]e wcre for once unitcd, for once clevated to the altitude of 
order, with the sanction of Washington. He drafted a hundred and twenty men from the 
line, as a guard for the chicf-in-command. He drilled them himsclf twicc a dav. "In a 
fortni«ht my company kncw perfectl. .. y how to bcar arms, had a military air, knèw how to 
match, deploy, and cxecutc some httle man(uvres with excellent precision." In the course 
of instruction he dcparted altogether from the gcneral rule. "In out European armies a 
man who has bcen drilled for three months is called a recruit; here, in two months, I must 
bave a soldier. In Europe we had a number of evolutions very pretty i) look at when well 
executed but in my opinion absolutc]y useless so far as esscntial objeets are concemed." 
He revered the wholc svstem of eternalmanuM and platoon cxercises, and commenced with 
mane'uvres. He soon aught them something better than the pedantic routine which was 
taught in manuals of tactics. To the obiectors against Steuben's system it was answered 
that "in fact there was no time to spare in earning the minutioe--the troops must be prepared 
for instant combat." The sagacious German had his men at drill every morning at sunrise, 
and he soon ruade the colonels of regiments hot ashamed of instructing theirrecruits.-- 
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those noble spirits who, like Washington, had sustained the nation until the 
moment of victory. "The play is over," wrote La Fayette, "and the fifth 
act is just fmished." "0 God !" cxclaimed Lord North, the English prime 
minister, on hearing of the cvent. "It is all over--all over !" 
It was Washington's earnest desire to avail of thc French fleet in an 
attack on ChoErleston. De Grasse refused. Then Wastfington urged him to 
transport troops to Wilmington. But De Grasse alleged his engagement in 
the West Indies, and sailed thither. The French undcr Rochambeau went 
into winter quarters at Williamsburg, while the Americans marched, a part 
to reinforce the southern army, and a part to the various posts in the north. 
Prospects werc uncertain. It was evidcnt that thc war was approaching its 
close, but none could tcll how nearly. 
A vote of parliament that the king be requested to bring the war to a 
close (Februry 27th, 1782) lcd to a change of ministry. Dctermining to 
recognise thc indepemlence of the United States, and to concentrate hostilities 
against the Europen powers, the new ministry sent out Sir Guy Carleton as 
comandcr-in-chief, with instructions to evacuate New York, Charlcston, 
and Savannah--in a word, thc etire scaboard. ]t was the result of past can- 
paigs, not of any prescrit one. The Americans were without :rnfics, without 
supplies, at least without such as were indisI)ensable for any :ctive operations. 
When the French under Rochambeu reached the American cap on the 
Hudson in the autumn, they passcd betwecn two lines of troops clothed and 
armcd by subsidies from France. It was a touching tribute of gratitude, and 
an cqually touching confession of wcakncss. All but a singlc corps of the 
French embarked at the close of the year. The renainder fo]lowe(| in the 
ensuing spring. Pcace was then deci(t(,d upon. It ha(| b(,cn brought about 
by other op(,rations besides those which have been described. The contest in 
America, idee(|, was but an episo(|e in the extended warfare of the pcrio(1. 
Upon the sea, the fleets of Britain har(|ly encountered an American man-of- 
war. The opposing squadrons were those of France and Spain and Holland. 
By lan(|, thc French opposed the British in the East Indi('s, upon thc coast 
of Africa, and in the West In(lies. Thcy also aided the Spaniards to conquer 
Minorca, in the Mediterranean, and to assail, but in vin, the grcat stronghold 
of Gibraltar. The Spanish forces werc also active in the Floridas. Holland 
alone of the Europe.'m combatants ruade no stand against Gr(at Britain. In 
the In(lies, both East and West, and in South Amcrican Guiana, the Dutch 
were immense losers. What was gained from them, howevcr, did not com- 
pcnsate for what was lost to others by the British. T]e t)reliminaries of 
peace, at first with America (November 30th, 1782), and afterwards with thc 
European powers (January 20th, 1783), wcre signed to the gencral content- 
ment of Great Britain, of Europe, and of America. 
Hostilities soon ceased. In America, Sir Guy Carlcton proclaimed their 
cessation on the part of the British (April 8th). Washington, with the con- 
sent of congrcss, ruade proclamation to the saine effect. By a singular coin- 
cidence, the day on which hostilities were stayed was the annivcrsary of that 
on which they were begun at Lexington, eight years before (April 19th). 
Mcasures, already proposed by the British commander, were at once taken 
on both sides for the release of prisoners. The treatment and the cxchange 
of these unfortunate men had given rise to grcat diflîculties during the war. 
Even where actual cruelty did hot exist, etiquette and policy were too strong 
for humanity. The horrors of the British jails and prison ships were by-words, 
and when their unhappy victims werc offered in exchange for the better 
treated prisoners of the other side, the Americans hesitated to receivc them. 
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The troops that surrendered af Saratoga, on condition of a free passage to 
Great Britain, were detaincd, in consequence of various objections, to be 
frccd only by desertions and slow exchanges after the lapse of years. 
short, the prisoners of both armics seem to have been regarded in the light of 
troublesome burdens, alike by those who had captured them and those from 
whom they were captured. Indivi(lual bcncvolence alone lights up the 
gloomy scene. Ai the close of thc war, wc find congress, on the recommen- 
dation of Washington, voting its thanks to Rcubcn Harvey, a merchant of 
Cork, for his humanc succours to the Amcrican prisoners in Ircland. 
Negotiations for peacc met with many interruptions. So far as thc 
United Statcs wcre concerned, the questions of boundary, of thc St. Lawrencc 
and Newfoundland fisheries, of indemity to British creditors as well as to 
American loy:dists, werc all knotty points; the more so that the four nego- 
tiators--Franklin, .John Jay, John Adams, and Henry Laurens--werc by no 
ncans agrecd upon the principlcs by which to dcci(le them. Some of thc 
cnvoys, noreovcr, were possessed of the i(lea that France was disposcd to 
betrxy lmr Amcrican allies;and so strong was this fceling tha.t the consent of 
tlm Frcnch governnent, thc point which had bee agrccd upon as the cssen- 
tioE1 con(tition of making peace, was hot cven asked before thc signature of 
the prclifinarics already mcntioned. It was belote thc pr(*liminaries were 
sign(,d that, all thcse cmbarrassments appeared, and they continucd after- 
wards. At length, howcver, definitive treaties were signe,(1 ai, Paris and at 
Versailles betwee (]rc:t Britain and her foes (Scptember 3rd). The treaty 
with Mollamt was hot eonelud(,(t until the following spring. America obt,'dned 
ber ind(,I)('ndcnce, with all the tccompanying privileges and possessions which 
she (lcsire(l. She :gree(l, howevcr, against her will, to nake ber dcbts good, 
aml to r(,commen(l tlc loyalists, whosc property ha(1 bccn confiscated, to the 
favour of the statc governmcnts. Spain rccovered the Floridas. The other 
ternes of thc treaties--thc cessions on one side and on the other--have been 
(letailed elsewhcre in out history. The trcaty between Great Britain and the 
Unitcd Statcs was formally confirmed by congress at the beginning of the 
following year (January 14th, 1784). After long delays, the British withdrew 
from thcir post on thc Penobscot. New York was evacuated (Novcmber 25th, 
1783), and ten days latcr the remaining forces embarked from Staten Island 
and Long Island (Dccember 4th-6th). A few western posts cxcepted, the 
territory of the United States was free. 

MUTINIES IN THE AMERICAN ARMY 

Thc disposal of the Amcrican army had long been a serious question. A 
year before, thc army had addresscd congress on the subject of the pay, then 
months, and even years, in arrears (December, 1782). Congress was powerless. 
The army was incensed. When, therefore, anonymous addresses to the offi- 
cers were issued from the camp at Newburg, proposing the alternative of 
redress or of desertion, 1 the worst consequences appeared inevitable. The 
more so, that the cxcitement was greatest amongst the better class of soldiers, 
the "worthy and faithful men," as their commander described them, "who, 
from their early engaging in the war at moderate bounties, and from their 
patient continuance under innumerable distresses, have not only deserved 
well of their country, but have obtained an honourable distinction over those 

 "If pcace [comes], that nothing shall separate you from your arms but death; if war, 
that you will retire to some msettled country." 
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who, with shorter times, havc gaincd large pecuniary rewards." Washîngton, 
and Washington alonc, was equal to the crisis. He h,d rcpcllcd with unutter- 
able disdain thc offer of a crown from certain individuals in the army a ycar 
before (May, 17S2). Ho now rebuked thc spirit of the Ncwburg addrcsses, 
and by his majcstic integrity quelled the rising passions of those around him. 
But he entered with all the grcatcr fervour into the just claires of the army. 
His refusal at the outset of the war, renewed at the close, to receive any coin- 
pensation for his services to the country, placed him in precisely the position 
from which he coull now appeal in behtlf of his ottïcers and soldiers to con- 
gress and the nation His voice was hcard. The trmy ot»tained a promise 
of its pay, including "the commutation to a fixed sure oÏ" the hlf pay for life 
formerly I)rotised to the officers tt the expir,'tion of the war (March, 1783). 
AIl was not yet secure. But three months later, and ri bly of Pcnnsylvanian 
troops marched upon congress itself in Philadeli»hia. Waslington dcnounced 
the act with scorn. "These l'cnnsylvania levies," hê says, "who have now 

THE LONG ROOM OF FRAUNCES' TAVERN 
(Where Washmgton took formal f,rewcll of his officers) 

mutinied, are reeruits ad sohtiers of a day, who have not borne the heat and 
burden of the war." He at once sent a force to re(tuce and to chastise them. 
"It is ligh time for et peace," Washington had written some months pre- 
viously. Thc army wts slowly disbandeit, a small number only being left 
when the formal proclamation of dissolution was ruade, Novembcr 3rd. A 
few troops were still rctained in arms. Of these, and of his faithful officers, 
the commander-in-chier took his leave at New York, December 4th. Thence 
he repaired to Amapolis, where congress was in session, and there resigned 
(December 23rd) the commission which he had held, unstained and glorious, 
for eight years and a half. 
It seems as if he lêft no one behind him. The town and the state eaeh 
had its authorities; but the nation was without a government, at least with 
nothing more than the name of one. Yet the need of a directing and a sus- 
taining power had never been grcater or clearer. If the war itself was over, 
its consequences, its burdens, its debts, its wasting influences, wcre but begun. 
No one saw this more plainly, no one felt it more deeply, than the retiring 
commander-in ehief. At no time had he been absorbed in his military duties. 
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In his relations to congress, to the sa,tes, even to the citizens, as well as in 
those to foreigncrs, whether allies or enemics, he had been almost as much 
the civil as thc military head of the country. The arm that had led the nation 
through the field was now lifted to point out the paths that opened beyond. 
"According to the system of policy the states shall adopt at this moment"-- 
thus Washington wrote to the governors of the states, on disbanding the 
army--" thcy will stand or fall; and, by their confirmation or lapse, it is yet 
to be decided whethcr the revo]ution must ultimâtely be considcred as a 
blessing or a curse--a blessing or a ourse, hot to the present age alone, for 
with our rate will the destiny ()f unborn millions be involvcd. Therc are 
four things," he continue(|, "which I hmnbly conc(,ive are essential fo the 
well-being, I nay even venture to say to th<' existmce, of the United States 
as an in(ieped(,nl, power: 
"(1) An indissol,ble union of the states under one federal head. 
"(2) A sacred regard to publie justice. 
"(3) The adoption of a proper I)eaee establishment. And 
"(4) The prevalcnee of that pacifie and friendly disposition among the 
people of the lInit(,.(| 8tates wlfich will induee them to forger their local preju- 
diees tnd polieies; to make those mutual concessions whieh are requisite to 
the general prosperity; and, in some instances, to sacrifice their individual 
advantages to the interest of the conmunity."a 
John Fiske, in eoneluding his lfistory of the Revolution, thus sums up its 
work in both countries: "It was a (tay of bitter humiliation for George III 
and the men who had been his tools. It was a day of happy omen for the 
English race, in the Old Worl(l as well as in the New. For tle advent of 
lor(1 Roekingham's ministry neant hot ner(,ly the independenee of the 
United 8tates; it ('ant the downfall of the only serious danger with which 
English lil)erty bas been threatene(1 sinee the expulsion of the 8tuarts. The 
I)ersoml government whîeh George Iii had sought to establish, with its 
wtolesale corruption, its shameless violations of publie law, and its attaeks 
upon fre(;(tom of speeeh En(l of the press, beeame irredeemably diseredited and 
tottered to its fall; wlfile the great England of William III, of Walpole, of 
Chatham, of the y()unger Pitt, of Peel, and of Gladstone was set free to pursue 
its hot)le career. 8ueh was the priceless boon whieh the younger nation, by 
its sturdy insistenee upon the prineiples of politieal justice, eonferred upon 
the elder. The dceisive bat, tic of freedom in England, as well as in Ameriea, 
an(t in that vast colonial world for whieh Chatham proptesied the dominion 
of the future, h:d now becn fought and won. And foremost in aecomplishing 
this glorious work ha(1 been the lofty genîus of Washington and the stead- 
fast valour of the men who suffered with him at Valley Forge and whom he 
led to vietory at Yorktown." 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNION 

[t793-181,1 A.).] 

A GREAT political pril<.ip]e tm(l been strengthcned by the success 
of t|e i¢ev()lution; reput»lican governmcnt lad been revived in a 
fasli()n unkno sin('e an('iet rimes. Thc territory claimed by 
çir¢inia wa,s largcr ttmn ttw ishmd of Gret Britain. The federal 
repul)lie i(*lu(lcd an area nearly f(>ur times as large as tlmt of Fran(,e. 
Tle suffrage was still linfit,ed () the hohlers of land; but tte spirit 
()f the Rex'olution looked towarls al)olishing all legal distinctions 
I)etween man and man; and lira foundali(m of later democracy, 
witl ;fs universal suffrage, was tlus already hdd. Tire ihflumce of 
the repul»lican spirit upon tlw 1-est of tle world was hot yet dis- 
eerned; but th(, lrnitedStates tad eslal)lished for tlenselves two 
prin(.iple, wlU('l seriously affected otmr nations. Forty years later 
n(»l ow of tlm Slmish continental ('olonies aeknowle<tged lira autlof 
itv (»f tlw hmne g(»vernmenl,. The ortier pri,¢.ii»le was that of the 
riglts ot nmn. Tire success of lle l{evolution was a shoek to 
system of l)rivilee and of class exenq)tions from llm ('ommon bur- 
d(,ns, whi('h had lasted since feudal times. Tire French Revolution 
of 17S!} was an attempt to apply upon alien ground the principles of 
the American RevoIution.ALUEUT BVSnNELL HAtT.b 

JOHN FISKE ON TItE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN HISTORY 'I 

"THE times tlat t, ried men's souls are over," said Thomas Paine in the 
last nmnber ()f t, lw ('risis, which he pu|)lished after hearing that the nego- 
tiations for a treaty of l)eaec la(t been concluded. Pain(" was sadly mis- 
takcn. Thc most trying tine of all was just Leginning. It is hot too mueh 
to say that the t)('rio(1 (f rive years following the peacc of 1783 was the most 
critical moment in all the history of the American people. The dangers frotn 
wticl wc were save(l i 1788 were evcn greater than the dangers from which 
wc wcrc savcd in 1865. in the war of Sêcession the love of union had corne 

 Reproduced by permission of ttoughton, Miffiin & Co. Copyright, 1888, by John Fiske. 
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tobe so strong that thousands of men gave up their lires for it as cheerfully 
and triumphantly as the martyrs of oldcr times, who sang their hymns of praise 
even while thcir flesh was withering in the relentless flames. In 1783 the 
love of union, as a sentincnt for which men would fight, ha(t scarcely corne 
into existence. The souls of the mon of that day had not been thrilled by 
the immortal eloquence of Webster, n(>r had they gaine(l the historic experi- 
ence which gave to Wcbstcr's wor(ls their meaning and their charm. The 
men of 1783 dwelt in a long, straggling series of ret)ublics fringing the Atlantic 
coast, bordcred on the north al(l south and west by wo European t)owers, 
whose hostility they had sonc reason to (lrea(t. Had lhere been such a gov- 
emment that the whole power of the thireen sta, t(,s cou](1 havc been swiftly 
and vigorously wiclded as a mil, the Brilish, fighting at such (lisadvantage 
as they did, might bave been driven fo (](,ir ships in less than a year. The 
lcngth of the war an(1 its worst har(lshii)s had l)een ehiefly due to want of 
organisation. Congress ha(t slea(tily (lo('line(1 in l)ower a({ in rcspeclability; 
it was uch weaker at the en(t of he wr t]an at lhe beginning, and thcre 
was r(,aso to f(,ar that as soon as the c()non l)ressure was renovc(l the need 
for concerte(t action woul(l (luire c(,ase to be f(,lt, a(t thc scarccly fomed 
Uni()n wouhl break into pieces. There was an itcnsely l)(werful sentiment 
in favour of local s(,lf-governmet. Tlis f(,(,]ing as s«xrc(,]y h'ss strong 
as between stat('s like Cone«:t, icut an(l Iho(lc Islan(1, or Maryland ;t(l Vir- 
ginia, ltan it was betwêen Athes and Mêgara, Argos an(l SI)arla, in the 
great (lys <)f Grecian history. A nost wloh,s()me fecling it was, and 
whict (,<,<le(l hot s<) uuch to be curb('d :s to t)(' gui(h'(l in thc riglt 
direction. 
Unl(,ss (he n<)st profoun(1 an(t d(,licate stat(,smaship shoul(1 bc forth- 
eoming lo take this sentimet under its gui(lance, there was ,uch reason to 
fear ltat the reletse fron the ('()nn()n a(lh(sion to Great Britain woul(l e(l 
in seting up thirl,e('n little r(,l)ut)]ics , ril,e for en(tl('ss s(tuabt)ling , like the 
republics (ff anci(,nt Greec(' and ('(li(,val Italy, an(l re«t(ly to becoe the prey 
()f Englan(1 an(1 SI)aih, eve s (lr('('ce 1)(,(',anw tte l)rey ()f Maee(l()ia. 
Fre(h,rick of Prussia, though frien(lly to tte A(,ric:us, argued that the 
nwre ext(,nt of ('(untry from Maine t() (eorgi: w()ul(l suiIi(',e eil](,r to break 
ut) the ['ni() or I() ake a, onar('hy (,((,ssary. No r('l)ut)lic, ho sai(l, ha(l 
ever lon exist('(l on so great a scale. Th(' l(an l{('I)ullic ha(l been trans- 
forme(l ito a (lesl)()lism ainly l)y the (,x(.essive enlargenent of its area. 
It was oly little states, like Venice, Swilzerl:t(t, an(l tlollan(l, that could 
main(ain a republi(an governnent. Such «rgmnents ovcrlooked threc 
essential (lifferences l»(,twcen tte Ronan Reput)lic n(t the [nited States. 
The Roman Republic in Casar's tinw conl)rise(1 peoples (liffering l(lely 
in bloo(l, in spee('h, a(l in (legree of civilisation; it was per])etually threatene(l 
on all its frontiers by powerful encmies, an(t represcntative assebli(,s werc 
unknown to it. The only free government of which the Roman knew ny- 
thing was that of the primary assembly or town-neeting. ()n th(, olher 
hand, the people of thc Unite(l States were all English in sI)eech, an(1 mainly 
English in blood. The differences in (legree of civilisation belween such states 
as Massachusetts and North Carolina were consi(terable, but in comparison 
with such differences  those between Attica and Lusitania they might wcll 
be called slight. The attacks of savages on thc frontier were cruel and annoy- 
ing, but noyer since the time of King Philip had they se(,ed to thrcatcn 
the existence of the white man. A very snal] military estal)lishment was 
quite enough to deal with the In(lians. An(l, to crown ll, the Anerican 
people werc thoroughly familiar with the principle of reprentation, having 
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practised it on a grand scale for four centuries in Englnd, and for more than 
a century in America. The govcrnments of the thirteen states were all 
similar, and the political idcas of one were perfectly intelligible te all the 
others. I t was csscntially fall,cious, thercfore, to liken the case of the United 
States to that of ancient Romc. 
But thcrc wa. anothcr feature of the case which was quite hidden from 
the men of 173. Just bcfore the assembling of the first continental con- 
gress, James Watt ha(t conplcted his steam-cngine; in the summer of 1787, 
while thc federal convention was sitting at Philadclphia, John Fitch launched 
his first st(:mboat on the Delawarc river; and Stephenson's ivcntion of 
the locomotiv(  was to fo]]ow in less than half a century. But for the military 
aid of railroads the government would har(lly bave succe(;ded in putting 
down the rebellion of the Southcrn states. In the debates on the Oregon 
Bill in the Unitcd Statcs sonate in 1843, the idea that the Unitcd Statcs 
could ever bave an interest in so remote a country as Oregon was loudly 
ri(ticuled by some of thc members. It would take ten nmnths, said George 
McDuffîe, the very able scnator from South Carolina, for reprcsentatives to 
g('.t fron that territory to thc District of Columbia an(l back again. Yet, 
sincc the buil(ling of railroads t(» the Pacific coast, we can go from Boston 
to the capital of ()rcg()n in nuch h, ss tie than it took John Hancock to make 
the journcy from toston to Philad(,l])hia. Rilro(ts and t, elegrut)hs hve 
ma(le tht vast country, both for political and f()r social purl)oses, more snug 
and compact than littlc Switzerland was in thc Mi(hllc Ages or New Engltnd 
a centurv ago. 
It wiil be rcmembere(1 that at the rime of the Declaration of In(lepcndence 
there wem thrce kinds of govcrnmcnt i the colonies. Conecticut and 
Rho(le Islan(| ha(1 always b(,(,n truc repul)lics. I)ennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Marylan(l presented the at)l)e:r:mcc of liit(,(1 h('rc(lit:ry m()archies. The 
other eight coloni(,.s wer(; viceroyalties, with governors at)pointed by the king, 
while in all ,like the p('ol)le clected thc legislatur(,s. 
The organisation of th( , single st:te was ol(l in princiI)le and well un(ter- 
sto()d by (verybody. ()n the oth('r hand, the princil)les ut)on which the 
wrious r(.l:ttions of the states to cct ()ther were to be a(tjusted were 
wcll un(tcrst,()o(l. There w,s wi(h disagrceent upo thc subject, and the 
attempt to c()nl)romise between opposing vicws was hot at first sueeessful. 
Hcncc, in the nmnagenent of :fftirs which concerned the Unitc(t Statcs as 
a nation, w(' shall n()t fin(t thc central machinery working smoothly or quictly. 
We arc ,bout 1() traverse a peri()d of uncertainty and confusion, in which 
it require(l all ttw po]itical sagacity and a]l the good teint)er of the people 
fo sve the half-bui]t ship ()f state from going to pieces on the rocks of civil 
contention. 
Until the conncctiç)n with Englan(| was severed the thirteen common- 
wealths were hot unil(,(l, nor wcre they sovereign. It is also clear that ia 
the very act of severing their connection with England thcse commonwealths 
entered into somc sort, of union) which was incompatible with thcir absolute 
sovereignty takcn scverally. It w:ks not the people of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and so on through the list, tht decl,red their independencc 
of Gret Britain, but it was the representativcs of the United States in con- 
gress assembled, and speaking as a single body in he naine of the whole. 
Three weeks before this declaration was dopted, congress appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up the "articles of confederation and perpetual union," by 
which the sovereignty of the several states was expressly limited and cur- 
tailed in many important particulars. 
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practised it on a grand scale for four centuries in England, and for more than 
a century in America. The govcrnments of thc thirtcen states were all 
similar, and the political ideas of one were pcrfcct]y intelligible to all the 
others. It was cssential]y fallacious, therefore, to liken the case of the United 
Sttes to that f mci¢,nt 
But ther« was anoth¢'r feature of the case which ws quite hidden from 
the men of 1783. Just belote the assembling of the first continental con- 
gress, Jamcs Watt had conpl,ted his stem-engine; in the summer of 1787, 
while the fedcral convention ws sitting t Ph]ldelphia, John Fitch lunched 
his first stcmboat on the Delaware river; and Stephcnson's invention of 
the locomotive was to follow in less ttmn half a century. But for the militry 
aid of railroads the government would hrdly bave succeeded in putting 
down thé; rebellîon f the Southern sttes. In the debtes on the Orcgon 
Bill în the United States sentie in 1843, the idc that the United Statcs 
could over hve un interest in so remote  country as Oregon was loudly 
ridiculed by some of the members. It would take ten nonths, said George 
McDuttie, the very able sentor from South Carolina, for rei)resentativcs to 
g('t from that tcrritory to the District of Colunbia and back again. Yet, 
since the building of railroa(ts to thc Pacifie coast, we can go fron Boston 
t() the cat)it,'d of ()regon in much less ti(', than it took John IIancock to nake 
thc journcy fron Boston to 1)hihulel])hia. Railroads md telegraI)hs h,'tve 
ma(te that vast country, both for I)olitical and for social purposes, norc snug 
an(l compact than littlc Switzerland was in the Mi(ldlc Agcs or New England 
a century ago. 
If will bc rêmembered that at the time of the Dcclaration of In(lependence 
there wcre three kinds of governmcnt ia the colonies. Comecticut and 
Rh()de Islan(1 ha(t always b(,c truc rcpublics. Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Marylan(| presented the al)l)earance of lilit(,(l her(',ditary mOlarchies. The 
other cight colonies were vicêr()yalties, with governors appointed by the king, 
while in all alikc the 1)eoplc e]ccted the legislatures. 
The organisati()n of the single state was old in l)rinciI)le and w('ll under- 
stood by cveryt)ody. On the ()th(,r ban(l, the princil)lcs ut)on which the 
various relations of the states to (;ach othcr were o ])e adjusted were not 
well un(h,,rstoo(|. There was wide disagreement upon the subjcct, and the 
attemt)t to COml)romise bctween oI)posing vicws was hot at first successful. 
Hence, in the n«magenwnt of affairs which conccrncd the United States as 
a nation, wc shall hot fi(] the central machinery working soothly or quictly. 
We are about to travers(, a pêriod of unc(,rtainty and confusion, in which 
it require(1 ail the political sagacity and ail the good teint)er of thc people 
to save the halî-built ship of state from going to pieces on the rocks of civil 
contention. 
Until the connection with Englan(t was severed the thirteen common- 
wealths were hot unite(l, nor were thcy sovcrêign. It is also elear that in 
the very aet of sêvering tlmir eonneetion with England these eommonwealths 
entered into some sort of union whieh was incompatible with thcir absolute 
sovereignty taken severally. It was not the people of New Hampshire, 
Ma«saehusetts, and so on through the list, that deelared their independenee 
of Great Britain, but it was the representatives of the United States in eon- 
gress assembled, and speakîng as a single body in the name of the whole. 
Three weeks belote this deelaration was adopted, eongress appointed a eom- 
mittee to draw up the "articles of eonfederation and perpetual union," by 
whieh the sovereignty of the several states was expressly limited and cur- 
tailed in many important particulars. 
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A most remarkble body ws thc "continental congress." For thc 
vicissitudes through which it pasd, thcrc is pcrhaps no other revolutionary 
body, save the Long Parliament, which can be comparcd with it. Thc most 
fundmcntal of ail thc attributcs of sovcreigty--the power of taxation-- 
was not given to congrcss. Thc sta(cs shared with congrcss thc powers of 
coining noney, of enitting bills «)f cr(,dit, nd of making their pronissory 
notes a legl tender for debts. Sucl was the costitution und(,r which the 
Unitcd Stttes had begun to (lrift t()wards anarchy even beforc thc clos(, of the 
Rcvolut,ionary War, but which could only be aInendcd by the unanhnous 
consent of all the thirteen st atcs.c 

THE CItAOS AFTER THE REVOLI'TIç)N (1783 A.l).) 

There was har(tly a politica] I)rinciplc u]><> wlich t(" etire country 
agrec<t. Tlcrc was hot one political p()wer I)y wlicl it was gov('rne<l. Inter- 
(sts wcre opposed to intcrcsts, class(s to class(,s; nay, ('n te) m(,n. When the 
()«ers ,>f the army, for instace, forne<l in/() a s()ci(,[y, u<h,r Ihc naine of 
the Cincimat, i, f<)r thc 1)urpose of keeping up th('ir relaIi<)ns wiIl <)ne, anoIher, 
:md orc 1)articularly of succourig thosc who nigtt fall il()(listr('ss, a 
general upr()ar was rais<,l, })(,cause the meb(rshil ) ()f il)(' s(wi,,ly was to 
t)e hcreditary, fro f«lhcr to son or fron kinsan t,o kisan. ]t was 
f()un(l n(,ccssary t,o strike out, itis provision, at th(, first g('('ral ('eIing 
the Cincinnati (1784). Ev(,n th(,n, th()ugh ltl(r(, r(ai(,(l noIlixg I)ut 
charila])h :ss()ci:tio, it wts inv(,ighe(i ag:ist as a casI(,, as aa arisl«cra(.y-- 
:s anytlfing, i sl()rt, sav¢' what it r('ally w«s. It is (,:s)' 1« say I]at alI this 
is a sign oi" r('public:tnisl, of : (l(,vot(,d anxi(,ty 1() l)r(,s(,rv( ' lll( institutions 
for which l()ss and stfferings lmd ])(,('n e([ur(,(l, l{ut, il, is a cl('ar(,r sign of 
thc SUSl)icios ami lb(, collisi()ns wlficl were ren(ting IIe n:(i,) 
Th( stalcs w,r( a])sorbed in tl(,ir ()wh trou)l(.s. The (i(l)ts of Ihe con- 
f(([(,rati() Iay h(,avy ui)on them, i ad(liio t( (l(s(' (.,otra«te([ t)y th(,nsc]ves. 
Their ('.itiz('s wcre il)«)v('rislw(1, l('r( an(l ttwr(' m(l(l(,(,(l by thc calamities 
ami th(' bur(l('ns, 1)rivat, c t(l I)])lic, wli«] they w(,r(, ()l)lig('(1 to ])car 
At Ex('ter, th(' aSSCll)ly ()f New Hal»s]ire was assail(,(l l»y two hun(lrcd 
en with weat)()ns, (l(,mI(ling an eissi()l of ial)(,r oncy. All ([ay the 
isurgents bel(1 possession ()f thc legislative ch:mt)('I'; but in the (,rly evcn- 
ing they were (lisl)('rse(l by a rtmour ttmt ExeWr w:s taking up ars against 
thcm (1786). Thc sae ycar occurre(1 Shays' Rebellion, i which th( courts 
of Mssachusctts wcre prcventc(1 fro holding their usual s('ssions t)y bo(li(,s 
of ar('d en, m(ler (',al)tain Daiel Shays, whosc nain obj(,ct it was 
l)rev(.t any collection of (lebts or taxes. Nearly two thousand werc in ars 
at the beginning of the following year (1787). Thc horror excited in thc 
test of thc country was inten. Congress ordere(t troops to ])e raise(l; but, 
as it had no power to intcrfcre with the states, th( t)r(xt of Indian hostilities 
was set up. Massachusctts was fortunate in having J ames Bow(loi for a 
governor. One or two thousand militia, under the comman(1 of G(,neral 
Lincoln, marchcd against thc insurgents, who were put m tout. ()f ail the 
prisoners, fourteen alonc were tried and condemned, not one ing execute(l. 
The surrcction had lasted aut six months. 
Nor were such insurrections the only ones of thc time. A body of oettlers 
in Wyoming, principally emigrants from New England, held their land by 
grants from ecticut, long the clamant of the rriWry. When n- 
necticut gave way to Pennsylvania, and the latr staoe insisWd upon the 
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necessity of new titles to the settlements of Wyoming, the settlers armed 
themselves, and threatened to set up a state of their own (1782-1787). What 
was threatened there was actually executed elsewhere. The western counties 
of North Carolina, excited by being ceded to the United States, organised 
an independent government, as the state of "Franklin" or "Frankland" 
(1784). But the people were divided, and the governor, Colonel Sevier, 
of King's Mountain fame, was ultimately compelled to fly by the opponents 
of an independent organisation (1788). Meanwhile old projects of indepcnd- 
ence had been revived in the Kentucky counties of Virginia. Pctitions and 
rcsolutions lcd to acts of the Virginia legislature consenting to the indcpend- 
ence of Kcntucky on certain conditions. Kentucky soon after petitioned 
congress for admission fo the Union, but without immediate effect. Maine 
again and agah strove to be detachcd frou Massachusetts (1786). The 
case of Vermont was one apart. The inhabitants of that district, then known 
as the New Hampshire grants, declared it the statc of Vermont (January, 
1777), and asked admission to the Union in July. Thc request was denied, 
on account of the claims of New York to the territory. Overtures were then 
ruade to the British authorities in Canada, with whom the Vermonters might 
well wish to be on good terms, so long as they were excluded from the Union. 
Congress took alarm, but still kept Vcrmont at a distance (1782). So Ver- 
mont remaincd aloof, contented, one may believe, to be free from the troubles 
of the United States. 
Partially settled at the time when the confedcration was completed, the 
question of the unoccupied lands was still undccided. It united the saller 
states, as a general rule, against the larger oncs, by whom the western regions 
were claimed. Besides thesc great divisions betwecn north and south, and 
between the larger and the smaller states, there were boundary questions. 
The general government continued in thc saine feeble stte. If there 
was any change, it was that the confederation and its congress had sunk to 
a still lower degree of ineflïcicncy. Thcre was even less attention to its wants 
on the part of the states; its requisitions went almost unanswered, their 
obligations ahnost unregarded. The superintendent of finance, Robert 
Morris, of Philadelphia, by whose personal exertions and advances the country 
had been forced through the last years of the war, laid down his office in 
despair, after a year of peace. His creation of a bankthe Bank of Nortl 
America (1781)was recommended by congress to the states, with thc request 
that branches should be established ; but in vain. Congress, in 1783, renewed 
its petition, as it may be styled, for power to lay a duty on imports, if only 
for a limited period. After long delay, a fresh appeal was ruade with really 
piteous representations of the national insolvency. New York refused to 
comply upon the terms proposed, and congrcss was again humiliated in 
1786. During its efforts on this point, congress had roused itself upon another, 
and asked for authority over forcign commerce. But the supplications of 
congress to the states were once more denied. 
On one point alone was congress worthy to be called a government. It 
organised the western territory, after having prevailed upon the states, or 
most of them, to abandon their pretensions to regions so remote from them- 
selves. Virginia having followed the earlier example of New York, a plan 
was brought forward by one of her delegates, Thomas Jefferson, for the 
division and constitution of the western territory. The plan, at first, embraced 
the organisation of the entire western territory, out of which seventeen states, 
all free, were to be formed. The proposed prohibition of slavery was at once 
voted down; otherwise the project was adopted, in April, 1784. But the 
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cessions of the states hot yet covefin the whole of the region thus appor- 
fioned, its organisation was postponed until the nafiona! fitle to the lands 
coud be ruade complete. assachustts, in 185, and Connecficut, in 1786, 
ceded their caims, the latter state, however, wîth a reservafion. Treaties with 
various tribcs disposed in part of the Indian titles to the western territories 
(1784-1786). All these cessions completing the hold of the nation upon the 
tract northwest of the Ohio, that country was definitely organised as thc 
Northwest Territory, by an ordinance of congress (July 13th, 1787).  This 
intrusted the government of thc territory partly to oflïcers appointed by 
congress, and partly to an assembly to be chosen by thc settlers as soon as 
they amounted to rive thousand. Articles provided for the cqual rights and 
responsibilities of the new states and the old, and for the division of thc terri- 
tory. Under liberal organisation, surveys, sales, and settlements followed 
fast. A colony from Massachusetts was the first to occupy Ohio, at Marietta 
(1788). 
8ingular enough, while eongress wus aking hese seps o preserve he 
western donmins, it was taking others to endnger them. Eager to secure 
a treaty of commerce with Spain, the northern and central states assented 
to surrendcr the navigation of the Mississippi to that power (1786). In this 
thcy had no less an authority upon their side than Washington, who appears 
to have attachcd more importance to intcrnal communication between the 
wcst and the east alone than to that wider intcrcourse which the wcst would 
poss'ss by mcans of its mighty river. Jefferson, then the Amcrican minister 
at Paris, was farthcr-sightcd. "The act," he wrote, "which abandons 
the navigation of thc Mississippi, is an act of scparation between the eastern 
and western country" (1787). Suppose thc right to thc Mississippi waived, 
evcn for a limited teriod, and the probability is that a large numbcr of the 
western sctt|crs, conceiving themselves sacrificed, wouhl have separated 
from their countrymcn [as thc Kentuckians actually threatened to dol, and 
gained a passage through thc stream cither in war or in alliance with Spain. 
Relations with Great Britain werc still more disturbed than those with 
Spain. N or werc they lcss threatening to the west. The treaty of peace 
exactcd thc surrcnder of the western posts by Britain. But America was 
requircd at the saine tine fo providc for the debts of great magnitude duc to 
British ncrchats. This, however, was not done. Congress was unable, 
and the statcs werc unwilling, to effect anythingfive states, indeed, continu- 
ing or comcncing mcasurcs to prevcnt thc collection of British debts. Whcn, 
therefore, John Adams, the first minister to Great Britain, entered into a 
negotiation for the recovery of the posts which the British still held, he was 
met at once by thc demand that the American part in thc trcaty should 
be fulfilled (1786). A rcmonstrance which congress addresscd to the stat, s 
was altogether in vain (1787). 
"The consideration felt for America by Europe," wrote La Fayette, "is 
diminishing to a degree truly painful; and what has been gained by the Revo- 
lution is in danger of being lost little by little." Amid this tottering of the 
national system the old foundations stood secure. The laws that had been 
laid deep in thc past, the institutions, political and social, that had been reared 
above them, remained to support the present uncertaintîes. Every strong 
principle of the mother country, every broad reform of the colonies, contrib- 
uted to the strength and the development of the struggling nation. The 
claim of the eldest son to a double share of his father's property, if not fo all 
[ A. B. Hart b says of this ordinance that "it was inferior in importance only to the Federal 
constitution." ] 
T..-T W V('T '" '" T T T TT 
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the prerogatives of primogeniture, was gradually prohibited, Georgia taking 
the lead. Suffrage was cxtcnded in sevcral states, from holders of real or 
personal property to all tax-paying freemen. Personal liberty obtined 
extension and protection. Thc class of indentcd servants diminished. That 
of slaves (tisappcar(.(l altogcther in some of the states. Masschusetts, 
declaring nicn froc and c(tual by hcr Bill of Rights, was pronounced by ber 
supreme court to have put an end to slavcry within her limits (1780-1783). 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshirc, Rhodc Island, and Connecticut forbade the 
importation of slaves, and the bondage of any pcrsons thereafter born upon 
thcir soil. ()the" stat('s declarcd against the transportation of slaves from 
statc to stat(,, others against thc foreign slave trade; all, in fine, moving 
with giiicr or less encrgy in the same direction, savc only South Carolina 
and Georgia. Societics wcre formed in many places to quicken the action 
of the :uthoritics. In making cxertions, and in maintaining principles like 
thesc, tle nation was I)roving its title to indepedence. 
Nothing, howevcr, was more full of promise than the rcligious privileges 
to which the states consented. Rhode Island struck out the prohibitory 
statutc against Roan Catholics (1784). But Rhode Island was no longer 
alonc in her glory. The majority of the state constitutions allowcd entire 
religious liberty. The only rcal restrictions upon it werc those to which the 
Puritan states still clung, in enfor«ing the payment of tax(,s and the attend- 
ance upon services in soe church or other--the old lcaven hot having entirely 
lost its power. P,'rticular forms of faith werc here and thcrc required, if not 
fro th(; citizcns, at ny rat(' fro th(, nagistrates; Roman Catholics being 
cxcluded from oIticc in scvcral statcs of the north, the centre, and the south. 

A CONVENTION DEVISES THE CONSTITUTION (1787 A.D.) 

It was rime for the nation to profit by thc exanplcs and thc principles 
that bave becn enumerated--time for it to guard against thc conflicts and 
thc pcrils that havc |)een (tescribed. Alcxandcr Hamilton conccived the 
i(ica ()f tf convention for forming a national constitution as carly as 1780. 
Other individuals, inclu(ting Thoas Pdnc, advoctc(t the saine ncasure, 
in priv:tc or in public. Th(; lcgislatu'c of New York supported it in 1782. 
The lcgislaturc of Msstchusctts sut)portc(i it in 1785. 
A convention of rive states at Annapolis recommended a national con- 
vention at Philadelphia in th(: ensuing month of May. 
Thc first to act upon this proposal from Annapolis was thc sttttc so often 
forcmost in the cause of the country, Virginia. The exumple thus set ws at 
once followcd bv New Jersey, Pennsylwnia, North Carolin, and Delawarc. 
By thc rime tlïesc statcs declared themselvcs ,February, 1787), congress, 
aftcr any doubts as to the propriety of the course, came out with a call 
of its own, but limited its sunmons to a convention "for thc sole and express 
purposc of revising thc articles of confederation." 
The statu house at Philadclphia ws chosen for thc sessions of the con- 
vention. Thc dty fixed for the opcning arrivcd, only two states being repre- 
sentcd, namely, Virginia and Pennsylvania. At length, cleven days after the 
appointed time, the represcntatives of scven states-a bare mjorityasscm- 
bled and opened the convention. As  matter of course, George Washington 
was elected president (May 25th). 
The United States of America never wore  more majestic aspect than 
in the convention, which gradually filled up with the delegatcs of every 
state except Rhodc Island. The purpose of the ssembly was suflîcient 
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to invest it with so|emnity. To meet in the design oî strenthenin instead 
of enfeebling authority, of forming a government which should enable the 
nation to fulfil instead of eluding its obligations alike to the citizen and the 
stranger--to meet with these intentions was to do what the world had never 
witnessed. Itis scarcely necêssary to say that lower motives entered in; 
that the intercsts of classes and of sections, the prejudices of narrow poli- 
ticians and of selfish mon, obtruded themselves with ominous strength. 
Many of the members were altogether unequal to thc national duties of the 
convention. But thcy were surroumtcd by othcrs of a nobler mould, includ- 
ing the v(;nerable Franklin, lately returned from his French mission, the 
reprcsentative of the later colonial days; and by several representatives of 
the youngcr class of patriots, notably by Alexander Hamilton and James 
Madison. 
The rules of tlm convention ordered secrecy of debatc and the right of 
cach state to an equal vote. Governor Randolph, of Virginia, then opened 
thc dclibcrations upon a constitution by offering a serics of resolutions pro- 
posing a ntional l(,gislaturc of two branches, a ntional exccutive, and a 
n,tionl judiciry of supreme and inferior trit)unals. Charles C. Pinckney, 
of South ('arolina, offered a sketch of government, based ()n the sanie prin- 
cil)les as ICan,|olph's, but (leveloI)ed with grcater (letail. Both thc plans 
were referre(1 to :t comnitWe of (lin whole; but Randolph's, or the Virginia 
plan, as it vas rightly talle(|, engr()sse(| the (|«,batc. At the end of a fort- 
nig|t ihe comitt(,c rel)orte(l in favour of the Virginia system. On the 
report ()f tt(; comittc(', a new plan was offered by Willian Patterson, of 
New Jers('y. This New ,I(,rs(,y pla, so style(l, propose(| a governmcnt of 
uct or(; linii('(! powers th:tn that of the Virginia pattcrn. The two wcre 
refcrr('(l to .'t comittee of the whoIe. 
Parties were |)y this time but, too (tistinctly define(t. The federal si(te 
was takcn, «s a gcner«l rule, by the representatives of the small states, the 
n«ttional by th(>s(, of the large. Whatcver was uphe]d by the large states, 
eSl)(,cially M:ssactmsetts, Pennsylvania, and, above ail, Virginia, was, as 
if for t, tfis sinl)l(; re:s()n, opposed by the small oncs. There was a constant 
(lrca(1 of th(, (lominon which, it was supposcd, would be exercised by the 
sui)erîor st:ttes to thc (lisa(ivantage and thc (tisgracc of those of inferior rank. 
Perlmi)s the tone assuc(l t)y the large states was such as rcasonably to inspire 
susI)ici()n. Certain it is, th«t the br(,ach between the two parties grew wider 
and widcr, l)articularly when thc comnittee and thc convention pronounced 
in fivour of the n:ttional plan. Within ten days afterwards, Franklin [who 
was by no metms a pious man], shockcd by the altcrcations around him, 
more(1 tht prayers should be said every morning. The motion was parricd, 
partly, it was said, to prcvent the public from surmising the divisions of the 
convention.  
The strting-point, so far as theory was concerned, of the two parties, 
was the governm('nt t)y states. In this, th(; fedcral members argued, resides 
the only principle of sovereignty, and to this recourse must be had for the 
life and breath of a government for the nation. Hence the naine of Federal, 
implying the support of a league--that is, a league between the statesas 
the truc form of a gcneral government. Ail this the national party opposed. 
We are hot met, they reasoned, to fashion a constitution out of the states 
or for the states, but to create a constitution for the people; it is the people, 
not the states, who are to be governed and united; it is the people, moreover, 
[ The actual reason why they did not engage a chaplain was because they had no monev 
to pay him.--J. S. Lt, NDON.à] 
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from whom the power required for the constitution is fo emanate. At the 
saine rime, the national menbers, with a fcw exceptions, werc far from deny- 
ing the excellence of state governments. 
But the rotes to be taken in the legislative branches of thc new govern- 
ment arc n()t, it was asscrted, the votcs of the statcs, but thc rotes of thc 
pcoplc; let th(;m, thcrcfore, be given according to the mlmbers of the peoplc, 
not of thc states. Not so, replied thc federal menberswand they had rcason 
to be cxcit(:(l, for it was from apprchcnsion on this vcry point that they had 
opi)os«,d thc national plan--hot so, thcy rcplicd, or out statcs, with thêir 
scanty rotes, will bc utterly absorbed in the largcr statcs. (_)ne of thc small 
statcs, Dclawarc, sent her rcprcsentativcs with express instructions to rcserve 
ber c(tual vote i the national legislature. But the fcderal party, alrêady 
dlsap])oi,t('d, foun(l itsclf doomed to a frcsh disapp()intmcnt. Abandoning, 
(,r iutiating tlat it was willing to abandon, thc claire of au cqud vote in 
both branches of the legislature, it stood the firmcr for cquality in one of the 
branchcs--the sonate of thc constitution. Evcn this more mo(leratc dcmand 
was (lisrcgarded by the majority, intcnt upon unequal rotes in both thc 
t)ran (',hes. 
Grêat agitation f()llowc(1. "Wc will sooncr submit to forcign power !" 
cric(l a 'cI)rcsentativc fro ont of tlm small star.es. But for thc r(fercce 
of lb(' marrer fo a coIllzlittoe, w](), at file istance of Franklin, adoI)te(l 
copromis(', makiug the vot,('s of the, stat(,s equa] in the scnaW, the work 
of thc c(v(;nt,i() wouh| hav(; cotera to a sudden close. As it was, the r(,i)ort 
of the (:omittee but parIly satisti(,(l the sall states, whi]e it kindlc(l the 
wra, th of thc larges. "If no (:oproise should t:kc place," aske(l Elbridg(; 
(l(,rry, ()f Mass«husetts, "what will 1)(, the consc(lUec«, ? A secession will 
t:k(' I)la«( ', for s()(, gentlcn(; s('c) (teci(l(,(1 on it." It was the f(,(leral party 
lhat ta]k(:,l of s(;c¢,ssi(n. The national party, no wiser, as a wholc, sp()ke 
of lb(, diste, tnb('rnwut and absort)tion of the smaller stalcs, hinting at thc 
sword, lCortuatcly, peace pr(;vaile(t. Thc compromise wrs acc('pte(l, 
an(l both national and f(,(leral nenbcrs united in (|eterining on a c(tual 
rot(,, in the, senate an(l ,,m un(,(tual vote; in thc house that were t() 
kmoth(,r (livision t)('si(les that b«,tween the large and the small stat(;s 
ha,(1 n()w tq)l)eare(|. Slavery separate(l the North fro th('. South. The 
first struggl(, Ul)()n th( l)oint arose wilh respect to the tpportiomwnt of repre- 
s(ntation. I lp()n this subject all oth«,r questions yiel(le(l to oe, nam(,ly, 
wh(,ther slaves should be inclu(l(,(| with freemn, hot. of course, as voting, 
1)ut as making up lh«'. nuub(,r entitled fo representation. The necessity 
for cot)rois( w:ts again cri(lent. The mo(t(,rate meïbcrs of either si(le 
canc together, and agr(,e(l t]at three-fiflhs of the slave population should 
bc enumera(,('d witl Ils(, wholc of the white population in apportioning the 
repr(,sentatives aogst th(; (|ifferent states. 
A graver point was raise(|. In the draft of the constitution now un(ler 
(|cbate, thcre st()()(1 a claus(, forbi(lding the general government to ]ay any 
tax or prohibiion up()n the migrations or the importations authorised 
by thc states. This signifie(t that there was to be no interference with thc 
slave trade. The opposition to the claires of the extreme South came from 
thc central states, cspecially fro Virginia, hot fro the North. The North, 
intent upon the passage of acts prot, ective of its large shipping interests, 
was quite ready to corne to a understanding with the South. The conse- 
quence was that, instead of imitating the cxanple of carlîcr years and (tcclar- 
ing lhe slave trade at an en(l, t.he convention protracted its existence for 
twenty years (till 1808). At the snc tiret, thc restriction upon acts rclating 
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to commerce was stricken from the constitution. Dark as this transaction 
seems, it was still a compromise. To extend the slave trade for twenty years 
was far better than fo leave it without any limit at ail. It was at the close 
of thesc discussions that the draft of the clause respecting fugitive slaves 
was introduced, and acceptcd without discussion. The word "slaves," 
however, was avoided here, as it had been in all the portions of thc constitu- 
tion rclating to slavery. 
At lcngth, after nearly four months' persevërancc through ail the heat 
of summer, the convention agrecd to the constitution (September ]5th). 
As soon as it could be properly cngrossed, it was signcd by ail the delegatcs, 
save Gcrry, of Massachusetts--who hinted at civil war bcing about to cnsue 
--Randolph and George Mason, of Virginia (Set,tomber 17th). As the last 
members were signing, Franklin pointed to a sun paitcd upo the back of 
the presidcnt's ch,'ir, saying, "I have oftcn and often, i tl¢  course of thc 
session and the vicissitude of my hopes md fem's as to its issue,, looked at that 
sm behind the presidcnt, without being able to tcll wheth¢,r it was rising or 
s¢t,ting; but now, at length, I hEve the lml»pincss to know that it is a rising 
and hot a setthg sun." The dawn was still uncertain. Prcsentcd to cogress, 
md thence transnfitted to the states, to be by them :cc«,pted or rcject,cd, 
thc constitution was received with vcry gencral urnurs. Even sonm 
wmbers of th(' convention, on rea«hing honte, declarc(l, lik¢  Martin, of Mary- 
land, "I wouhl reduce myseIf to imtigence amt pov('rty, if on thse terres 
otly I could procure my country to reject those chains wl]ch are forged for 
it." It was thought tiret the constitution was too strong, that it exMted 
he powers of the government too high, and h'presscd the rights of the states 
al the people to low. This was the opinion f the mti-federalisl, sa lltIlle 
torne rather than aSSUlned by those who had eonsiit«t, ed, or »y those who 
sueeeeded t,o, the fed(,ral party in the conw;ntion. Thcy oppose(l, not the 
mion, but what they eallcd the subjeetion of the statcs propos«d by the con- 
st, itution. 
Tbe eonstitutional writings, as they may be calh,d, of the twelvenonth 
sueeeeding the eonventi(m, vere far in advanee «f any pr«,ee(ling produetions 
of A,riea. The greatness of the cause eall,l forth new powccs «f mind, 
new powcrs f he,'trt. Washington's letters Ul)(m t, hc sut»jeet overflow with 
emotions sueh as his ealm demc,'tnour had sqdom betrayed belote. Under 
the signature of Pul»lius, Alexander Itanilton, James Madison, and John Jay 
united in the composition of The Fcder,,li't. It was a succession of essays, 
sne profoun(t in argutnent, others thrilling in appeal, and all devo/ed to 
setting forth thc prieiples and foretelling the operations of the constitution. 
Undr the signature of Fabius, John Diekinsonthe saine whose Farmcr'.9 
Letters had plcaded for liberty twenty years beforenow pleaded for eonsti- 
tutional government. It was not merely the constitution tht was thus 
rendered elear and preeious. The subjeet was as wide as are the rights of 
man. 
So strong and so wise exertion was hot in vain. State aïWr staW, begin- 
ning with Delaware (Deeember 7th, 1787), assented to the constitution, some 
by large, some by exeeedingly small majorities. But, aetuad by lifferent 
motives, the large states, or rather the parties in the large stat('s, opposing 
the uneonditional adoption of the constitution, were unable to combine with 
any effeet. The generous impulses and the united excrtions of their opponents 
earried the day. Only North Carolina and Rhode Island stood aloof, and 
the former but partially, when eongress perfomed the last aet preliminary 
to the establishment of the constitution by appointing days for the requisite 
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elections and for the organisation of the new government (September 13th, 
1788). Thus was completed the most extraordinary transaction of whmh 
merely human history bears record. A nation enfcebled, dismcmbered, and 
dispirited, broken by the losses of war, by the dissensions of peace, incapaci- 
tated for its duties to its own citizens or to foreign powcrs, suddenly bestirred 
itself and prepared to crcate a government. It chose its representativcs with- 
out conflicts or even commotions. They came together, at first only to dis- 
agree, to threaten, and to fail. But agaînst the spells of indivi¢tual selfishness 
and sectiona! passion, the inspiration of the national cause prove(1 poWnt. Thc 
representativcs of the nation consented to the mcasurcs on which thc common 
honour and the common safety dependcd. Thcn the nation its¢,lf broke 
out in clamours. Still there was no violence, or next to nonc. N sort of 
contention arose between state and state. Ech had its ow liffercnccs, its 
own hesitations; but when each had decided for itsclf, it joincd thc test and 
proclaimed the constitution. 
The work thus achieved was not merely for the nation that achicvcd 
it. In the midst of their doubts and thcir dangers, a few g'ncrous spirits, 
if no more, gathered fresh courage by looking beyond the linits of th¢,ir coun- 
try. Let Washingtone speak for them: "I conceive," say. h,, "uder 
energetic general government, such regulations might be mae, and such 
measures taken, as would render this country the asylum of pacifîc and 
industrious characters from all parts of Europe--a kind of asylum for man- 
kind."! 

A. :B. HART ON THE CONSTITUTION 1 

Americans have becomc accustomed to look upon the constitution as a 
kind of political revelation; thc members of the convention themselves f¢lt 
no sense of strength or inspiration. Thcy hd no authority of their own. 
Their work must be submitted for the ratification of states which had been 
unable to agree upon a single modification of the articles. 
Another popular delusion with regard to thc constitution îs that it was 
created out of nothing; or, as Mr. Gladstonc g puts it, that "it is tle greatest 
work evcr struck off at any ont rime by the mind and purpose of man." e 
The radical view on the other side is expressed by Sir Henry Maine,h who 
informs us that the "constitution of the United States is a modified version 
of the British constitution which was in existence bctween 1760 and 1787." 
The real source of the constitution is the experiencc of Americans. They 
had established and developed admirable little commonwcalths in the colonies; 
since thc beginning of the Revolution they had had expericnce of state gov- 
ernments organised on a different basis from the colonial" and, finfily, they 
had carried on two successive national governments, with which thcy had 
been profoundly discontented. The gencra| outline of the new constitution 
seems to be English; it was really colonial. The presidcnt's powcrs of mili- 
tary command, of appointment, and of veto were similar to those of the co]onia! 
governor. National courts were created on the model of colonial courts. 
A legislature of two houses was accepted because stch legislaturcs had been 
common in colonial times. In the English parliamentary system as it cxistcd 
before 1760 the Americans had had no share" the later English systcm of parlia- 
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Gladstone a af the same time called "the British constitution the most subtl¢ organism 
which bas proceeded from progressive history."] 
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mentary responsibility was not yet developed, nd had never been established 
in colonial governments" and they expressly excluded it from their new con- 
stitution. 
They were little more affected by the experience of other European 'nations. 
Just before they ssembled, Mdison drew up an elboratc bstrct of ancient, 
medimval, and existing federal governments, of which he sent a copy to 
Washington. Itis impossible to trace a single clause of the constitution 
to any suggestion in this paper. The chief source of the det,ils of the con- 
stitution was the state constitutions and lws then in force. Thus the clause 
confcrring a suspensive veto on the president is an almost literal transcript 
from the Masschusetts constitution. In fact, the principal experiment 
in the constitution was the est,blishment of an clectorl college; and of all 
prts of the system this has worked le,st ,s the fr,mers cxpected. The 
constitution represents, therefore, tbe accumulatcd experience of the rime; 
ifs success is due to the wisdom of thc members in selectiag out of the mss 
of colonial and state institutions those which were enduring. 
The real boldness of the constitution is the novelty of the fcderal system 
which it set up. For the first rime in history an elaborate written consti- 
tution ws applied fo  fêdertion ; nd the detils were so skilfully rranged 
that the instrument framed for thirteen little agricultural communities 
works well for many large nd populous st,'tes. A second novelty was a 
system of federal courts skilfully brought into hrmony with the state judiciary. 
Even herc we see an cffect of the twelve years' experience of imperfect federa- 
tion. The convention knew how to select institutions tht would stand 
together; it also knew how to reject wht would have weakened thc structure. 
It was a long rime before a compromise between the discordant elements 
could be reached. To declare the country  centr,lised nation was to destroy 
the traditions of OE century and  hall; fo lcave it n assemblage of sttes, 
ech claiming independence and sovereignty, was to throw ,wy the rcsults 
of the Revolution. The convention finally agreed th.ut while the Union 
should be endowed with adequate powers, the states should retain all powers 
not specificlly granted, and particularly thc right to regulate their own 
internal affairs. 
These difScult points out of the way, he convention arranged the details 
of the new government. One of the principal minor questions was the method 
of presidential election. Many members inclined towards an exccutive coun- 
cil ; instead, it ws agreed that there should be a president elected by congress ; 
but almost at the last moment, on Septembcr 7th, 1787, thc better plan of 
indirect election by the people was adopted. At ont time the convention had 
agreed that congress should have the right of veto upon state ],ws; it w,s 
abandoned, and instead ws introduced a clause that the constitution should 
be the supreme law of the land, and powerful courts were created to con- 
strue the 1,w. 
In making up the list of the powers of congress, the convention used brief 
but comprehensive terms. Thus all the diflïcultics arising out of the unfricndly 
commercial legislation of states, and their interference with foreign trcties, 
were removed by the simple clause: "The congress shall hve power to regu- 
late commerce with fomign nations, and among the several states, and with 
the Indian tribcs." The great question of taxation w,s setled by fourteen 
words: "The congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises." In a few respects the constitution was deficient. It 
did not profess to be all-comprehensive, for the details of the government 
were to be workcd out in ltcr sttutes. Thcre was, however, no provision 
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for future annexations of tcrritory. No safeguards were provided for thc proper 
appointment and removal of public oflîccrs. The growth of corporations 
was not forcsccn, and no distinct power was conferred upon congrcss eithcr 
to create or to regulatc thcm. Abovc all, the convention was obligcd to leavc 
untouchet the questions connected with slavery which latcr disrupted the 
Union. ()n September 17th, ]787, thc convention finishcd its work. To 
the eloltmnt ml terse phraseology of Gouverneur Morris weowe the nervous 
English of the great instrument. As the members were affixing their signa- 
turcs, Franklin rearked, pointing to the picture of a sun painted behind the 
president's chair" "I lave often, in the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears, 
lotked witlout beitg able to 11 whether it was rising or setting; but now 
at legth I h:tve the happiness to know it is a rising ml ot a setting sun." 
Tht' new COlstitution was, strictly speaking, unconstituti(al; it had bcen 
ratifi,d by a process unkown to law. The situatio was felt to 1)e delicate, 
mt h, states were for the time being left to thenselves. North Carolin 
cm¢', int«» the Union by a ratification of Novenber 21st, 1789. It was sug- 
g,st,¢l that thc trmh of states whieh did hot reeognise e(mgress should be eut 
«fil, md Rhodc Island yiclded May 29th, 1790; her ratificatio eonpleted 
the Union. 
Was the new constitution an agre(,net betw<'(, eleven st,:ttes, or was it 
an instrument of government for the whole people? lTpon this <luestion 
lel»ls the wh<»le {liscussion about the nature of tlc Uio and tle right of 
secession. The first theory is that the eonstitution was a com]aet ade 
letween sovewign states. Thus Hayne in 1880 {leelare{l that "belote he 
constitution eaeh sta, te was an inh'l>e<tent sovereignty, possessing all the 
rigts and powers a]pertaining to independent nations. Aftcr the eonsti- 
tuim was f<med, they remaine{t ,qually sovereign and in<l{'pcndcnt as to 
all l>OW<'rs not expressly <lclcga£ed to the federal government. The true nature 
of the fedcml constitution, therefore, is a eompaet to whieh the statC are 
I art s. Ttm im]»ortanee of the wor<t compact" is that it means m agree- 
ent whieh loses its force when any one of the parties eeases to observe it; 
 con]>aet is little nore than  treaty. Those who frmel the constitution 
api><,ared to eonsider it no eonpaet; for on May 301, 1787, {hey voted that 
"» trctty or treaties among the whoh, or part of the states, as sel»arate 
sover<'ignties, slould be suffieient." In fa<'t, the r<,aso for the violent OplO- 
si[ion t<» the ratification of tle constitution was that wh¢,n once ratified the 
staWs could not withdmw from it. Another view is presented by Webster 
in his reply to Hayne" "It is, sir, the people's eonslitution, thc people's gov- 
ernnmnt, nm<le for the people, nade by the people, m<l answerable to the 
people. The pcople of th<, Unitet States bave deelared that this constitution 
shall be the supreme law." It is plai hat [he constitution does not rest 
sinply upon the eosent of the mjority <f {he nati<>. No popular vote 
was take or thouglt <>f; eeh aet of ratificaio set forth that it proeeeded 
from a convention of the people of a state. 
Tire real nature of the new eons{itution appears in the light of the previous 
lfistory of the country. The articles of eonfederation had been a eompaet. 
Tlm new constitution was meant to be strong.r and nore permanent. The 
constitution was, then, not a conpaet, but an inslrument of government 
similar in its origin to the constitutions of the states. Whatever the defeets 
«}f he «onfederation, however humiliating its weakness to the national pride, 
it tml perfomed an indispensable rvice" it had edueated the Ameriean 
pe<2ple to the point where they were willing to aeeept a permanent federal 
UIIIOII. b 
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A GERMAN CR1TICISM OF THE CONSTITUTION (H. VON HOLST 1) 

When we consider the situation of the thirteen colonies and their relations 
to one another; when wc follow thc devclopment which, in consequencc of 
this situation and thesc relations, their political affairs and political theories 
receivcd during the Revolutionary War and the following years, and endeavour 
to express the result in a fcw words, wc are compelled to say, with Justice 
Story,i that wê ought to wondcr, hot at the obstinacy of the struggle of 1787 
an(! 1788, but at the fact that, despite everything, the constitution was finally 
adopted. The sinq»lê explanation of this is that it was a struggle for exist- 
ece, a struggle for the existence of the [lnitel States; and that after the lis- 
solutim ()f the Phila(telphia eonventi(m it coul(l be save(t only t»y ihe adoption 
of the I)rop«)sed constitution, no matter how well grounded the objections 
l, hal, niglt, ho ronde to it. 
The nasses of th<, American peot)le i their vanity amt too greal self- 
apprecialio are fot of forgetting tle <lrealful struggle of 1787 and 1788, 
or of mploying it only as a naine for the "divine insldr,'ttion" whieh guided 
atl enlightened the "fattmrs" at, Philadelphia. In Europe ttis view of the 
case bas b<,en generally aeeepted as correct. Mueh eloquenee bas been lav- 
isled i laudation of th<' "isolated faet in history" that thîrteen stales, loosely 
bound t<gether as one eonfederate body, did not see in the sword the only 
engie to wcll l ogether their politieal nmchinery, whieh was falling to pieces, 
l>ut nwt in peaeeful eonsultatio an<t agreed to transform a eonfe<leraey of 
sl,at,<,s into ,' federal sta, te of masterly construction. In Am¢,ri«a this is an 
in<,x|mustil»le them for Fourth-of-.luly orations, and in Europe it is only too 
fre<tu<,ntly usc'<l as a t<'xt for loctrinarian politieo-moral tiscussions. With 
history, t<,wever, it bas nothbg to do. The historical faet is that "the con- 
stitution ha{l beên exlorted fron the grinding necessity of a reluctant people." 
"Mr. C«bb the ot]rer night said it [the government of the Union] had 
proven a fai]ure. A failure in what? Why, we are the admiration of [he 
eivilis<'<l worll, and present the brightest hopes of mankind. No, there is 
no failtre of riais gow',rment yet." In these words Alexan<ler H. St«,phens 
expresse¢l his julgment eoneerning the eonstituti<,n and the politieal history 
of the Union, on the eve of the four years' civil war. Four weeks later he 
aec<,pte<l the position of viee-president of the Confederate states, a position 
which he retainel until the dose of the war. A few years after the restoration 
of the Union, he published a eomprehensive treatise, whieh is af once an 
eml>hatie reiteration and explication of that d<,elaration and a justification 
of the rebellion, as well as of his personal participation in it. Only a thorough 
study of Aneriean history can solve the enignna how a man of so mueh aeute- 
ness as a thinker and of so much intelligence, one who bas spent his whole lire 
in the study of politieal questions, eould honest.ly say that his views and his 
actions were in eonplete harmony. 
It is possible for us to trace the earliest beginnings of the worship of the 
constitution. At first it was looked upon as the best possible constitution 
for the United 8tares. By degrees it came fo be universally eonsidered as a 
masterpieee, applicable to every country. For four years the people of the 
United 8tates tore one another fo pieces in the most frightful civil war reeorded 
in history, each camp thinking, in the best of faith, that it was following the 
standard of the constitution. A model eonstitutionso far as it is allowable 

[ l:teproduced by permission. Copyright, 1876, by Callagltan & Co.] 
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formation of the constitution was thc setting it in operation. Its prin- 
ciples were to be applied to a nation now numbering nearly four millions. 
Thc census of 1790 gave, whites, 3,172,464; free blacks, 59,466; slaves, 697,- 
897; total, 3,929,827. This was the population of all the thirteen states. 
The great f('ature of the opening years of Washington's administration 
was the work of congr¢'ss, tl,e body upon whose laws the govcrnment depended 
for movement, if not for lire. The departments were organised : ont of state, 
one of thc treasury, and ont of war, cach bcing tmder the control of a sec- 
retary. The three secretaries, with an attorney-general, constitute(l the cab- 
inet of the pr(,sid(mt; the l»()stmaster-general hot being a cabinet oflïcer until 
a later t)crio(1. Washington al»pointed Thomas Jefferson the first secretary 
of state, Al(,x,,m(ler Hamilto the first secretary of the tre,sury, Henry Knox 
the first s(,cretary of w,'tr, Edmund Randolph t]w tirst attorney-general, and 
Sanuel Osgoo(l th( first postmaster-general (SeI)tember, 17S9). At the 
s:m(; ti,e lw, ma(t(; his appointments for the oItices of the judiciary, con- 
gr('ss having created a suprcte c()urt, with circuit a(t district courts appcndcd. 
J(»l Jay was th(, first ('hier justice of the lit(,(1 States. 
(;()ngrcss la(l alremly lameh(,(l into constituti()nal discussions. The 
:unen(tnents to thc c()stitution, ])ropos(;(1 t)y the different statcs, were 
num(,rous enough--iifty and upwar(ls--to call for early attention. It was 
hot suggcst¢'d either by tlm stat¢,s or ly Itwir congressional represetatives 
to nmke any fun(la¢,ntal alterati¢s in tte e(»stitution. Th¢,y were eon- 
t¢'nt¢'d with a few articles, (leclarig the states and the pe¢»lle i possession 
of all tlw l»Ow¢'rs an¢l all the rights not expressly surren¢lered to the general 
governnent. These articles, to th¢, numt»er of t,cn, wer(' a¢lopted by eongress, 
and aecepted ly he st, at,es. 
A far nmre vital natter was th(' revenue. To this eongress ml¢lressed 
its¢',lf in the first w«'eks of the session. The result of long and diflîeult debates 
was the cnaetment of  tariff, inten(ted to serve at once for revenue and 
for protection of doestie interests. A tonnage, (luly, with great mlvantag¢,s 
t Ameriean shipping, was also alol)ted. S¢e tine afterw,'mls, indeed 
towards the close of the first eongress, an excise was laid on doestie spirits. 
Tl¢,se measures w¢,re odifi¢,d ,'t interwtls. But beneath them, in all their 
fors, there eontinued the prineiple, th«t the duties upon imports were to 
provide for goverment in the shape of a revenue, and for the ]ration in the 
sh,'tpe of protection. 
It ° fell to the first eongress, lik¢,wise, to provi¢te for the publie eredit. 
The debts of the eonfederation amount, ed to $54,000,000, or to $80,000,000 
if the debts of the states, ineurred for geneml objcets, were added. It was 
the plan of tlamilton, s¢'eret:try of the treasury, that these debts shoul¢t bë 
taken as a wlole to be assmwd and funded by tl? new government. They 
who, like the proposer of the systeln, desired to see the national governnent 
strong, a¢lvoeat(,d its being ruade the eetre of the publie ere, dit; while they 
who ineline¢l to the rights of the states preferred to have thë debt remain 
in state rather than in national stoeks. 
The question was not deei¢ted upon any abstraet grounds. It had been 
a bone of contention where the seat of the general government shoul¢l De 
loeated, some going for one place and some for another. When the house 
of representatives deeidcd against assuming the state debts, the advoeates 
of the assumption hit upon the plan of seeuring the neeessary votes fron 
some of the \ irginian or Maryland menbers by eonsenting to fix the pro- 
eted capital on the Potomac, Philadelphia to be the eapital until 1800. 
e bait was snapped at, and a measure on whieh the honour of thê states, 
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if not of the nation, depended passed by means of unconcealed intrigue.1 
The statc dcbts wcre then assumed, hot in mass, but in certain proportions. 
This bcing the chief obiect of altc,'cation, thc funding of the (lomestic and 
foreign debt of the general governnent was rapidly completed (August 4th, 
1790). The transaetion was by no mcans to the satisfaction of the entire 
nation. 
The public ereditors, on the other hanÇl, were delighted, All thc monêyed 
interests of the country, indeed, wvre quiekened, the publie bonds being so 
mueh ad(/itional eapital thrown int tt(, worll of industry aml of eonmeree. 
The ereation of a national bank, wih the design of sustaining the finaneial 
opcrations of government, took place in the early part of the following year 
(1791). On the opening of the subscription books, a signal proof of 
eonfidenee now plaee(l in thc national etc(tir was given, the whole number 
of shares offerel bcing taken Ul in two hours. 

JOHN FISKE'S ESTIMATE OF HAMILTON 
Of all the young nen of tha, l, day, save perhaps William Pitt, the most 
precocious was Alexander Ilmnilto. IIe had :drea(ly givm i)ronise of 
a great career })eforo the t)r(aking »ut, of the war. tte was })orn on the island 
of Ncvis, in the West l(lies, in 1757. Ilis fa, ther })(,l()ge(l to that fanmus 
S(.ottish ela fron which ]av(, corne one of lhe nost l('amm(t nwtaphysicians 
ad (me of the most origimd nml, h('ntatiei:ms of no(ler ti(,s. IIis notter 
was a Fr(,nch lady, of Huguenot (leseent, 
tr«eing in his elmraet«r the various qualiti(s of lis I)ar('nts. T() l]e slm,w(t- 
noss tn(l l)(,rsistenec, ihe administrative ability, a(t lb(, taste for abstraet 
r(,as()ning wlieh we are wot to find assoeiate(t in tlu higlwst type of Seottisl 
ind, h(' .i()ined : truly French vivaeity an(1 gmee. His earn(,st(,ss, siecrity, 
:t(l nor:J eourag(, were charaeteristie alike of Puritm m(1 of Iluguenot. I 
tle course of his short lire he exhibited a renarkable nmy-si(lelness. 
So gr(,al, was his g(mius for organisation that in ma«y ess(,tial respeets 
tte Aierie:m governnmnt is noving t()-(l«y along th(' lines whieh he was 
the first to nark out. As an (,eon(mist h(, shar(,d to solne extent in the 
shorte()ings of the ge whiel pr('e(,(le(1 A(lmn Snith, but in the speeial 
departnet of finance le bas been equall(,(l t)y no other Ameriean states- 
man save Albert Gallatin. He was a st)lendid orator and brilliant writer, 
an excellent lawyer,«md a clear-headed md industri()us student of politieal 
history. Ite was also eminent as a politieal leader, although he laeke(t 
faith in denoeratie government, and a gen(,rous inpatienee of retapera- 
ment sometines le(l him to prefer short, an(t arbitrary by-t)aths towards 
rable ends, whieh tan never be seeurely reaehed save along the broad but 
stecp and arduous road of popular eonvietion.c 

J. B. MCMASTER ON THE FUNDING OF THE DEBT 

Sueh were the powers of his mind that Hanilton at thirty-two was as 
wel] fitted for th« place as any man of his time at fifty-two. _&s a politician 
he was belicved by his contcmporaries to have becn hot ovcr-scrupulous, 

[' The whole compromise was a bargain between the North and the South. The "geograph- 
ical' and sectlonal charactcr of the parties was a matter of frequent mcntlon and lament. 
w 1 r ,el re', alled after 
It, is wcll fo call spceial attention Ix) this, because the erroneous vie  g. y p ." " - 
wards that the mischievous political division of tte country by a gcographical line dates 
back on]y to thc Missouri Compromise.--VoN HOLST.i] 
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and to have sometimes followed drk and crooked wys. But s  public 
servant his zel, his industry, his bility were never ttcked even by Jeffer- 
son, who hated him with an animosity more imp}acable than the animosity 
of Burr. The new secrctary had not been many days in office before he 
was hard at work on a report on the state of thc national debt and the best 
way to pay it. But whilc his work was still ufinishcd the houses met and 
bean a scssîon singularly eventful, a session from which dates that financial 
policy which has been so fruitful of wonders, a session in which some ques- 
tions, long afterwards set at test by an appeal to the sword, wcre for the first 
time long and fiercely d('t)ated. 
The funde(t debt of the United States amountcd, on the 1st of January, 
1791, to $75,463,476. The Civil War raised this to $2,844,649,626, the largest 
sum thc country has ever owed. Thus, in the space of seventy-five years, 
the debt which the anti-federalists declared would ruin thc country if funded 
was paid off, and a new one, thirty-seven times as great, created and borne 
with pcrfcct ease.k 

WASHINGTONS SECOND TERM; THE WHISKY INSURRECTION 

New statcs were presenting themselves for a(tmission into the line of the 
thirteen. The consent of New York htving 1)een obtaincd, Vermont was 
admitted (March 4th, 1791). Provision was already ma(te for the entrancc 
of Kentucky in the Ïollowing year (,lune 1st, 1792). The territ)ry south of 
the ()hio was subsequ(mtly admitte(1 as thc st:te of Tennessee (June 1st, 
1796). The gencra] govcrnment itself was concentrated in Washington. 
Jcffcrson, the head of the republicans, wrote to him: "Thc confidence of the 
whole Union is centred in you. Your being at the heln will be more than 
a.n answer to cvery argument which can be used to alarm and lead the people 
in any quarter into violence or secession. North and South will hang togethcr, 
if they h:vc you to bang on." "It is clear," wrotc Hamilton, the leader 
of thc federalists, "that if you continue in oIticc nothing materially nis- 
chievous is to be apprehended; if you qui t, much is to be dreaded." Thus 
urged, W ashington coul(l do no lcss than accept the unanimous summons 
to anothcr terre of labour for his country. Adams was again chosen vice- 
president (1792-1793). 
Thcre was one thing over which Washington had no influence. The ani- 
mosity of parties had spared him, but without being checked by him. He 
vainly cxertcd himself to keep the pêacc, cvcn in his on cabinet. Jefferson 
and Itanilton were at swords' points, and at swords' points they remained 
until Jefferson retire(t (1794). In congress all was uproar. Thc slightest ques- 
tion sutficed to set the northerner against the southerner, thc fcdcralist against 
the republican. Out of congress the tumult was increasing. A new party, 
chiefly from the republican ranks, had gathercd under the naine of democrats, 
in societies of which the nodel was takcn from abroad, and which, as Washing- 
ton wrote, might "shake thc government to its foundation." 
Thc fearful passion of tle tine at length broke out in insurrection. In 
consequence of the exci upon domestic spirits, so.ne parts of thc country 
where distillation was comnmn had bcen greatly discontented. North Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania, or rather the interior counties of thosc states, had 
been agitated to such a degree that the president deemed it necessary to 
issue a proclamation, calling upon his fellow citizens to support the laws (1792). 
Thc cxcitement gradually subsided, except in Pennsylvania, where, after vari- 
ous acts of violence, an armed convention, seven thousand strong, met at Brad- 
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dock's FMd (Auust, 194). The president of this assembly was a Colonel 
Cook; the secretary, AJbert Ga||atin, a Swiss emirant, and the commander 
of thc troops a lawyer named Bradford. Of course the objects of so large a 
body were various; some bcing intcnt merely upon suspending the collection 
of the excise, while others meditatcd the possession of the country and separa- 
tion from the Union. The presidcnt at once put forth a proclamation announc- 
ing the march of fifteen thousand nilitia from Fennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Virginia. The presidcnt himself took the field for a few days; 
but finding t|mt the insurgents had disappeared belote the approach of his 
troops, he left his oflicersGcneral Henry Lee, governor of Virginia, being 
commander-in-chiefto complete the work that was no sooner begun tha 
it was endcd. A considerable nunber of prisoners was taken in November, 
but no exeeutions followed. Enough had been done to deeide "the eontest," 
as Washington deseribed it, "whether a small proportion of the United States 
shall dietate to the whole lJnion." 
The saine year (1794) witnessed the sui»pression by Anthony Wayne of a 
danger, hall domestie and hall foreign--a long-continue{1 Indian war, in whieh 
twoexpcditionshadbeen defeatedin 1790and 1791. No partof Washington's 
administration, domestie or foreign, was more original or more beign than 
the poliey whieh he constantly urged towards the Indians of the United States. 
To save them from the frauls of traders, a national system of trade was adopted. 
To protecl, thcm from the aggressions of borderers, as wcll as to seeurc them 
in the rights allowed thel by their treaties, a numl»er of laws werc prepared. 
A far more savage foe than tlm Imlian was appcaset at the s,ne period, 
but with luch lç,ss eredit, it must be alded, to the nation. This was thc dey 
of Algi«rs, who, with a number of neighbours like hinself, was wont to sweep 
the seas with piratical eraft. Singular to say, the sway of these bueeaneering 
1)otentes was aeknowle(lged by the Eurot)êan states, who paid an annual 
tribute on condition of their eonm(;ree bêing spared. Te years b(,fore the 
preset late the freebooters of the dey of Algicrs had eaptured two Anmriean 
vessels md throw their erews into bondage. He now (17.5) eonscnted to 
releas: his eaptiv('s and to respect the merehantmcn of the United States, on 
the reeepl,ion of a tribute like that reecivel fro the powersof Europe. Three- 
quarters of : nillion were paid down, an annual paynent f ïull tifty thousand 
dollars being pronis(,d in addition. Other treaties of the saine sort with 
Tripoli and Tunis were under way. 

RELATIONS WITH FRANCE; CITIZEN GENET 

A speeial envoy, Thomas Pinekney, was sent to Spain. It took him nearly 
a yëar to bring about a treaty defining the Florida boundary and opening the 
Mississippi to the Unitc«t States (1795). Britain eontinued to wear the aspect 
of an antagonist, keeping her troops upon the United States territory until 
her demands were satisfied, while on the other side of the sea she laid one 
restraint after another upon eommereê, as if she would have kept the Amer- 
ieans at a distanee from her shores. France, on the eontrary, was still the 
friend of the rising nation, and not only as its patron but as its follower. The 
saine year that Washington entered the presideney the Freneh Revolution 
began. Its early movements, professedly inspired by those that had taken 
place in Ameriea, kindled all the sympathies of Ameriean hearts. Hitherto 
the bond between them and the Freneh was one of gratitude and of depend- 
enee; now it was one of sympathy and of equality. But the nation was by no 
means unanimous against Great Britain, by no means unanimous for France. 
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Many paused, and turning with distrust from the scenes of which France was 
the unhappy theatre, looked with khder emotions towards the sedater Britain. 
It would be too much to say that this led to a British party ; but it did lead 
to a neutral onê, whilc, on thc othcr hand, a French party applauded the license 
as well as the libcrty of the Rcvolution. This party was thc republican, its 
more imp(,tuous mInbêrs being the dcmocratic-rpublicans. Thcir opponents 
wcre thc fêdcralists. France declarcd war against Britain. The nation was 
again close upo the brcakcrs, whcn Washingtonncver greater, noyer wiser 
issuel his proclnation of ncutrality, mttking it kown "that the duty an(l 
interest of the Unitcl Statcs rcquire that thcy should with sincerity and good 
fait h a¢topt an¢l pursue a. conduct fricndly and in,partial towards the belligcrênt 
powers" (April 22n¢|, 1793). It is a memorablc act in history. Its purpose is 
hot alw:ys rightly estinmted. Look at the n«tion, tasked to its utnost, one 
ay alnost sy, to subdue a few Indian tribes, obliged to py tribute to tte 
Algvrinçs, unable to kcep thc Spaniarls to lheir obligations, and wc shall not 
bchold a power that could enter safcly into Europem wars. If such a thing 
were attcnpted, it wouh! be at thc hazar! of thc independence that had becn 
achieved. 
France, having baptid hersêlf  republic in the blood of her king, Louis 
XVI, sent a new minister to the [nited States in the person of "Citizen" 
Genêt. An ent.husiastic representative of his nation, Genêt, excited a fresh 
enthusiasm in the French party <,f America. Feast,e(l ai Charleston, where he 
lan<h,<l (April, 1793), and ai ail th(, principal places on th(, route northward, 
he was iet to in,gine the entire country at his fee[,, or al, those of the Frencl 
l{cl>Utfli<.. He began ai (',ttu'leston to senti out priv:tleers anal to or<let that 
[lt,ir trizes shoul<! b<, triel and eondemned by t]w Fren<,h eonsuls i the [,nitctl 
Stalt,s. It w:ts a pari <f l|w treaty of eonmeret, between the two halions 
[tat the l>rivtt[,ers atd lrizt's of the Freneh should b<, ahnitt<,d to the A(,r- 
i<',an l>orl, s. But Gen¢:t was soon to be eheeked. He <li<l bal,tle for his priva- 
l'ers and his courts; appealcd frotn the exeeutive to eongrêss ad tl, peol>le , 
a,l l>ursuel so extr,n, a course as to set, his supporters and his OI>l<mcnts 
bitlerly ai varimce. The Freneh party now went opt,nly fol" war against 
Engl:mtt. "Marat, Rolspierre, Brissot, an<t the Mountain," says Vice- 
t'rcsi, h,nt A<lans, t "were the eonst:mt, then<,s of panegyric and thc laily 
toasts at table. Wshing[on's bouse ws surr<tm<led }>y an innuInerable mul- 
titutl(, fron day lo (lay, huzzaing, denmn(ling war against England, eursing 
Washingtol, ,'u(l cryig, 'Sueeess to the FI'eneh patriots anal virtuous repub- 
lieans ! ' .... I had rather be in ny grave," exelainmd Washingt,on one day in 
gr('at excitmet, "than in ny present situation." He was equal, how('ver, 
and more than e(tual, fo his (lut, y, and, supportê(t by his cabinet, in August, he 
sent to request the reeall of Genêt. As t, he partv by whieh Genët had been 
eommissioned had sunk to ruin, their sueeessors readily appointed a minister 
of their own--"Citizen" Fauchet. 

THE JAY TREATYç WASHINGTON'S UNPOPULARITY 

But the troubles of the time were too complicated to be reached by a mcre 
change of ministers. France had pronounced against the neutrality of Amer- 
icanot, indeed, by direct nenacê or violence, but by ordering that neutral 
vesseis, containing goods belonging to her enemies, shoul{| be captured (May 
1st, 1793). An embargo was then laid upon the shipping at Bordeaux. Both 
these measures were decided violations of the treaty with America. The 
most that France did, howevcr, was as nothing compared with the extremes 
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to wh]ch her chier enemy, Grcat Britain, rcsortid. France had ordcred that 
the goods of an enemy wcre liable to capture. In June, Great Britain ordered 
that the goods of a ncutral power, if consisting of provisions for the enemy, 
wcre to be captured or bought up, unlcss shippcd to a friendly port. This was 
followc(| in November by an or(|er that all vesscls laden with thc producc of 
a French colony, or with supplies for the sanw, were lawful prizes--a decrec 
so arbitrary that it ws soon mo(lified by the nation that issued it (January, 
1794). Worse than all, Great Britain claimed thc right to impress into her 
service every seaman of British birth, wherevcr he might be found; so that 
the ships of the United States woult be stoppe(t, searched, and stripped of 
their crews, at the pleasure of the British cruisers. It often happened that 
American sailors as well as British wcre thc victins of this impressment. A 
thrill of indignation and of defiancc against such proceedings ran through thc 
Americans. They would have b,en l(',ss ttum frecmcn, Icss, cven, than men, 
to have borne with such injuries in silence. 
The very party most oi)i)os(,(1 to France was earncst in sustaining the 
ncccssity of preparatios for war, (tefensivc, indced, 1)ut still war with Great 
Britain. A t(;mporary embargo Ul)()n the American ports was voted by con- 
gress, for the purpose of SUSl)cn(ling conmercial intcrcoursc (Match, 1794). 
()ne hint that W:tshington, the still truste(l though still slandcrcd magistratc, 
was in favour of arming, an(l the nation woul(t have arme(t. 
it was l)ropose(t to s(,n(l a spccial mission to Great Britain. Washington 
s(,l(cte(t Chier-Justice Jay (Apri], 1794). It was a fitting choice. Amongst 
all the I)rofinent figures of the tiret, Jay's is alnost, pcrhaps altogether, the 
only one that st:m(ls close to Washingto's, aloof from the tarnishes and the 
collisions of oI)p()sing parties. No oth(,r man was so fit to join with Washing- 
ton in res«uig thc nation from its prescrit i)erils. Accordingly, Jay proceeded 
t() Englan(1 an(t af ter some n()nths of anxious (liplomacy obtamed a treaty 
(Novetnbcr). It was hot much to obtain. The Unite(l States agreeing to 
in(lenmify their BriIish creditors, Great Britain conscnted to surren(tcr the 
posts which she ha(1 so long hel(t in the w(,st, the surrender to take effect 
June lsL 1796. A fcw concessions to thc claires of American commerce wcre 
na(le; but the rigid policy ()f llritain, ('spccially in relation to hcr colonial 
trade, was strongly aintained. In short, the treaty did hot acknowledgc 
thc rights of the Americans as neutrals, or thcir privileges as traders--both 
matters of the highcst importance to thoir commercial întcrests. At the saine 
time, the (,arlier points of con troversy wcre (lctemine(1, and from the later 
ones the sting was taken away, at least in somc degree. So Jay thought, so 
Washington, though ncithcr considered the treaty decidedly satisfactory. It 
was better at any rat.c, th(,y reasone(t, than war. Thus, too, reasoned thc sen- 
are, who, convcned in spccial session (June, 1795), advised the ratification of 
the treaty. 
Not thus, however, the nation. If thc necessity of the treaty, cven as it 
stoo(1, needed to be proved, the proof was the gcneral insanity which it pro- 
voked. Mectings wcre hel(1 evcrywhere; harangues were ruade, rcsolutions 
passed; copies of the treaty were dcstroyed; Jay was burned in efiïgy. Thc 
Frcnch and thc American flags waved together over thcse scenes; whiIe the 
British ensign was dragged through the dirt and burned before the doors of 
the British rcpresentativcs. 
The example of Virginia was imitated in congress, whcre the phrase 
of "undiminished confidence" was also stricken from an address of the 
house to the president (December). As the session progressed, a tierce 
struggle arosc with respect to thc bills for ¢arrying out the British treaty. 
H. W,--VOL. XIII. X 
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A three weeks' debte terminted in  cll upon the president for the speci- 
fied documents. Ite nd his cabinet being alike of opinion that the house 
had transgressed its powcrs, the call was refused. After a fortnight's debate, 
in which Fisher Ames distinguished himself above all his colleagues in defend- 
ing the treaty, a vote, by a bare maiority, determined that the house would 
roceed to its duty (March, April, 1796). By this time the frenzy out of doors 
ad died wy. 
Thus terminated the great cvent of Washington's administration. The 
proclamation of ncutrality was the first decisive stop; the treaty with Great 
Britain wa the second, and, for the prescrit, thc last. Thc point thus gaincd 
may be called the starting-point of the infant nation in its foreign relations. 
But if the French party of the United States, if thc minister of the United 
States to France, James Monroe, wcre indignant at the British treaty, it was 
but natural that France should bc the saine. The French govcrnment 
announccd to Mr. Monroe that they considered their alliance with the United 
Statcs to bc at an end (February, 1790). To prove that they wcre in earnest, 
the authoritics of France, in additim to their prcvious orders of capture and 
embargo, decrccd that neutral vcsscls wcrc to bc treated cxactly as thcy were 
trca.ted by thc British; tht is, stopped, scarched, and sciz«,d upon the scas 
(July). This was subsequcntly madc known to the UniWd Sttes by a com- 
munication from thc French cnvoy, Ach't, who improvcd the opportunity 
by appealing to the peoplc to takc part with France and against Gret Britain. 
To rcstore matters, as far as possible, to a b«,ttcr position, Washington had 
sent out Charles C. Pinckncy as ministcr to France, in the place of Monroe 
(September). 
The partiesnorthern and southcrn, fedcra}ist and repub]ican, anti- 
French and Frenchttmt racked the nation were noyer so much agitated. 
Newspapers, cspecilly those published at Philadêlphia, carricd thc hostil 
notes from congress to the natîon and echoc| the back to congress. It 
is diflîcult, without having room for extracts, to convey any idea of thc viru- 
lence of politica! writing at thc time. Both thc administration and its hcad 
were ob:ects of the ficrccst assault. Washington wrote with natural indigna- 
tion of the abuse which he, "no prty man," as ho truly called hims«,lf, had 
received, "and that, too, in such cxgcmted and indecent terms as could 
scarcely be applied to a Nero,  notorou lcfaulter, or even to a comnmn 
pickpocket."  It was amidst thcsc outrages that Washington sent forth 
his arcwell addrcss to the peoplc of the Unitcd Sttes (Septembcr 17th, 
1796). Soon afterwards congress came together, and showcd that many 
of its mcmbcrs were violent against the retiring president. On thc proposal 
of an addrcss of grateful ackmowlcdgments from the house of represcntativcs, 
a man from Washington's own state, William B. Giles, of Virginia, took 
exception to the more expressive "passages. Thc same attitude was taken 
by a considcrable number, and mnongst thcm Andrcw Jackson, of Ten- 

[ Forged letters purporting to show Washîngton's desire to abandon the revolutionary 
struggle were published; he was accused of drawing more than his sal. ; hints of the pro- 
priety of  guillotine for his bencfit began to appear; some spoke of hinï as the "stepfather 
of his country." Thc attcks embittered the cosc of his tern of service; he declarcd, in a 
cabinet-meeting; in 1793, that "he had never repented but once the having slipped the moment 
of resigning his office, nd that was every moment since." Indeed, the most unplcasant 
portions of Jeiïerson's Ana are those in which, with n air of psychological dissection, he 
letils the storms of passion into which the president was hurried by the newspaper attacks 
upon him. These ttcks, however, came from a verv small frction of the politicians; the 
peop!e never wavered in their devotion to the pres,dènt, nd his election would have been 
unammous in 1796, as in 1789 nd 1792, if he hat been willing to serVe.ALEx,.NDEtt JOHN- 
8TON .m I 
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ncsscc. "Although he is soon to bccome a private citizen," wrote 
ington of himsclf (January, 1797), "his opinions are to be knocke(! down, 
and his cMracter reduc¢,d as low as they arc capable of sinking it." 
If Washington could thus excite animosity and wrong, what nust it have 
becn with ordinary ncn ? The country seemed unwilling to bc pacificl, 
unwilling to be saved. 
Washington retired. Ite had done even greater things at the hetd of 
the government than he had donc at the head of the army. But it was bcyonl 
his power to change the eharaeter of the nation. He left it as he round it 
---livided and irnpassioned. Yet he left it as he had not found itwith a 
constitution in operation, with prineiples and with laws in action--on the 
road to inerease ad to maturity. 
At the close of the eentury whieh he adorned Washington died (Deeem- 
ber 14th, 1799). His retirement, t,o whieh he had looked forward so long- 
ingly, had been disturbed. Ite had been greatly oeeupied with the organisa- 
tion of the provisional army, of whieh he hal bcen appointed ehiefthe last 
of his many services to his eountry. He had been still more harassed by 
the party passions of the time; himselï inelincd to the support of federalist 
prineiples, he had been to sonne degree drawn into the whirl of politieal more- 
ments. Perhaps it was not too soon for his peaee or for his fame that he 
was taken away. Beside his grave his eountrym«'n stood united for an instant, 
then returned to their divisions and th«,ir strifes. His menmry eontinued 
to plead, and hot unavailingly, for love of country and of eountrymen.l 

VARIOU ESTIMATES OF WASHINGTON 

It has been our custom to give varying characterisations of grcat historical 
char,ct, ers. Aong thesc Washington stands in the fr()nt tank as patriot, 
soldicr, stat('sman, and nan. In nonc of these qualities is he exccedcd in 
history; in thc I)urity of his lifclong patriotism he is perhaps unequalled. 
On these points, asi(le fr()m certain cont.emporary attacks of faction, there 
is no divergence of opinion among authorities of any country or creed. The 
only point of dispute is his rank as a general, ltis sol(licrship is not questioned 
nor lfis abilities as a tactician and man of rcsource and courage in action. 
It is as a stratcgist that he bits bcen criticiscd--and also culogised. We have 
previously qu()tcd soe animadversions on his battle plans. We can only 
emphasisc the fact that, afl»r all, he kept his force together, that he would 
not acccpt defcat, and that he won what he fought for, and left it as his monu- 
ment. tic was undoubtedly no epoch-making gencral, but as a man of honour, 
a lover and benefactor of his kind, a man whose works live after him in 
increasing glory, ho makcs such self-maniacs as Alexander, Coesar, and Napo- 
leon dwindle into insignificance or loom up only as monstrosities. Alexandcr 
left an empire of chaos; Cesar, assassinated by his own friends, marke(1 
the end of a republic ; Napolcon left France smallcr than he found it. Indeed, 
thc very republic which givc birth to Napoleon and which he overthrew only 
for a few years--that very republic was largely the result of Washington's 
successcs and his ideals. 
We shall give only foreign estimates: British, German, and Freneh. The 
Ameriean opinion need not be quoted; it amounts perhaps to as near an 
approaeh to the apotheosis of deifieation as a nation ean over make, and it 
finds its sumning-up in the phrase, "The Father of his Country." He is 
the standard by whieh all otter statesmen and patriots are tested--and 
round wanting.a 
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Lord Brou gham 

The relief wh]ch t le friend of mankin(1, the loyer of viriue, experienccs 
when, turning from the contcmplation of such a charcter [Napolcon I], his 
eye tests upon thc greatcst man of our own or of any agc ! ]t will be thc duty 
of the hist(»rin an(1 th( , sage in all ages to omit no occasion of conmmmorating 
this illustrious man ;an(l until time shall be no more will a test of the progress 
which out race h:s ma(te in wis(lom and virtuc bc dcrivcd from the vcneration 
paid to thc immortal nmc of Washington.l/ 

Thc Earl o] Stanhope 

In the min(t of Washington punctuality and precision (li(l not, as we often 
fin¢! thenl, turn in any ¢legree to selfishness. Nor yet was his constant regu- 
larity of tbiLs «tttend¢'l by unduê formality of ruminer. In one of his most 
priv:tte l,tters there appears givcn ineidentally, and as it were ty chance, 
a g»lden fuie upon that subjeet : "As to the gcntlenmn you nention, I eannot 
charge nyself with incivility, or-wlmt in my opinion is ttmtanountcere- 
nonious eivility." In figure Washington was strongly l»uilt m¢l tall (al»ove 
six feet high), in eountenace grave, unipassioned, .'md bcnign. An inborn 
worth, m unaffeetet ¢iignity, bcamed forth in evcry look as in every word 
and dt,¢'d. No man, whetlwr frient or cncny, ever viewed without respect 
the nol»l«, simplieity of his lenwanour, thc uttcr absence i hin of every 
artifice and êw'ry affectation. 
Mark low brightly ttw tirst forl)caranee of Washington combines with his 
subsequent ¢tetermination; how he who had been slow to eome forward 
w:ts m,'gnanilnou.q in l»ersevering. When defeat had overtaken the American 
arny, whcn subjugation t»y ttle British rose in view, when hot a few of the 
earliest (leelaicrs against Englaml wcre, more or less privately, seeking 
to nakc tenns for themselvcs, and fit.ring their own necks to the yokc, the 
high spirit of Washington noyer for a moment quailcd; he repeatedly teelarcd 
tlat, if thc colonies were finally ovcrpowered he was resolved to quit them 
forever, and, asscnbling as many peoplc as would follow, go and establish 
an in¢lepen(lent state in the West, on t!e rivers MississipIi and Missouri. 
Then, is :t lofty saying which tlm Spaniards of old wcrê wont to engrave on 
their Toi.lo t»l'.ules, and whieh with truth and aptncss might have adorned 
the sword of Washigton" " Never draw mê without reason; never shcath 
me without honour !" 
Nor was Washington in any measure open to the saine reproaeh as the 
aneient Rom,ns, or some of his own eountrymen at presentthat while 
eagêr for frecdom thems:lves they would rivet the chains of thêir slave. To 
him at least eould never be applied Doetor Johnson's taunting words: "ttow 
is it that we hear the lou(lest yelps for libêrty among thc drivêrs of negroes ?" 
The views of Washington on this great question are best shown at the close 
of the Revolutionary W af, and at a period of ealm deliberation, in one of his 
letters to La Fayette: "Your late purehase of an êstate in Cayennê witha 
view of cmaneipating the slaves on it is a gên.rous and noble proof of your 
humanity. Would to God a like spirit might diffuse itself generally into 
the minds of thê people of this country !" 
Thêre was eertainly no pcriod in his eareer when he would hot have joy- 
fully exehangedhad his high sense of duty allowed himthe eares of pub- 
lie for thê ease of private life. And this wish for rêt,irement, strong and sin- 
cere as it was in Washington, seems the more remarkable since it was hot 
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with him, as with so many other great men, prompted in any degree by the 
love of litêrature. He was hot likc Cicero, when shrinking in affright from 
the storms which rent the commonwealth, and reverting with fond regret 
to the well-stored library of Atticus, and to his own favourite little scat 
beneath the bust of Aristotle; he was hot like Clarendon at Montpellier, 
when he turned from an ungrateful age, not worthy of his virtue, and indited 
for all time to corne his immortal history. Neither rcading nor writing 
as such had any charms for Wasligton. But he was zcalously devoted 
to the earliest and most needful of all thc toils of man--he loved to be 
feêder of flocks and a tillcr of the ground. 
It has been justly remarked that of G(,neral Washington there are fewêr 
anecdotcs to tell than perhaps of any other g'cat nan on record. Therc were 
nonc of those checkered hues, none of thosc warring eotions, in which 
biography dclights. There was no contrast of lights and shadcs, no flickering 
of the flame; it was a mild light that seldom dazzle(l, but that over chcered 
and warmed. His contempomries or his close observcrs, as Jeffersonn and 
Gallatin,o assert tlmt ho had naturally strong passions, but tmd attained 
conI)lete mastery over thcm. In self-control, indced, ho has nevcr becn 
surpassed. If someties on rare occasions, and on strong provocation, 
therc was wrung froln hi  burst of angcr, it was ahost ilstntly quellcd 
by the doinion of his will. tte decded surcly, though he lcliberated slowly; 
nor could ay urgency or peril move hiln fr(» his sereine conposure, his 
taire, clear-headcd goot scnsc, htcgrity nd truth werc also over present in 
his ind. 
Not a single instance, as I believe, can be round i his whole career when 
ho was impellcl by any tut an upright motive, or en(l¢,avoured to attain 
object by tmy but worthy ncans. Such arc some of the high qualifies which 
have justly earncd for Geneml Washington tbe achiration ex'en of the coun- 
try te ol)posed, aml hot nerely the admiration but thc gratitude and affection 
of lais o«n. Such was thc pure and upright spirit t which, when its toils 
were over and its earthly course hl been run, was offer«'d the unanimous 
homagc of the asscmbled cogrcss, ail çloE(t in deep nournig for hcir common 
loss, as fo "the nan first in war, first il peacc, and first in the hcarts of his 
fellow citizens." At this day in the UniU;d States t]w rcverencc for his 
character is, as it should t)e, dcep and universal, anl hot confined, as with 
nearly all English statesmen, to ont party, one province, or one creed. Such 
rcverence for Washilgton is fclt even t»y those who wander farthest fron the 
paths in which he trod. Thus may it be said of this most virtuous nan 
what in days of old wtts sai(l of Virtue herself, that cvcn those who depart 
most widely from ber prcccpts still keep holy and bow down to her nme.p 

John Richard Green 

No nobler figure ever stood in the forefront of a nation's life. His silence 
and the serene calnmess of his temper spoke of a perfect self-mastery; but 
there ws littlc in his outer bering to reveal the grandeur of soul which lifts 
his figure, with all the simple m]esty of an ancient statue, out of thc smaller 
passions, the meaner in,puises of the world around him. It was only as the 
weary fight went on that the colonists lcarned little by little the grcatness 
of their leader, his clcar judgment, his heroic endurace, his silence under 
difficulties, his calmncss in the hour of dnger or defcat, thc patience with 
which he waited, the quickness nd hardness with which he struck, the lofty 
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and serene sense of duty that ncver swerved from its task through resent- 
ment or jealousy, that nevcr through war or pcace fclt thc touch of a meancr 
ambition, that knew no aire savc that of guarding the frcedom of his fellow 
countrymen, and no personal longing save that of returning to his own fireside 
when their freedom was sccured. It was almost unconsciously that mon 
leamed to cling to Washington with a trust and faith such as few other men 
have won, and to regard him with a reverence which still hushes us in presence 
of his memory.q 

Sir Archibald Alison 

Modem history has not a more spotless character to commemorate. 
Invincible in resolution, firm in conduct, incorruptible in integrity, ho brought 
to the hêlm of a victorious rcpublic thê simplicity and innocence of rural 
life; he was forced into greatness by circumstances rathcr than led into it by 
inclination, and prevailed over his enemies rather by the wisdom of his dcsigs 
and thc perseverance of his character than by any cxtraordinary genius for the 
art of war. A soldier from necessity and patriotism rather thon disposition, 
he was the first to recommend a return to pacifie counsels when the indepen- 
dence of his country was secured; and bequcathed to his countrymen an 
address on leaving their governmcnt, to which thcrc are few compositions of 
uninspired wisdom which can bear a comparison. Ho was modest, without 
diffidence ; sensible to the voicc of faine, without vanity ; indcpcn(lcnt and dig- 
nified, without eithcr asperity or pride. He was a fricn(1 to liberty, but not to 
licentiousness--not to the dreams of cnthusiasts, but to those practical ideas 
which America had inherited from her British desccnt. Accordingly, after hav- 
ing signaliscd his life by successful rcsistance to English oppression, he closcd 
it by the warraest advice to cultivatc the friendship of Great Britain, and 
exerted his whole influence, shortly before his resignation, to effcct the conclu- 
sion of a treaty of friendly and commercial intcrcoursc bctwccn thc mothcr 
country and its emancipated offspring. He ws  Cromwell without his ambi- 
tion; a Sulla without his crincs; and, after tmving raise,! his country, by his 
exertions, to the rank of an indêpendent state, ho closcd his crcer by a vol- 
untary relinquishment of the power which  gmteful pcop]c had bcstowcd. 
If it is the highest glory of Englmd to hve givcn birth, even amidst 
transatlantic wilds, to such a mn, and if she cnnot number him among 
those who have extcnded her provinces or augmcntcd her dominions, she 
may at least fecl a legitimate pride in the victories which he achieved, and 
the great qualities which he exhibited, in the contest with hersclf, and indulge 
with satisfaction in the rcflection that that vast empire which ncither thc 
ambition of Louis XI.V nor the power of N«poleon could dismember reccived 
its first shock from the courage which she had communicated to hcr own 
offspring, and that, amidst the convulsions and revolutions of other statcs, 
real liberty has arisen in that nation flonc which inheritcd in its vêins the 
genuine principlcs of British frecdom.r 

Henri Martin 

The Declaration of Independence was the birth-act of a society the most 
untrammelled and soon to be the wstest that the world has cver known. 
In the union of Protestant ChristioEnity with cightecnth-ccntury philosophy 
lay the germ of this gigantic progeny. Two men of the first order were to be 
its defenders and its guides (luring its early yers, and cach was thc t)rticulr 
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representative of one of its parent sources" Washington, of tradition, but 
tradition transformed, and of progressive Protestantism enlightened and tol- 
erant; Franklin, type of the age, of the movement of Locke and Rousseau-- 
philosophy, but philosophy with a religious element. 
Washington shook off iii-fortune by prodigies of constancy. He was a 
mingling of Fabius and Epaminondas, though he lacked the artistic and 
poetic élan that marked Epaminondas and ail the Greeks. As Théodore 
Fabas s has so well phrased it, he was like those monuments whose grandeur 
does hot at first strike the eye, precisely because of the perfect harmony of 
their proportion and because no one feature seizes the attention. "The 
sanest of grcat men," he was the very personification of the most rationalist 
of peoples, and his "august good sense," to use the happy expression of 
Eug6nc Pclletan,t was nothing but the distinctively Anglo-American quality 
exalted to the sublime. 
During this rime Franklin, America's other glory, had quitted his country 
the better to serve hcr. After having edited the immortal Dcclaration, 
he had gone to obtain the French alliance. The United States had ruade 
admirable choice of a plenipotentiary. Risen from the working classes; 
enlightcned and uplifted in opinion by Didcrot; not Protestant, like the 
majority, but deist philosopher of a shade intermediary between Voltaire and 
Rousseau ; a physici:m of the first ortier in that century ; passionately devoted 
to the natural sciences, simple in dress and manners like Jean Jacques and 
his heroes, and yct the most spiritual and refined of men; of a mind altogether 
French in its grace and clasticity ; at one and the saine time a man of antiquity 
in certain ph:scs and the most modern product of his day; redeeming his 
lack of ideality by thc excellent moral equilibrium which he possessed in com- 
mon with Washington, though in a degree at once wider, more eomprehensive, 
and lcss severeit was natural that he should appeal to France in all his 
sentiments, in ail his ideas. He conquered thê learned by the good sense of 
his genius; the enthusiastic by the dramatic aspect of his rôle; the frivolous 
by the originality of his position and his physiognomy. At the end of but 
a fcw days he was as popular at Paris as at Boston and Philadelphia. 

Charlcs von Rotteck 

America had placed herself betwecn magnificence and ruin in 1776. In 
this position, in which such a great destiny was involved, she needed a great 
man, who would gain the victory for her. And she found him, put him at her 
head, and showed herself worthy of him. With newly levied soldiers, hardly 
provided with suitable arms, generally without experience and discipline, 
he undertook the contest against the best-disciplined and the best-equipped 
troops of the world, under able generals, and aided by all the resources 
with which it was easy for England to supply them, whilst he, afiîicted by 
great want of money, was offert unable to fumish his troops with provisions, 
still oftener unable fo pay them, in constant danger of losing ail with one blow, 
also not seldom persecuted by misfortune, in a situation almost desperate, 
but always of high courage and of unbent power of soul, provident, vigilant, 
and at suitable times ardent and heroically bold, but never rash, never int.oxi- 
cated by success. But in order that no species of glory might hot be his, 
he combined, as the most celebrated of the great ancients, the talents of the 
statesman with those of the warrior, all the private virtues of the noblest 
man with the public virtues of the patriot and republican. As long as civilisa- 
tion and hmnanity havc an empire or a place on earth, as long as the ideas 
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of freedom and fatherland retan a worth and hstorcal recollections lve 
among men, so long will Washington's naine stand resplendent in the temple 
of glory.v 
Friedrich von taumer 
Few men who have earned for themsclves a celebrated naine in the history 
of the world exhibit such a harmony, such a concordant symmetry of all the 
qualities calculated to render himself and others happy, as Washington, and 
it bas been very appropriately observed that, like thc nasterpieccs of ancient 
art, he must be thc more admired in thc aggregate the more closcly he is 
examined in detail. His soul was elevated above party spirit, prejudice, 
self-interest, and paltry aires; he acted according to thc impulscs of a noble 
heart and a sound understanding, strengthened by impartial observation. 
To the grcatest firmness he united the mildness and patience cqually ncccs- 
sary in thc thon statc of affairs; to prudence and foresight he joined boldness 
at the right moment;and the power intrusted to him ho nevcr abusd by 
the slightest infraction of thc laws. Although it is impossible that an Ameri- 
can can ever again perform such services for his country as wce thon ren(lercd 
by Washington, his noble, blamclcss, and spotless inagc will reain a nodcl 
and a rallying-point to all, to encourage thc good an(| to doter the ha(t. How 
petty do the common race of martial heroes apt)ear in comparison with Wash- 
ington ! 
Washington, the founder of the great American rcpublic, proved in an 
affecting and exalted manner that the faine which had been wo by the 
sword, without crimes and ambition, could also be aintaine(1 in private 
life without power or outward ponp. Happier than Timolcon and Brutus, 
no dark shadows of memory fiitted across the cheerful serenity of his existence. 
Washington was unanirnously chosen presidcnt of the new and renovated 
republic. This second founding of the state, this call to the head of a people 
rccent in origin but sensible of true greatness, the modest and unsurpassed 
merit of Washington, and his solemn oath to support and maintain the con- 
stitution, fonn one of the brightest and most truly delightful pictures in 
modern history. The admiration with which Washington was r(garded by 
all civilised nations showed him to be one of the few among mankind to 
whom is given an immortality more durable than brass or marble, an(t whose 
spotless and bencficent memory is chcrished to thc latest posterity.w 

o 
PRESIDENCY OF ADAMS; WAR WITH FRANCE X. Y. Z.  

During the closing months of Washington's adinistration the first great 
struggle among the people of the Unitcd States for ascendcncy between 
the federalists and republicans took place. The only man on whom thc nation 
now could possibly unite was about to retire to private lire. There was very 
little time for preparation or electioneering, for a new choice must bc made 
in November following. Activity the most cxtraordinary appearcd among 
politicians in every part of the Union. The federalists nominated John 
Adams for the high ofiïce of chief magistrate, a,(l the republicans nominated 
Thomas Jefferson for thc saine. Thc contest was tierce, and party spirit, 
then in its youthful vigour, was implacable. Thc result was a victory for 
both parties--Adams bcing elected president, and Jeffcrson, having the 
next highest number of votes, vice-president. On March 4th, ]797, Wash- 
ington retired from oflïce, and Adams was inauguratcd the second president 
of the United States.z 
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The contrast bctween the administration of Washington and the admin- 
istrations of his successors is as wide as that between a nation and a party. 
He was thc head of thc nation ; they have been the heads of parties, as well 
as of thc nation. ]t was what forcign powers wcre doing, rather than what 
the Unitcd States had to do, which formed the staple of political action for 
the fifteen years (1797-1812) following the retircment of Washington.! 
Chier amongst thc combatants in Europe and the aggressors against America 
were Great Britain and France. For thc moment the relations with France 
occupicd the foreground. Charles C. Pinckncy, accredited by W ashington 
to negotiatc with the French government, was refused an audience at Paris; 
and not only that, but was ordered to depart the French territory (December, 
1796-February, 1797). Notwîthstanding this, notwithstanding the rapidly 
îollowing decrees against American ships and Amcrican crews, President 
Adams sent out a new mission, eonsisting of Pinckney, John Marshall, and 
Elbridge Gerry, with moderate instructios, which, howêver, availed nothing. 
Pinckney and Marshall, incense(t ly the intrigue as well as the insolence 
of which th(,: w,re the objects (Octob'r, 1797-April, 1798), shook off the 
dust of France from tleir ff;et, being followed in a few months by Gerry, 
who had udcrtakën to do alonc what he had hot becn able to do with his 
colleagucs./ 
A. B. Hart thus describes the mission" "It was nearly a year before news 
of the result was rcceivcd. On April 2n(t, 1798, the president communicated 
the dcspatches revealing the so-called 'X. Y. Z. affair.' It appcared that 
the envoys, on rcaching Paris in October, 1797, had bcen denied an ofiïcial 
interview, but that thr(,e p(,rsms, whose names were clouded under the 
initials X. Y. Z., ha(l apl»roached them with wgue suggestions of loans and 
a(lvances; thesc were finally crystallised into a demand for £50,000 'for the 
pockcts of the Dircctory.' Thc (tespatch described one conversation" ' Gentle- 
men,' said X., 'you do not spcak to the point. It is noney. Itis expccted 
that you will offcr money.' We said that we had spoken to that point very 
explicitly, tlmt we had given an answer. 'No,' he replied, 'you bave not. 
What is your answer?' We replied, 'It is No, no, no; not a sixpence.' The 
president concluded wi{h a ringing paragrath which summed up the indigna- 
tion of the American pcoplc at thîs insult. 'I will never send another minister 
to France without assurances that he will be received, resp(,,cted, and honoured 
as the representative of a great, fr«,e, powerful, and independent nation.' 
The republican opposition in congress was overwhelmed and almost silenced. 
For thc first and last time in his a(lministration Adams found himself popu- 
lat. Therc was built up a conpact federal majority. It proceedcd deliber- 
atclv to dcstroy its own party."b 
i'he president lcaned to thc side of his party. He had no mind to declare 
war, but he recommen(lêd congrcss to put the country in a statc of defence 
(Match, 1798). The rccommendation was at once opposed by the republican 
leadcrs. According to Vice-Presidcnt Jcfferson, indeed, the prcsident was 
aiming at a dissolution of the Union or at the establishment of a monarchical 
govcrnment. But the fe(teralists upheld the presi(tcnt, and carried a stries 
of measures providing for the organisation of a provisional army, as well as 
of a naval department, by which the existing navy might be morc eflïciently 
nanaged (May). Or(lers wcre issucd directing the national ships to seize 
all armed vesoels engaged in hostile acts against American shipping, while 
merchantmen wcre authorised to arm themselves and capture their assail- 
ants upon the scas. But to prcvent hostilities, as far as possible, commercial 
intercourse with France and ber colonies was formally prohibited in June. 
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Soon after, Washington was appointed o the command of the provisional 
army. The United States were fairly in arms. 
War followed at sea. No deelaration was ruade; the most that was donc 
being to proclaim the treaties with France void, and then to authorise the 
president to send out national and to commission private vessels for the pur- 
pose of eapturing any arme(t ships of the Freneh, whether participating 
or not in hostilities. The scas were at once overrun with Mneriean ships, 
by which the French privateers were taken or driven from the coast. No 
actual engagement between national vessels, however, occurred, until the 
begifining of the following year, when Commander Truxton, in the Constella- 
tion, forced the French frigate L'Insurgente to strike (February, 1799). Hos- 
tilities were eontinued ehiefly by privateers, the profits to wtose owners 
were the principal results of the war. Still it pleased the party by whom 
it was fvoured. "A glorious and triumphant war it w:s t" exelaimed 
Adams in after years. "The proud pavillon of France was humilîated." 

ALIEN AND SEDITION LAWS KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS AND NULLIFICATION 

But against the deeds of battle must be set the mcasures of govemment. 
These alonc show the strain upon the nation. To provide ways and means, 
stamp duties and taxes on houses and slaves were voted, besides the loans 
that wcre procured. To keep down party opposition, the Alien and Sedition 
acts, as they were called, were passed. Thc first authorised the president 
to banish all aliens suspected of conspiracy against the United Sttcs. This 
wEs more of a party manuvre thnn appears on the face of it, inasmuch as 
many of the most ardent spirits of the rcpublicans, especially the denocratic 
republicans, wcre allons. The Sedition Act denounced fine and imprisonment 
upon all conspiracics, and even all publications, "with intent to excite any 
unlawful combination for opposing or resisting any law of thc United States, 
or any lawful act of the president." Both these acts, however, were to be 
but temporary, the Alien to be in force for two years, thc Sedition until 
Match 4th, 1801, thc end of Adams' administration. It was ai midsummer 
that party spirit rose so high as to demand and to cnact these urgent laws 
(June-July, 1798). Thc Alien Act was never put in operation. But the 
Sedition Act was again and again enforced, and ahnost if not altogether 
invariably upon party grounds. It may safely be said that the nation was 
straining itself too far. 
So thought the party opposing the administration and the war. Strongest 
in the south and in the west, the republican leaders threw down the gauntlet 
to their opponents, nay, even to their rulers. Tt.c legislature of Kentucky, 
in rcsolutions drawn up for that body by no less a person than Vice-Presi- 
dent Jcfferson, declared the Alien and Scdition laws "not law, but altogether 
void and of no force" (Novcmber, 1798). Thc note thus soundcd was taken 
up in the Virginia legislature, whose resolutions, drafted by James Madi- 
son, declared the obnoxious laws "palpable and alarming infractions of the 
constitution." Both sets of resolutions, as they came from the hands of their 
framers, were strongcr still. Jefferson had written, "Where powers are 
assumed which have not been delcgated, a nullification of the act is the right 
remedy, and every state has a natural right, in cases not within the com- 
pact [the constitution], to nullify of their own authority all assumptions of 
power by others within their limits." Madison had ruade his resolutions 
declare the acts in question "null, void, and of no force or effect." But it 
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was an carly day for nullification; and neither Kentucky ner Virginia went 
the length prescribcd for them. Thcy went far enough, as has been seen, 
te excite very general opposition from their sister states, especially those of 
the centre and the north, where legislature after legislature came out with 
strong and denunciatory denials of the right of any state te sit in judgment 
upon the national government. 
Things were in this seething state, the factions on both sides being at the 
height of thcir passions, when the president nominated a minister te France 
in the pcrson of William Vans Murray, te whom he afterwards ioîned Oliver 
Ellsworth, thon chief justice, and William R. Davie, as colleagues (February, 
1799). They werc te insist upon redress for the decrees and the captures 
of the Frcnch; yct, unless rcceived on their arrival at Paris, they were net 
te linger, but te demand their passports and abandon the mission. In all 
this, one finds it diflicult te detect anything unworthy of the nation. But 
the din upon thc nomination of the embassy was tremendous. All the more 
active federalists, conspicuous amongst whom werc thc principal members 
of the cabinet, Timothy Pickering and Oliver Wolcott, cricd out against 
the treachery of the president. It was treachery against thcir party rather 
than against thcir country, even in thcir own cyes; but they wcre blinded 
by the political animosity that dazzled and bcwildcred almost all around 
them. Thc prcsidcnt himself was suspectcd of urging the mission, in some 
degree, out of spitc against thc federal party, by whom, or by whosc extreme 
mcmbcrs, he considered himself badly used. "The British faction," he wrote 
afterwards, "was determined te have a war with France, and Alexander Ham- 
ilton at the head of the army, and thon president of the United States. Peace 
with France was therefore trcason." "This transaction," he exc]aimed in rela- 
tion te the appointment of a new mission, "must bc transmitted te posterity 
as tlc most disinterested, prudent, ad successful conduct in my whole lîfe !" 
The cnvoys te France rcached their destination in the beginning of the 
following year (1800).  They found Napoleon Bonaparte first consul. With 
his government, after seine diflïculty, thcy concluded a convention, in Octobcr, 
providing in part for mutua! redress, but leaving many of the questions 
between the two nations for future settlemcnt. The effect was soon seen in 
claires for French spoliations. Thc treaty sufiîced te restore peace. 

THE MISSISSIPPI AND INDIANA TERRITOR1ES; THE SLAVERY QUESTION 

France was net the only foreign power with which there had been diflï- 
culties. Spain, aggrieved, as she professed herself te be, by the same British 
treaty that had offended France, regarded the United States net only as an 
unimportant but as an untrustworthy ally. The former troubles in connection 
with the Florida territory continued, especially upon the sub]ect of a boundary 
between it and the United States. New troubles, too, arose. Vague proj- 
ects te gct possession of the Mississippi valley, by dint of intrigue amongst 
the western settlcrs, were ascribed, and net without reason, te the Spaniards. 
Thus, on both sides thcre were suspicions, on both contentions. 
The country at which Spain appeared te be aiming was rapidly organised 
by the United States. Thc Mississippi Territory was fornmd, including at 
first the lower part of the present Alabama and Mississippi (179). This 
organisation excited a debate concerning slavery, which, as thc organising 
[ During the summer of 1800 the seat of government was removed te the city of Wash- 
ington, in thc District of Columbia, according te Hamilton's previous arrangement.] 
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act provided, was net te | prohibitêd in the territory. Here was no such 
plea as had existed in the case of the territory south of the Ohio. No cession 
frein a state, no conditions laid any restraint upon congr(,ss. Yet but twelve 
rotes were givcn in faveur of an anmndment proposed by George Thacher, 
of Massachusetts, prohibiting the introduction of slavery into the territory. 
The most that congress would agree te was te, forbi¢l the importation of 
slaves frein abroad; a concession, inasmuch as tte slave trade, it will be 
remembcred, was still allowed by the constitution. Se, for the second rime, 
and this linm witlmut its being required by tenns with my state,  the dccision 
of the national governn¢,nt was given in fivour of slvery. Let it be borne 
in mind, when we cone te the controversies of later years. 
But congress took tlm other side likewis('. The western portion of the 
Northwest Tcrritory soon neede(| te be set off as lhe territory of Indiana, 
enbracing thc present In(lima, Illinois, an(I Michigan (lS00). There slavery 
was already prohibit(;(l. But this went against the interests of the inhab- 
it.'mts, as they thought, and they petitioned congr('ss, within three and again 
within seven yetrs after thc organistion of the territory, le 1)«' allowed te 
intro(luce slaves amongst lhem. Twicc a report was ma(le in fitvour of thc 
petition. I{cl)orts an(t peli/ions, however, werc alike fruitlcss. Congress 
would net authorise slavery where it had been prohibited.! 

THE PRESIDENCY OF JEFFERSON; THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 

A(lams had txen electe(1 t)y t](, Ire(lo,inance of fedcral l)rinciples, but 
veral things ha(t occurre([ in his a(tn,inistration which ha(t net only wcaken(,(t 
his personal inttucce, but tcndcd greatly te thc ovcrthrow of the fcderal 
party.  
The fe(lcralists sut)porte(l for the approaching (,lcction A(tams and Gcneral 
Thomas Pinckwy, the (leocratic party Thomas ,lcffcrson :m(t Colonel Aaron 
Burr. The two latter wcre fom(t te bave a small majority, the whole of 
thc republican I)arty having vol»(l for Ih(,n, with the intcntio of making 
Jcff(,rson t)rcsi(lent and Burr vicc-presidcnt. ()n counting the votes, how- 
ev«r, it was (liscovcr(,(t tlat both wcr(, (,qual; thc selection, thcrcfore, of thc 
presidcnt devolvc(l upon thc housc of rcl)r(,sentativ(,s, who, voting by statcs, 
according te the constituIio, stmuld th,cide betwe(,n the two. Again and 
again, and yct again, the ballotig was repcatcd in the bouse, and the result 
always thc saine; ner w:ts it unIil thc thirty-sixth balloting that one alter(,d 
vote turncd the scale in J('ff('rson's f:tvour. He camc prcsident, and Aaron 
Burr vice-president. Te gar(t against thc recurrcncc of such a difficulty, 
Article XII was added te thc constitution. 
 The part of the territo at this timc organised was claimed by the United States  a 
rtion of the old Florida ddmain. Georgia likewise claimcd it a hem; and when she sur- 
ndered what was allowed m be hem, that is, the upper part of the prcsent Alabama and 
Mississippi, she ruade it a condition that slavcrv should net be prohibited (1802). 
[* It w impossible m realise tlmt there nc{'er again would be a fedcralist president. The 
repens for this downfall arc mtmv. However popular the French war had been, the taxes 
ruade necessary by it had provoed great dissatisfacti3n- and in 1799 a lit, fie insurrection, 
the so-called Fries Rebcllion, had broken out in Pennsylvani:t. The Scdition prosecutions 
were exceingly unpular. They had govcrned well; they had built up the crcdit of the 
count ; they h taken a dignificd and effective stand against the aggressions both of England 
and of Free. Yet thcir thcorv was of a ovcrnment by leadem. Jeffcrson, on the other 
hand, represen the rising spiit of derno(,racy. It w net his proWst against the over- 
government of the federalists that m:tde him oular; it w his sertion that the people 
at.large were the best desitaries of wer. acnemon had taken hold of the "great wheel 
gomg uphill." He had behind him the mighty force of the pular will.A. B. HItT.b] 
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On the clection of Jeffcrson, all thc principal offices of thc government 
were trmsferred to the republican party; Madison was aptg)intcd to thc 
deprtment of state; the systcm of intcrnal duties was abolished, together 
with several unpopular laws which wcre cnacted during the last admînistration. 
A seond census of the Unitcd Statês was takcn in 1801, g]ving a population 
of 5,319,762, prcscnting an incrcasc of 1,400,000 in to ycars. During the 
sme timc the cxports had încrêasel fron $19,000,000 to $94,000,000, and 
the revenue from $4,771,000 to $12,945,000 wondcrful increase, which 
has scarccly a parallcl in thc history of thc progrcss of nations, excepting it 
may be in somê cxtraordi- 
n,nry cases, like thosc of 
Californi and Australia 
undcr the gold impu]se. 
The right of deposit- 
ing mcrch,ndise at New 
Orleans, which had 
granted fo the citizens 
the United States by the 
Spanish governor of Lu- 
isi:ma, in  late trcaty, an| 
which was absolutely nec- 
essary to thc people of the 
Western states, was with- 
drawn this year, and causcd 
a general agitation. A 
proi)osal was ruade in \.. 
congress to takc forcible  : . 
possession of the wbole 
])rovince of Louisian; 
milder neasures were 
a,topt'd, and thc right of 
deposit was restored. In 
thc yer 18(}0 Louisian, 
had bcen secrctly cedcd to ,,, 
France, and Jeffcrson, in 
1802, opened a private cor- 
rcspondence with Robert 
R. Livingston, in Pris, on 
the sub]ect of this cession. TnoMns JEFFEnSOS 
The United States had (-8) 
hitherto, he said, consîd- 
ered France as their natural friend, but the moment she bec,me possesscd 
of New Orleans, through which threeighths of the produce of the Americans 
must pass, she would become their natural enemy. The case was different 
S " ; 
with a feeble and pacifie power like paln but t would be impossible that 
France and the United States could continue friends when they met in so 
irritating a position; that the moment France took possession of New Or]eans, 
the United States must ally themselves with Great Britain" and, he asked, 
was it worth while for such a short-lived possession of New Orleans for 
France to transfer such a we]ght into the scle of her enemy? He then 
artfully suggested the cession of New Orleans and the Floridas; but dds, 
and even tht they would consider as no equivalent while she possessed 
Louisian. 
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In January, 1803, James Monroe was sent over fo aid Livîngston in tfle 
purchase of Florida; but insted of the purchase mercly of New Orleans and 
the Floridas, as ha(l becn planned, they were able to effcct tht of ll Louisiana, 
equal in extcnt to the whole prcvious territory of the United Statcs. They 
owed their good fortune to the wr which ws so suddenly renewed betwecn 
France and England, whcn thc government of France, convinced that the 
possession of Louisiana would soon De wrested from hcr by the superior 
naval power of England, rcadily consented to makc sale of it to a third power, 
and the rather, as the money was vcry acceptable at that rime. 
For the trifling sure ()f $15,000,000 the Unitcd States became posscssed 
of that vast cxtent of country embmcing thc present state of Louisiana, 
which was callcd "the territory of Orleans," as well s of "thc district of 
Louisiana," embracing; , large tract of country extcnding westward to Mexico 
and the t)acific ()cean. The treaty was concluded at Paris in 1803.  The 
rea of the country thus ce(|(;d w.s upwards of one million square mlles, but 
all, cxccpting a small proportion, occupie(| by the Indians, its naturel pro- 
prietors, lts inhbitants, chiefiy French, or thc dcscendants of the Frcnch, 
with  few Spanish cre()les, Americans, English, and Germans, amountcd 
to between eighty thousand and ninety thousand, including about forty 
thousand slaves. 
In 1803 an ppropriation was ma(le by congress for defraying thc cxpenses 
of an exploring party across thc continent to the Pacifie. This was a scheme 
which the prcsi(|ent had much tt he,rt, and un(|er his auspices it was carried 
out; Captin Mcriwcthcr Lcwis being at the. hcad of the expedition, while 
second in command was Captain Jonathan C]ark, brothcr of Gcorge Rogcrs 
Clark, and under them twenty-cight wcll-selectcd individuals, with an escort 
of Mndan ln(iians. Thc (xpedition set out on Mny 14th, 1804. Since 1801 
war had cxistcd bctwecn the Unitcd States and Tripoli.y 

WAR WITH TRIPOLI 

In 1803 Commodore Preble was sent into the Mediterranean, and after 
humbling the empcror of M<)rocco, he appeared belote Tripoli with most of 
his squa<iron. The frigatc Philadelphia, under Captain Bainbridgê, bcing 
sent into the h,rbour to reconnoitrc, struck upon a rock, and was obliged to 
surrender to thc Trip<>litans. The oIIiccrs wcrc considered prisoners of war, 
but thc crew were treated as slaves. 
Early in February of the following year, Lieutenant Decatur, under the 
cover of evcning, entered the harbour of Tripoli, in a small schooner, having 
on board but seventy-six mon, with the design of dcstroying the Philadelphia, 
which was then moore(| near the castle, with a strong Tripolitan crew. By 
the aid of his pilot, who undcrstood the Tripolitan language, Decatur suc- 
ceeded in bringing his vessel in contact with the Philadelphia, when he and 
his followers leaped on board, and in a fcw minutes killed twcnty of the 
Tripolitans and drove the rest into the sea. Under a heavy cannonade 
from the surrounding vessels and batteries, thc Philadelphia was set on tire, 
and not abandoned until thoroughly wrapped in flames; when Decatur and 

[ Jeffemon came into power a a stickler for a limited government, confined chiefly to 
foreign and commercial affairs. He now entered upon the most brilliant epide of his admin- 
istration--the annexation of Louisiana; and that transaction was carried out and defended 
precisely the grounds of loose construction which he had so much contemned.--A. B. 
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his gallant crew succeeded in getting out of the harbour without the loss of 
a single man. During the month of August, Tripoli was repeatedly bombarded 
by the American squadron, under Commodore Preble, and a sevem action 
occurred with the Tripolitan gunboats, which resulted in the capture of sev- 
eral, with little loss to the Americans. 
At the time of Commodore Prcble's expedition to the Mediterranean, 
Hamet, the legitimatc sovereign of Tripoli, was an exile, having been deprived 
of his government by the usurpation of a younger brother. Eaton, the Ameri- 
can consul at Tunis, concocted with Hamet an expedition against the reigning 
sovereign, and obtained from thc government of the United States permission 
to undertake it. With about scventy mcn from the American squadron, 
togcther with the followcrs of Hamet and somc Egyptian troops, Eaton and 
Hamet set out from Alexandria towards Tripoli, a distance of a thousand miles 
across a desert country. After two successful engagements had occurred 
with the Tripolitan army, thc rcigning: bashaw offered terres of peace, which, 
being considercd much more favourable tlmn ha(l b(.fore bccn offered, wcre 
acccpted by Mr. Lear, the authorise<t agent of government, z 
Sixty thousand (toll:rs werc givcn as a ransom for the unfortunate Amcri- 
can prisoners, togethcr with an agreement to withdraw all support from 
Hamet. 
In July, 1804, Alcxandcr Hamilton, thc prcsent hcad of the federalist 
party, fell in a duel fought with thc vicc-presi(lent, Aaron Burr, who, having 
lost the conti<lence of the republicans, and despairing of rc-elcction eithcr 
as prcsident or vice-prcsident, had offcrcd himself as can<tidte for the office 
of governor of New York. He was hot electe<t, and attributing his unsuc- 
cess fo the influence of Hamilton with his party, sent him a challenge, and 
Hamilton's dcath was the result. [Hamilton had simply fire(t into the air. 
So grcat was the popular desire to lynch Burr that he was forced to go into 
hiding foui a time.] 
This autumn closed Jeffcrson's first prcsidential term, and the general 
prosperity which prcvailcd gained for him the national favour. Summing 
up in short the cvents of his administration, we tin<l that, by a steady course 
of economy, although he had considerably reduced thc taxes, the public debt 
was Iessened by $12,000,000, the area of the lnited States about doubled, 
and the danger of war with both France and Spain avorte<l, the Tripolitans 
were chastised, and a large and valuable tract of In(lian land was acquired. 
Jefferson was re-elccted president, and George Clinton, late governor of New 
York, vice-president, y 

JEFFERSON'S SECOND TERM; AARON BURR'S CONSPIRACY 

The new state of Ohio was already admitted to the Union (November 29th, 
1802). New territorics--Michigan (1805) and Illinois (1809)--werc subse- 
quently formed from out of the Indiana Territory. The signs of expansion 
were written everywhere, but nowhere so strikingly as along the western 
plains. There they were such as to kindle projects of a new empire. Aaron 
Burr, vice-president during Jefferson's first term, but displaced in the second 
term by George Clinton (1805)--branded, too, with the recent murder of 
Alexander Hamilton in a duel--was generally avoided amongst his old asso- 
ciates. Turning his face westward, he there drew into his net various men, 
some of position and some of obscurity, with whose aid ho seems to have 
intended making himself master of the Mississippi valley, or of Mexico, one 
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or both (1806). Whatever his schemes were, thcy miscarried. A handful 
only of foll()wers were gathered round him on the banks of the Mississippi, 
a hundred mlles or more above New Orleans, when he surrendered himself 
to the govcrnmcnt of the Mississippi Territory (J«muary, 1807). Sonne 
months afterwar(ls he w:s brought to trial for high trc'ttson before Chief- 
Justice Mrshall, of the supreme court, with wh()m sat thc district judge for 
Virginia; th¢; reason for trying Burr in thrtt state t)cing the fact that one of 
thc pla(:cs where ho was charged with httving organised a ni]itary expedition 
was within the Virginian liits. The trial, likc evcrything elsc in those dttys, 
was rotule a party (tuestion; thc administrtttion and its supporters going 
str()ngly agaist lurr, while its opponcnts were disposed to take his part. 
Il(" was ac(tuitted for want of proof; and for thc sne r(:ason ho was again 
aC(luitt(»(l wh(,« tricd for undcrtaking to invade the Spanish tcrritorics. 

BRITISIt AGGRE,qSI()NS 

l,'rowning higl :d)ove all these lone,stic events wero /he aggressions 
fro atr(:ut. If ll('y s:mk in oe (lir(,ct, i()n, tl(,y s(,(,(,(l sur(' to rise the 
(r(, thr(,«t,(,nilgly in a,()lh(,r. Il, was now lb(, Itrn of (Ir('at lrilain. The 
syst(,, ()f iIr('ss('t, though I)rot,('st('(l agdnst by the [hit('(l Stat(,s, 
ha<l n(v(,r l,(,('n r(,n<)uneo(l by Gr(,tt ritain. ()n the contrry, it hd een 
ext.e(h,<l (,ven t() l(' A(,riea navT, of which tle vess(,ls were once and 
again plun(ler(,d of l h(,ir s(,a(,n by British en-of-war. An()ther 
o wlfich Gr('at ]ritain set lers(,lf 
was th(, n('utral tra(le, ()f whi(.h t t(, latter nation ('nr()ssed  lare n(1 con- 
stantly incr(,asing sh«re (luring tte Erot)(,an wars. Aft, er vrious attempts 
to (iisc()urage A(rica commerce with l('r enenies, Great Britain undertook 
to put it (lown 1)y con(l(,nning v(,s¢,ls ()f th(, [nit(,(t Stat,s on the ground that 
h,ir earoes were hot n('ut, ral but bellieret, prol)(,rty in or, ber words, tht 
the A(,ri('ans transl)ort('(l ()o(ts which were hot their own, but those of 
nati(»ns t war with (r(,t ]ritin. ]t must be llowel ttmt the Amrican 
slipp('rs ])laye(l  alose gamo, inport, in mera]mn(lise only to et  neutral 
naine, for it, an(I th(,n (xportin it to the country to which 
shipp(,(l directly fron it, s place of origiu. But the shrper the prctice, 
th(' ore of  fa.routine it seen(,(l to be (1S05). A cry went up from all the 
coer('ial t,(,ws of ]( lit,e(t States, t)l»eoEling to the government for 
protecti()n. Tlo (,verent could do but, liitle. ]t l)sse(1  law prohib- 
iling tl(, iI)(rtation ()f e(,rtain articles fron reç ritinthe prohibition, 
howcv(,,r, hot to takc immdiat, e 

TIIEç)I)()RI3 RO()SEVELT ON THE RIGHT OF SEARCH 1 
Great Britain's (loctriw was "once a sut)ject always a subiect." On the 
other hand, the [.nite(t Slates maintaine(l that any fo:eigncr, ,fter rive years' 
residence within ber territory, :tn(t after having complied with certain forms, 
be(;anm onc of her citizens as completely as if he was native-born. Great 
Britain contended th:tt her war-ships possesse(l t, hc right of scarching all 
neutral vessels for the property ami pêrsons of ber foes. The United States, 
resisting this claire, assert(,(l that "ri'ce bottoms mde frce goo(ts," and that 
conoequently her ships when on the high scas should hot be molcstcd on 
[ Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1882, by G. P. Putnam's Sons.] 
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any preex whatever. Finally, Grea Briain's system of pyemen, by 
which men could  forcibly seized and ruade o oee in her na y, no nmcr 
a wha cos o Lhemselves, was rcpugnan o cvery Arnerican idca. 
Such wide differcnces in he views of he wo nations produced endless 
diculies. To escape he press-gang, or for oher rcasons, many British a- 
men took oervice under the American flag; and if they were demanded back, if 
is not likely that thcy or their An,rican shiplnates had much hesitation in 
swcaring cither that t.hcy were not British at ail, or else that they had been 
naturalised as Americans. Equally I»robable is it that the American blockade- 
runners were guilty of a great leal of fraut and more or less thinly veiled 
perjury. But the wrongs lone by thc Americans w¢,re insignificant com- 
pared with those they received. Any innocent nmrchant vessel was liable 
to seizure at any moment, and when ovcrhmled by a tritisl cruiser short 
of men was sure to bc stript»ed of most of hcr crew. Thc British officcrs 
were themselvcs the judges as to whthcr a scama shouid be pronouncctl 
a native of America or of Britain, and there was no apt»cal from their judg- 
ment. If a cal»tain lacked his full tOtal}lement, there was lit tl«, doubt as 
to the view he woul¢t t,:ke of any man's nationality. Tt« wrons 
on out seafaring countryncn l»y lhcir il»ressct into foreig slil,s forncd 
the main cause of th¢, war. 
There wcre still ¢thcr griewmces wli«h are thus l»r¢'scWl by the British 
Admiral Cochrane" "¢)ur tr¢atment of its (Anric:'s) citizens was scarccly 
in accordancc with thc n:tiontl privil,ges to which i,l«, y¢ung r'l»ul»lic hal 
become entitlcl. There wcr« no tul,t nany intivi¢luals arng ll«. Ameri- 
can peoplc wh¢, c:tring littic for the fcderai g«vcrnnmnt, aonsi¢l,r,l if nore 
profitable fo break ttm fo k¢,ep lhc l:ws ¢f nati«ms t»y ailig an! sulporting 
our enemy (France), anal it wts :gainst such that thc efforts of thc squal- 
ron had chiefly been lircctel" but the way the obj¢,ct was carriel out was 
scarcely lss an infra«tim of thos«, natioal l:ws which we w,re prof«,ssetly 
enforcing. Thc Im«ticc of taking English (ant Anerican) seawn out of 
American ships without r¢,garl to the s:f¢'ty of n:vigating thn when thus 
deprivcd of th¢,ir banals tins b¢,n alr,ady metionel. To this nay be atlcd 
the ¢tetention of vessels against which nolhing contrary to int«,rnati«mal 
neutrality aould  ¢,strblish«t, whore]»y th«ir cargoes became lamaged; 
thc conpelling thcm, on suspicions oly, t» proc¢,¢,d te» ports other than thosc 
to which thy werc ¢testin¢,d; anal gcnerally trcating thcm ms though they 
were engaged in contraband trafic." 
Thc principlcs for which the United States contended in 1812 are now 
univcrsally accepted, and those so tenaciously maintained by Grcat Britain 
find no advocatcs in the civilised world. That England herself was afWr- 
wards completely reconciled to our views was amply shown by her intense 
indignation when Commodorc Wilkes, in the exercse of the right of arch 
for the persons of the foes of his country, stopped the neutral British ship 
Trent; while the applause with which the act was gr«,cted in America provcs 
pretty clearly another factthat we had warred for the right, not becauoe 
t was the right, but cauoe it agreed with our oelf-interest to do so.bb 

AN AMERICAN WAR-SHIP SEARCHED 

In April, 1806, a mission, consisting of James Monroe and William Pink- 
ney, was sent to London, to negotiate a new treaty, in which the disputed 
points shouht be includcd. But thc mission provcd a total failure. In the 
H. W.--VOL. XXIII. Y 
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first place, thc envoys could obtain no satisfaction on the subject of impress- 
ment, emd ncxt to nonc on that of thc neutral trade. In the ncxt place, 
the treaty which they signed, notwithstanding thcse omissions, was at once 
rejected by Prcsidcnt Jefferson, without cvcn a rcfcrence to the sonate (March, 
1807). The tumult of party that ensucd was immense. The presidcnt was 
charged with sacrificing the best interests of the country, as well as with 
violating thc plainest provisions of thc constitution. Was it hc alone who 
held the treaty-making power--ho, too, thc republican, who had insistcd 
upon restraining the powers of thc exccutive? But looking back upon the 
action of Jcffcrso,., we sec little in it to have provokcd such outcries. He sent 
envoys to form a new treaty ; they had merely rcformcd an old one. ]t might 
bc rash to sacrifice the advantagcs which they ha(| g,ined ; but might it not 
bc ignonfinious to surrender thc claires which they ha(! p:ssed by ? 
If thc nation nce(led to be convincc(t of the ncccssity of some definite 
understan(|ing with Great Britain on the subie,ets omitte(| in the rejcctcd 
treaty, it soon ha(t an opportunity. The Unit(,d Statcs frig;ate Chcsapca]ce, 
s:filing from Hampton Rounds, was hdle(l off the c:i)(;s of Chcsal)eake Bay, 
June 22nd, 1807, by the British frigtte Leopard, ttm captain of which (lem:m(|c(1 
t() sc,'rch the Chesapeakc for (l(;scrtcrs from the s('rvic«, of Great Brit,in. 
Captain P, arron, the commander of the Chcs«leakc , r('fuse(t; wher('uI)on 
the Leopard open(,d tir(,. As Barron and his crew were t()tally un])rcpar(,(l 
for action, they fired 1)ut a single gun, 
;veral men, struck their fih:g. Thc British comman(t(,r took thos(; of whol 
he was in scarch, thr(:e of the four being Americ:ms [previously impr(sse(l 
but (,scape(1], anti lcft the Chcsapeakc to m:tk(, her way back dishonoured, 
and the nation to whi(.h she belonged (lishonourc(1 likewise. 
Tire presi(lcnt issu(,(t a proc]mation ordcring British mcn-of-war fro 
thc waters of the Unitc(t States. Instructions wcre sent to thc envoys 
Lon(lon, (lirccting thcm hot mcrely to scck repar:ttion for thc wrong that 
h:t(t bcen donc, but to ol)tain thc renunci:tion of the pretcnsions to  riglt 
of s(,arch an(t of impressnmnt» from which the wrong had sprung. The Britisl 
governmcnt recogniscd their rcsponsibility by s(n(tig : spc('ial ministcr 
to scttlc thc ditïiculty at Washington. I t ws four years, h()w('vcr, bcforc 
tlm desire(t reparation was protêt(,(1. The dcsir(,d r('nunciation was never 
ma(te. One can scarcely credit his cycs wton he rea(ls tlmt the «ffair of the 
C]esapcake was ruade a party point. But so it w:s. Thc frien(ls ()f Great 
Brildn, thc capitalists and commercial classes, gencrally, murmurcd at the 
course of thcir governnmnt, as too decided, "too Frcnch," they somctimes 
called it ; as if the slightcst rcsîstance to Great Britain were subordination to 
France. 
Thc aspect of the two nations was very much changc(t of late years. 
Bonaparte, thc consul ()f thc Frcnch Rcput)lic, hd beconc Napoleon, the 
cmperor of thc Frcnch Empire. Regarde(1 by his enemies as a monstcr 
steeped in dcspotism and in blood, he ex,it(,(| abhorrcncc, hot only for him- 
self but for his nation, amongst a large portion of thc Amerîcans. On thc 
othcr hand, Grcat Britain, formcrly scoutcd at as thc opponcnt of libcrty, 
was now generally considcrc(| its champion in Europe. Thcrc was but a faint 
comprehension of the princii)les involved in the strugglc betw(,cn Grcat 
Britain and France, of the real attitude taken by thc former in warring against 
the chosen sovercign of the latter, or of the remorsclcss ambition by which 
the one government was quite  mucb actuated as the other. But thcrc 
was still a very considerablc numbcr in America to sympathise with France, 
if with either of the contending powers. To thcse men, the aggresions of 
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(rcat Britain wcrc intolerable; while to the supportcrs of thc British the 
French aggressions were far the nore unendurable. 
Both parties had thcir fill. Belote the at.tack on the Ctsapeake, the lists 
had been openel betwêen France ad Eglan<l, to sec hot nerely how niuch 
harm they could do to each othor, but h<>w mch they could initier upon ail 
a]lied or connected with each other. Connected with both were the Anericans, 
wh< were now assaile<t by both. Great Britain ]el o# by declaring the 
Frcnch ports, fron Brest t,o tle Elbe, close<l to Anerican as to ail other 
shipping (May 16th, lS06). France retortel by the Berlin Decree, so called 
because issuel fron Prussia, ]>rohibiting any comerce with Great Britain 
(Novembcr 21st). That power imetiaW]y forbale the casting trade 
b(,tween (»ne I)(>rt a(l anotber in the t>ossession <)f her enemi<,s (,lanuary 7th, 
IS07). N<>I satisfied with this, she went (»n, by the fa,<)us ()r(ter in Coun- 
cil, to f<)rti(l to n(,utra]s dl tra<h, wltats<»<,ver wilh France «n! her allies, 
excel>l, on lny('nt of a tril)ule t() Great Irilain, ea<'h vess(,I t() l)ay in I)r()- 
]>orlion lo ils cargo (N<)vel>(,r 111t). Then f<,lh>we(l lle Mila Decree 
<>f N:I)(,I('(), ])r<)hil)iling all i,ra(l(, whats<)<,v(,r wih Great Britain, a<l (l(,c]ar- 
ig su<'h v<,ssels as l»ai<l the r(,c(,lly <l<'ant(,(1 tribule 1() t)e lawful l)riz('s 
fr<) : p(':c('ful I>rsit itl()a w:trlike ()ne, full <f I)('ril, ()f l<)ss, (f strife. 
II (li(l t()r('. Il, w()u(le(! 11(' :lional ]()()ur, by :,lt(,l)lig (,o l)r()stral( , 
lh(' Irnil(,(l Sl,aes a tl(, wr<'y (>f tlw, Er<)l)e:t ])owers. 
There was l>ut ()«, ()f tw() c()urs(,s f()r lhe Iit(,(l Siales t<) i:tke: ]>eace, 
«>r ]>r(,])arnti<) f<)r war. W:r i(self w«s ii)ossil)]e in lt(' unI>r,)vile(l state 
f<)r t ()ffesiw' l),)sii(), wn, s l)(,rfectly ]>ra«tic:tl)le. ,Ieffers(,n 
tl(, gut)):ts «)f (>ur tifie, :(1 yet (.osi(lere! ty the a(lmini;tration and its 
su]>portcr to contitule a avy by thcmsclves./ 

J<)HN T. ]H,)RT,; <)N JI,;FFERSON'S WA;R POLICY 1 

C)bviouslv .I(,ff('rson l,(1 fc)rg«)tt,('n s<)('ildng <)f wl:l, he tm<l on«.e le,'trned 
eonc(,rnig "lhe, Brilish <'hara<'ter. ]t ]as been oft(' sai<l that if te ha(! 
r(,fraine(1 i'r<) his l>att, le at)<)ut pe:t<'(,, r(,as<)n, an(t rig:lt, and instea(1 there()f 
lm(l leclor<'<l an(l swagg('r(.(t wilt a f:dr sh<)w of slirit at this crucial perio(l, 
the history ()f tlm next te years might bave been change(1 and th(: War of 
l,ql2 miglt never bave ])(:en fought. Probably this w.oul(l hot have been 
the case, an<l lÀgla(t w<)ul(l have fought in 1807, lS08, or IS()9 as readi]y 
as in l SI2. Bul,, h()wever this nay be, the high-tempere<l course was the, 
only on(: of any prois(: at ail, a(1, ha<l it l)recipit, ated the war by a few short 
years, at least the nation wc)ul<l have escape(l a log and w(:ary journey 
l,hrough a mu(1 sl()ugl of hundli:ttion, lut it is i<tle to talk ()f what miglt 
lave be(,n hal J(:fferson act, c(l (lifferently. lIe coul<l n()t a<'t (lifferently. 
Tt<)ugh the l>e<)p]e would l)r<)l)a])]y bave backe<t hi in a war]ike po]icy, 
h(' coul<l hOt a(l<>l)t it. A great statesman ami<l t)oliti<:al stc)rs, he was utter]y 
hclplcss whe tlm clouds of war gathercd. He was as dserably <)t «)f place 
ow as he ha(t been in the governorship of Virginia (luring l]e Rev<)lution. 
Ite could hot bring limself to cntertain any measurcs lookig to so much 
as l)rcparation for scrious conflict. 
[ Rcproduccd by permission. Copyright, 1898, by Houghton, Mifftin & Co.] 
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A navy remaîned still, as it had always been, his abhorrence. His extrem- 
est step in that direction was to build gunboats. Everyone has heard of 
and ncarly everyonc has laughed at these playhouse flotillas, which were 
to be kept in sheds out of the sun and rain until the enemy should appear, 
and were then to be carted down to the water and manncd by the neighbours, 
to encountcr, perhaps, the fleets and crews which won the fight at Tra- 
falgar, shattered thc French navy at the Nile, and battered Copenhagen 
to ruins. I t almost seemed as though the very harmlessness of the craft 
constituted a recommendation to Jefferson. At least they were very cheap, 
and he rejoiced to reckon that nearly a dozen of them could be built for 
$100,000. So he was always advising to build more, while England, with 
all her fighting blood up, inflicted outrage after outrage upon a country 
whose rulcr cherished such singular notions of naval affairs.cc 

THE EMBARGO REVIVES SECESSION DOCTRINES; MADISONS PRESIDENCY 

Jcffcrson at last hit upon thc most self-dcnying of plans. The aggressions 
of the European p()wcrs were dircct(,¢l against the commerce of America, 
the rights of owners an(l of crews. That thcse might bc sccured, the presi- 
dent recommendcd, and c(ngress adopted, an embargo upon all United States 
vessels and up()n all foreign vesscls with cargocs shippe(l after the passage 
of thc act in [nîte«| Statcs ports (Dcc(mber 22nd, 1807). The date shows 
that thc embargo was la, i(t before the news of thc last violent decrces of France 
and Great Britain. In othcr w()r(is, as conmercc lcd to injuries from foreign 
nations, commerce was to be abandoned. There was also thc idea that 
the foreign nations thcmselves would surfer from thc loss of American sup- 
plies and A,ncrican prizes. It was a singular way, one must allow, of preoerv- 
ing peac«, to adopt a measure at once provoking to thc stranger and destruc- 
tive to the citizen. The latter eluded it, and it was again and again enforced 
by sevcre and even arbitrary statutes. The former laughed it to scorn. 
France, on whose side the violent federalists declared the embargo to be, 
answered by a decree of Napoleon's from Byonne, ordering the confiscation 
of all American vcssels in French ports (April 17th, 1808). Great Britain 
soon aftcr made her response, by an (»rdcr prohibiting the exportation of 
American produce, whether paying tribute or hot to the European continent 
(December 21st). So ineffective abroad, so productive of discontent at home, 
even amongst the supporters of the administration, did the embargo prove 
that it ws repealed (March, 1809). 
Thus neithcr preserving peace nor preparing for war, Jefferson in 1809 
gave up the conduct of affairs to his successo, Madison, who kept on the 
same course. [George Clinton was re-elected vice-president.] In place of the 
embargo were non-intercourse or non-importation acts in relation to Great 
Britain and France, as restrictive as the embargo, so fur as the designated 
ntions were concemed, but leaving free the trade with other countries. These 
successors of the embargo, however, were nowise more effectual than that 
had been. They were reviled and violated in Americ; they were contemned 
in Europe. The administration amused itself with suspending the restrictions, 
now in favour of Great Britain (1809), and now in favour of France (1810), 
hoping to induce those powers to reciprocate the compliment by a suspension 
of their own aggressive orders. There was a show of doing so. N apoleon 
had recently issued a decree from Rambouillet, ordering the sale of more 
than a hundred American vessels as condemned prizes (March 23rd, 1810). 
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But on the news from America, willing fo involve the young nation in hos- 
tilities with Great Britain, he intimated his readiness to retract the decrees of 
which the United States complained. But he would not do so, and America, 
mortified, but not yet enlightened, retumed to her prohibitions. They were 
scoffed at by her own people. 
It is not so diflïcult to describe as fo conceive the hue and cry, on the part 
of the opposition, against the embargo and the subsequent acts. What- 
ever discontent, whatever nullification had been expressed by the republicans 
against the war measures of Adams, was rivalled, if hot outrivalled, b. the 
federalists against the so-called peace measures of Jefferson and Madison. 
Town-meetings, state legislatures, even the courts in some places, declared 
against the constitutionality 

and the validity of the em- 
bargo statures. The federal- 
ists of Massachusetts were 
charged with the design of 
dissolving the Union. ]t was 
not their intention, but their 
language had warranted its 
being imputed to them. 
Many causes were acceler- 
ating the progress of events 
towards war. Among these, 
the hostile position of the 
Indian tribes on the north- 
western frontier of the United 
States was one of the most 
powcrful. They, too, had 
felt the pressure of Bona- 
parte's comlnercial system. 
In consequence of the exclu- 
sion of their furs from the 
continental markets, the In- 
dian huniers found their 
traflïc reduced to the lowest 
point. The rapid extension 
of settlements north of the 
Ohio was narrowing their 
hunting-grounds and produc- 
ing a rapid diminution of 
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game, and the introduction of 
whisky by the white people was spreading demoralisation, disease, and death 
among the Indians. These evils, combined with the known influence of 
British emissaries, finally led to open hostilities. In the spring of 1811 it 
became certain that Tecumseh, a Shawnee chief, who was crafty, intrepid, 
unscmpulous, and cruel, and who possessed the qualities of a great leader 
almost equal to those of Pontiac was endeavouring to emulate that great 
Ottawa by co'nfederating the triles of the Northwest in a war against the 
erople of the United States. Those over whom hîmself and twin-brother, the 
ophet, exercised the greatest control, were the Delawares, Shawnees, Wyan- 
dors, Miami, Kickapoos, Winnebagos, and Chippewas. During the summer 
the frontier settlers became so alarmed by the continual military and religious 
exercises of the savages that General Harrison, then govemor of the Indiana 
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Territory, marched with a considerable force towards the town of the Prophet, 
situated at thc junction of the Tippecanoe and Wabash rivers, in the uppêr 
part of Tippecanoe county, Indiana. The Prophet al)pearcd and proposed 
a conference, but Harrison, suspecting treachery, cause(l his soldicrs to sleep 
on their ars that night (Novcmbcr 6th, 1811). At four o'clock the nêxt 
morning thc savagcs fell upon the American ca,p, but aftcr a bloody battle 
until dawn the In(tians wcre repulsed. The battle of Tippêcanoe was one 
of the nost dcspemtc evêr fought with the Indians, and tlc loss was heavy 
on both sidcs. Tecumsch was hot present on this occasion, tmd it is said the 
ProI)h(;t took no part in the engageanênt. 
Th(;se cvents, so evidently the work of British interference, aroused 
the spirit of the nation, and throughout the entire Wcst, and in the Middle 
an(t S()uthern states, there was a (t(;sirc for war. Yet thc a(lministration 
fully at)t)recited the deep responsi|)ility involve(l in such  st, oJ); an(1 having 
allost the entire bo(ly of the New Egl:m(1 I)e()t)le in ()I)I)osition, t,le presi- 
dent and his fric(ls hesitat(;d. The British or(lers in c()mcil continued to 
I)e rig()rously enforce(t; insult after insult was offered to the American flag; 
and the British prcss insolently boaste(1 that the Utfite(l States "could hot 
l)c kicked i,to a w:tr." Forbearancc was no long;r a virtue.x 
In March, 1811, Pikney, the Anericm niist, er, w:s su(l(t(;lfiy recalled 
fro! lon(l()n ; and, British shit»s t)eing st:ti()l(.(l bef()re the prin«il)al harbouvs 
of thc Utit(;(l Star.es for the purpose of cforcing the llritish authorit,y, ot)en 
acts of hostility took place in May of the 
Guerrière, cxercising the assumed right of s(,:tr'eh, carried off th'('e or four 
natives of the states from sote Anerican vess(,ls, whereupon o'(t(''s 
clown froi Washington to Commo(lore Ilo(lgers to put'sue the British shi l) 
and dctlan(l their own mcn. Ro(tgers sailcd fr()n tlic Ch('sal)('ake on the 
12th of May, in the frigate Prcsidert, 'al(1, ()t teetig with tte oi'f('(ling 
(;uerri&e, fcll in with a smaller vessel, thc Little Belt, towar(ts cvening of the 
16th of May. The President was a large ship, the Little Belt a sall one; 
thc President hailed, and in return, the Aterieans (l(,clar(,(l, a shot was tire(l. 
The British, on the othcr han(1, (le«lare(1 that lhc Pre,,,'idct,t fir(;(l tivsl, ; h()v- 
(;ver that niight be, a severe engagement took place, the guets of th(. Litlle 
Belt were sileilccd, and thirty-two of hot men kill(,d (t w()und(;(t. Through 
the night ltte two ships lay at, a little (lisi,n«e froni etch othcr to repair thcir 
damages, thc British ship being ahost (lisat)l(,(l.y 
I t was plain that war was becoming popular i the United States. As 
for that, it had always been so ; when Washington opposed it, he was :bused ; 
wticn Adans favourcd it, he was extolle(t; when Jefferson avoided it, he 
riskcd cven his immense influence over the n:tion. Congress now took up 
the question, and voted ont measure after anotlmr, prêparatory to hostili- 
ties with Great Britain (Decembcr-March, 1812). The prcsident hesitate(t. 
He was no war leader by nature or by princi])l(,; the only ten(tency in that 
direction came to hin from party motives. His l»arty, or at any rate the 
more active portion of it, was all for arn" when he (toubted, they urge(1; 
when he inclincd to draw b:tck, tliey (trove him forwar(l. If lx'ing the tire(; 
when the congressional caucus was about to nominate for the pr('si(lency, 
Madison reccived the intimation that if he was a e:mdi(late for're-elcction he 
must corne out for war. Whcther it was to force or to his own free will that 
he yielded, he did ield, and sent a message to congress, recomnicnding an 
elbargo of sixty (mys. Congress received it, accor(ting to its intention, as 
a preliminary to war, and voted it» though far from tmanLmously, for ninety 
days (Al)ril 4th, 1812).I 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN DISCREPANCIES 

The English historians have, as a class, little disagreement with the Ameri- 
can upon the justice and the conduct of the War of Indepcndcnce. They 
accept it as indirectly redounding to thcir own rem benefit, and their pages 
glow with praisc of Washington and othcr patriots. But in the accounts of 
what has bccn called "the second War of Independence" there is such funda- 
mental discr(pancy between the listorians of the two countries that it seems 
hardly possible they are treating the saine conflict. To the Americans the 
Wr of 1812 was a combat in which thcy ha(t no choice; they were goaded 
into the strugglc for very existence. Thc English historian remembers only 
the stupen(lous threat of Napoleon to convert all Europe into one empire; 
he remembcrs the overwhclming success of this pcrsonified ambition, up 
to the point whcre England alone offcred up resistance; he rcmembcrs the 
lifc-and-(|c«th struggle ()f his country. An(! when he thinks of the Unitcd 
Statcs at ail, he tan only rcmcmber that at this crisis of British existence 
thc Unitcd States turne(1 against its own mother country, and thrcw its armies 
and its ships into thc scalc on Napoleon's side. 
This very naturtl fceling colours the wholc attitude of he British historians 
and rendors thcm untrustworthy. Unfortunately, ,nost of the American 
historians are cqually unreliable; largely, no doubt, because the hmnilia- 
tions of thc war were such that it was for many years difficult for an historian 
to resist the temptation to make as resp(,ctable a picture as possible, even 
if the coht facts had to t)e somcwhat colourcd. An exception, nowcver, may 
be n,ade of their accounts of the warfarc on thc sea, whcrc some of the most 
notable naval cngag('ments in thc worl(i's history took place, a.d in which 
the suI»eriority of the American seamcn was beyond question. 
As to the justiIication of thc war therc can har(|ly be any doubt, unless 
it bc based on a theory that thc peoplc who had so long postponed their duties 
to con,nand self-respect, and hd endured unflinchingly such insolent over- 
ri(ting of thc laws of common decency, had lost every right of resistance. 
Sonm historitns maintain that .ammrict's real injustice lay not in the declara- 
tion of war, but in its dcclaration against Englan(t, it bcing maintained that 
it should have bccn declarcd eithcr against France alonc, or against both Eng- 
lan(l nd France, and undcr no circumstanccs against England alone. But 
this theory has littlc practical basis; for, as events proved, the United States 
was hardly capable of maintaining war against England alone, to say nothing 
of bringing upon its shouldcrs the united weight of England and France; 
in the s(cond place, England was the ancicnt enemy of the United States, 
and France had saved its very existence; in the third place, sincc the British 
navy ruled the oeas, the British were far the greater sinners against the 
dignity and commerce of the United States. 
Furthermore, it is well to remember that the struggle between Napoleon 
and Great Britain was not by any means a struggle between a ruthless oppressor 
and a nation whose hands were entirely clcan of oppression. Ail around 
the world there wcre evidences of British land-hunger. The United States 
ha(i cause enSugh to declare wur against both countries; but such an act 
would have been mere suicide. Lacking the power to wagc a successful com- 
bat against both, it was only reasonablc that it should choose for an adversary 
the nation which had done it much the greater injury. The true disgrace 
of the United States lay in the fact that it had been so long declaring war, 
and that it waged the inevitable conflict so languidly and so awkwardly.« 
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BEGINNING OF THE WAR OF 1812; INTERNAL FACTIONS 
The bill declaring war bctwecn the United Kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland and their dcpendencies, and the United Statcs of America and 
their tcrritories, was accompanicd by a report, oettingforth the cauoes that 
impelled to war, of which thc following is a summary" 
(l) For imprcing Amefican citizens, while sailing on thc ,as, the highway of nations, dr- 
ging them on I)oard their stfips of war, and forcing them to rve against nations in amity with 
the Unid Sms; and evcn  participa in aggressions on thc righ of thcir feow citizens 
whcn met on the high 
9) Violating tire rights and pce of our coasts and harbours hamssing out departing com- 
merce, and wan»nly spflhng Amcncan blood, wthin out tcrntonal junsdwton. 
(3) Plundering out commerce on evern,a, under pretcndcd blockades, not of harboum, 
ports, (»r pla(,es invesd by adcquate force, I»ut of extendcd toasts, witlout thc application of 
fleets )r(,ndcr ttmm h,gal, and enforcing them from thc date of their proclamation, thereby 
giving tlmm virtually retrospe('tivc effe('t. 
(4) Committing numbcrlcs spoliations on out slips and commerce, undcr her ordem in 
(,om,(.il of various dates. 
(5) Employing secret agents willfin ttw Unitc(l Statcs, with a vicw to subvert out govem- 
n(,nt and (lism«n,I)cr our 
(6) Encouraging tire Indian tribes  mal« war on thc peoph" of thc Unite(l Statcs. 
The bill, reporte(t 1)y the conmittce of forei rclations, passed the bouse 
of repre+ntatives <>n the 4th ()f ,lune, by a majority (ff thirty, in one hdred 
and twcnty«ight vote,s, and was transnitted to the senate for its concur- 
rence. In the senate it was t)assed by a najority <)f six, in thirty-two rotes. 
On the lSth of ,]une it receiv(,d the al)probation ()f the prcsident, and on the 
ncxt (lay ws publicly annouce(1.dd 
 ra ce having again--«m(1 this tie un<:()n(litiomdly--repcaled her aggres- 
sive decrees, Gre:t Britain withdrew ber arbitrary orders in council just as the 
war w:s (lcclared (June 23rd). ()ne of the chief grounds for hostilitics, 
thcrcforc, fell through. Thc other remained, but only, it was insisted by 
Grcat Britain, until the United Statcs would take some mcasures to pre- 
vent British scamn fron enlisting in the American service, which being donc, 
there would bc n() nee(] of s(,arch or of imprcssnient by the navy of Great 
Britain. Proposais of an anistice wcre rejectcd by the Unitc(1 States (June- 
()ctober). " Wc nlllSL fight," cried the wr party, " if it is only for our seamen ; 
six th(usand of thctn are vict.ims to these atrocious impressments." The 
British government ha(1 a(hnitted, the year belote, tlmt they had sixteen 
hundre(l Americans in their service. "But your six thousand," retorted 
thc advocatcs of t)eace, "are not all your own; there are foreigners, British 
subjccts, anongst them; nnd will you fight for these ?" "We will," w the 
reply Jan(1 hcre thc synpathy of cvery generous heart must bc theirs, so far 
as thcy wcre sincerc]; " the stranger who cornes to dwell or to toil amongst 
us is  much out own as if he werc boni in ncnca. 
Thc war w what might havc t)cen expected from the movements leading 
to it--thc cause of a party, nominally headed by Madison, the president, 
by James Monroe, the sccretary of state, by Alrt Gallatin (the same who 
appeared  the Pennsylvania insurrection of Whington's timc), the secre- 
tary of the treu, and by othem, officers or supporters of the administration, 
th in and out of conress; but the real leaders of the war party were yoger 
men, me rioen to distinction, like Henry Clay, speaker of the houoe of 
repreoentatives, and John C. Calhoun, memr of the »ame body. 
e party support which the war received explains the party opposition 
which it encountered. e signal, given by a protest from the federalist 
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members of congress, was caught up and repeated in public meetings and 
at private hearthstones. Even the pulpit threw open its doors to political 
harangues, and those not of the mildest sort. "The alternative then is," 
exclaimed a clergyman at Boston, "that if you do not wish to become the 
slaves of those who own slaves, and who are themselves the slaves of French 
slaves, you must either, in the language of.the day, eut thc connection, or 
so far alter the national constitution as to sccure yourselves a due share 
in the government. The Union bas long since been virtually dissolved, 
and it is full time that this portion of the [nited States should takc care of 
itsclf." This single extract must stand here for a thousand othcr that might 
be cited. Coming from the source that it did, it is a striking illustration 
of the sectionality, nay, the pcrsonal vin(lictivencss, with which the oppo- 
sition was animated. Strongest in New England, wherc alone the federalist 
party still rctaincd its power, thc hostility to thc war sprcad through alIparts 
of the country, gathcring many of otherwi conflicting vicws around the 
banncr that had so long bccn trailing in the dust. If wc cannot sympathise 
with thc party thus rcviving, we n(.e(l not j()in in thc tunult raised against 
it on thc score of trea('hcry or dishonour. Thc fctcralists opposcd thc war 
not because th(y were anti-national, but becu; thcy thought it anti-national. 
The war bcgan at home. The office of a fcdcralist papcr, the Federal 
Republican, conducte(| by Alexandcr Itanson, at Baltinmre, was sacked by 
a mob, who then wcnt on to attack dwcllings, pillage vessels, and, finally, 
to tire the house of an in(lividual suspectcd of partialiti(,s for Great Britain 
(June 22nd, 23rd). Such |)cing the passions, such the divisions, intemally, 
the nation n(,«,ded orc than th(,. usual panoply to protcct itsclf cxternaily. 
But it had l(,ss. The colonies of 1775 did not go to war nore unprepared 
than the lJnitc(l States of 1812. Thcrc was no ary to speak of. Generals 
aboun(le(1, it is truc, ]tcnry Dearborn, late secretary ()f war, bcing at the hcad 
of the list; but troops werc few and far ttwccn, sonm thousan(ts of regu- 
lars and of volunt(ers constituting the entirc force. As to the militia, there 
werc grave differences to prevcnt its eIticient empIoyment. In the first 
place, there was a gcneral distrust of such bodics of tr()ops. In the ncxt place, 
there were local controvcrsics, bctwecn certain of the state authorities and 
the general govcrnment, as to the power of the latter to call out the militia 
in the cxisting state of things, the constitution authorising congress "to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to cxccutc thc laws of the Union, supprcss 
insurrections, and repel invasions." 
If the army was inconsidcrable, the navy was hardly perceptible, embrac- 
ing only eight or ton frigates, as many more smaller vessels, and a flotilla 
of comparatively useless gunboats. The national finances were in a erre- 
spondingly low condition. The revenue, affcctcd by the interruptions to 
commerce during the preccding years, needed ail the stimulants which it could 
obtain, even in time of peace. It was wholly inadequate to the exigencies 
of war. Accordingly, resort was had to loans, then to direct taxes and licenses 
(1813). But the ways and means fell far short of the demands upon them. 
In fine, whether we take a financial or a military point of view, wc find the 
country equally unfitted for hostilities. It might rely, indecd, upon its own 
înherent energies, the energies of six millions of freemen; but even these 
were distracted, and to a great degree paralysed. 
Fortunate, therefore, was it that Great Britaîn was occupied--it may 
be said absorbed--in Europe. Her mighty stmggle with Napoleon was at 
its height when the United States declared war. To British ears the declara- 
tion sounded much the same as the wail of a child amidst the contentions 
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of men. Very little heed was paid to it, the retraction of the orders in council 
being considered as likely to end it altogether. But to the astonishment 
of the British govcrnment thc Americans persisted. "Let thcm wait," was 
the tone, "until Bonaparte is crushed, and they shall bave their turn." 

HULLS SURRENDER RETRIEVED BY PERRY 

Notwithstanding the almost entire want of means, the United States 
governmcnt dctermined to carry the war into the enemy's country. For 
this purI)(sc, William Hull, gcncral and govcrnor of Michigan Territory, 
crosscd from D(,tr()it to Sandwich in Canada, with about two thoustnd mon 
(July 12tt, l13). In a little more than a month he had not only retreatcd, 
but surr(n(h,r(,(1, without a blow, to [an inferior force undcr] Gencral Brock, 
th(' gov(,rnor of Lowcr Canada (August 16th)l. The i.dignation of the Aneri- 
cans at this cowardly and disgraccful transaction knew no bounds. Expecta- 
tion ha(l been raised to such a hcight by the confident languagc of previous 
desiatctws fron Gen(;ral Hull that nothing less than the capture of all Upper 
Canada was expect((. The surrendcr, thercfore, of an Amcrican arny to 
an iferior force, tog(,ther with the cession of a large cxtent of territory, 
as it lad n(;vcr entcrc(l into the calculations of the peoplc, was ahnost too much 
for thcn t() |)car. As soon as Gencral Hull was (xchangc(1, ho was, of course, 
br()ught t)[,for(, a court-nartial, trie(l on the charg('s of trcason, cowar(tice, 
and unotIicer-lik(' c()nduct, found guilty of the last two, and sent(nced to be 
shot. Th(; presi(h;nt, however, in conscquence of his agc and former ser- 
vices, r«,nitt(,d ttw capital punishment, but (lirectcd his naine to be stricken 
t'ro thc rolls of th(, ary--a disgrace which, to a lofty and honourable 
spirit, is w()rse than (|eath.dd 
The British, lrea(|y in possession of the northern part of Michigan, were 
soon ast(,rs of the cntire tcrritory. So far from being able to recover it, 
General tI:trris()n, who ruade the attempt in the ensuing autumn and wintcr, 
round it ail he c()uld (lo to save Ohio from falling with Michigan. A detach- 
(nt of Kcntuckians yield(,d to a superior force of British at Frenchtown, 
on the riv(,r l(.:dsin (Jtmuary, 1,13), wher,upon Harrison took post by the 
Maume, at Fort Meigs, holding out there against the British and thcir Indian 
allies (April, May). The sanm fort was again assailcd md again dcfende(|, 
Gcncral Clay being :t that time in comand. Fort Stephenson, on the 
Sandusky, was att:wke(t in August, but dcfended with great spirit and succcss 
by a snall garris()n und(r Major Crogham. Yct Ohio was still in danger. 
]t was rescuc(l by diffcret operations from thosc as yct dcscribed. Cap- 
tain Chaunccy, aftcr gathering a little fleet on Lake Onario, whcre he achieved 
some successes, appointed Lieutenant Oliver H. Pcrry to the command on 
Lake Erre. t (rry s first (luty was to provide a fleet; his next, to lead it, 
when provided, against, the British vesscls under Captain Barclay.l 
Early in the spring of this year the attention of the national govern- 
ment had been seriously dirccted towards the important object of obtaining 
the command on Lake Erie. The earnest represer.tations of General Harrison 
had awakened the a(tministration to a proper sense of the necessity of this 
measure, and great exertions were accordingly made to obtain a force con- 
petent to engage the encmy. Two brigs and several schooners were ordered 
to be built at the port of Eric, under the directions of Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry ; the building of which that officer carried on with such rapidity 
that on the 2nd of August he was able to sail in quest of the encmy's squad- 
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ton. Ho found them lying in thc harbour of Malden, thcir force augmend 
by a new vcsscl, the Detroit. Finding t, hc cnemy, howevcr, unwilling to 
vcnture out, the nerican commander rcturncd to Put-in Bay, in South 
Bass Island. 
On the moing of the 10th of Septcmbcr, while the squadron was lyg 
in tlfis hrbour, the enemy's fleet was tiscovere(1 standing out of the port 
of M:dden, with thc wind in thcir favour. Thc Ancrican flect imme(liately 
wcighc(l anchor, and fortunatcly got cl(,ar of thc islands near thc head of the 
lakc ho,fore the cnemy appro:tch(,d. At ton o'clo(,k thc wind changed, so 
as to give the former thc wcather-gauge. Comn()dore Pcrry thon formed 
his line of b:tttle, and at a few uimtcs b¢,forc twelve the action commcnced. 
The tire fron the cney's long guns proving very destructive to the Law- 
rertce, the flagship of the squa(h'on, she l)(re ut), for the purI)osc of closing 
wilh h(,r ol)potmnts , and na(l(' sigmds t() th(, ()tl(,r vessels to sut)port hcr. 
The win(1, howcver, being vcry lighI, and th(, tir(. )f th(' ('ney well-dirccted, 
sh(, s()on l)cc:mm alt()geth(,r ummag('al)l(," shc sustaied th(, action, never- 
tlwl(,ss, for upwar(ts of two hours, uutil tdl h(,r guets w,r«' dis:al)le(! and most 
of thc «rew (,ith('r kill«d ()r woun(led. In this sitt;«tti( of :tffairs the Anmr- 
ic:m c¢)mn()(torc, with singular t)res(m('e of ni(l a(t a g:tllantry rarely 
elualle(l , res()lvel Ul)On a stel) which (l(,('id(,d ttc fortune of tle (lay. Leav- 
ing tis ship, tte Lawre«'e, in cl«rge of  lieuten :m t, he l)asse(l in an open 
boat, un(t(,r t he:tvy tir(, of nsl«,try, t() thc Nia]ara, wlich a fortunate 
icre:se ()f wil h:(l c:d)led ber comrm(ter, ('al)tain l':lliott,, fo bring up. 
The lai (er ottic,r n(w voltmteer(,(l t l«a(1 the smller v(,ssels ito (']ose action ; 
while C,omo¢t(re l'(,rry, with the Niagara, bore up :m(l passe(! tlrough thc 
(,(,y's lin(,, l)()uring : (lestructiv(, tire itto l]m Yess(,ls on ('ach side. The 
snall('r Awric:m v(,ssels, havig s()on aft('rwar(ls arriv(,(l witlin a suitable 
distant(,(,, Ol)(,n«'(l  well-dire('te(1 tire upon thcir ol)t)on(,nts, «m(l aft(,r a short 
but s('ver(' e()t('st the whole of the British s(tuadron struck th(,,ir colours 
t() lhe r('t)u)lic:m vess('Js. 
This vicl()ry will l()ng })e m(,nora})l(, i th(, a:tls ()f the reI)ublic, both 
as 1)eig tle first vict()ry of if squa(h'on of its v,ss('ls over ()n( of a cnemy, 
:m(l as })eig aong lle ()st brilliant and (l(,(.isiv( triumphs over rccorde(t 
i thc crémais of aval warfare. Th(, A(ri«'a l(,ss in this engagencnt was 
tw() o(,(,.rs anal tw(,nty-tive men kille(l, a]({ ni(,ty-six woun(led, among 
who] w(,r(, m:my ofli«ers" that of t]('. Brilis}, ts n(,ar :s coul({ bc ascertaine(l, 
was lhrec oi«(,rs and thirty-cight mcn killc(1, and nic otticcrs and cighty- 
rive 
N()t erely was the character of the nation raisct to thc highest pitc} 
of (,levatio by this signal victory, but the rate of the campaign on the whol(. 
n()rthwest(rn fronticr was (lecide(1 by the (lestruction of the lritish S(luadron. 
Having heretofore drawn its supplies through th(, agency of that fleet, the 
arny ()f the alli(s woul(l, it was foreseen, be conpclled to evacuate, not only 
its position in the ncrican tcrritory, but thc grcatcr part of Uppcr Canada.dal 

TttEODORE ROOSEVELT ON THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE 1 

There happcnel t() be eircumstanees which ren(ler«,(t the bragglng of 
our writers over the victory somcwhat plausible. Thus they could say 
with an appearance of truth that thc enemy had sixty-threc guns to our 
fifty-four, and outnunbcred us. In reality, as wcll as can bc ascertained 
[t Reproduced l)y permission. Copyright, 1882, by G. P. Putnam's Sons.] 
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from the conflicting evidence, he was inferior in number of men; but a few 
men more or less matrc(l nothing. Both sides had men enough to work 
the guns and handle the ships, especially as the fight was in smooth water, 
and largely at long range. The important fact was that though we had nine 
guns less, yet, at a broadside, they threw half as much metal again as those 
of our antagonist. With such odds in our favour it would have been a dis- 
grace to have been bcaten The water was too smooth for our two brigs to 
show af their best; but tis very smoothness rendered out gunboats more 
formidable than any of the British vessels, and the British testimony is 
unanimous that it was to thcm the defeat was primarily due. The American 
fleet came into action in worse form than the hostile squadron, the ships 
straggling badly, either owing to Pcrry having formed his line badly, or else to 
his having failed to train the subordinatc commandcrs how to keep their places. 
The chier mcrit of the American commander and his followers was indomi- 
table courage and detcrmination not to be beatcn. This is no slight mcrit; 
but it may well be doubtcd if it would bave insured victory ha(t Barclay's 
force been as strong as Perry's. Pcrry ma(|e a headlong attack--his superior 
force, whether through his fault or his misfortune can hardly be said, bcing 
brought into action in such a nmnncr that the head of the line w,s crushcd by 
the inferior force opposed. Bcing literally hammered out of his own ship, 
Perry brought up its powcrful twin-sister, and the already shattered hostile 
squadron was crushe(| by shccr wcight. The manuvres which marked the 
close of the battle, and which insured the capture of all thc opposing ships, 
were unqucstionably very fine. 
The British ships werc fought as r«solutely as their antagonists, not being 
surrendered till they were crit)plcd and hclplcss, and almost ail the officers 
and a large p(»rtion of the nen placed hors de combat. Captain Barclay 
handlcd his ships ]ikc a first-ratc scamn. In short, our victory was due to 
our heavy mctal. 
Captain Pcrry showed in(lomitable pluck, and readiness to adapt himse]f 
fo circumstances; but his claire to famc rests much lcss on his actual victory 
than on the way in which he preprcd the fleet that was to win it. Here 
his energy an(| activity (lcserve all pmise, not only for his succcss in collect- 
ing sailors and vesoels and in building the two brigs, but above ail for the 
nanner in which he succeeded in gctting thcm out on the lake. On that 
occasion he certainly outgeneralled Barclay; indeed, the latter committed 
an error that the skil] and addrcss he subsequently showcd could not retricve. 
But it will always be a source of surprise that the nerican public should 
bave so glorified Perry's victory over an inferior force, and bave paid com- 
paratively little attention to McDonough's victory, which rca]ly was won 
against decided o(hls in ships, men, and metal. It must always be remem- 
bered that whcn Pcrry fought this battle he was but wenty-seven years old; 
and the commandcrs of his other vessels were younger still.bb 

THE DISASTROUS LAND WAR 

Perry's victory was on a srall sca]e; yct its importance immediately 
appeared. Taking on board a body of troops irom Ohio and Kentucky, 
tmder Harrison, Perry transported them to the neighbourhood of Sandwich, 
on the Canada shore, the saine spot against which Hull had marched more 
than a twelvemonth before. The British having retired, Harrison crossed 
to Detroit. Recrossing, he advanced in pursuit of the much less numerous 
enemy, whose rear and whose main body were routed on two successive days 
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(October 4th, 5th). The |atter action, on the bank of the Thames, was 
decsve; the Brtsh genera|, Proctor, makng hs escape with but a sma|| 
portion of hs troops, wh|e hs Indan a|]y, Tecumseh, was s|an. Oho was 
thus saved, and Mchgan recovered; though hot entre|y, the Brtsh st|| 
ho|dng the northem extremty of the terrtory. 
Al| a|ong the fronfier between New York and Canada there had been from 
the first some scattered forces, both Amercan and Britsh. The former 
pretended to act on the offensive, but amdst continua] fa|ures. Chier of 
these movements wthout nterest and wthout resu|t was an attack aganst 
ueenstown, on the Canada shore of the Niagara rver. Advanced parties 
ganed possession of a battery on the bank, but there they were checked, 
and at ]ength ob|ged to surrender, for want of support from ther comrades 
on the American side. Gcnera| Van Rensse|oer was the American, Genem| 
Brock the British commander--the latter falling in battlc, the former resign- 
ing in disgust aftcr thc battle was over (Octobcr 13th, 1812). In the follow- 
ing spring Gcneral I)carborn and the land troops, in conjunction with 
Chaunccy and thc ficct, took York (now Toronto), the capital of Upper 
Cana(la, burning the l)arlianent housc, and the, n l)roc(cding successfully 
against the forts on thc Niagara river (Ai)fil , May, 1813). At this point, 
however, affairs took an (m favourable turn. Thc lritish nmstercd strong, 
and though r(;pulse(! from Sackctt's ttarbour by Gcncral lrown, at the head 
of some regular troops and voluntccrs, they obtaincd thc command of the 
lale, making (|csc(nts in various places, and rc(lucing thc Anmrican forces, 
both land and nawd, fo comparative inactivity (Junc). Months aftcrwards 
the ]and forces, now un(|er the ]ead of Gcncral Wi]kinson, started on a long- 
proposed expedition against Montreal, but, encounlring rcsistance on the 
way down the St. Lawrcnce, went straight into wintcr quartcrs within the 
Ncw York frontier. A bo(ly of troops undcr General Hanpton, movin in 
thc saine direction from Lakc Champlain, met with a feint of oppositmn, 
rather than opposition itoelf, from thc British; it was sufficicnt, however, 
fo induce a retrcat (Novcmbcr). Both these armics far outnumbered the 
British, Wilkinson having seventy-five hundrcd and Hampton forty-five 
hun(|re(| mon. 
On the wesm border of New York things went still worse. General 
M'Clur¢, left in charge of thc Niagara fronticr, was so wcakencd by the loss 
of men at the expiration of their terres of service, and at the saine time so 
prcsscd by the cnemy, as to abandon the Canada short, leaving behind him 
the ruins of Fort George and of thc village of Newark. The destruction thus 
wreaked by orders of the govemment was avenged upon the New York 
borders. Parties of British and Indians, crossing the frontier at different 
places, took Fort Niagara, at the mouth of the river, and swept the adjacent 
country with tire and sword as far as Buffalo (Deccmber). Glutted with suc- 
cess, the invaders retired, save from Fort Niagara, which they held until 
the end of the war. In the following spring (Match, 1814) Gcneral Wilkinson 
emerged from his retreat, and, with a portion of his troops, undertook to 
carry the approaches to Canada from the side of Lake Champlain. But on 
coming up with a stone mill held by British troops, he abruptly withdrew. 
A more helpless group than that of the Americans, whether commanders, 
oflîcers, or soldiers, on the New York frontier, cannot well De conceived. 
There were exceptions, of course, as in the fleets of Ontario, and especially 
of Erie; but on shore there was almost unbroken imbccility. The secretary 
of war himself, Gcneral Armstrong, had been upon thc ground; he but con- 
firmed the mie. 
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As thc war, thus pitiably I)rosccuted, cntcrc(l ito its third year (1814), 
a concentration of efforts, both ncrican and British, took place upon the 
Niagara frontier. Gcncral Brown, the dcfcn(ter of Sackctt's Harbour, obtain- 
ing the command, and with such supporters as Gcneral Scott and other gallant 
officers, rcsolvcd upon crossing to the Canada si(le. Thcrc, with an army 
of some thirty-fivc hmdred mon, he took Fort Eric (July 2nd), gained thc 
battle of Chippcwa (July 5th), and drove thc encmy, mder Gencral Riall, 
from thc frontier, savc from a single strongho]d, Fort Gcorge. Thc British, 
howevcr, on bcing rcinforce(1, rcturncd undcr Gcncrals Riall and Drmond, 
and met the A,«rieans at Bridgcwater--the most of an action that had 
as yct becn fought during thc war. ]t was within thc roar of Niagara that 
the opposing lin(s crossed their swords and opened thcir batteries. Begm 
by Seott, in advanec of the main body, whieh soon emne up under Brown, 
the battle was eontinud til midnight, to the alvantage of the American 
anny (July 25th). But they were unable to foll{w up or even to maitain 
th{,ir suceess, and f¢,ll baek ulon Fort Erie. Thither tire British proceeded, 
and after a night assault laid si{,ge to tire place, th¢,n un(let the eommanl 
()f (hmeml Gain(s. As s()on as lrown, wh«)had with(trawn to r(,cover fro 
lis w()un(ls, rcsuml his c()n:m(t at th( fort, he at once or(lm'((l :t sorti(,, 
ihc result being 
«alh(l away t()(t(,fm(1 S«('k(,tt's Ilarb(ur, the British having the Ul)ler hanl 
(n the lake. ltis su(,«,(ssor in ()rnan(l on the Niagara fr()nticr, General 
Izar(t, blcw up Fort Erie, an(t al):m(l()n(,(1 the Canada short (November). 
Mcanwhile the Ancrican arns ha(t distinguis]w(t thens(,lv(,s on the si(le 
()f Lake Champlain. Thith(,r (t(,sc(,(t(,(l thc British gencral, Prcvost, with 
tw(lvc thousm(1 s)l(li(,rs, latcly :trrive(l from Europe, his ()bjcct b(,ing to carry 
thc Ancrican works at Plattsburg, and to (trive thc American vcss(,ls from 
thc waWrs. Il(, w:ts totally unsucc(,ssful. Capt:tin Mc])onough, after long 
exertions, ha(1 c()nstruct('(l a tl(,et, with which he now met an(t overwhelncd 
the British squ:tdr()n. Thc land attack ut)()n thc fcw thousand rcl:trs 
an(t nilitia un(ter Gcneral Macornt) was ]mr(tly t)egun before it was given 
over in cons('qu(ncc of t]e naval action (S(,t)tenber llth). No engagen(,nt 
in th(' war, b(,forc or aft(,r, was me)re unequal in point of force, thc British 
t)eing gr(,atly the sup(,ri()rs ; yct none was nore dccisive.l 
()f this victory, won wh(,n McDon(ugh was only thirty ycars old, Tteo- 
(lofe lto()s(,v('lt says: "Ttm cffects of th(, victory w(,re immc(tiate and of thc 
highest inportance. Sir G(,orge Prevost an(1 his army at once fle(t in grcat 
haste and confusion back to Canada, leaving our northcrn fronticr clear 
for the renmin(l(,r of thc war" whilc the victorv ha(l a very great effect on thc 
negotiations for i)(':tcc. Mcl)onough in this ï)attle won t higher faine than 
any othcr comnan(h,r of tlm war, British or Anm'i«an. ttc had a deci(h(lly 
supcrior fore( * to cont(,n(t ag:tinst, the officers an(t mon of the two si(les b('ing 
about on a par in ev(,ry r('st)ect" an(1 it was solely owing to his forcsight 
rcsourcc that wc won the victory, tic force(t the British to (mgage at a (lis- 
advantage by his excellent «hoice of position, and he I)r(,pared befor(dan(t 
f()r cvcry possible coalingency. His pers(mal prowess had alreadg becn shown 
at the cost of thc foyers of Tril)()li, an(t in this action he helpcd ght tire guns 
as ably as the best sailor, ttis skill, s¢mnanship, quick cye, rea(liness of 
res()urc(,, and indomitable pluck are bey()nd all praise. Down to the tient 
of the Civil War ho is the grcatest tigure in our naval history. A th()roughly 
rcligious man, he was as gencrous an(l humane as he was skilful and brave; 
om of thc grcatcst of out sca captains, he has lcft a stainlcss nac behind 
him." bb 
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NAVAL DUELS AT SEA 

The British superiority observable at Lake Champlain and ('lwhcrc 
rcquircs a word of cxplanation. Napolcon, fallen some months beforc, had 
lcft the a,rmies and fleets of Great Britain free to act in othcr scenes than those 
to which they had been so long confincd. The war with the Unitcd Statcs 
had acquired no new importance in sight of the British authorities, but it 
was time to crush the adversary that haÇl dared to brave thons. The troops 
transported to Americasomc to Cnada, as wc have secn, some to other 
places, as we shall soon seewcre superior to the Amcricans gcncrally in 
numbers, and always in appointments and in discipline. They were the 
men to whom France had succumd; it must have secmed impossible that 
the United States should rcsist thcm. 
The apprchcnsions of the encmy, arouscd by somc of thc opcrations 
on land, had bccn high]y excitcd by some of thosc at sca. Beforc thc gallant 
actions upon the lakes, a succession of remarkable exploits ha(t o(;currcd 
upon the ocean. It had been the p)li(:y of th(' r(,t)ubli('an a(hilistration 
to kcep d()wn the navy which thcir fc(tcr:tlist t)re(l('ccss()rs ht(l (,n(',ourage(t. 
But the navy, or ttmt fragment of ont which remain(,(1, r('turne(t goo(t for 
(;vil. The frigate Esscx, un(lcr Ca, ptain Porter, t()ok the sl()()p of war Alcrl 
()ff the northcrn coast (August 13th, 1812); thc frigate Costitution Captain 
]saac Ituli, took the frigate Guerri&e in thc gulf of St. Lawrencc (August 
19th)l; thc sloop-of-war Wasp, Captain Jones, took the brig Frolic, both, 
however, falling prizcs to the sevcnty-four Poictiers, not far from the Ber- 
mudas (Octobcr 13th); the frigatc United States, Cal)tain ])ecatur, to()k 
thc frigate Maccdonian off the Azorcs (October 25th); and the Constitution 
again, now un(let C:I)tain Bainbridgc, took the frigatc Java off Brazil (Dcccm- 
)er 29th). This stries of triunphs was broken by but two reverses, the 
capture of the brig Nautilus by the British squadron, and that of the brig 
Viren by the British frigate Southampton, both off the Atlantic coast. N()th- 
ing coul(t be more striking than the cffect upon both thc nations that wcrc 
at war. The British started with anazement, not to say tcrror, ai, the i(lea 
of thcir ships, their chcrished instruments of superiority at sca, yielding to 
an cnemy. Thc Americans werc proportionately animatcd; thcy were for 
once unitc(t in a common fccling of pri(le and national honour. 
Here, however, the impulse ccased, or began to ccase. The navy was 
too inconsiderable to continue the contest, the nation too inactive to rccruit 
its mnnbers and its powers. The captures of the succceding pcriod of thc 
war, though ruade with quite as much gallantry, were of much less impor- 
tance; while ont vesscl after another, beginning with the frigate Chesapeake, 
off Boston harbour (June 1st, 1813), was forced o strike to Shannon. Many 
of the larger ships were hemmed in by the British blocka(te, when this, com- 
mcncing with the war, was extendcd along the entire coast. The last glim- 
mer of naval victory for the rime was the defeat of thc sIoop-of-war A von 
by the Wasp, Captain Blakely, off the French coast (Scptcmber 1st, 1814). 
But a few wceks later the Wap was lost with all its crew, lcaving not a 
single vessel of the Unitcd States navy on thc as. Every one that had 
escaped the perils of the ocean and of war was shut up in port behind the 
greatly superior squadrons of Great Britain. 

[ A small affair it might appear among the world's battles; it took but hall an hour, but in 
that one half hour the United States of America rose to the rank of a first-class power.--Henry 
Adams./] 
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BRITISH RAVAGES; THE BURNING OF WASHINGTON 

The coast, from the first blockaded, and occasionally visited by invad- 
ing parties of the British, was in an appalling state (1814). Eastport was 
taken; Castine, Bclfast, and Machias were seize(t, with claims against the 
whole country cast of the Pcnobscot : Cape Cod, or some of the towns upon it, 
had to purcha safety; Stonington was bombarded. Fortifications were 
hastily thrown up wherever they could be by the Americans; the militia 
was called out by thc states, and the gcneral governmcnt was urged to despatch 
its regular troops to the menaced shores. ]t was oflïcially announced by the 
British admiral, Cochrane, that he was imperativcly instructed "to dcstroy 
and lay wastc ail towns and districts of thc United States found accessive 
fo the attack of British armamcnts." This was hot war, but devastation. 
Thc Chcsapcakc, long a favourcd point for the British dcscents, was now 
occupicd by a large, in(tccd a double, fleet, under admirais Cochrane and 
Cockburn, with scvcral thousand land troops and marines under General 
Ro. This body, landing about fifty mlles from Washington, marched against 
that city, whilc the Anmrican militia rctreatc(l hither an(| thither, making 
a stand for a few moments only at Bldensburg (August 24th). On the evcn- 
ing following this rout the British took possession of Washington, and next 
dy procee(|ed to carry out thc orders announced by thc admiral. Stores 
were destroyc(l; a frigate and a sloop wcre burned" the public buildings, 
including the Cat)itol, an(1 cvcn the mansion of the presi(lent, wcrc plundcred 
and tire(|. Against this "unwarranta|)lê exl(,nsion of the ravages of war," 
as it is style(l by a British wriier, thc United Statcs had no right fo com- 
plaitt, rcm(mbering thc burning of the parlianmnt bouse at York, or the destruc- 
tion of Ncwark, in thc prccêding year, aIthough both thcse outrages had been 
alrca(|y avcngcd on thc New York frontiêr. A few hours were enough for 
the work of ruin at Washington (August 25th), and the British returned to 
their ships. ()n August 29th some frigates appcared off Alexandria, and 
cxtortc(l an cnormous ransoni for the town. Everything on the Amcrican 
si(te was h(lplcness and submission. The president and his cabinet had 
revicwcd the troops, which mustcred to the numbcr of sevcral thousands; 
gencrals and ofticers had bcen thick upon the fie](|; but therc was no consistent 
counscl, no steadfast action, and the country lay as open fo the enemy as if 
it had bccn uninhabited. 
It is a relief to return to Baltimorc. Frcsh from thcir marauding vic- 
tories, the British landed at North Point, some mlles below that city. They 
werc too strong for the Americans, who retired, but not until after a bravely 
contested battle, in which the British commander, General Ross, was slain 
(September 12th). As the army advanccd agai,st the town, thc next day, 
the flect bombarded Fort McHenry, an inc(nsiderable defence iust below 
Baltimore. But the bombardment and the advance proving lneffectual, 
the invaders retrcated. They had been courageously met, triumphantly 
mpelled. North Point and Fort McHenry are names which shine out, like 
those of Erie and Champlain, bri]liant amidst encompassing darkness. 
As if one war were not enough for a nation so tmrd pressed, another had 
broken out. The Indians on the northwest, the followers of Tecumseh, and 
others besides, were but the allies of the British. Independcnt foes, fighting 
altogether for themoelvcs, uprose in the Creeks of the Mississippi Territory, 
where they surprised some hundmds of Americans at Fort Mims (August, 
1813). Numerous bodies of border volunteers at once started for the haunts 
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of thc cncmy, chier anongst thc number being the troops of Tennessee, under 
Gcneral Jackson. Penetrating into the heart of the Creek country, after 
various bloo|y encounters, Jackson at l¢,ngth round the maîn body of the 
foc at a place called Tohopcka [Itorshoe Bend] (Mrch 27th, 1814). A 
few months af ter, ho conclu¢led a trcty, by which thc Creeks surrendered 
the larger part of thcir tcrritory. 
Enough r¢,mained, as has en seen, to keep the nton in sd straits. 
Therc wcre various causes to producc the sme effect. To mise the very 
first essential for coErrying on a war, a suflïcient army, had been founcl bnpos- 
sible, notwithstanding a.ll sorts »f new provisions to facilitate the operation. 
]t was in vain to incr«;ase the bounties, in vain even to authorise the enlist- 
ment of minors without the consent of their parents or masters; all allure- 
ncnts failed. Thc chier rcliancc of thc government was ncce,arily upon 
the militia, about which the saine contr<,versies continued as those already 
mentionc,d between the fcderal an<l tle state authorities. Yet, to show thc 
cxtent to which the opposition party in<lu!ged itlf in embarraing the 
governnent, an al«rm was soun<lel against the national forces, small though 
they were, as thre,'t<,ing thc liberties <>f the country. 
But thc amy was n«t the only point of liflicultv. To prcvent supplies 
to the forces of the eneny, as well as to eut him off from all advantages of 
commerce with the United States, a new enbargo was laid (Deccmber, 1813). 
So severe werc its rcstrictions, affecting cven the coasting trade and thc 
tish;ry, that Massachusetts call,<t it another Boston port bill, and pronounccd 
it, by ber legisla,ture, to be unconstitutiona]. It was repealed in a fcw months, 
and with it thé, n<>n-importation act, which, in ont shape or anothcr, had hung 
u])on the commercial interests of the nttion for years (April, 1814). More 
scrious by ftr w(,r(, thc financi«tl enbarrassments of thc govcrnmcnt. Ail 
efforts to rcliev(' thc treasury ha(l becn wholly inadequatc. ]oan after loan 
was contr.'tcted, tax aftcr tax was laid, until carriages, furnîturc, paper, and 
evcn watches were assessed, while plans were fornmd for other means, such 
as the creation of a mtional bank, the carlier one having expired according 
to the provisions of iI,s charter. But the statc to which the finances at length 
arrived was tbis: that wtih, eleven millions of revenue wcre all to be counted 
ul)onten from ta, x«,s, and only one from customs dutiesfifty millions 
w¢,rc nee(led for the expenditurcs of the year (1815). It did not ease matters 
when a large numbcr of thc banks of thc country suspendcd specie payments 
(August, lai4). 
The opposition to the war had never ceased. It rested, indeed, on founda- 
tions too dcep to be lightly moved. Below the points immcdiatcly relating 
to th¢' war itself were the ('arlier questions arising during the opcmtîon of thc 
govemmcnt, nay, the still earlier ones that aro with the govemmentthc 
questions of the c«nstitution. All these had been brought out into con- 
trast and into collision by the conflict with Great Britain.! 

A. B. HART ON TttE SECESSION MOVEMENT IN NEW ENGLAND (1814 A.D.)  

Positive and dangerous opposition had been urged in New England from 
the beginning of the wr. Besides the sacrifice of men, Masschusctts fur- 
nishcd more money for the war than Virginia. In the el«.ctions of 1812 
and 1813 the fed,ralists obtaincd control of every New England state govern- 

[ Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1897, by Longmans, Green, & Co.] 
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ment, and oecure(l most of thc New England membcrs of congress. The 
temper of this fcderalist majority may be sccn in a succession of addrcsscs 
and spccches in thc Massachu'tts legislature. On June 15th, 1813, Josiah 
Quincy offcred a resolution that "in a war like the prcscnt, waged without 
]ustifiable cause and prosccuted in , manncr which indicates tlmt conquest 
and ambition are its rcal motives, it ]s not becoming a noml and rcligious 
people to express any approbation of military or naval exploits which are 
not imne<tiate]y connectcd with the defence of our seacoast and soil." 
As th(, pressure of the war grew hcavicr, thc tonc in New Englmd grcw stcrncr. 
On Fel)ru«ry lSth, 114, a report was nmde to the Massachusetts legislature 
containing a (|eclaration, takcn ahost literally from Madison's Virginia 
Rcsoluion of 179S, that "whenever tlm n:ttion:d c(>pact is violated, and 
the citizens of thc statc oppr(;sse(t by cruel and unauthorise<t laws, this legis- 
l«rtur«, is ])ounl to int(;rI)<)se its power and wr('st from the oI)pressor his victim." 
The su(;cess of thc British attacks in August and ,_S(,pteber, lSl 4, seemed 
to in(licate the failure of the war. C()ngress nct on Septcmber 19{h to confront 
th(, growing d«mger ; but it rcfu,(l to authorise a new ]('vy of troops; it refuse(t 
t) acc«'pt a proposition for a new Unite(t States B,'mk; it «onsented with 
r(,Ju('tance to new taxes. The rime seem(;(1 to havc arrive(l whcn thc protests 
()f New Englan(t against the continu:mec of th«' war night 1)e a(le (,ff(;ctive. 
'l'le initittive was takcn t)y M:ssachusetts, which, o October 16th, vol,c(1 
t( r:dsc $1,()00,000 to sul)port a siat(, ar,y ()f t(,n thousand troops, and to ask 
th(' «)ther New Englat(1 statcs to meet in c()nvetion. 
()n Deccmber 15th, lS14, delegat('s «sscnble(l at Hartford fron Massa- 
ehusctts, Connccticut, a(1 llho(tc Islan(1, wil unotticial reprcsentatives 
fr()n New ttanpshire and Vernc)nt. The he:(t of the Massachusetts de]e- 
gation w:ts George Cabot, who ha(1 been chos('n because of his known opposi- 
tion to the se(;(;ssion of that st:tte. As h(; sai(1 hims(,If, "We are going to keep 
you young lot-hea(ls fr( g(,tting into nischief." The cxpectation through- 
()ut thc country was that the Itartfor(1 convention woul(l recommend sec(;ssi)n. 
Jefferson wrote" "Sonm apprehen(l((l (l:mg(;r fron thc defection of Massa- 
chusctts. It is a (lisagreeall(: circunstan('«,, but not a dangerous one. If 
.they become neutral, we are sufiici('t for ()ne en(,my withdut thcn; and, 
m fact, we g(;t no aid fr() th(,m n()w." 
Aft(,,r a session of ]re(, we(,ks, the t]artford convention a(|journe(t, January 
14th, 1815, ,'md publislm(l a formfl report. They (lecl,re(i that thc consti- 
tuti()n ha(t been violat(,(l, and that "stat(,s which bave no common umpire 
must bc their own judges an(t execute t|('ir own decisions." They sut)mitted 
a list of an(,n(tncnts to the constitution inten(tcd to protect a minority 
of sta((,s fro agg:ressions on the part of the ma)ority. Finally they sub- 
mitted, as thcir ultinttum, that they shoul(l be all()wed to rctain the pro- 
ceeds of the national cust, os (luties c()llect(,(l wihin their borders. Behin(l 
thc wholc (|ocument was the int)lied intention (o withdraw from the Union 
if this dcman(1 wcrc hot conplicd with. To comi)ly was to d(;i)rive the UniW(! 
Statcs of its financi:d p()wer, and was virtually a dissolution of the constitu- 
lion. Thc delegates who were sent to present this powerful remonstrance 
to congress were silenccd by thc news that peace had bccn dcclarcd.b 

ANDREW JACKSON'S VICTORY AT NE'W ORLEANS 

Latc in the summer preceding the Hartfor(t convention a British party 
landed at Pcnsacola, whose Spanish possessors werc supposed to be inclined 
to side against the United Statcs. An attack, in thc early autumn, upon 
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Fort Bowycr, thirty niles from Mobile, was repell('d by the small but heroic 
garrison m(|cr Major Lawrcnce (Scptenbcr ]5th). A nonth or two aftcr- 
war({s (]encral Jackson a(lvanced agaist 1)m]sacola with a force so formi- 
dal)le ihat tlw British witl(lrew, J,'cks()n then resigning the town to thc Spanîsh 
authoritics, and rcpiring to New Orleans, against which the enemy was 
bclieved to t)e preparing an cxpedition (Novcmbcr). There he busicd him- 
self in raising his forces and provi(ling his defenccs, until the British arrivcd 
upon the coast. After c,pturing a fe('ble flotill,'t of the Americans, they began 
tleir ,dvance against the caI)itnl of L()uisimm (Dcccmbcr). They wcre ton 
th()usand and upwards; thc Anmri«ans hot more th,'m half as numerous. 
Jackson, on lcarning of their al)proacl:, archc(t directly against them, sur- 
t)risi]g lhem in lh('ir cmI) by night, cm(1 |ealing thmn a blow from which thcy 
hardly s(,(,m to hvc rcc()ver(,(l (D('ccnber 23r(1). Thcy soon, howcver, 
restaure(1 the offensive under Sir E(lward Pakcnha, a(lva(.,ing thricc against 

the Aneri(',an lines, t)ut lhrice re- 
tr(,ating. The last action goes by 
the nam of thc latlle of New 
()rl('ans. It resul{e(l in the (lefeat 
()f lhe cncy, wi(h lhe l()ss of 
l'ak(mhan n(l two thousan(l 
si(l(,s, tle Anericms losing l('ss 
than a hun(lrcd (January 81h, 
1815).I At the close of t, lw battle 
sote rive hundre{t of the British 
rose unhurt fron :tmong the (lea(t 
and gave th¢,s(,lv(,s u t) as prison- 
ets. To save th(,ir lires, they had 
dropp'(l down and lnin as if (lea(l 
un til the b:tttle was over.gg The 
Brilish relire(1 to tte sea, taking 
Fort Bowy(,r, lhe san( that ha(l 
resiste(1 an attack lhe autumn 
beforc (F('brua,ry 12th). Louisi- 
ana had t),,('n nobly (lefen(le(l, 
and not by the energy of Jackson 
alone, nor by the resolution of her 
own pe()ple, but by the generous 
st)irit with which the entire South- 

ANDREW JACKSON 
(1767-1845) 

west sent its sons to hcr rcscuc. [Evcn the outlawc(t pirates of Barataria, 
un(let Jean Lafittc, refuse(1 British advanccs and ,ui(led Jackson.] 
jackson had hesitated at nothing in (|efending New ()rleans. Upon 
thc approach of thc British, he procl,'fime(t martial law; he continucd if 
aftcr their dcparture. Thc author of a newspapcr article rcflecting upon 
the gencral's conduct was sent to prison to await trial for lire. The Unil(| 
Statcs district ju(tge was arresd and expelled from thc city for having issucd 
a writ of habeas corpus in the prisoner's behalf ; an(| on the district attorncy's 
applying fo the statc court in bchalf of the judge, he, too, was banished. On 
the proclamation of peace, martial law was necearily suspendcd. Thc judge 
returned, and sumnmning thc general before him impo,d a fine of $1,000. 
The sure was pai(t by J:mkson, but was offered to be repaid to him by a sub- 
scription, which proved public opinion to sustain his dctermined course. 
' Refusing to receive the subscription, he was reimbursed, ncar thirty years 
aftcrwards, by order of congress. 
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THE NAVY REAPPEARS; THE PEACE OF GHENT 

While these events were going on by land, the sca was for a time aban- 
doned, at ]east by all national vessels. Privateers coninued their work of 
p]under an(l of (lestructiona work which, however miserable to contera= 
plate, doubtless had its effect in bringing the war to a close. But the navy 
of the nation ha(l (lisappeared from the ocean. It presently reappeared 
in the shape ()f its pride and ornament, the Con.titution, which, under ber 
new comnan(ler, Stewart, g<>t to sea from B<)st<)n (I)ecenber, lS14). The 
l'regdcnt, tlornct, and Peacock (li(! the saine fro New York, the Presidcnt 
being ine(liat(,ly eaptured, though not with<)ut a sev<,re combat, by the 
Brilish eruisers (January, 1815). IIer loss was aveged by the sister vessels; 
the Constitution taking two sloops of war at on«e--the (/yane and the Levant 
---off Ma(teira (February 20th); the Hornet sloop taking the Penguin brig 
off the islan(1 of Tristan (la Cunha (Mareh 23r(1) ; and the l'ea«o«k sloop taking 
the Navtilus, an ]'_;ast In(lia's Conpany's eruis«r, off Smatra (June 30th).  
AIl l hese aeti<)ns were subsequent to a treaty of peace. 
The war had not eontinued a year when the adninistration accepted an 
offer <)f Rssian me(lialion, and desI)atehed envoys [<) treat of peace. (Ir(,at 
l+,ritain (lecline(l the me(!ialion of Russia, but, offer(,(t t<)enter into neg<)tia- 
tions either at L()(ton (>r at (l<)ttent)urg. The Ancrican goverxmet chose 
th(' latt(,r l)lac('. But, on the n('ws ()f the triumph of Great Brit:fin and her 
allies over Napol(,<)n, the (tean(ls of the Unit(,d States were sensibly noditie(t. 
The a(lninisirati()n a<l its I)ar{y (lec]ar('d that ihc pacification of Eurol)e 
(lid away with th(" v(,ry :d)uses <)f whicl America had to complain; i other 
wor<ls, that there would |)e n<) blocka(tes or ipressnents in tie of peace. 
Four m<)nths and a lalf elat)se(l belote confing to terres. The British 
çlenan(ls, esI)ccially on the point of retaining thc con(tu(,sts ruade (luring 
the war, were altogether ina(lmissible. A treaty was consequently framed 
at (lhent, restorig the con<tuest+ on either side, and providing comnissioncrs 
t<> arrange the boun(lary an(l ()th(,r ni()r questions between the nations 
(I)e«<'mber 24th). Tle obj(,cts of the war, according to the dcclarations 
at ifs <)ull>r(,ak, wcre hot nentione(1 in thc articles by which, it was closed; 
yet the Unite(l St, ates (li(l n()t hcsitate t<) ratify the t'rety (Iebruary 18th) 
Within a w(,ek afterwar(ts the l)resi<lcnt recomnen(|cd "the navigation of 
Anmricm vessels by Aneric:m seam(,n, eithcr natives or such as are alrea(ly 
natumlisc(l"; the reas<)n assigned being "to guard against incidents which, 
(luring the ])erio(ls ()f war in Euro])e, might ten(l to iterru])t t)eace." What 
coul(l n<)t 1)e gaie(l by treaty ight be s('cure(1 by legislation. 
Though u(;h was waive(l f()r the sake of i)e:ce, «)ne principle, if no more, 
ha(| been naitaine(t f<)r lhe country. In the first year of the war the British 
had set out to treat some lrishwn taken while fighting on the Amcrican side, 
not as or(linary prisoners ()f war but as traitors to Great Britain. On their 
being sent to be [rie(l for treason in Englan<i, congrcss aroused itself in their 
behalf, and authorise(| the a(t<>p[ion of rctaliatory mcasures. An equal hUm- 
ber of British captives was prently imprisoned, and when the British retorted 
by or(|ering twice as mmy American oflïcers into confinement, the Americans 

 "Thus terminated at sea," savs the British historian Alison,r "this memorable contest, 
in which the English, for the first t'ime for a century and a half, met with equal antagonists 
on their own element; and in recounting which, the British historian, at a lou whether to 
admire most the devoted heroism of his own countrvmen or the gallant bearing of their 
antagonists, feels alnost equally warmcd in narrating èither side of the strife." 
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did the same by the British officcrs in their power. The British govern- 
ment went so far as to ordcr its c()nmmnders, in case any rc{aliation was 
inflicted upon the prisoncrs in Amcrican hands, to destroy the towns ami their 
inhabitants upon thc coast. It was at this juncture ttmt Mass:whusetts, 
as already alludcd to, appcar(,d in thc lines of nullification. Ail along thcrc 
had en vcry little sympathy, among the opt)ositio , for tl(, huanc pro- 
fessions of dcfcnding thc sailor and th(, strang(,r, upon which tire administra- 
tion party werc apt to discoumc rathcr ttmn to act. Thc f(,(h'ralist majority 
in Mass«rchusetts, caring litth, for the fat(, {)f t, he Irish prisoImrs, forbade the 
use of thc state prisons for thc British office,fs now or{t{,red to be cofin'{l 
(February, 1814). Thc matter was s,t at rest by th¢, rctraction of the British 
government, who consente¢l to trc:t tl¢ Irish¢,n as prisoncrs of war. Proc- 
lamation was nade pardoning all past off¢,nces of th¢, sort, but threatening 
future on{s with the penaltics of tr¢':tson:t threat th:t was n¢,ver trttemptel 
to bc fulfillcd (July). So thc Americ:ms g:dn¢,{l thcir point, t point for which 
the early scttlers h:td l:d»oured, an{l for wtich the t, ru¢' n¢,n of ttc rew»lution 
ha{l struggle¢lthe protection of f{m,ign¢'rs. Soe onths aft¢,r the Treaty 
of Ghent, 
been at war agreed t¢ bury the tomahawk, an{l to j{in wit] such as 
been at peace in 
Another tr(,aty bal been male by tlis tinm. It was with the dey of 
Algiers, who hat gone to war witt thc Unitcd St:ttes in th¢' sanm y'tr tltt 
Grettt Britab ¢1i1. The United Stales, howcvcr, tlal pai(l n« att¢'ntion to 
the inferi»r encny until r(,li(,vcd of the suierior. Ttwn was war 
and a fle't deslatch'd, und'r (omo(tore D(,catur, by wlie] «altur's wcre 
ruade, and t('rs dictated to the Al(,rine. The tr(,tty (t only surren(l(,r(,d ail 
American I»rison¢'rs, and imtcmnificd all Anerican lss,s in the war, but rc- 
nounccd th¢, clain of tributc Cm thc ttrrt of Algiers (,lu). Tunis al Tripoli 
being brought to ternes, the Inited States were no lCmg,r trilmtary t( IiraWs. 
There ha(1 becn strength enough to lcal th(, blow against Algicrs. But 
thc nation was in a staW of netrrly compl«t,e exhaustion. This rcark is hot 
want to apply to in(livi¢lual cas,s of enb:rrass,t and testit, uli«m troduccd 
by thc w«r; for whilc nany had le,st, as any (r, ha¢l gtdne¢l if cop¢,tcncc 
or a fortune. But th(, nati(m, as a whole, was, for tt, nonet, ¢,xtmustcd. 
Madison had been re-elecWd pr(,sident, with Elbrilg  (h,rry ifs vice-tresidcnt, 
in thc first year of thc war with Great Britain. If h(' rally «onsented to war 
as the price of his relection, he lmd htrd his rewar¢l. Thc ¢titticultics of his 
second tern weighed upon hin, crushcd him. Ho welc»ne(l peacc, as his party 
welcomcd itin fact, as the whole nation wlcomd itwith th¢ sam¢ sensa- 
tions of relief thttt men woul¢t h,(*l in ttn etrthqtmke, when the ,arth, yawn- 
ing at their feet, su(hlenly closed. To sec fron what the govcrnment and 
the nation were saved, it is sufficient to real th«t syst«ms of conscription 
for the army and of impressnmnt for the navy were anongst ttw lroj«cts 
pending at the close of a war which had increas¢,d the public d¢bt ly $120- 
000,000.I The war of 1812 settled two grcat questions wittin t]e ITnitcd 
Statcs. For the first rime in its history the Am'rictm people in 115 r«,alisc«l 
i nationality. The party favourable to England los cndit even in îts 
strongho]d. After 1815 the Federalist party stcadily declincd, until in 1820 
it ct not one electoral vote. Since 1815 the Unitcd Stat('s h held res¢» 
luly aloof from forcign complications. Thc American peopIe ceased to 
provincial and viewed affairs thenceforward from a national stand-point. 
The War of 1812, thercfore, h en often an¢t corrcctly call(,d the tcond 
War of Independence.hh 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON THE RESULTS OF THE WAR OF 1812  

Neither side succeeded in doing what it intended. Americans declared 
that Canada must an(l should bc conqucred, but thc conqucring came quite 
as near bcing the othcr way. British writers insisted that the Amcrican 
navy should bc swept from the scas; and during thc swceping process it 
increased fourfold. 
When the [Inited States declared war, Great Britain was straining every 
nerve and muscle in a death-strugglc with the most fornidablc military 
dcspotism of mo(lcrn timcs, and was obliged to intrust thc (tefence of hcr 
Canadian colonies fo a mere handful of regulars, aided by the local fencibles. 
But congress had provided cvcn fcwer trained sohtiers, an(t rclicd on militia. 
Thc latter chicfly exercis('d their fighting abilities ul)on one another in duel- 
ling, and, as a rulc, were affiictcd with conscientious scruI)lcs whenever it 
was neccssary to cross the frontier and attack the encmy. Accordingly, the 
canpaign opencd with the bloo(tless surrcnder of an American general to 
a much infcrior British force, and the war continued much as it had begun ; 
we suffcred disgrace after (lisgrace, whilc the losses wc inflicted, in turn, on 
Great Britain wcrc so slight as hardly to attract hcr attention. At last, 
having crushcd her grcater foc, she turnc(t to crush the lesser, and, in her turn, 
suffcrcd ignorninious d('f(';t. By this t, inm cvcnts had gradually dcvcloped 
a small numbcr of sol(tiers on out northern frontier, who, commanded by 
Scott and Brown, were able to contend on equal terres with the vetcran 
troops to whom they wcre opposed, though thesc fornmd part of what was 
thon undoubtcdly the most formidable fighting infantry any European 
nation posscssed. The battlcs at this period of the struggle wcrc remark- 
able for the skill and stubborn courage with which they were waged, as well 
as for the heavy loss involved; but thc nunber of combatants was so small 
that in Europe they would havc been regarded as merc outpost skirmishes, 
and thcy wholly failed fo attract any attention ab,'oad in that period of colos- 
sal armies. 
In summing up the rcsults of the struggle on the occan it îs to be noticcd 
that vcry littlc was attemptcd, and nothing (lone, by the American navy 
that could mat(;rially affect thc result of thc war. Commodore Rodgcrs' 
cxpcdition after the Jamaica Plate fleet failcd ; l)oth th(, efforts to get a small 
squadron in to thc East Indian waters also miscarricd; and otherwisc the 
wholc history of the struggle on the oc(;an is, as regards the Americans, only 
the record of indivi(lual cruises and fights. The material rcsults were not 
very grca.t, a' lcast in thcir effect on Grcat Britain, whose enormous navy 
did not fe»l in thc slightest degrce the loss of a few frigates and sloops. But 
morally the result was of inestimable bencfit to thc United Statcs. The 
victorics kept up the spirits of the pcoplc, cast down by the defeats on land; 
practically dccidcd in favour of thc Amcricans the chicf question in dispu{ 
--Great Britain's right of search and imprcssment--and gave the n,vy 
and thercby the country a world-wide reDutation. I doubt if over bcfore 
a nation gained so much honour bv a few singlc-ship duels; for thcre can bc 
no question which side came out o the war with the grcatest crc(lit. The 
damage inflicted by each on thc othcr was not very equal in am()unt, but 
the balance was certainly in favour of the United States, as can be seen 

[ Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 182, by G. P. Putnan's Sons.] 
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by the following tables, for the dêtails of which reference can bc ruade to 
the various years" 

AUSED 

Bv ocean cruiscrs ................ 
()n the lakes ..................... 
BV the armv ..................... 
By privatcers ................... 

Total ....................... 

AM EItICAN Lott 

TONNAGE 

5,9,S4 
727 
3,007 

9,718 

278 
37 
116 
 . o 

431 

BRXTXtH Loss 

TONNAGE 

8,451 
4,159 
500 
402 

13,512 

351 
212 
22 
2O 

605 

In a(l(lition we lost four revenue-cutters, mounting twenty-four guns, and, 
in the aggi'eg:te, of threc hu.lre(t and eighty-seven tons, and also twenty- 
rive gunboats, with seventy-on(, guns, and, in thc aggregate, of nearly two 
th()usand tons. Thîs woul(l swell our loss to twelv(, thousand one hundred 
and rive tons and rive, hudred and twenty-six guns;  t)ut the, l()ss of thc 
revenue-cutters an(| gunboats can fairly be c()nsi(l(,r(,(l to be counterbalanc('(l 
by the cpture or destruction of the various British royal 1)ack(,ts (all arn('d 
with from two to ten guns), ten(h,rs, barges, etc., which woul(1 bc in the aggrc- 
gare of at least as great tonnage and gun force, and with mot(, numerous crews. 
But the comparative aterial loss giv(;s no id(,,a of tlm conI)arative honour 
gained. The British navy, nunbering at thc outset a thousand cruisers, 

 This differs gretttly from the figures given by James in his Naval Oceurremces. He makes 
the Ameriean loss l 1,S44 tons and 660 g;uns. His list includes, for cxamplc, thc "Growler and 
the Hamilton, upset in carr3'ing sali to avoid Sir James' flect"; it w<mld be quitc as reason- 
able to put down the loss of the Royal Gcorqc to the tre<lit of thc Frcnch. Thon he mentions 
thc .lulia and thc Growler, whiet were rccaptured; thc Asp, wluch wa. also rccaptured; 
the "New )'ork, 46, dcstroyed at Waslfington, whwh wa.s not destroyed or harmcd in an,, way, 
and wlicl, moreovcr, wts a condemncd hulk ; the "Boston, 42 [it reahty 32], dcstroyed at Wash- 
ington," which had been a condcmned hulk for t»n years, and had no g3ns or anything else 
in tmr, and wa.s as mu<'h a los to out navv as the fishing up and burning (»f an old wrcck would 
havc bcen; and eiglt gunboats whosc lestructon was cither mythical, or else which were 
not national vesscls. By deducting all thcse we reduce Jamcs' total by 120 g3ns and 2,600 
t(ms; and a few altcrations (such as cxcluding thc swivels in thc President's tops, which he 
counts, etc.) brings his numbcr down to that giron aboveand ,'dso affords a good idea of 
the value to bc attached to lais figures and t:d)les. The lCritist loss he gives at but 530 guns 
and 10,273 la»ns. He omits the 24-gun ship burned by ChaunceyatYork, although includîng 
the frigate and corvette I>urned by Ross at Washington; if :=he former la cxcluded the two 
latter should be, which would make the t)alance still more in favour of thc Americans. 
omits the gmns of thc Gloucestcr, bccause they had becn taken out, of hcr and placcd in battery 
on thc short, but tac includcs thosc of the A dams, which had bccn served in precisOy the 
same way. He omits all reference to the British 14-gun schooner burned on Ontario, and 
to all 3- and 4-gun sh>ops and schooners captured therc, although including thc corresponding 
American vesscls. The rêason that he  much undcrestimatcs the tonnage, cspecially on 
the lakes, I bave elsewhere discussed. His tables of thc relative loss in mon arc cvcn more 
erroneous, exaggerating that of the Amcricans and greatly underestimating that of the Brit- 
ish; but I have hot tabulated this, on account of the irnpossibility of getting fair estimates 
of the killcd and wounded in the cutting-out expeditions and the diflïculty of enumerating 
the prisoners takcn in descents, etc. Roughly, about 2,700 Amcricans and 3,800 British 
were captured; the comparative loss in killed and wounded stood much more in our favour. 
I have ex('ludcd from the British loss the brigs Dctroit and Caledonia and schooner Nancy 
(aggrcgating ton gns and about 500 tons) destroyed on the uppcr lakes, because I hardly 
know whethcr they could bc considered national vesels; the schooner Highflyer, of eight 
guns, forty men, and 209 tons, aken by Rodg«rs, because shc secms ix) havë )ëcn rncrely a 
tender; and the I)ominica, 15, of seventy-scven men and 270 tons, be«.ause her cttor, the 
privatccr Decatur, thouh nominally an American, was reallv a French veel. Of course 
both tables arc only approximatcly'exact; but at any rate thc I)alancc of damage and loss 
was over four to thec in out favou],. 
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had accomp]ished less than the American, which numbered but a dozen. 
Moreover, most of the loss suffcrcd by the former was in singlc fight, while 
this had been but twice the case with the Ancricans, who had generally 
been overwhclmed by numbers. Of the twclvc single-ship actions, two 
(those of the Argus and thc Chesapea/e) undoubtclly rcdound«'d most to the 
credit of the British, in two (that of the Wasp with the Rcindccr, and that of 
the Enterprise with the Boz«r) the honours werc nearly even, and in the other 
eight the superiority of the Amcricans was very manifest. 
In the American navy, unlike the British, thcre was no impressment; 
the sailor was a volunteer, and he shipped in whatcver craft his fancy sclectcd. 
Throughout the war there wcre no "pickcd crcws" on the American side, 
excepting on the last two cruiscs of the Cnctitution, Jamcs' statement 
to thc contrary being in every case utterly without foundation. One of the 
standard statements ruade by the British historians about the war is that 
our ships were mainly or largcly manncd by British sailors. This, if truc, 
would hot intcrfere with thc lessons which it tcactics; and, bcsidcs that, it 
is not truc.bb 



CIt PTER IX 

THE GROWTtt OF DEMOCRACY 

[1814-1848 A.D.] 

tT last, after a period of five-and-twenty years, lhe people of 
the Unitd States wcre free to attend fo their own conccrns in 
thcir ow way, untnolcsted by foreign nations. Frozn 1793 to 
1815 the questions whiel occupied thc pubhc mind were neutral 
rights, orders in council, French decrees, impressment, embar- 
goes, treaties, non-intercourse acts, admiralty decisions, blockades, 
the conduct of Englnd, the conduct of France, the insolence of thc 
French Directory, the triumphs, the ambition, and the trcacher.y of 
Napoleon. ttenceforth for nany ycars to cone, thc questions oI thc 
day wcre to bc tt,e state of the currency, the national bank, manufac- 
tures, the tariff, internal improvements, interstate commerce, thc 
pul»lic lands, thc stonishing growth of the West, the rights of 
states, extension of slvery, and the truc place of the supreme court 
i the svstem of government. On thc dy, therefore, whcn Mdison 
issued l]is proclamation announcing peace, a new era in the national 
history ws opened.Jons Bxc McMAIsTER.b 

AFTERMATH OF THE WAR; MONROE' PRESIDENCY 

THE idea that the United States emerged from the contest with Great 
Britain with its citizens se]f-satisfied, and strangcrs applauding, is certainly 
a grateful one. But it is difIicult to find the authority upon which it r(,sts. 
To begin with foreign powers, and with the one most likely to be impressed 
with American gran(teurGreat Britainshe ai)pears absorbcd in other 
intercsts of much larger importance in ber eycs. A comncrcial convention 
was framed in the sumnmr following the peacc: but it left many matters 
un(letermined, many unsatisfactorily determined. As for the negotiations 
ordered by the Trcaty of Ghent, thcy were begun upon, yet so i(lly that con- 
clusions wcre hot rcachcd for years and years. Other nations showed even less 
inclination to corne to terres. France, Spain, Naples, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, and Swcden werc all in arrears on the score of indcmnitics for spolia- 
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tions upon American commerce; and most of them remained in arrcars until 
a subsequent period. An act of congress invited maritime powers te abandon 
the restrictions hitherto placcd upon commerce; but the invitation was by 
no means gencrally acc('t)tcd (March, 1815). 
At home, affairs were in an equally unsettled statc. Thc war establish- 
ment was lowcre(l; a new tariff was a(lopted af once, te increa the revenue 
of the government and te encourage the industry of the people; the systen 
of taxation was rcformed by the gradual abolition of direct and internal 
taxes. Te aid in restoring the currency, and in directing the finances generally, 
a new Bank of thc Unitcd States was chartcred (March, 1816). All this 
was net done in a la.y ; ner was thcrc any instantaneous rcvival of commerce 
and of industry. On the contrary, pcriods of dêpression recurred, in which 
intividual fortun«,s wnished and ational rcsources failed. But the general 
t¢;nd'ncy was tow,rts recovery frein thc disorders into which the country 
had tx,(n I)lunge(t by the recent wr. 
Madison's trouble(1 a,(hinistration came to an en(l. James Monroe was 
thc I)resident for thc n('xt cight years (117-125), with Dani(,1 D. Tonpkins 
as vice-pr«si(h,nt. M()nr()e, once an cxtr«e but latterly a no(leratc repub- 
lican, so far «()nciliat(,(t all l):rties as to be re-clcct(,(t with but one electoral 
vote ag:finst hin. ()hl i)arti,s w(,r« dying out. Tl( great (lU('sti()n of the 
p(,rio(l, to be s(,t fortl l)r(setly, was ont witt which republicans and feder- 
alists, as such, hml notting to do. 

THE SEMINOLE WAR AND ACQUISITION OF FLORIDA 

The new a(lniinistrali()l tl:,l but just open(,(1, when the Seminole War, 
as it was styh,(l, broke ()ut with thc Crc(ks ()f Georgia md Flori(la. Con- 
flicts b(,tw(,(,n th(, 1)or¢l(,r(rs n(l s()mc of the IndialS lingering in the terri- 
tory cc(h,(t scv(,ral y(,ars lfor(, lc(l t() a (tetcrinti()n of thc Unitcd Statcs 
gov(,rnncnt to cl(*ar thc cou.try of thc hostile tribes (Novcmber, 1817). 
A war, ()f course, ('nsu('(l, b(,imbg with I]lasSaCl'(,s oli both sides, an(1 cn(ling 
with a sl)oiling , 1)urnig, slaying (,x1)editi()n , hall ilitia and half Indians, 
un(l(r G('mral Andrew Jacks()n, thc conqucror of the C'ccks in thc t)rcceding 
war (March, 181S). ()n thc 1)rct(,xt that thc Sp:mish authoriti(s countenanccd 
it( hostilities of tSc In(liards, Jacksou t()ok St. Mrk's and Pcnsacola, n()t 
without som i(l(s of s(izig cv(,n St. Augustine. lit also put to (lcath, 
within thc Spanisl liits, two lritish sut)j(,cts accuse(l of stirring uI) the 
Indians (M:trch, May), so (hat ihe war, though called thc Seminoh, night 
as wcll bc called thc Fl()ri(l:t War. The St)anish inistcr protested against 
the invasion ()f th(' Fl()ri(la Tcrrit()ry, of whch thc restitution was imme- 
diately or(lcrcd 't Washi gton, though hot without approbation of the couroe 
pursuc(t by Ja(ks() 
Flori(la was  sort sl)ot on more accounts than one. Thc old trouble 
of boundarics had n('ver 1)e(,n s('ttl(1; but that was a trifle comI)ared with 
the later troubles arising fr()n fugitive criinals, fugitive slaves, smugglcrs, 
pirates, a(l, as r(,cetly shown, In(lins, to whom Flori(l furnished hot only 
a refuge but a starting-t)(i(. The Spanish uthorities, themsclvcs by no 
ac:tns inclined to rcsl)(,ct th(,ir ncighbours of the United States, had no 
power to mke othcrs rcst)(.t thcn. Former difficulties, cspccially thooe 
pon American in(t(mniti(,s, w(*re hot e{tled; while new ones had gathercd 
m conn,quencc of Sou(h A('rican revolutions, and North American dis- 
positi()ns io side with thc rcvolutionists. The proposal of an earlier time 
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to purchase Florida was renewed by the United States. A treaty was con- 
cluded. On the payment of $5,000,000 by thc American govcrnment to 
citizens who claimcd indemnity from Spain, that power agrced to relinquish 
the Floridas, East and West (February 22nd, 18;19). It was ncarly two 
years, however, before Spain ratifie(| thc treatv, and fully two bcfore Florida 
Territory formed a part of thc United Statcs (]821). 

THE SLAVERY QUESTION; THE MISSOURI COMPROMISES 

The state of Connecticut, hitherto content with ber chartcr government, 
at lcngth adoI)ted a new constitution, i wtich thcrc was but little improve- 
ment upon the old one, except in naking suffrage gen(,ral and the support 
of a church system voluntary (1818). New «onstitutions and new states 
werc constantly in process of fonmtion. ]n(lina (Deceb(,r 11th, 1816), 
Mississippi (Dccelber 10th, lql7), lllitois (l)eccber 3r(1, 1818), and Ala- 
bama (December 14th, 1819), all b(.cane, men|)crs of the Uni(m. The (,astern 
half of the Mississippi Territory ha(1 bccome the t(,rritory of Alabana in 1817. 
Bcfore the definite accession of Alabana, Missouri was t)rot)os('(1 as a candi- 
(lai(. for admission. It was a slaveholding tcrrit()ry. But wh(,n the pre- 
liminary steps to its becoming a state were begun upon in congrcss, a New 
York representative, Janws Tallma(ge, moved that no nore slaves should 
be brought in, an(1 that the clfildrcn of tho alrea(ly thcre shoul(l bc liberated 
at the age of twenty-fivc. On the failure of this motion, another New York 
representaive, J()hn W. Taylor, movc(l to prohibit slavery in the entire 
tcrritory to the n()rth of latitude thirty-six (legrc('s thirty ninutes. This, 
t()o, was lost. A bill setting off thc portion of Missouri T(,rritory to the south 
of the line just nmu«,(l, as the territory of Arkansas, was pass('(1. But noth- 
ing was donc towar(ts cstablishing thc state of Missouri (Fcbruary, Match, 
ISlg). 
Nothing, ufiess it were the (lebate, in which the question at issue t)ecame 
elear. There were two reasons, it the apt)ear('(l, for naking M issouri a frec 
stat(' : one, that it was the turn for a free star(,, thc last ( Al a| )an  a)  having becn 
a slav(  staW ; whilo, of the cight a(tmitted sinec th( constitution, four ha(l 
been fr(,e and four slave statcs. Anothcr and a broa(ter reason was urged, 
to the cffeet that slavcry ought not to be permitte(1 in anv state or t(;rritory 
where it eould bc prohibited. On this, the northern vièws were thc more 
earnest, in that the nation ha(1 eommittcd itself by successive aets to a course 
too tolerant, if not too favourable, towards slavery. First, it will be reeol- 
leete(l, came the organisation of the territory south of the Ohio; next, that 
of the Mississippi Territory; and afterwar(ts, thc acquisition and the organisa- 
tion of Louisiana. All these proeeedings were national, and all either ae- 
knowledged or cxtended the area of slavery. Kentueky had been admitt«,d 
a slave state as a part of Virginia; Mississippi and Alabama as parts of the 
Mississippi Territory. To earry out the saine eourse would have insurcd the 
admission of Missouri as a part of the Louisiana aequisition ; and on this the 
southern nembers strongly insistcd. To this, on th(', eontrary, the North 
demurred, determined, if possible, to stop the movement that ha(1 thus far 
prevailed. 
Greater stress was laid on the eonstitutional argum('nt. The proposal 
to oblige Missouri to beeome a free state, said the advoeates of slavery, is 

 Not yet actually admitted, but authorised to apply for adnission in the usual way. 
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a violation of the constitution. That sovereign authority, they declared, 
leaves the state itsclf in al] cases to settle the matter of slavery, as well as 
ll other mattcrs not cxprcss]y subjected to thc gcncml government. To this 
a twofold answer ws returned : first, that Missouri ws not a state, but  terri- 
tory, and thcrefore subjcct to the control of congrcss; nd, second, tht even 
if regrded as a state, she wou]d hot be one of the origina! thirteen, to which 
Mone belonged the powcrs reservcd under thc constitution. Therefore 
congress could deal with her s it plesed. It ws morcovcr rgued tht con- 
gress ought to arrest the progress of slvery, s  point upon which the national 
welfare was staked;  point, therefore, to which the authority of the general 
government ws expressly and îndispensably pplicble according to the 
constîtution. 
Had it been n outbreak of hostilities, had it been a march of one half 
the country against the other, thcrc cou]d hardly hve becn a more intense 
agitation. The attempted prohîbitîon of slvcrv ws denounced in congress 
s the prelimînary to a negro msscre, to a civil wr, to  dissolution of the 
Union. Out of congress, it provoked such languge s th,t used by the 
aged Jeffersonc: "The Missouri question," he wrote, "is  breker on which 
we lose the Missouri country by rew)lt, and what more God on]y knows. 
From the battle of Bunker Hill to the Treaty of Pris, we never h,d so omi- 
nous  question."  Public mcctings were held; those t the South to repel the 
interference of the North, those at the North to rcbuke the prctcnsions of the 
South. The dispute extend(,(t ito tlm tribmmls and the lcgisl,turcs of the 
states, thc northern declarig tht Missouri nust be for freemcn only, the 
southern that it must bc for frcemen and for slaves. 
So stood the mattcr as thc year drew to a close and congress reassembled. 
A new turn was then given to the question, by the application of Maint 
to be rcceived as a state, Massachusetts having consentcd to the separation. 
"Here, then, is the free state to m:tch with Alabama," cxclaimed thc partisans 
of slavcry in Missouri; "now give us our sl:tve state." But the opponents 
of slavcry did not yield; they had planted themselvcs on principles, they said, 
not on nutbers. At this the South was natural]y indignant. It had been 
a plea all along that a free stte w,s (hm to the North ; and now, when one was 
forthcoming, two were ck'fimcd. If the rcply was ruade that Maint, being 
but a division of Massachusetts, was no a(ldition to the northcrn strcngth, 
this did not content the South. Feelings of bitterness and of injustice were 
aroused between both parties; both drew farthcr apart. If peace did not 
corne, war would, and that soon. 
The senate unitcd Maine and Missouri in the saine bill and on thc saine 
terms, that is, without any restriction upon slavery. But a clause intro- 
duced on the motion of Jesse B. Thomas, of I]linois, prohibited the intro- 
ductîon of slavery into any portion of the Louisiana territory as yet unor- 
ganised, leaving Louisiana thc statc and Arkansas the territory, as well as 
Missouri, just what they werc, that is, slaveholding. This was the Missouri 
Compromise. It came from the North. On the part of thc North, it yielded 
the claim to Missouri as a free state; on thc part of the South, it yieldcd the 
claim to thc immenscly 1,rgcr regions which stretched above and beyond 
Missouri to thc Pacifie. Thc line of 36 ° 30', proposed the year before, was 
again proposed, save only that Missouri, though north of the line, was to bc 
a Southern state. Thus thc sonate determined, not without opposition 
from both sides. Thc house, on thc contrary, adoptcd a bill, admitting 
[ Elsewhere Jefferson said that the outbreak of the slavery agitation came "like a tire- 
bell in the night."] 
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Missouri, scparately from Maine, and under the northern restriction concern- 
ing slavcry. Words continucd to run high. But the proposal of the com- 
promise augured the return of tranquillity. A committce of conference 
betwcen the two branches of congress led to thc agreement of both sonate 
and house upon a bill admitting Missouri, aftcr her constitution should be 
formed, frce of restrictions, but prohibiting slavery north of thc line of 36 ° 
30' (Match 3rd, 1820). Maine was admitted at thc saine rime (March 
3rd-15th). 
The compromise prohibited slavery in the dcsignated rcgion forever. 
This was the letter; but it was under different interprctations. When Presi- 
(lent Monroe consulted his cabinet upon the (tu('stion of approving the act 
of congress, all but his sccretary of state, John Quincy A(tatns, inclined to 
read the prohibition of slavcry as ,pplying only to the territories, and not 
to the states that might arise, within the l)rescribed bounlaries. This was 
hot a difference betwccn northern :m(t southern views, 1)ut one between 
strict and liberal constructîons of the constitution; the strict construction 
going against ,11 power in congrcss to restrict  star, e, while the liberal took 
the opposite ground. So with others b(;sides th(; cat)inct. Amongst the 
very men who voted for the compromise were n:uy, doubtless, who understood 
it as applying to tcrritories :fione. The n()rthern part, y, unqucst.ionably, 
adopted it in its broader sense, prevenl.ing the statc as well as the tcrritory 
from establishing slv(;ry. Th,t tlere shoul(1 be two scttses attached to it 
from the bcginning was a dark presagc of future differences. 
. Prcsent differences were not yet ovcrcone. Missouri, rejoicing in bccom- 
ing a sl,'veholding state, adoI)ted , constitution which d(mied even froc negroes 
the rights of citizens. On this being brought belote congress towards the 
close of thc year (1820), v:rious tactics were adopted; thc extreme southern 
party going for the innnediatê a(hnission of the statc, while the extrcme 
northern side urged i,he overthrow of state, constitution, and compromise, 
together. Henry Clay, af the head of the noderate men, succeedcd, after 
long exertions, in carrying a me:tsure provi(ling for the admission of Mis- 
souri as soon as her legislature should solcmnly covenant thc rights of citizen- 
ship to "the citizens of êither of thc states" (February, 1821). This wa:s done, 
and Missouri becmne a state (August 10th). 
The United Statcs as a nation werc far from insensible fo the' evils of 
sloEvery. Domestic slave tmde ws permîtte(t md extended. But foreign 
sl,'tve trade, reviving to such a degrcc that upwards of fom'tecn thousand 
slaves were said fo have been imported in a singlc year (1818), provoked 
general indignation. An act of congress decl:red fresh and sevcrer penalties 
to attach to the slave deficr, while to his unhappy victins relief was offcrcd 
in provisions for their return to their native country (1819). Another act 
denounced the tratfic s piracy (182()). The saine (|enunciation was urged 
upon foreign governmcnts, one of which, Great Britain, prepare(| to enter 
into a convention for thc purposc; but the convention fell through (1823- 
1824). 
In the midst of its dissensions and its weakness, the nation was cheered 
by a visit from La Fayette. He came in compliance with a summons from 
the government to behold the work which he had assiste<l in beginning, near 
half a century before. From the day of his landing (August 16th, 1824) 
to that of his dcparture (September 7th, 1825), a period of more than a year, 
he was, as he described himsclf, "in a whirlwind of popular kindness of whîch 
ît was impossible to have formcd any previous conce,p, tion, and in which every- 
thing that could touch and flatter one was mingled. To makc some amends 
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for his early sacrifices, pccuniary as well as personal, in the American cause, 
congreas voted La Fayette a township of the public domain, and a grant of 
$200,000. Ho descrved all that could be bcstowed. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE 1 

It was time for the nation to assume a more clcvated attitude. No longer 
thc solitary republic afi(lst cncompassing domains of distant monarchics, 
the Unitcd States now forme(1 one of a hand of indcpcndcnt states, stretch- 
ing from Canada to Patagonia. The othcrs were thc Ccntral and South Amcri- 
can colonies of Sl):fin, which had spcnt years in insurrection and in war 
bcforc thcir independcncc was rccognised by thcir cldcr sistcr of the north 
(1822). Ministcrs plenipotcntiary wcre at the saine time appointcd to Mcxico, 
Colombia, Bu(,nos Ayres, and Chili. As if to make amcnds for its dclay, 
the administration resolved upon strctching out an arm of defence between 
the nascent states of the south and the threatcning powcrs of Europe. The 
puri)ose of the Europcan tllies, France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, to comc 
to the assistance of Spain, in subduing her insurgent colonies, was well known, 
whcn President Monroe, in his sevcnth annual message (December 2nd, 
1823), announced ttmt his administration had assertcd in negotiations with 
Russia, "as a principle in which the rights and interests of the Unitcd States 
are involve(l, that the Amrican continents, by thc free and independent 
position which thcy havc assumed and maintained, are henceforth not to bc 
considered as subjects for future colonisation by ,ny European powers. We 
owe it," continuc(t the president, "to candour and to the amicablc relations 
cxisting between thc Unite(t States and those powers, to declare that we 
should consi(ler any attempt on their part to exted their system to any 
portion of this hemisI)here as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencics of any European power we have not inter- 
fered, and shall not interfere. But with the governments who havc declred 
thcir indcpendcnce, and maintaine(1 it, and whosc independcncc we havc on 
great consideration and on just principles acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any 
other manncr their destiny by any European power, in any other light than 
as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States." 
Such was wht bas sînce been called thc Monroe Doctrine though thc 
author is known to havc bcen the secretary of state, John Quîncy Adums, 
rather than the prcsident. Far from its being intended to mkc thc United 
States th«nselvcs thc guardians or the rulers of Amcrica, the doctrine, as 
expounded by its real author, Adams, proposed "that each [Americ,n statc] 
will guard by its own means against thc establishment of any future Europcan 
colony within its borders." Thc declamtion of the president was designed 
simply to show that the nation undertook to countenance and to support 
the independence of its sister nations. As such, it was an honourable deed. 
Congress, however, declined to sustain it by any formal action. 
Some time afterwards, when the author of the Monroe Doctrine had risen 
to the presidency, an invitation was received by the government from some 
of the Central and South American states to unite in a congress at Panama. 
The objects, ranging from mere commercial negotiations up to the Monroe 

[ On this sub]ect see also the essay in the present volume by A. B. Hart.] 
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Doctrine, wcrc rather in(lefinite; but A(lms appointcd two envoys, whom 
the sonate confirmed, and for whom thc house ruade the ncccssary appropria- 
tions, though not without great opposition (Dcccmbcr, 1825-Match, 1826). 
One of thc envoys died, the other di(1 hot go upon his mission; so that the 
congress began and cnded without any reprcscntation from thc Unitcd States 
(June-July). It adjourncd to mcct at Tacubay, ncar Mexico, in the begin- 
ning of the following year. Thc ministcrs of the Unitcd Statcs rcpaired 
to the appointcd place, and at the appointed tinm, but there was no con- 
gress. Thus terminatcd the vision of n American lcaguc. We can hardly 
estimatc the conscquenccs of ifs having becn rcaliscd---on ont side the perils 
to which the Unitcd Statcs woul(l lmv(, bccn cxpos('(l, and ()n thc other the 
services which they might have rcndcrcd, amongst such confcdcratcs as those 
of Central and of South America. 

PRESIDENCY OF J. Q. ADAMS; TARIFF COMt'ROM]E AND NIILIFICATION 

John Quincy A(lams, the son of the s(,con(1 I)resi(lent, wts elected by the 
bouse of represcntatives--the cl(,ct,()ral c()lleg(,s failing to make a choice 
--to succccd Monroc (1825). Azdr(,w Jackson, « rival c:n(li(lat(,, was chosen 
by thc people at the ncxt cl«,ction (1829). John C. C:dhoun w,'s vicc-I)resident 
undcr both. Two mcn more unlikc than A(lans an(1 Jackso, in associtions 
and in princip]cs, could hardly have 1)con fou(l amogst the politicians 
of the pcriod. They rcsembled cach othcr, howcvcr, in thc rcsolution with 
which they met the dang(,rs of their 
The great question belote the country for sevcra| y(;ars was one as old as 
the constitution; ohlr, cvcn, imtsmuch as it occupied a clief place in the 
dcbates of thc constitutional conv(,ntion. It was thc subordination of the 
statc to thc nation. The first occasion to r(;vivc th(' question and to invcst 
it with fresh import,ncc wts a controversy bctwccn thc national govcrnment 
and t.he governmcnt of Ge, orgia. M:my y(,ars had passed sincc that state 
consentcd fo ce(te hcr west('rn lands, inclu(|ing thc prcsent Al,bama and 
Mississippi, on condition that the government would cxtinguish the lndian 
title fo thc tcrritory of Corgia itsclf. Of twcnty-five millions of acrcs then held 
by the Creck nation, fifteen had becn bought up by the United States, and 
transferred to Gcorgit. H:flf of the rcmaining ton millions bclongcd to the 
Cherokees, and hall to the Crccks, a nofin,l tr(aty with thc latter of whom 
dcclarcd the Unitcd States posscssors of all thc Crcck tcrritory within thc 
limits both of Georgia and of Albama (19;25). This trcaty, howevcr, agreed to 
by but one or two of thc chiefs, provokcd a gcncml outbreak on the part of 
thc Crceks. To pacify thcm, or rather to do common justice to them, the 
govcrnmcnt first suspended the treaty, and then entercd into a new one, 
by which thc cession of land was confined to the Georgi,n territory. A longer 
time was also allowed for thc rcmoval of thc Indians from the ccded country 
(April, 1826). What satisficd the Crccks dissatisficd thc Georgians or their 
authorities. Govcrnor Troup accused the administration of violating the 
law of the land, in the shape of thc carlicr treaty, hinting at anti-slavery 
motives for the course that had been takcn, and calling upon the adjoining 
states fo "stand by thcir arms." Not confining hbnself fo protests or defensive 
measures, Troup $ent surveyors into the Indian tcrritory. Prcsident Adams 
communicated the marrer fo congress, asserting his intention "to enforce 
the laws and fulfil the duties of the nation by all thc force committed for that 
purpose to his charge." Whcreat the governor wrotc fo thc secrctary of war, 
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"From the first decisive act of hostility, you will be considered and treated 
as a public enemy" (1827). [He also reported to the legislaturc that the slave 
states should "confederate."] Fortunatcly, the win(ts ccased. The state 
that had set itlf against thc nation more dccidcdly than had ever yct been 
done rcturned to its scnses. As for the unhappy Indians, hot only the Crceks, 
but all the other tribes that coul(1  persu:t(le(l to move, werc gradually trans- 
ported to more listmt territories in the Wcst. 
()th(r causes were opcrating to excite the statcs, or some of thcm, against 
thc gencral g()vcrent. Amidst the vicissitudes of in(lustry an(1 of trade 
through which the nalion was passing, reI)eatc(l attenI)tS wer(' na(le to steady 
affairs by  ries of tariffs in favour of lmeslic pr«tlueti(ms. The first 
measure, intendl to serve for pr»tectiol rather than fr revenllo, WaS adopted 
in 1816. It was a tuty, l»ri('ipally, upo c¢llo fa]ri«s from tttroad. Some 
years afterwards  ew seal' was frmnel, wilh Irovision against foreign 
woollcns, as well as eottons (1824). This ot, urning out as mlvantageous 
lo l,he h()nm ll:mufactur(,s as was antieilmte(l , m effort for al(litional pro- 
t,(.t, ion wts nxmle; 1)uL :tt firsL in vain. ()n one sil(' w(,re Lhe nanufactur('rs, 
n(t nercly ot" c()tl,¢m m([ ()f wooll(,n goo(ls, t)ut of ir, hep, :u(l  variety 
of other maberials, clusl,erct i the nortlern all 
ol, her were the mrehants, the farmers, anal lhe arlisans of the smne sl, ates, 
with alnost the mtire polulal,i of the agrieullmd South. 
A eonvenl,im of 
from New Englant, l,he ni¢llle si,al,es, Maryland, Virginia, ()li, and Kentu«ky, 
was held at, ltarrisburg, in Pennsylvmia. "We want l»roWclion, '' w«rs lle 
language usel t»y thé, ¢h'legates, "and it matters hot if it mn«unls to prohilfi- 
tion"; in whieh spirit tlmy Iressed what they eallvd thé, Ameriean syst.em 
UlOn the feleral g(vermnent (July-August, 1827). The «uhinislration, 
by the relort of the se«retary of the tre=sury, eOlmnended th«, subjeet l,( the 
favouralle al, t, enlion of congress. That b(ly took it up, and art, er Irotra«l,ed 
liseussions, eonsenlet, May 15th, 1828, tx a tariff in wlfich the syst, m f 
protection was earried to its l¢,ight, lts adversaries ealled lhe till the 
" Bill of Aboninations," many of whieh, however, were introdu«ed ly 
selw,s, wilh the avow,d intention of naking the measure as o(lious and as 
short-liw,t as l»ossible.a 
The tariff law was very obnoxious to t.he southern people. Ttey denounee«l 
if as oppressive and uneonstilulional, and it let to wnaees of serious evils 
in 1831 and 1832. The lresilential eleetio took pi:me in th« aut, umn of 
1828, when 1,he publie find was highly exeitel. For a long tie the opposing 
parties hal t»een trsltalling their forces for the eontest. The eanlidat«s 
were ,lohn Quin«y Atms and General Andrew Jmkson. The result was 
the defeat of Mr. Alus, anal lhe eleetion of General ,laekson. ,lohn C. 
Calhoun, 1 of South Crolina, was elected viee-presidenl, ml l»(th had very 
large, majorities. I)uring the e«mtost the 1,eople appearel t. l»e on lhe verge 
of civil war, so vilent was the party strife, and so malimnt were the lenuncia- 
tions of the eamli(lates. Whe it was over perfeet, tranquillity prevailed, and 
the people aequies«ed in the result. President Alxms retired fron 
on the 4th of Mareh, 1829. He left to his suecessor a legaey of unexampled 
national prosperity, peaeeful relations with ail the world, a greatly diminished 

 John C. Calhoun wh« born in Soulh Carolina in 1782. He first appeared in congress in 
1811, and wm alwavs distinguished for his consistelwy, especiallv in his support of thc institu- 
tion of slaverv and "the doctrine of state rights, lle was a sound and incorruptible statesman, 
and commanted the thorough respect of the whole country. He died at Washington city, 
while a member of the United States senate, in Match, 1850. 
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national debt, and a surp|us of more than $5,000,000 in the public treasury. 
Thcre were incidents of pecu]iar intercst connected with the inauuration 
of Andrew Jackson, 1 the seventh prcsident of the United States.« 

WOODROW WILSON ON THE NEW JACKSONIAN ERA 2 

Many circumstances combine to nark the year 1829 as a tuming-point 
in thc history of the United States. The rcvolution in politics wh|ch signal- 
|ses the presidency of Andrew Jackson as a new epoch in the history of the 
country was the culnfination of a proccss of mater|al growth and institutional 
expansion. The new nation was now in thc first flush of aured success. 
t had definitivcly succceded in planting new homes and creating new states 
throughout thc wide strctches of the continent wh|ch lay between thc eastem 
mountains and the Mississii»pi. 
The election of Am|rew Jackson markcd a point of significant change 
in American politics--a change in personnel and in st)|rit, in substance and 
in nwthod. Colonial Anmrica, secking to construci, a union, had bccome 
national Amer|ca. ,cking to rcalise a(t dcv(,l()t» h('r unitcd strcngth, and to 
(,xprcss h(r new lire in a new course of polit|es. Thc statcs wh|ch had ori- 
inally drawn togcther to for thc l:ni()n now round thcmu'lves caught n 
a great national drift, the (tircction of their (lcv(qopmcnt (ht»rmined by 
forces as pervasive and irrcsistible as they wcrc singular and oninous. Ahnost 
S  
inmediatcy upon cntering thc p('riod of JacLon s administrations, the 
studcnt fimts himsclf, as if by a su(ht,n turn, in thc grcat highway of legis- 
lativc and exccutive policy wh|ch leads directly to thc pcriod of the civil 
war, an(t, bcyond that, to thc Unitc(t Statcs of out own day. More signifi- 
tant still, a new si)|rit and mcthod appear in the contests of parties. The 
"spoils syst('m" of ap])ointm(nt to office is intro(tuce,(! into national adnin- 
istration, and personal allegiance is ma(te thc discipline of national party 
organisation. Ail signs in(ticatc the beginning of a new p(,riod. 
Thc ol(l school of politicians ha(| been grcatly thinned by death, and was 
soon to (lisaI)I)ear altog(.ther. The traditions ()f statesmanship wh|ch thcy 
ha(| chcrished were to losc neithcr (tignity nor vigour in the specch and con- 
duct of mon likc Webster an(t the botter New England fedcralists" but thcy 
wcre fo De constrained to a(lapt themselves fo ra(|ically novcl circumstances. 
Underneath thc conservative initiative and policy of thc earlier years of 
the govcrnment therc had all along bccn working the potent leaven of (temoc- 
racy, slowly but radicallv changing conditions both social and polit|cal, forc- 
shadowing a revolution ïn polit|cal mcthod, prcsaging the overthrow of thc 

 Andrew Jackson wtm born in Mecklcnberg county, North Carolina, in March, 1767. IIis 
parents wcre from the north of Ireland, and belongcd to that Protestant community known 
as Scotch-Irish In earliest infancy he was left to the care of an excellent mother, by thc 
death of his faher. He first saw the horrors of war and felt the wrongs of oppresse|on when 
Çolonel Buford's troops were massacred in his neighbourhood in 1780. He entered the army 
and suffered in the cause of freedom bv imprisonment and the death of his mother wh|le she 
was on an errand of mcrcy. He studed law, and became one of the most eminent men in 
the western district of Tennessee, as an advocate and a judge. He was ever a controlling 
spirit in that region, tic assisted in framing a state constitution for Tennessee, and was 
the first represcntative of that state in the federal congress. He bccame 17nitcd States senator 
in 1797, and was soon afrwards appointed judge of the supreme court of lis state. He set- 
tled near Nashville, and for a long time was chier military commander in that region. When 
the War of 1812 broke out he took the field, and in the capacity of major-general he did good 
service in the southern country till its close. He was appointed the first governor of Flot|da 
in 1821, and in 1823 was again in the Unitd States senate. 
[ Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1893, by Houghton, Miflïin, & Co.] 
H. W.--VOL. XXIII. 2 A 
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"money-power" of the federalist nmrcantile classes, and antgonism towards 
11 too conspicuous vested intcrests. 
The fedcml government was hot by intention a democrtic government. 
In pln nd structure it hl been mcnt to check the sweep and power of 
populr majorities. The senate, it was belicvet, woull be  stronghold of 
conservatism, if hot of aristocracy and wcMth. The president, it was expected, 
would bc the choice of representtive men acting in the elect»nd collegc, 
nd hot of the people. The fedcral iudiciry was looked to, with its virtually 
pemmnent mcmbcrship, to hold the entire structure of national politics in 
nice balance against all disturbing influences, whethcr of populr impulse 
or of o[Iiail overberance. Only in the house of representatiws were thc 
peol)le to be aecorded an immediate au¢lienee and a direct me,ns of making 
their will effective in affairs. The government hml, in faet, been «riginated 
ant organiscd UpOlt the initiative and prilnarily in the inWrest of the ner- 
canIih; and wealthy classes. 
lhuilton, not only thc chier administrative architeet of the g(vernment, 
but also the author of the grav(.r an<l m()r(' l:tsting I)arts of ils I)(»licy in the 
critical fonnative period of its infim(y, hml (;«)sci(nlsly «u(l :v()we(lly sought 
t,o comnend it by its measures first of ail an(t Irincil)Mly t,c) the moneyed 
classesto the nmn of thc cities, to whon it ust lo()k for filmnciM sui)port. 
That such a policy was cnfinently wise there can of course be no question. 
But it was hot eminently deocratic. There tan be a moneye(1 arist, ocmcy, 
but therc cannot be a oneyed democracy. Therc were ruling classes in 
tlmt day, and it was bnperatively necessary tiret their interest should be at 
once an(t thoroughly enlisted. But there was a najorit, y also, and it was 
from t,h,t majority that the nation was to derive its rem energy and charaeter. 
During the administrations of Washington and John A(lams the oht fe(teral 
hierarchy remained virtually intact; the conservative, cultivate(l, propertied 
classes of New Lngland and the South practically held the government as 
thcir own. But with Jefferson there came thc first assertion of thc force which 
was t,o t, ransf(mn American polilicsthe force of democr,'wy. 
The oht federa, list party, the party of banks, of commerciM tre,tics, of 
eonservativc tradition, was hot dcstined to lire in a country every day dcvelop- 
ing a larger "West," tending sonne (ia.y to be chieflv "West." For, as was 
to have been expecte<t, the political exanl)le of the ïew states was altogether 
anl unreservedly on tle si<le of unrestricte(t l)olmhr privilege. In all of the 
original thirteen states there werc at first inportant liitations upon the 
suffrage. In this point their constitutions were hot copied by the new states; 
thesc from the first ruade their suffrage univcrsal. And their exmnple reacted 
powerfully upon the East. Constitutioml revision soon began in the ohi 
statcs, and constitutional revision in every case meant, among other things, 
an extension of the suffrage. Parties in the East speedily felt thc change. 
No longer protected by a property qualification, aristocracics likc that of 
New England, where the clergy and the lawycrs held respectable people to- 
gether in ordered party array, wcnt rapidly to pieces, and popular majoritics 
began everywhere to make their weight tell in the conduct of affairs. 
Monroe's tcrms of oflîce served as a sort of intermediate season for parties 
--a period of disintegration and germination. Apparently it was a time 
of political unîty, an "era of good fceling," when all mon wcre of one party 
and of one mind. But this was only upon the surface. 
By the presidential campaign of 1824 party politics were given a more defi- 
nite form and direcIion. New England ruade it known that her candidate 
was John Quincy Adans; Clay was pug forward by political friends in the 
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legislaturcs of Kentucky, Louisiaim, Missouri, Illinois, an(l ()hio; the legis- 
lators of Tennessee and lnany state conventions in other parts of the coun- 
try put Andrew Jackson in nomination. The rcsults of the election were 
not a little novel and startling. It ha(l been a great innovation that a man 
like An(lrew ,Jackson shou](t be noninate(l at a]l. No other candidate had ever 
l»(,en put, f(rward who had hot served a long apprentieeship and won honour- 
able reputtttion as a statesman in the put)lie service. There had even been 
establishei :t sort of succession fo the presilcney. Jefferson had been Wash- 
igton's seeretary of state; Matison, Jefferson's; Monroe, Madison's. In this 
line of succession John (uicy Alas was le oIy ]egitimate candidate, for 
he was secretary of state umler Mroe. Jaekson h:ut wver been anyihing of 
nalional inportan«e except a su«cessful soltier. It was absolute]y startling 
that he shoull r('eeive (re el,ct«ral votes lhan any (d the other candidates. 
Anal yel, so it hqp,ncl. Jttcks¢ receive{l 99 voies, while oly g4 were east 
for Alms, 41 for Crawfort, 37 for (:lay. Ii was p«rhaps significant, too, 
t,l:tl, ll(,se v()l('s eae (r' (lireelly fro ttw I('»lh', lhan ev(,r bef()re. No 
one of 1,1(, enlilal,s havi reeeivel an abs«dul, e :tj»rity (f the clectoral 
vle, tl(" ('l¢,eti« w('tt ito Item' luse of r('lr('s('laliv('s , where, wilh the ai(l 
of (',l:y's fri('¢ls, Al:uts was ch¢se. It, w:ts lhen lt:tt, llw siglitiea,nce 
tlc lll:tr :,j(rily reeeiw,l ils full elhasis. Th(. fri,'nls «»f ,lackson 
lr(t,,sl,(,(l lhat, lb,' 1)q)lar will had been (lisrear(led, an(1 lheir eandi(late 
st:m{,fully, even corrultly, tt('y boliew'(1, clealet of his rights. The 
(toga «f polml:tr sover(,ily reeeiw'l a new anl extraor(liary alllieation , 
frauglt with il»(,rtant, cmSelUenees. ,laeksm, it, w:s argued, being the 
cl(i(.e (ff lh( t»(,1!( ,, was "entitle(l" to the presi(h,ncy. From a eonstitutional 
l)il of vi(,w the l((,l, rine was n«tlig les than revolutionary. It marke¢l 
the fise of :t (leoer:lic tte()ry very far a(lvanee(l l»eyon(l llmt of Jeffrson's 
pa,rty, al (leslined ngain a¢l agnin to assert itself as againsl, strict eonsti- 
The SUllrters of ,lackson (lid hot for a oment aeeept lhe event of the 
el«,«,lin of 1825 as (lecisiv(. The "s(ver(,ign/y of the leolle"l,lat is, of 
the v(t,e c:tsl, for ,lackson--shoull y('t t)e vin(li«alet. TI¢' new :uhinistra- 
tion was h:trtly sew'n n(ml,ls ol(l tmfre the legislature of Tennessce rmewe(l 
its noiali(m of ,lackso for the l)resilency. The "Caml)aig of 1828" 
nay t)(' s:ti(1 to h:v(, legu in lg25. F(r llree wlole yers a eontcst, char- 
aeteris('l by Unlm'C'tent, ed virulence, an(t t)uste(t i soe quarters by novel 
an(! (in(ns nelhols, st, irred the country into k,en parlisan exeiteent. 
A new (liseiIline :m¢l principle of allegiancc was intrMueel into national 
p(litics. In New York aml Pennsylvania there had alrea(ly sl)rung into 
existence that maclinery of local eoi/t,ees, nondnating eaucuses, lri - 
mari,s, and conventions with whieh later linws have ma{le us s( faniliar; 
and then, as nw, this was a machinery whose use ad retson for existeee 
were revealel in 11(, listribution (f oftiees as rewards for parly service. The 
chier asl(,rs of ils uses wer(, ",laekson mon," ant the sueeess of their party 
ïn lS2g resulte¢t i the n:tti(nmlisation of ttmir metho(ls.l 

JACKSON AND TttE SI'OILS SYSTEM 

Jaekson came into o[.ce to <levote himself at first 1<) lhase wh<) ha(1 eleeted 
him. Never before h:t(l ttm nation been under so l)rofesse<t]y a ]arty rule. 
Its subjecti<)n was pr<>ve(l l)y the removals fron office <)f such as had served 
under the previous adninistraions. In ail the forty years that had elap»ed 
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since the opening of the govemment, the successive presidents had removed 
just sixty-four public ofiïcers, and no more. Jackson tumed out the ser- 
vants of the government by the hundred. This imprinting a par.tisan char- 
acter upon the administration was far from being unacceptable to the majority 
of the nation. It was but just, they argued, that the inferior officers should 
be of the saute views as the superior; otherwise there could be no harmony. 
A great deal of stress, moreover, was laid upon the necessity of reforming 
the administration, the alleged extravagance of Adams' time having been 
sounded ail over the land by the partisans of Jackson. The clamour of the 
opposition against either cause of removal can be conceived. 
The great question bctween thc power of the state and the power of the 
nation was still open. Jackson entered into it with concessions to the state. 
When the Creeks of Georgia were disposed of, there still rcmained the Cherokees 
of the saine and the neighbouring states. This tribe, far from being inclined 
to leave ifs habitations, was so much inclined to settling where it was, as to 
adopt a formal constitution (1827). At this, Georgia lost patience, and asoertcd 
her jurisdiction over the Cherokecs, af the saine time dividing their territory, 
and annexing it in portions to the counties of the state (1828-1830). Much the 
same course, was taken by Alabama and Mississippi in rclatio to the Indians 
within thcir borders (1829-130). In these circumstances, the position of the 
general govemment was this: that it had always undertaken to treat with 
the Indians, to protect or to molest them, as the case might bc, but in no 
event leaving them to the action of any scparate part of the nation. Instead 
of maintaining this position in relation to the southem Indians, the presi- 
dent, supportcd by congress, yieldcd it altogether, upon the ground that the 
Cherokee constitution was the erection of a new state within the limits of 
Georgia and Alabama. It would have been well had Georgia contented 
heroelf with the Indians thus surrendered to hcr. But she must needs inter- 
fere with the whites, the very missionaries of the Indian territory, and imprison 
them in her penitentiary for not taking the oath of allegiance which she 
demanded (1831). Thcir case was carried before the Unitcd States supreme 
court, which decided against the course of Georgia with regard to both mis- 
sionaries and Indians (1832). But the Indians obtained no redress; nor did 
the miionaries, until they abandoned their proceedings against the sovereign 
state (183). 
More serious points in relation to the question between the states and the 
general government had arisen. The first message of President Jackson 
(December, 1829) suggested a modification of the tariff adopted the year 
before. I t was another concession, on his part, to the state claims. But it 
was not ruade without cause. The system of protection, once opposed and 
favoured by the North and by the South together, had corne to be a favourite 
of the North, and an object of opposition to the South. But the result for the 
present, so far as the tariff was concemed, consisted in a few unimportant 
modifications (May, 1830). 

THE WEBSTER-HAYNE DEBATE; NULLIFICATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

At the same time a resolution before the senate was indefinitely postponed, 
after having elicited a remarkable debate upon the points at issue before the 
country. It had been brought forward b3 Senator Foot, of Connecticut, 
just at the close of the previous year (December 29th, 1829), with a view to 
some arrangement conceming the sale of the public lands. But the public 
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lands were soon lost sîght of in a discussion involving the relative powers 
of the states and the national govemment. Robert Y. Hayne, a senator 
from South Carolina, took the ground that a state possessed the right of nullify- 
ing any act of congress which it should consider unconstitutional, inasmuch 
as the govemment, whereof congress was a part, resulted from a compact 
amongst the states. The opposite theory, that the government was estab- 
lished by the people of the United States as a whole, and hot by the states 
as separate members, was taken chiefiy by Daniel Webster, some years belote 
a representative of hîs native ew Hampshire, atpresent a senator from 
his adopted Massachusetts. The great speech of Webster (January 26th- 
27th, 1830) was, without contradiction, the ablest plea that had ever been 
ruade for the national character as well as the national govemment. It 
decided the fact, so far as argument in the senate chamber could do, that the 
general government, in its proper functions, is independent of ail local insti- 
tutions. As a necessary consequence, the claire of a state to nullify an act 
of congress fell to the ground. "I trust," said Webster, near the beginning 
of the following year, "the crisis has in some mcasure passed by." It was not 
thc last time, however, that he had to raise his powcrful voice in the defence 
of the constitution. 
A year or more elapsed before the subject of the tariff was called up again. 
It was then decided by congrcss and the president to revioe the provisions against 
which the South was still contending. Without abandoning the protective 
system, which, on the contrary, was distinctly maintained, the duties upon 
many of the protected articles were rcduced, in order to satisfy the opponents 
of protection (July, 1832). Far from diverting the storm, the action upon 
the tariff did but hasten its approach. The legislature of South Carolina 
summoned a convention of the state, which met st Columbia, under the presi- 
dency of Govemor Hamilton (November 19th). A few days suflïced fo pass 
an ordinance declaring : 
That the several acts, and parkq of acts, purporting to be laws for the imposing of duties 
on importation are unauthorised by the constitution of the United States, and violate the 
true intent and mcaning thereof, and are null and void, and no law, nor binding upon the 
state of South Carolina, its oflîcers and citizens; and that it shall be the duty of the legislature 
to adopt such neasures and pass such acts as may be necessary to give full effect to this ordi- 
nance, and to prevent the enforcement and arrest the operation of the said acts, and parts 
of acts, of the congress of the United States within the limits of the state. 

In all this there was nothing new to the nation. From the rime when 
Kentucky and Virginia began upon a similar course, from the rime when 
Massachusetts and Connecticut continued it, down to the more recent acts of 
Georgia and of South Carolina herself, nullification, in nominal if not in actlal 
existence, had stalked throughout the land. A state that felt itself aggrieved 
by the general govemment was very apt to take to resolutions, often to 
positive statutes, against the laws or the measures of the Union. But South 
Carolina went further than any of her predecessors: 

We, the people of South Carolina [concluded the ordinance of the convention] do further 
declare that we will hot submit to the application of force, on the part of the federal govern- 
ment, to reduce this state to obedience, but that we will consider the passage by congresa.o| 
any act to enforce the acts hereb declared to be null and void, otherwise than through the 
civil tribunals of the country, as mconsistent with the longer continuance of South Carolina in 
the Union; and that the people of this state will fortliwith proceed to organize a aeparato 
government. 
This was something more than nullification; it was secession. It bas been 
very common to exclaim against the conduct of South Carolina. But with 
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the principles whieh stm prof¢,ssed, supporting the el«tims of the state to be 
a sovcrcign nmber of a national confederacy, it is dtti('ult to sec how she 
could have acted otherwisc, lï wc would censure aythig, it must be the 
principles which led to nullification and to sccession, rather than these, thc 
mere and the incvitable results. In itself, as an instanc' of rcsolution against 
what was deencd injustice and oppression, the attitude of South Carolina 
is no ot»ject of indignation. On the contrary, there is somcthing thrilling 
in the aspect of a peoI,lc perilling their ail to sust.'fin their rights, evcn though 
they wcrc istaken as to what their rights rcally wcre. "The di«' has becn 
at last cast," the governor informed thc lcgishturc, asseblÇ,d a day or two 
aftcr the aloption of the ordinance by thc covcntion, "u(l South Carolina 
has at length appeale(1 to her ulterior sovereigty as a, (;l)er of this confed- 
eracy." The l(,gislaturc unhesitatingly rcsp()n(led to th(, ('()nvention in  series 
of acts prohibiting the collection of dutics, an(l lrovilig f()r the e])loyment 
of volut(;(,rs, or, if n('e(t wcre, of the entire militia, i th(; (l(,t'ence of lle state. 
If thc statc was resolute, the general g()v('rmelt w:ts o l«'ss so. The 
presi(lent ws in his (;l(æmnt. A crisis which t(; w:ts emin(,ntly a(lal)te(l to 
m('et ha(t arriv(;(t. It callc(t forth all his i(leI)en(l(,n«,(, , all his ]a, tion:lil,y. 
()th(;r nmn--(r(; th:m «)c of his I)r(,(l(,(.,(,ss()rsw()ul(l h:v(' (l(l)t,(,(l the course 
to be l)ursu(;d ; th(;y woul(l bave st:y(,(l t() i(luir(, ito (ho 1)()w(,rs ()f th(, ('on- 
stitution, or to count tlm rcs()urc(;s ()f thc g()v('rmn('nt; nav, ha(l thcy 
consistent, th(,y w()ul(l h:ve inclicd to the SUl)])()rt, r:{l(,r "tl:t to thc ovcr- 
thr()w, ()f thc S()uth (,:r()lit (l()(',trin(,. Jackson di(1 ()t w:v(,r an instat. 
agaist tl(, st:t(;; th(, or(let(,(1 Ir()()i)s :(1 a national vessel to tle SUl)l)ort 
of tlw gov('rn,wnt (,fficcrs in Sou/l Carolia. 

Th(; ai)l)eal to tt(, South Car)lh-ias 
fro on( of th(nsclvcs, as it w(,re; Jaeks()n 
A(i(ir(,ssig cogrcss in an claborate message (,]au:try 16th, 1S33), thc 1)resi - 
dcnt arguc(l down both nullitication and 
rcsult of cach is thc saine; since a statc in which, by a usurpation of l)owcr, 
tlm constitutiomd :tut,hority of thc fc(tcral g()v(,rm(,nt is ()l)(,nly (lcficd and 
t asi(l(, wants only the foin to bc i(h,l)(n(l(ht of th(, [nion." Cogrcss 
r(sp()(t,(t, afi(,r s()e d(,lay, by an (,nforcig ac#, ihc 1)rimary object of which 
was to sccure thc collection of the customs in the South Carolina ])orts. Thus 
united stoo(l thc gov(rent in sustaining i(sclf against the st:tic bv whi(.h 
it was (l(ii¢,(t. N()r (li(t it st:md ah»ne. ()ne aft(,r an()ihcr, thc stat('s, )y lcgis- 
lative or by individu:d 1)ro(,c(,(lings, cmm out in support of tire mtional 
principlc. Thc princit)l(, of stat( sovcr(,ignty, that night haxe fom(1 sup- 
p()rt but for thc extrenily to which it ha(1 b((n l)ush(,d, sceme(l to bc aban- 
doncd. S()uth Carolina was lcft to hers(,lf, even by h(,r ncighl)ours, usual]y 
pronc to t:tkc the san(, si(l(,. Only Virginia c:ue forwar(1, al)lcaling to the 
gov(,mmnt as well as t(, Sou(h Carolina io b(, (t()ne witl strif(,. 
'rtc (ariff was (q)(,ly con(lcm(,(l 1)v N()rth C:trolia, Alabama, an(t 
Gcorgia" tt(, htst star,(, t)rol)()sbg a south(:rn 
urcs of rcsistancc to thc coninuance of a sysicm so uconstitutional. It 
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bccame plainer and plainer that if South Carolina was to be brought to terres 
by any other way than by force, or if her sister statcs of the South were to be 
kcpt from joining ber sooner or later, it must be by some modification of the 
tariff. A bill was brought forward in the house, but without any immediate 
rcsult. Henry Clay took thc matter up in the senate. He had distinguishcd 
himself as the advocatc of the Missouri Compromise. He was the author, 
in consultation with othcrs, of thc tariff compromise. This proposed that 
the duties on all imports excccding twcnty per cent. should be reduced to 
that rate by successive diminutions through the ncxt ton years (till June 
30th, 1842). "I wish," said Clay, "to sec the tariff separated from the 
politics of the country, that business nmn nmy go to work in sccurity, with 
some prospcct of sability in our l:ws." Had thcrc been no other motive 
for his course, this would bave bccn cnough to statu t) it with wisdom. Others 
fclt as ho did. Unlikc the Missouri question, thc tariff question was dis- 
t)oscd of without protracted strugglcs. Thc nmasure was supported by vcry 
gcneral approval, hot exccpting the repres(ntatives of South Carolina, at the 
hea¢t of who w,s C:tlloun, lately surrendering the vice-Iresidency in order 
to represent his state in the senate. Tlm compromise bec,ne a law (March 
2t), a,(l South Carolîn: returned to her allcgiance. "The lightnig," as 
one of Clty's correspondents wrote to him, was "drawn out fron the clouds 
which wcre lowerig over the country." 
Like ail othcr coni)roises , the tariff compromîse did not bring about 
an absolutc decision of the points of controversy. To tlm opl)onents of 
protection it abatcd the amount of protection. To the champions of the 
protective system it secured the right of 1,yîng duties, but at the saine 
tine decidcd agtinst the expedi(*ncy, if hot the right, of excessive duties. 
As for the sut)ject that lay bchind the tariff, not concealcd, but overtopping 
it by an immcnsity of hcight, this, too, was deciled în the s:.me general way. 
Tlc sub(rdinal,ion of the statc to the nation was hot defined. 13ut it was 
est:tt»lishel on princil»les whieh no nullification could disturb, and no sccession 
break asundcr, exc'l)t in national ruin. 

JACKSONS STRUGGLE WITH TIIE BANK AND THE FINANCIAL DISORDERS 

Fcw na.tters are more inportmt to a nation--especi,lly to a money- 
making ntttionthan îts finance. This being in a sound condition, the 
course of governmcnt and of the people is so far smoothed and secured. But 
if it is disturbed, either by thosc in authority or by those engage¢t in specu- 
latiens of their own, the wholc country suffers. Time and again had thcse 
things been proved in the United Statcs; a fresh and a fearful proof ws 
soon to occur. Thc administration of Jackson had but just begun (1829), 
when an ttempt ws ruade to interfere wîth thc appointments in the United 
Statcs Bank. Thc resistance of the bank is supposed to have excited the 
displeasure of the president, who, at all events, took occasion in hîs first 
message to throw out suggestions against the renewal of the bank charter, 
although this was not to expire for six or seven years to corne. Congrcss, 
instead of complying with the prcsidential recommendation, showed a decided 
determination to sustain the bank. The next congress voted to renew th 
charter, but the president immediately interposed with a veto (July, 1832). 
Amidst mny sound objections on his part was mingled much that must be 
set down s prejudice, not to say extravagance; he cven went so far as to 
suppose thc bank to bc dtmgerous "to our liberty and indcpcndence." 
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Not content with opposing the rechartering of the bank, the president 
determined to humble it before its charter expired. To this, it must be 
confessed, he was in sonne degree goaded by the unsparing bittemess with 
which his veto had been assailed. On the other hand, the triumphant re-elec- 
tion of Jackson in 1832 by a large maority over Henry Clay, and with his 
right-hand man, Martin Van Buren, for vîce-president, assured him of a sup- 
port which would not rail him in any measures he might pursue. In his next 
message (December, 1832) he recommended the removal of the treasury 
deposits from the custody of the bank, but without obtainîng the co-operation 
of congress. Things went on as they were until the early autumn of the follow- 
ing year, when (September, 1833) the president announced to his cabinet 
his resolution to remove the deposits on his own responsibility, assigning 
for his principal reasons the electioneerin 7 procedures against his adminis- 
tration, of which the bank was suspectcu, and the necessity of providing 
for some new mcthod of managing the public revenue before the expiration 
of the charter incapacitated the bank from serving as it had hitherto done. 
The rms of the charter providcd that the power of recalling the deposits 
lay with the secretary of thc trcasury. Thc ;crctary thon in office, William 
J. Duanc, dcclincd to have anything to do with the removal. Two days after- 
wards he was displaced to make room for Roger B. Taney, then attorney- 
general, and subsequently chief-justicc of the Unitcd States. Thc new secre- 
tary, not sharing the scruples of his predecessor, issued the proper order for 
the removal of the deposits at the time indicated by the president (October lst). 
Of the agitation atnding these events it is difficult to conceive at 
this distance of time. If we account for the suspicions of the president 
against the bank, there still remain the accusations from the bank and from 
its friends against the president to be explained. Had Jackson declared 
himself the lord and master of the United States, there could scarcely have 
been a greater uproar. In the senate, at the instigation of Henry Clay, 
a resolve was adopted, "that the president, in the late executive proceeding 
in relation to the public revenue, has assumed upon himsclf authority and 
power not conferred by the constitution and laws, but in derogation of both" 
(March, 1834). The same day Daniel Webster remarked, "Let all who 
mean to die as they live, citizens of a free country, stand togcther for the 
supremacy of the laws." Against thc sentence of the senate, passed upon 
him without a hearing, the president issued a protest, as a "substitute for 
that defence which," said he, "I have not been allowed to present in the 
ordinary form" (April). So one extrcme led to another, until, near three 
years later, it was made a party measure to expunge from the records of the. 
senate the resolution of censure (January, 1837). 
As for the bank itself, it "waged war," sai=l the president afterwards, 
"upon the people, in order to compel them to submit to its demands." It 
certainly appeared to do so; but the course taken by it was quite as much 
a defensive as an offensive one. The loss of the deposits involved a con- 
traction of loans. These contractions affected other banks, which were obliged 
to curtail their own operations, until credit sank, capitalists failed, and 
labourers ceased to be employed. The sufferers turned against both sides-- 
a part against the bank, which was represented as a monstrous despotism; 
a part against the president, who was represented as an equally monstrous 
despot. We seem to read of a nation gone wild, in reading of these things 
as they are told by their contemporaries. 
While individuals were suffering, the government was in a state of reple- 
tion. Not only was the public debt entirely paid off (1835), but a large balance 
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was left h the banks to whch thc pub|c moneys had been transferred from 
the Unted States Ban. It was reso|ved by the admhstraton to depost, 
as the phrase went, a| but a reserve of $5,000,000 wth the states, fo be used 
accordng to ther dherent cîrcumstances (1836). A sure of $28,000,000 was 
thus dstrbuted, the states genera||y understandhg that the share whch each 
receved was ts own, hot mere|y to be emp]oyed but to be retained (183). 
Nothhug was ever recalled by the government, great as ts embarrassments 
soon became. 
Into the o|d fissure between the North and the South a new wedge was 
drîven durn the present perod. The action, htherto confined to meetngs 
and memorials, extended itself in publications, pamphlets, and newspapers, 
of which the movemcnts were no longer occasional, but continuous and sys- 
tematic (1832). This was abolitionism, so called from its demands that 
slavery should be abolishcd, and this immcdiately, without reference to the 
constitution or the institutions of the South, to the claires of the master 
or the fortunes of the slave. Whatevcr its motives, its course was professedly 
unscrupulous, sparing neither the interests against which it was directed 
nor those which it was intended to sustain. An imnJediate reaction arose 
in the North. Meetings were hcld, mobs were gathercd against the places 
where the abolitionists met and the offices whencc they issued their pro- 
ductions (1834). Then the tumult sprea(t to the South. The mails thither 
were burdened with papers intended to excite a gencral insurrection, or at 
least a general alarm. As a natural consequence, thc post-offices were broken 
into and the obnoxious publications destroyed (1835). That portion of the 
South which had begun of its own accord to move towards the abolition 
of slavery was at once arrcsted; while that other portion, always attached 
to slavery, began to talk of non-intercourse and of disunion. The matter 
was taken up by government, bcginning with the prcsident, who recommended 
a law to prohibit the use of the mail for thc circulation of incendiary docu- 
ments. So imbittered did congress become as to refuse to receive memorials 
upon the subject of slavery, a subject often before provocative of angry 
passages, but never until now considered too delicatc to De approached (1836). 
Abolitionism had resulted in conservatism, and that of a stamp as yet un- 
known to the most conservative. 
Relations with the Indians were frequently disturbed. The process of 
removing them to the west of the Mississippi continued a cause of disorder 
and of strife. A war with the Sacs and Foxes, under Black Hawk, broke 
out on the northwest frontier, but was soon brought to an end by a vigorous 
campaign on the part of the Unitcd States troops and the militia, under 
generals Scott and Atkinson (1832). Another war arose with the Seminoles, 
under their chief Osceola, in Florida. It was attended by serious losses 
from the beginning (1835). On the junction of the Creeks with the Seminoles, 
affairs grew still worse, the war extending into Georgia and Alabama (1836). 
The Creeks were subdued under the directions of General Jessup; but the 
Seminoles continued in arms amidst the thickets of Florida for many years. 
Occasional disturbances occurred in foreign relations, especially respect- 
ing the indemnities still due on account of spoliations of American commerce. 
These were gradually arranged, Denmark (1830) and Naples (1834) meeting. 
the claires of long standing against them; the more recent demands against 
Portugal and Spain being also satisfied, though not by immediate payments 
(1832, 1834). 
The relations with France were more precarious. After twenty or thirty 
years' unavailing negotiation with the govemments of Napoleon and hi 
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Bourbon successors, a treaty was concluded with the governmcnt of Louis 
Philippe, acknowlcdging thc American claires to the amount of about $5,000,- 
000 (July, 1831). Thr(c ycars aftcrwards the French chmbers rejected the 
bill for thc cxccution of thc trcaty (1834). Meantimc the United States gov- 
ernment had (lraw a (lraft for the amount of the first instalment proposed to 
be pai(1 by France, but oly to have the draft protested. Thus doubly ag- 
gricvcd, thc adninistration proposed to congress thc authorisation of reprisais 
upon French pr()i)(,ry , in c:tse inme(tiate provision for thc fulfilnmnt of the 
treaty shoul(l hot be ma(le by thc French chambcrs (Dcccmbcr, 1834). The 
more proposal, though unsul)i)()rted by any action of congrcss, was received 
as an affront in France, the French ministcr at Washington bcing recallêd, 
and th( , Anerican minister at l'aris bcing tendered his passports. At this crisis 
Gre:t ]ritain offercd ber nmdiation. It was ac(;(,l)t(,(1; I)ut without waiting 
for its (,xercise, the Fr(mch g()v(,rnnmnt resolve(l to executc the trcaty. The 
ncws came in M,y, 1836, that the $5,000,000 were pai(|.d 
A treaty ()t" r(;cit)rocity lin(| been concluded with Russia and Belgium, and 
«,verywher( tlm Aneri«:m ff:rg «ona,n(h,(t Ils(, highest r<'s])cct. Two new 
stat(s (Arkasas an(t Michig:m) h:ul been ml(led to the Uni(). The original 
thirt('en ha(l (loul)le(1, m(l gr¢,at a('livity l)revaile(t in ev('ry part of the 
r('l)ublic. Satisf:tcti()n wit, h tlm a(liistratio g(,erally i)r(,vaile(1, and it 
was un(h, rsto()(l tlat Van Buren w()ul(l continu(, the poli(',y ()f his pre(t(,c(,ssor, 
if cleet(,(l. H(, rec(,iv(,d a l:trge ntj()rily; l)ut the p(,()l)l(,, having failed to 
clect a vic('-t)resi(l(,t, l lin s('nat,e chose Richard M. J()tmson, of Kentucky, 
who hml t)ee ,' can(li(late with Van tur(,, t,() till tlat station. 
Mu«h cxeiteent w:ts ])r<)(luc(,d :tlld bitt(,r fcclings were engendered 
towar(ls l'resid(,nt Jackson t)y lfis last ofli(.,ial act. A circular was issued 
from th( tre:tsury (l(']>artn(,t i)n the llth <)f July, 1836, requirig all collcctors 
of th(; ]>ul)lic rev(,ue to r('c('ive n()thing 1)ut gol(l and silver in paynent. 
This was inten(l(,d t< check sI)('c(fiations in the public lan<ls, but if also bore 
heavily u])on ev(ry ki(t ()f busi(,ss. Tlw "specie circu]ar" w:s denounced, 
and so lou(t was t]m clmour tl:tt towar(ts tire clos<, ()f the session in 1837 
both houses of c<)gr(,ss :ul()l)t(,(l a partial r('])eal of it. Jackson r('fused to 
sign the bill, a(l by I«,<,])ing it i lis ])<)ssessi<)n until aft(,r the adjournment 
of c<)ngress I)r('v('nt('(l il, l>('(',()ig a ]:tw. On the 4th of March, 1837, he 
rctirc(t from l)Ul)lic lift, to (,j()y {l/it r(,l)()s(, w]ich a excccdingly active 
carter entitlcd hier, to. I[e was thon scv(,nty ycars of agc.e 

JAMES PART()N'S P()RTRAIT OF ANDREW JACKSON 
People may hol(l what ol)inions th('v will 
» .... resp(,eting the Incrits or impor- 
tance ¢ f thls tmn, t)ut no ()ne ean dcny that his invincible popularity is worthy 
of eonsideration" for what we lovingly adtire, that, in some degree, we are. 
It. is..ehiefly as t.he_rcpr(,s(,ntative m,'m of the Fourth-of-July, or eombative- 
rebellious period of Anwriean hislory, tiret he is interesting to the student 
of human nature. And no nxan will evcr be able quite to eomprehend Andrew 
Jaekson who bas hot p«rsonally known a Seoteh-lrishman. More than he 
was anything else, he was a North-of-Irelander. His father, his forefathers, 
his relatives in Crolina, had all walked the lowlier paths of lire, and aspired 
to no other. This poor, gaunt, and siekly orphan places himself at onee 
upon the direet road to ttw higher sphers. IIe lived ia an atmosphere of 
danger and beeame habituated to self-relianee. Always eseaping, he leamed 
to eonfide implicitly in his star. 
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General Jackson's appointment-and-removal policy I consider an evil 
so grcat and so diffîcult to rmncdy, that if ail his other public acts had been 
perfectly wise and right, this single featurc of his administration would suflice 
to rcndcr it deplorable rather than admirb]e. I must avow explicitly the 
belief that, notwithstanding the good done by Gencral Jckson during his 
prcsidcncy, his clevation to power was  mistakc on tlm part of thc pcoplc 
of the United States. The good which he cffected hs hot continued, whilc 
thc evil which he began renmins. 
Mon of books contemplate with mere wondcr the fact that during a pcriod 
when Wcbstcr, Clay, Calho, ïrt, and Preston were on he public stage, 
Andrew Jackson should havc been so nmch the itol of lm Amcrican people 
that all thosc eminent mon united could hot lrevail against him in a singlc 
instance. Autocrat as he was, Andrcw Jackso l(vcd the teolle, ttm con> 
mon l)eot)le, the sons and daughI(,rs of toil, as truly as tlwy lov,d him, and 
he believed in then as lhey believ(,tt in hili. Ite was in :cc«)r(l with his 
generation, tle had a elear percel)tion ttmt the toiling tilli()ns are hot a 
class in the colnnunity. He knew and f(,lt that goverllll('nt should exist 
only for th(' benefit of the governe(l; that the sir(mg :tre str()ng only that 
tlu, y may aid the weak; that the riet are rigltfully ri«t only that they may 
so col)ine and (lircct the labours of the l)oor as to nake lat)our more profit- 
able to the labourer. 1le did n(,t COml)r('hm([ tlwse truths as lh(,y are demon- 
strate(l by J(,ff(,rson an(t Spencer, but he la(l an intuilive a(l instinctive 
I)(,rcel)tio of tlen. A(1 in his nost :mtocratic non(,nl,s he re:dly tlought 
thnt h(, was tighling th(, t)attle of lhe t)Col)le and d(ing th(,ir will while battting 
thc purpos(,s of tl(,ir r(,pres(,ntatives. If he lm(l 1)(,e a nan of knowle(tgc 
as well as f{)rce, he woul(1 bave taken the l)art ()f th(' p('ol)l(' nlore eff('ctually, 
an(l l(,ft to his sue('essors an i(:re:s('(t 1)owcr of doing goo(1, instcad of bel, ter 
facilities for doing harm. Hc appcars always to havc neant w('ll. But his 
ignorance of law, hist()ry, politics, science, of everything which ho who governs 
a country ought t() know, was extreme, tic was inl)risone(t in his iorance, 
an(l s«mwtinws rag(,(t roun(1 his litth,, (lira inclosure like a tigcr in his (len. 
The cal:tmity ()f the Unite(1 States bas t)((,n this: the e(lucnte(t class 
havc hot b(,(,n able t,o accept thc truths of the (lenmcratic creed. They havc 
folh)we(1 the arrow, con'rvative, respectable Hanilton--not the large, 
liberal, progressive .]efferson. But the peol)le have instinctively held fast 
to the J(,ffersonian sentiments. Hence, in lhis country, mtil very recently, 
the men of books havc had littlc influence upon public attairs. To this 
most lmnentable divorce between the people an(t those who ought to have 
bcen worthy to lea(l them, and who woul([ hav(' le(l th(,n if they had bcen 
wortty, we arc to attribute the elcvation to the I)resi(lency of a man whosc 
ignorance, whosc good intentions, and whose passions conbine(l to tender him, 
of all conceivable human bcings, the most unfit for the oce. But th()se 
who concur in the opinion that the administra.tion of An(lrcw Jackson di(l 
nmre hann than goo(l to the country--the harn t)eing permanent, the goo(t 
evanescent--should never for a moment forget that il was thc pcoplc of 
the Unitcd Statcs who elcctcd him to thc prcsi(tency.g 

VAN BURENS ADMINISTRATION; THE PANICS OF 1837 

Martin Van Buren, the eighth presi(lent of the Unite(1 Stat('s, seerned to 
staml, al thc tinm of his imuguration--on thc 4th of Mar(;h, lb;37--at the 
opening of a new cra. Ail of his predcccssors in the high ofiïcc of chier magis- 
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trate of the republic had been descended of Britons, and were engaged in the 
old stmggle for îndependence. Van Buren w of Dutch descent, and was 
bore after the great conflict had ended and the birth of the nation had occurred. 
But af the moment when Mr. Van Buren entered the presidential mansion 
as its occupant the business of the country was on the verge of a terrible 
convulsion and utter prostration. The distressing effects of the removal of 
the public funds from the United States Bank, in 1833 and 1834, and the 
operations of the "specie circular," had disappeared, in a measure, but as 
the remedies for the evil were superficial, the cure was only apparent. The 
chief remedy had been the free loaning of the public money to individuals 
by the state deposit banks; but a commercial disease was thus produced, 
more disastrous than the panic of 1833-1834. A sudden expansion of the paper 
currency was the result. The state banks which accepted these deposits 
supposed they would remain undisturbed until the government should need 
them for its use. Considering them as so much capital, they loaned their 
own funds freely. But in January, 1836, congress, as we bave seen, had 
authorised the secretary of the treasury to distribute all the public funds, 
except $5,000,000, among the several statcs, according to their representation. 
The funds were accordingly taken from the deposit banks, after the 1st of 
January, 1837, and thc banks being obligcd to curtail their loans, a serious 
pecuniary embarrassment was produced. 
The inmediate consequcnces of such multiplied facilities for obtaining 
bank loans were an immenoely increased importation of foreign goods, inor- 
dinate stimulation of all industrial pursuits and internal improvements, 
and the operation of a spirit of speculation, especially in real estate, which 
assumed the features of a mania, in 1836. A hundred cities were founded 
and a thousand villages wcre "laid out" on broad sheets of paper, and made 
the basis of vast money transactions. Borrowed capital was thus divcrted 
from its sober, legitimate uoes to the fostering of schemes as unstable as water, 
and as unreal in their fancicd rcsults as dreams of fairy-land. Overtrading 
and speculation, which had relied for support upon continued bank loans, 
were suddenly checked by the necessary bank contractions, on account of the 
removal of the govemment funds from their custody; and during March and 
April, 1837, there were mercantile failures in the city of New York alone 
to the amount of more than $100,000,000.  Fifteen months belote [December, 
1835], property to the amount of more than $20,000,000 had been destroyed 
by tire in the city of New York, when 529 buildings were consumed. The 
effects of these failures and losscs were fclt to the remotest lorders of the 
Union, and credit and confidence were destroyed. 
Early in May, 1837, a deputation from the merchants and bankers of New 
York waited upon the president, and solicited him to defer the collection 
of duties on imported goods, r(,scind the "specie circular," and fo call an 
extraordinary session of congress to adopt relief measures. The president 
declined to act on their petitions. When his dctermination was known, 
all the banks in New York suspended spccie payments (May 10th, 1837), 
and their example was speedily followed throughout the country. On the 
16th of May the lcgislature of New York passed an act authorising the sus- 
pension of specie payments for one year. The measure embarrassed the 
general government, and it was unable to obtain gold and silver to discharge 
its own obligations. The public good now demanded legislative relief, and 
an extraordinary session of congress was convened by the president on the 
 In two days houses in New Orleans stopped payment, owing an aggregate of $27,000,000; 
and in Boston 168 failures took place in six months. 
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4th of September. During a session of forty-three days it did little for the 
general relief, except the passage of a bill authorising the issue of treasury 
notes, not to exceed in amount $10,000,000.  e 

REPUDIATION IN MISSISSIPPI 

While the national finances were slowly recovering themselves, the state 
finances, with some exceptions, appeared to be on the brink of rein. The 
states had run a race of extravagance and hazard unparalleled in American 
history. In the two years preceding the commercial crisis the issue of state 
stocks--that is, the amount of money borrowed by the states---was nearly 
$100,000,000. The inevitable consequences followed. While such as had 
anything to support their credit were deeply bowed, those that had nothing 
--those that had borrowed not so much to develop their resources as to s_upply 
the want of resources--fell, collapscd and shattered. Some states---Mary- 
land (January, 1842) and Pennsylvania (August, 1842)--paid the interest 
on their debts only by certificates, and by thosc only partially. Others--- 
Indiana (July, 1841), Arkansas (July, 1841), and Illinois (January, 1842)--- 
made no payment at ail. Two--Michigan (January, 1842) and Louisiana 
(December, 1842)--ceased not mercly to pay but in part to acknowledge 
their dues, alleging that the frauds or failures of their agents, from which 
they had unquestionably suffered, rclcased them from at least a portion of 
their obligations. 
But in this, as in every other respect, in extent as well as in priority of 
insolvency, Mississippi took the lead. As early as January, 1841, Govemor 
McNutt:suggcsted to the legislature the "repudiating the sale of rive millions 
of the bonds of the year 1838, on account of fraud and illegality." Even if 
the sale was a fraudulent one, which many in as well as out of Mississippi 
denied, the penalty attached not to the bondholders, who had paid their 
money in good faith that it would be rcturned to them, but to the bank com- 
missioners by whom the bonds were sold, or to the bank itself, by which the 
commissioners had becn appointed. At all events, Mississippi deliberately 
repudiated her debts (1842). Her example was imitated at the same time 
by the ne]ghbouring territory of Florida. 
Eight states and a territory were thus sunk into bankruptcy, some of them 
into what was worse than bankruptcy. It was not, of course, without dis- 
honour or without injury to the Union of which they were members. When 
a national loan was attempted to be effected abroad, not a bidder could be 
found for it, or for any part of it, in ail Europe (1842). This was but a trifle, 
however, amid the storm of reproach that swelled against the United States. 
"I do not wonder," wrote the Boston clergyman William Ellery Channing, 
"that Europe raises a cry of indignation against this country; I wish it could 
come to us in thunder." Nor did it seem undeserved by the nation, as a whole, 
when Florida, still repudiating its debt as a territory, was admitted as a state 
(1845). Against this sign of insensibility on the part of the nation there 
were happily to be set some proofs of returning honour on the part of the states, 
Pennsylvania taking the lead in wiping away her debts and her stains (1845). 

1 In his message to congre at this session the president proposed the establishment of 
an independent treasury for the safe-keeping of the public funds and their entire and total 
separation from banking institutions. This scheme met with vehement opposition. The 
bill passed the senate, but was lost in the house. It was debated at subsequent sessions, 
and finally became a law on the 4th of July, 1840. This is known as the Sub-Treasury Scheme. 
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TEXAS SECEDES FROM MEXICO 
One of the lal»r counications of Presid(nt Jackson to congrcss had 
becn uI)on thv su)j(,ct of T(,xas an(l ifs in(tct)endecc. He was deci(tcd in 
recommcn(ling cauli()n, f()r reasons which will prcsently appear (Dccembcr, 
1836). lut, cogr(,ss (l(,claring its recofition of the new state, Jackson 
asscntcd in tt( last oents of his a(tninistration. A quartcr of a, century 
bcfore, parti(,s f'o lhe United States began to cross over to join in the 
Mexican struggle agist S1)ain (lSl3). It wts then mcertain whcther 
Texas fore(l a l)art «f M('xico or of Louisiana, tle boun(lary bcing un(tetcr- 
mined until th(, l,i(, ()f the treaty concerning Flori(ta (1S19-1821). At that 
tine Texas was (listinclly aban(loned to Sl)ain, from whose 1)osscssion it 
imne(liat('ly l)aSS(,(l l o that of h(r revolted 1)'ovincc of M('xico. Soon aft(,r, 
on M(,xican invitli(), a nunt)(r of colonisl,s fro lhe Unit(,(1 St:t(,s, un(l(,r 
thc lea(l of St(,ph(,n F. Austin, ()f Missouri, un(ler(»()k to settl(' the sl iii unoeeu- 
l»i(,l 1,rril,ory (lS21). It was no expe(lition 1,o ]»lm(l(,r or to (l('stroy, t)ut 
what it i)r()f(,sse(! l<» 1)<to coloise. Notwit]s[n(lig lhe (litficulli(,s of 
('nterl)ris(' its('lf, as w(,ll as th()se (''(at.e(l 1)y tle cotinual ch:mges i, th( 
M('xic:m gov(r(,l,, it 1)'OSl)(,r(,(I t() such a (l('gr(,e that scv(,ral tlmusa(l 
Strong iu ll(,ir nut)(,rs, st.'oK('r st.iii i tleir ('nergi(,s, lb(' Tex:ns asl)ir('(l 
t(, a or(, (l(,fiil,(, 'ga,is:tlion ll,:n t]('y l)OSs(,ss(,(t. Without any 
:tt l(,ast l)'()f(,ss(,(l, of wv()luiion, ih(,y formd a conslitution, and s(,nt Ausii 
() ask ,t(, :(lissi() ()f T(,x:ts, ets n S(,l)arate l.:te, into the Mexic:m 
(1S33). Tlis w:s (l(,i(,(l, :m(l Ausli lh'()wn into l)rison. But no 
t'()llow(,(t f()" o'e l,l:m tw() v«,:rs. Th(,n thc Mexican govermneni, r(,solvig 
t() r(,([(,(, (h(, Tex:ms to ('nl]re e«fl)issio, (leSl):tche(t a force to :u'rest the 
()tticers tmh,r lb(' slat(, cosl, ituti)n, :m(i t() dis:mn the peol)le. The Texa 
l,('xingt() was G()zal(,s, wh(,r(, the fi'st r«,sislance was a(le 
2Slh, 1S35). Th(, T(,x:t I)lfil:(t(,lplia was a plae( calle(t Washingl,on, 
: c(»aveli()n (t(,cl«r(,(l th(, in(l(,l)(,(lolee of l, he st:rte (Mt'eh 2a(l, 1N36) 
a(l()l)te(l a c«)nslit, uli()u (M:r«h 17t,h). Thc T('xan S 
aratoga anl Yorkt()wn, 
tv;o i o(,, w:ts () h(, sh()r(,s «)f th(, San Jacinto, wh(,rc G('nerd Itousto, 
('o:u(l(,'-i-(.li(,f,()f tle isurgenl.' gin(,(l a docisive vict.ory over l,le 
Mexi('ar 1)r(,si(l(,t, Sl: Aa (Al)fil 'lst). Six months afterwar}Is 
w:ts ('h(s(,n l)r(,si(t(,t of t,h(, r('l)ublic of T(,xas. In his ilmugural 
he eXl)WSS(,(t t]e (l(,sir(, ()f the l)(,()l)l(, to join the lJnite(1 States. Nolhing 
coul(l bc )r(, :tural. Witl f('w exceptions, tl(,y wcre cigrants from 
lan(1 to wliel they wist(,(t to b(, r(,uitc(t. The e(,ssion of the ]ouisiana 
clains to Tcx:s in th(, Vlorida tr(,aty ha(l been v('lenently ol)pose(t by 
who woul(l tl(,ref()-e t)e (arn(,st t() re«ov(,r tbe territory then surrcn(ler(,(t. 
Again an(I :gain was th(, eff()'t ma(l(, 1)y the [nited States to get back fr( 
Mexico wlat ha(l 1)(,(, ce(l(,(l t()Sl)ain (1825-1835). But the very fact that 
slavery (,xiste(l il Texas was a strong reason with another considerabl(, t)a-ty 
in the North to ot)pos(" ils a(hnission t.() the Union. In their eyes, the T(,xans 
seecd a wil(t an(t lawl(,ss s(,t, unfit to sharc in the established institutios 
of the Unitcd Slates. T() th(,se objections must be ad(ted one, very generally 
entertained, on n.ccout of thc elai of Mcxico o the Texan territory. Not- 
withstan(ting various comt)lieati()ns ' the indei)(n(t(,nce of Texas w:s recog- 
nis(,d by the United States, as bas 1)(,c tentione(l, leaving the t)roj(,et of annex- 
ntion to the future. Whcn Texas, soon after the opening of 'an Buren's 
a(tministration, prescnte(l h(,rs(,If for adission to thc Union, hcr offers wcre 
dcclcd, and then withdrawn (1837). 
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TROUBLES WITH CANADA 

The attention of the country was turned in another direction. An insur- 
rection in Canada was imnc,|iatcly sul)p()r(c(l by Ancrica parties, one of 
whom, in company with some C:um(li:m refugees, after pillaging the New 
York arsenals, seized upon Navy ]sla(l, : British possession in he Niagara 
river. The steamcr Caroline, cngaged in bringing over uen, arnis, an(1 stores 
to thc island, was dcstroye(t, though at the time o the Al(,rican shore, by 
a British dctachmcnt (December, 1837). Tlw (lee(l was istanily avowe(t 
by the ministcr of Great Brit:dn at W:shington as an ('t of self-([efence on 
thc British side. Thrcc years aft,crwrds (Novetlt)(,r, 1S4()) ole Alexandcr 
McLcod, sheriff of Niagar, in C:m(la, an(t :s su('h « t):trt i('il):tl ()r il lhe d(,struc- 
tion of thc Caroliw, was :trresl,(,(1 il New York on i lt, ('l:trge of nur(lcr, 
:I American having lost his life wh('n tl(, ste(,r was (l«str()y«(l. The British 
g()vermet deman(h'(l his rel(,ase, in (l()i,g wlich th(,y w(.r(, susIai(,(t l)y 
the Unite(l States a(tninisIrtio, () the groun(I 11:t, M('l(,o(l was btt an 
agent or sol(lier of Great Bril,:tin. lul, lh(, alhoriti(,s )f New Y()rk t('i(l fast 
to lheir prisoner, an(1 br()ugtt li to l,ri:tl. H:(I t:tr «()(, l() hit, lis 
government stoo(l 1)le(lge(t t() (lc('l«rre w:r; 1)ut t(, was :('(tuill('(l f()l" w:tt of 
proof (141). Congr('ss stfi)sequently t)ass(,d an ««1, r(,(luivig tlmt similar 
cas(,s should be tried ()ly I)(,f)re Unit(,(t Sl:tl,es «,ourls. Tl(, r(,l(':s(, ()f McLeo(l 
di(l hot s(,ttle the aff:tir of the Carolic: lhis slill r(':ti(,(l. Tt(,r(, were, 
or {here ha(1 been, other (litticultics ut)o tlw Mait(, fv(li('r, wl(,r(, lle 
dary li(' h:t(l nev(,r y('t 1)(,(,n run. C(llisios took l)l:(.( ,, :t)tl ()Item, fs, 1)elwee 
thc Mainc militia and the lh'itish troot)s, had bee but just 1)vev('tted.d 

ttARRI,ON'S AND TYLER'S AI)MINISTRATION 

A national whig convention ha(l |)een hel(l at, H:tvvisl)uvg, il P('nnsy,v:nia, 
on the fourth of I)ec(,tlll)er (lS:l!l), wti('n (l(,ner:tl Wiilitl ll(,nry ll:trrisol, 
()f ()lio, the p<)t)ul:tr leader in the nortl«('sl, in lte Wr <)f lS12, »v:ts nomi- 
n:ted for 1)resi(tenl, tud ,lohn Tyler, of Virginia, for vice-l)r('si(lent. Never 
belote woE the country so exeiW(1 1)y an election, anal nev«r 1)ef()ve was a presi- 
dential contest eharaet, erised t)y such (l(,()ralisig I)V«)('('t'(lings. 1 Th(, g()v- 
ernment, un(l«r Mr. Van Buren, t)eing 1('1(1 r('sl)()nsit)le t)y the (q)l)osition 
for the business (l('pression wtieh y(,t t)r«)o(l(,d over th(, e(utry, put)lie sI)eakers 
arrayed vast masses of the pe)l)le against {t(, l)r(,si(t(,t(, and tIrrison and 
Tyler were eleete(t by overwhelitg ajorities. And now, at lhe close of 
the first fifty ye:trs of the r(,publie, tl(, pol)ulation ha(t inereased from three 
and a hall millions, of all eolours, to seven{een illios. A mag:tzine writer 
of the (tay, in the Democratic Revimt,, in eonparing s(,¥eral t(ltinistrations, 
remarked ttmt "the great (,vents of Mr. V:m luren's a(hîfistration, by 
which it will hereafter be known and (l(,signated, are the (livoree of bank 
and state in the iiseal affairs of the federal govcrn(,nt, :tn(l the return, after 
hall a century of deviation, to the original design of the eostitution." 
 Beeause General Harrison lived in the West and his residence was asso('iaed with pioneer 
lire, a log-eabin bee:me the symbol of his parly. These eabins were ere('ted ail over the coun- 
try, in whieh meetings were held; and, as the hospitalitv of tle old hert) was symbolised by 
a barrel of eider, ruade free to all visitom or strangers, who "never found tire lateh-string 
of his log-eabin drawn in," that beverage was dealt out unsparinglv to ail wlo attended the 
meetings in the (.abins. These meetings were seenes of ear(»usal, decply injurious  all who 
aieipated in them, and espeeially  the young. Tlousamls of (tnkards in afr ycam 
a their depaure from sobriety  the "hard-eider" eaml)aig: of lS40. 
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Harrison was then an old man, having passed almost a month beyond the 
oOf sixty-eight years. Precisely one month after he uttered his oath of 
ce the new president died, on the 4th day of Aprîl, 1841. 
In accordance with the provisions of the constitution the vice-president 
became the official successor of the deceased president, and on the 6th of April 
the oath of office was administered to John Tyler. He retained the cabinet 
appointed by President Harrison until September following, when ail but 
the secretary of state resigned. 
The extraordinary session of congress called by President Harrison com- 
menced its session on the appointedday (May 31st, 1841) and continued 
until the 13th of September following. The Sub-Treasury Act was repealed 
and a general Bankrupt Law was enacted. This humane law accomplished 
a matcrial benefit. Thousands of honest and cnterprising men had been 
crushed by the recent business revulsion, and were so laden with debt as fo 
be hopelessly chained to a narrow sphcre of action. The law rclieved them; 
and while it bore heavily upon the creditor class, for a while, its opcrations 
were beneficent and useful. Whcn dishoncst men began to makc it a pretence 
for cheating, it was repcaled. But the chief objcct sought to be obtained 
during this session, namcly, the chartering of a bank of the Unitcd States, 
was not achieved. Two scparatc bills for that purposc were vctoed by the 
residcnt, who, like Jackson, thought ho perceivcd great cvils to bc apprc- 
(;nded from thc workings of such an institution. Thc couroe of the presidcnt 
was vehcmently censured by the party in power, and the last veto led to thc 
dissolution of his cabinet. Mr. Webster patriotically remaincd at his post, 
for great public interests would have suffcred by his withdrawal at that time. 
The year 1842 was distinguished by the return of the United States explor- 
ing expedition under Lieutenant Wilkes, the oettlement of thc northcastem 
boundary question by the Ashburton Treaty, essential modifications of the 
tariff, and domcstic diflïculties in Rhodc Island.« 
The Treaty of Washington, [or Ashburton Treaty] ratified by the senate 
(August 20th), embraccd ahnost evcry subjcct of dissension with Great Britain. 
It settlcd the northcastern boundary ; it put down the claim to a right of visit, 
and in such a way as to lead to the denial of the claire by Europcan powers 
who had previously admitted it. Such were the advantages gained by the 
United States on both these points, the leading ones of the treaty, that it 
was stylcd in England thc Ashburton Capitulation. The treaty also provided 
for the mutual surrcnder of fugitives from justice; an object of great impor- 
tanoe, considering thc rccent experiences on the Canada frontier. For the 
affair of the Carolin, an apology, or what amounted to ont, was ruade by the 
British nfinistcr. Even the old quarrel about impressment was put to rcst, 
not by the treaty, but by a lctter from Webster to Ashburton, repeating the 
rule originally laid down by Jcfferson that "the vesoel bcing American shall 
De evidence that the seamen on board are such," adding, as the present and 
futureprinciple of the American government, that "in every regularly docu- 
mentedAmerican merchant vessel, the crew who navigate it will nd their 
protection in the flag which is over them." In short, every difficulty with 
Great Britain was scttled by thc treaty, or by the accompanying negotiations, 
except one, the boundary of Oregon, on which no serious diffcrence had as yet 
appeared.d 
Difficulties in Rhode Island originated in a movement to adopt a state 
constitution of government, and to abandon the old charter given by Charles 
II, in 1663. under which the people had been ruled for one hundred and eighty 
years. Disputes arose conceming the proper method to be pursued in making 
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thc change, and these assumed a serious aspect. Two parties were formed, 
known, respectively, as the "suffrage " or radical party, the othcr as the 
"law-and-order" or conservative party. Each formed a constitution, clected 
a goveruor and legislature, and finally armed (May and June, 1843) in defence 
of their respective ,c, laims. The "suffrage" party elected Thomas W. Dort 
governor, and the law-and-ordcr" party chose Samuel W. King for chier 
magistrate. Dort was finally arrestcd, tried for and convictcd of treason, 
and scntenced to împrisonment for lire. The excitement having passed away, 
in a measure, he was released in June, 1845, but was dcprivcd of al] the civil 
rights of a citizen. Thcse disabilities were removcd in the autumn of 1853. 
The state was on the verge of civil war, and the aid of federal troops had to 
be invoked to restore quiet and order. A free constitution, adopted by the 
"law-and-order" party in November, 1842, fo go into operation on the first 
Tuesday in May, 1843, was sustained, and became thc law of the land.« 

THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS 

Other states were organising themselves more peaceably. Arkansas, 
the first statc admitted sincc Missouri (June 15th, 1836), was followed by 
Michigan (January 26th, 1837). Wisconsin, organised as a single territory 
(1836), was presently dividcd as Wisconsin and Iowa (1838). Then Iowa 
was admitted a state (Match 3rd, 1845) ; again in 1846, but not actually enter- 
ing until 1848. Florida also in 1845 became a member of the Union. 
All the while Tcxas remained the objcct of desirc and of debate. The 
administration continued its negotiations, now with Mexico, deprecating 
thc continuance of hostilities with Texas, and then again with Tcxas itoelf, 
proposing new motives of alliance and new means of annexation with thc 
Unite(| States. President Tyler was strongly in favour of consummating 
thc anncxation. But thc North was growing more and more adverse to thc 
plan. 
The annexation of Texas was rcgarded as necesry to the intcrests of 
slavery, both in that country and in thc United States. Not only was an 
immense market for slaves closcd, but an immense refuge for slaves was 
opened, in case Texas should cease to be slavcholding. "Annexation," 
wrtc John C. Calhoun, th: îï tcî_Ydfe:ctê,t,c,(pWriî 1844). Suh, t °v- 
ernment of the nited  sS r forccd on the en, 
was the motive of the sccretaries and thc prcsident, all southern mon, and 
d(votedly supported by the south, in striving for an addition fo the slave- 
holding states in the shape of Tcxas. The more they strove on this ground, 
thc more thcy wcre opposcd in the free statcs. If was the Missouri ba(tlc 
over again. If was more than that: in that, said thc North, wc contended 
against the admission of one of our own territories, but in this contest wc 
are fighting against the admission of a foreign state. 
Like all the other great differences of the nation, this differenc¢concerning 
Texas was susceptible of compromis. Both senate and housc united in 
joint rcsolutions (Match 1st, 1845). Texas assented fo the terres of the reso- 
lutions (July 4th), and was soon after formally enrolled amongst the United 
States of America (December 29th). The democratic party, espousing the 
project of annexation before it was fulfilled, carried the election of James 
K. Polk as president and George M. Dallas as vice-president. They found 
the annexaton of Texas accomplished. But the consequences were yet to 
be seen and borne. 
H. W.--VOL. HIII.  B 
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WAR WITH MEXICO 

Mexico ha<l al] along declare<l the annexation of Texas by the United States 
would be an act of hostility. As soon as congress rcsolved upon it, the Mcxican 
minister at Washington dcmanded his passports (March 6th, 1845), and the 
Mexican governncnt suspcnd«d intercourse with the envoy of the United 
Statcs (April 2n(t). Thc cause was the occupation of a state which they still 
claimed as , province of thcir own, notwithstanding it had bccn independent 
now for ninc ycars, and as such rccognisc(i t)y oev(',ral of the Europcan powers 
in adlition to the Unit;<l States. With the i lnited Statcs, the preservation 
of Tcxas was hot th(, only cau of war. In(le(,d, for the tiret, it was no 
cause at ,ll, acc()r(ling to thc a(lministration. If therc was any disposition 
to take up ars, it ca(  fr() what thc prcsi(h, nt styled "thc systcm of insult 
and spoli:tion" un(let wlich Aericans h:d long bcen suffering; ncrch,nts 
losing tt(.ir pr()I)crty , ,'n(| sailors their liberty, by seizures on Mcxican wters 
an(l in Mcxi('an p(rts. In si)ire of a trcaty, now fourtccn ycrs old (1831), 
tte wrongs cot)lain('(1 «)f ha(l continue(l. 
In ,ncxing Texas, th(' IniW(l Stat(;s government un(lerstood thc terri- 
tory to ext(',(l :ts far as tho Rio Gran(h',. For consi(tering this thc boun(lary 
there w('re two r(,:sons: ont,, that th( T('xans h,(l pro(',linmd it such; a(l 
thc ollmr, tlat il, was appar(,nlly it)lied to b( 
«()untry w(st of lb(  Sabine, to S1)ain, a quarter of  century before. Accordig- 
ly, A(,rican troops wcr(, nov(,(l to Corpus Christi (August, 1845), and, six 
months aftcr,ar(ls (March, lS46), to the Rio Gr:n(le, with or(lors "to repel 
any invasi()n ()f th(, Texan terriiory which might bc attempted by the Mexican 
forces." On thc oth(,r si(le, Mexico prot, csted altog(',ther against the line 
of th(  Rio Grande The river Nucces, according to Mexican authority, 
was the boun(lary "of T(,xas. E vert supposing Tcxas surremlered by 
Mxicans, which if was hot, they still re, tain(,,(1 the territory between thc 
Nu('ces an(1 th(' Rio Grande--a territory containing but few settlem¢nts, 
an(t' lhose hot Texan, but purely Mcxican. In support of this position, 
the M(,xican gencral Arista was or(tered to cross thc Rio Grande and dcfcnd 
the c;)untry against the inva(ler (April, 1846). 
])uring th«sc mov(,nmnts a mission was sent from thc Unitcd States 
to Mexico (Novenb(r, 1845). The minister went authorised to propose 
and to carry out an adjustment of all the diiIicultics between the two coun- 
tri(s. But he was rcfuse(t a hearingthe Mexican government, fresh from 
one of its r(,v()lutions, isisting tha, t thc question of Texas must be (tisposcd of, 
and on M(,xi«an t(;rns, beforc entering Ul)On any general n(;gotiations. The 
b('arcr of th(, olive branch ws obliged to rcturn (Match, 1846). As the Ameri- 
can troops, sonc thre(, thousand strong, under General Taylor, approached 
tle Rio Grande, th(, inhabitants retired, at one pl:ce, Point Isabel, burning 
th(ir dwellings. This e('rtainly did not look much like being on American 
or on Texan ground, lut Taylor, obedient to his orders, kept on, until he 
ook post. by the Rio Grandè, opposite the Mexican town of Matamoros 
(March 2St, h, 1846). There, about a month later (AI)fil 24th), he was thus 
a(ldressed by the Mcxican general Arista: "Pressed and forced into war, 
we enter into a struggle which we cannot avoid without being unfaithful 
to what is most sacred to men." A Mexican force was simultaneously sent 
across the strean, to what the Americans considered their territory. A 
squmtron of dragoons, sent by Taylor to reconnoitre the Mexicans, fcll in 
with a much supcrior force, and, after a skirmish, surrendered. The next 
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lay but onê, Taylor, as previously authorised by his govcrmnent, called upo 
th(; states of Tcxas and Louisiana for rive thousand voluntcers. As soon as 
thc ncws rcachcd Washington, the president informed congrcss that "war 
(,xists, and cxists by thc act of Mcxico hcrsclf" (May llth). Congress took 
thc samc ground, and gave the t)residcnt authority to call fifty thousan(l 
voluntccrs into the field (May 13th). It was ten days later, but of course 
t)êfore any tidings of these proceedings could have De, en received, that Mexico 
ade a formal (teclamtion of war (May 23rd). The question as to which 
nation began hostilities must forcver (lcpend Ul)On thc question of the Texan 
boundary. If this was thc river Nueces, the Unitcd Statcs bcgan war thc 
sumncr belote. If, on thc contrary, it was ttw. Rio Grande, the Mexicans, 
as President Polk ,sserted, were thc aggr('ssors. But therc is no possible way 
of deciding which river it was that fornwd th(" actual boundary. The asser- 
tion of Mexico th,t it was the Nucces is as reasonable as the (|eclaration of 
Tex:fs, sut)I)ortc(l by the United States, th,'t it was the Rio Grandie. 
The forces bctween which hostilities commenced w(;rc both small, the 
UniW(t St:tcs ary being the smallcr of (he two. But this (|isl)ariiy was as 
nothig compared with that |)etwc(,n the nations. The 1Tnitê(! States wcnt 
t() war wit, h Mexico vcry much ,'fs they woul(l havc g()ne to war with ote or 
more of th('ir «)Wh nulber. Mexico, broke |)y r('v()lulions, ha(| mither gov- 
erment nor arny to defend her; therc wcr(; officiais, there were sol(tic,fs, 
but th(,re w,s no str(,ngth, no cfficiency in cithcr. Doublless Mcxico trusW.(l 
t() the (|irisions of ber cncy, to thc ol)I)osition which parties in the Unitc(1 
St,:tt(,s woul(l niak(, t() the wr. ]ut the parties of the United States wcre 
one, in contrast with t he parties of Mexico. 
On anothcr point, the Mexicans could buil(| up b(,ttcr foun(le(| hol)CS. 
At the very rince that h()stilities opened b(,tween thc lnitcd Stat(,s and Mex- 
ico there w,s serious (lttng(,r of a rut)turc' bctwcc the Unite(| Stalcs an(l Grcat 
Britain. It st)rang from confli(;ting clairons to the distant territory of ()rcgon. 
Those of ihc 17nited States werc base(t, first, upon American voyages fo the 
Pacifie c(),'tst, chiefly Ul)On one ma(t(; by Captain Gray, in the Col«mbia, froni 
which the great river of tlm northwest took it, s naine (1792); oecondly, 
upon the acquisition of Louisian: with all the Spanish rights to the western 
shores (1803); an(t thir(lly, upon an expedition under Cat)tain L(wis ami 
Lieutenant Clark, of the United States army, by whom the Missouri was 
trace(l towards its source, and the Columbia dcsccndcd to the Pacific Occan 
(1803-1806). Against these the Brîtish governmcnt asscrted various claires 
of discovery and occup,ncy. Twice the two nations agrecd to a joint posses- 
sion of the country in dispute (1818, 1827); twice the United States i)roi)ose(l 
a (tivi(ling line, once un(|er Monroe, and again un(|er Tyler. The rejectio 
of thc latter proposal had led to a sort of war-cry,  during the presi(tcntial 
clcction thon pending (1844), that Oregon must De held. Presi(|cnt Polk 
rcnewcd the offer, but on less favourable terres, and it was rejeeted (1845). 
Agrecably to his recommendation, a twelve-months' notice, prelinlinary to 
the termination of the existing arrangements conccrning the occupation of 
Oregon, was formally given by the United States governnmnt (1846). Mcan- 
while emigration to Oregon had been proceeding on so large a scale during 
the few years prcvious that there were some thousands of Americans settled 
upon the territory. It was a grave juncture, therefore, that tmd arrivcd. But 
it was happily terminated on proposais, now emanating from Grcat Britain, 
by which thc line of forty-nine dcgrees was constituted the boundary; the 

[ "Fifty-four forty or fight," referring to the boundary claimed at 54 ° 40'.] 
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right of navigating the Columbia being secured to thc British (June 15th, 
1846). Thus vanishcd thc pr()spcct of a war with Grcat Britain, in addition 
to the war with Mcxico. But its existence, if only for  time, explains a part 
at least of the confidence with which the Mcxicans entered into the strife. 
It does away, on the othcr hand, with the apparent want of magnanimity 
in the Americans to measure themselves with antagonists so much their 
inferiors. 
The Mcxican gcneral Arista commenced the bombardment of the American 
position, aftcrwards callcd Fort Brown from its gallant dcfender, Major 
lrown (May 3rd). Gencral T«ylor ws then with thc bulk of his troops at 
Point Isabel. Hving ruade sure of that post, he marchcd back to thc relief 
of Fort Brown, and on the way cngagcd with thc encmy at Palo Alto (May 
8th) and at Resaca de la Palma (May 9th). With a force so much inferior 
that the most serious apprchensions ha(i been cxcited for its safcty, the 
Americans came off victors in both actions. Such ws the effcct upon the 
Mcxicans that thcy at once recrosscd the Rio Grande, and even retreated 
to some distance on their side of the river. Taylor followed, carrying the 
war into thc encmy's country, and occupying Mutamoros (May 18th). A 
long pause cnsued, to wait for rcinforcemcnts, and indced for plans, the war 
beig wholly unprcpared for on thc American side. But thc ncws of the 
first victorics aroud the whole nation. Evcn the opponents of the war 
yielded thcir principlcs so far as to givc their sympathies to the brave 
mon who had carried their anns farther from the limits of the United 
Stars than had ever bcforc becn done by an American army. Voluntccrs 
gathcrcd from all quarte.rs in nmnbers for which it was positively difiîcult to 
provide. 
At lcngth, with considerably ugmented forces, Taylor set out again, 
supportcd by Generals Worth and Wool among many other emincnt officers. 
Montcrey, a very important place in this part of Mcxico, was taken afr a 
three days' rcsistance under Gencral Ampudia (September 21st-23rd). 
An arnistice of scvcml weeks followed. Subsequcntly Taylor marchcd south- 
ward as far as Victoria; but on thc rccall of a portion of his troops to takc part 
in other opcrations, ho fcll bck into a defensivc position in the north (Jan- 
uary, 1847). There, at Buena Vista, he was attacked by a comparativcly 
large arny under Santa Anna, then gcncralissîmo of Mexico, who, deeming 
himself sccure of his prey, nt a summons of surrender, which Taylor instantly 
declined. Thc dispositions for the battle had been madc in grcat part by 
General Wool, to whom, with many of the othcr officcrs, the victory achieved 
by the Amcricans dcscrvcs to be ascri(t, as wcll as to thc resolute commander. 
It was a bloo(ly engagement, continuing for two successive days (February 
22nd, 23rd). Taylor was never more truly tne hcro thon when he wrotc 
to Henry Clay, whooe son ha(t fallen in thc fight, that, in remembering the 
dcad, "I can axy with truth that I feel no exultation in our success." Santa 
Anna, meanwhile, was in full retreat, leaving the Americans in secure possession 
of all thc northeastern country. Six months later Taylor sent a large number 
of his remaining men to act elsewherc (August) ; then, leaving General Wool 
in command, he rctumed to the United States (Novcmber). 
Soon after the fall of Monrey a force under General Wool was detached 
to penetrate into the northcrn province of Chihuahua. It did not go by any 
means so far. But at about the saine time an expedition from the north, 
healed by Colonel Doniphan, marched down upon the province, taking 
possession first of El Paso (Decemr 27th), and then, after a battle with the 
Mcxicans, under Heredia, at thc pass of Sacramento (February 28th, 1847), 
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of Chihuahua, the capital (March lst). Doniphan presently evacuated 
his conquest (April). Early in thc following ycar Chihuahua bccamc the 
object of a third expedition, undcr Gencral Price, who, coming from the 
saine direction as Doniphan, again occupicd thc town (Match 7th, 1848), 
dcfeating the Mcxicans at the neighbouring Santa Cruz de las Rosales (Match 
16th). The whole story of thc Chihuahua expeditions is that of border 
forays rathcr than of regular campaigns. 

THE CONQUEST OF NEIV MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA 

Both Doniphan and Price nm(le th(.ir descents from New Mexico, which 
had been taken possession of by the Anericans under General Kcarny in the 
first .months of the war (August, 1846). So scanty and so prostrate was the 
population as to offer no resistance, hot cven to thc occuptttion of the capital, 
Santa Fé (August 18th). But somê months after, w]mn Kearny ha(1 t)rocecdcd 
to California, and Doniphan, after trcating with the Navajo In(|ians, had gonc 
against Chihuahua, an insurrection, partly of Mexicttns an(l t)artly of Indians, 
brokc out at a village fifty toiles from Santa Fé. Thc Almric:tn governor, 
Charles Bent, and many othcrs, both Mexicans and Amêricans, were mur- 
dered; battles ,'dso were fought, beforê the insurgents wcre reduced, by 
Price (J,'muary, 1847). 
Etc thc tidings of thc w,r rcached the Pacifie coast, a hand of Amcricans, 
partly trappcrs and part]y settlers, dcclared thcir in(Ici)endente of Mcxico 
at Sonoma, a town of snmll imt)ort,'mce not far from San Francisco (July 
4th, 1846). Thc lettdcr of thc party was John C. FrOnot, a captain in 
the United States cnginccrs, who had recently receivcd instructions from 
his govcrnment to sccure a hold upon California. A few (tays after their 
declaration Frémont and his followers joincd thc American commodore 
S]oat, who, aware of thc war, had taken Montcrey (July 7th), and cntcrcd 
the bay of San Francisco (July 9th). Sloat was soon succee(le(1 by Comno- 
dote Stockton; and he, in conjunction with Frénont, took possession of 
Ciudad de los Angcles, thc capital of Upper Californi: (August 13th). All 
this was donc without opposition from the scattcrcd Mcxicans of the prov- 
ince, or from their feeble authoritics. But some wccks latcr a fcw braver 
spirits collccted, and, driving thc Amcricans from the capital, succecded 
likewisc in rccovering the grcair part of California (Septcmber, October). 
On the approach of Gcncral Kearny from New Mexico, a month or two after- 
wards, ho was met in battlc at San Pasqual (Dcccmber 6th), and so hemmed 
in by thc cnemy as to be in great danger, until relieved by a force despatched 
to his assistance by Commodore Stockton. The commo(lore and the genera], 
joining forces, retook Ciudad de los Angeles, aftcr two actions with its defend- 
ets (January 10th, 1847). A day or two latcr FfCont succcedcd in bring- 
ing the main body of Mexicans in arms to a capitulation at Cowenga (Jan- 
uary 13th). 
California was again, and more decidedly than bcfore, an American pos- 
session. Its conquerors, having no more Mexicans to contcnd with, turned 
against ont anothcr, and quarrelled for the preccdence as vigorously as they 
had struggled for victory. Lower California was afterwards assailed, but 
under diffcrent commanders. La Paz and San José, both inconsiderable 
places, wcrc occupicd in thc course of thc ycar. On the oppositc shore, 
Guaymas was taken by a naval force under Captain Lavalette (October), 
and Mazatlan by the flect under Commodore Shubrick (November). From 
timc to time thc Mcxicans rallied against thc invadcrs, but without success. 
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It was all a series of skirmishes, fought in the midst of lonely mountains 
and on far-stretching shores, rathcr than of ordinary battles, that had reduced 
California beneath the American power. 

THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 

And now to return to the eastern side. From the first, a blockade of the 
ports in the gulf of Mcxico was but poorly maintained. Then the American 
fleet enbaked upon wrious operations. Twice was A1varado, a port to the 
south of Vera Cruz, attacked by Commodore Conner, and twice it was gallantly 
defended (August 7th, October 15th, 1846). Then Commodore Perry wcnt 
against Tabasco, a little distance up a river on the southern coast ; but, though 
he took some prizes and some hamlets, he did hot gain the town (October 
23rd-26th). The only really successful operation was the occupation of Tam- 
pico, which the Mexicans abandoned on the approach of their enemics (No- 
vember 15th). 
Early in the following spring the flect and the army combined in an attack 
upon Vera Cruz. Anticipations of success, howevcr high amongst the troops 
and their officers, were not very generally entcrtained evcn by their own coun- 
trymen, Vera Cruz, or its castle of San Juan de Uh]a, having bccn represcnted 
over and over again, in Europe and in America., as impregnablc. Never- 
thcless, a bombardment of a few days obligcd the garrison, under Gcncml 
Moralcs, to give up he town and the castlc togethcr (March 23rd-26th, ] 847). 
Once masters there, the Americans beheld thc road to the city of Mexico 
lying open beforc then; but here again their way was supposcd to be bcset 
by insurmountable difficultics. They prcssed on, nine or ten thousand 
strong, Gencral Scott at thcir head, supportcd by Generals Worth, Pillow, 
Quitnan, and Twiggs, with many officers of tried and of untried reputation. 
However skilful the leaders, or however valiant thc men, it was a daring enWr- 
prise, to advanee upon the eapital. In other directions, along the northern 
boundary, the war hâd been earried into remote and eomparatively unpeoph,d 
portions of the eountry. Here the mareh lay through a region provided 
with defenders and with defenees, where men would fight for their bornes, 
and where their homes, being close at hand, would give them aid as well as 
inspiration. The nareh upon Mexieo was by all neans the great performanee 
of the war. 
Its dittieulties soon appeared. At C,;rro Gordo, sixty toiles from Vera 
Cruz, Santa Anna posted thirteen thousant of his Mexieans in a mountain 
pass, to whose natural strength he had âdded bv f<>rtifieation. It took 
two days to foree a passage, the Anmrieans losing CÙut rive hundred, but 
inflieting a far greater loss on their brave opponents (April 18th-19th). 
Here, however, they paused; a part of the force was soon to be diseharged, 
and Seott deeided that he wouht make his dismissals and wait for the empty 
places to be filled. He aeeordingly advaneed slowly to Puebla, while the 
Mexieâns kept in the baekground, or appeared only as guerillas (May 28th). 
The guerilla warfare had been prognostieated as the one insuperable obstacle 
to the progress of the Ameriean army; it proved harassing, but by no means 
fatal. During the delay ensuing on land, the fleet in the gulf, under Coin- 
inodore Perry, took Tuspan and Tabasco, both being but slightly defended 
(April 18th-June 15th). At length, reinforeements having rcaehed the army, 
making it not quite eleven thousand strong it resumed its nareh, and entered 
the valley of Mexieo (August 10th). 
There the Mexieans stood, Santa Anna still at their head, thirty-five 
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thousand in their ranks, regular troops and volunteers, old an(1 young, rich 
and poor, men of the professions and nmn of the trmics--all joincd in the 
defence of their country, now thmatened at its vcry heart. They wante(! 
much, however, that was esscntial to succcss. Hope was faint, and even 
courage sank bcneath the errors and the intrigues of the commanding oflïc¢'rs, 
to whom, speaking generally, it was vain to look for example or for guidancc. 
Behind the army was the govcrnmcnt, cndcavouring to unite itself, yct still 
rent and enfeeblcd to thc last dgree. Ev(,n thc clergy, chafed by thc scizurc 
of church propcrty to mect thc exigcneies of the stat¢;, wcrc dividcd, if not 
incensed. It was  broken nation, an(! yet all thc nore worthy of respect 
for the last carnest rcsistancc which it was makig to thcfoc. Never hal 
armies  more magnificcnt country to assail or to dcfcnt than that into which 
the Amcricans had penetratcd. The, y fought in &;files or upon plains, vistas 
of lakes and fiehts before them, mountain h,ights alove then, the majesty 
of nature everywhere ningliIg with tlc cont,,nti(m of m. 
Fourtecn mlles from the oit,y, battles l'.gal ai Cmtreras, whe.re a Mexican 
division under General Valencia was totally routed (August 19tti-20th). The 
next engagement followet imlnediately at Churubusco, or Clmr(,busco, six 
nfiles from the capital, Santa Anna hinlf being therc completely (h;feated 
(August 20th). An anistice suspm(ted further movemnts for a fortnight, 
when an American division umter Worth madc a successful assault on « range of 
buildings called Molino del I{ey, close to the eity. Ttis action, though the 
inost sanguinary of the entirc warboth M(,xiems and A(.rieans surpassing 
all their previous dee(lswas without rcsults (September SI,h). A few (lays 
later the fourth an(1 final engagement in the wdley took place at Chapulte- 
pce, a fortrcss just ai»ove Molino d('l Rey. Within the lines was the Mcxiean 
Military Collegc, an(1 bravely did the students dcfcnd it, ('r(; b()ys outvying 
veterans in feats of wfiour. In vain, neverth(,lcss; the collcg«; and the fortr('ss 
yielded together (Scptenber 12th-13th). Thc next (lay Seott, with sixty- 
rive hundred mon, thc wholc of his army rcm,ining in the field, cntercd the 
eity of Mexieo (Scptembcr 14th). 
Santa AIlIla retire(t in th(, direction of Puebla, whict h(, vainly attenq)tcd 
to take from Colonel Childs. The olject of the Mexic:m general was to eut 
off the communication betwe(;n Scott and the seaboard; but he did not suc- 
ceed. A fcw last a, ctions of an infcrior ctiaracter, a few skirnfishes with bands 
of partisans, and thc war was over in that Imrt of the country. The Anwri- 
can generals betook themselves to quarrels and arrests; Scott being some 
months afterwards superse(lcd by General But.lcr (Fclruary, 1848). 
Now that their exploits bave been described, the United States armies 
are to be undcrstood for what they were. It was no r«,gular force, prepar'd 
by years of discipline to mcet the foc, that followed Taylor, Scott, and the 
other leaders to the field. The few regiments of l lnited St,tes troops w(,re 
lost, in respect to numbers, though not to decds, ami,1 the thousands of 
volunteers that came swaming from every part of the Union. To bring these 
irregular troops înto any effective condition was more lifficuIt than to meet 
the Mexicans. On the other hand, there was an animation about them, a 
personal fccling of emulation and of patriotism, which tal' tlm volunteers 
a far more valuable force than might bave been suppot.  Aftcr ail, how- 
ever, it was to thc officers, to the pupils of West Point, to the intelligent 
and, in many cases, devoted men, who lcft their occul»ations at home to 

[ The skill and daring of the officers and the discipline, cnduratwe, and courage of the 
men during the war with Mexico were as noticeable as thc absence of ttmsc tlualities during 
the War of 1812.--J. IL. SOLEY.h] 
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sustain what they deemed the honour of their country abroad, that the suc- 
cesses of the various campaigns are chiefly to be ascribed. The effect of the 
war was to give the nation a much more military character than it had hitherto 
sustained, even in its own eyes. 
The war had hOt continued three months when the United States ruade 
an overture of peace (July, 1846). It was reïerred by the Mexican admînîs- 
tration to the national congress, and there it rested. In announcing to 
the American congress the proposal which he had ruade, President Polk 
suggested the appropriation of a certain sure as an indemnity for any Mexican 
ter:itory that might be rctained at the conclusion of thc war. In thc dcbate 
which followed, an administration rcpresentative from Pennsylvania, David 
Wilmot, movcd a proviso to thc proposed appropriation:" That there shall be 
neithcr slavery nor involuntary servitude in any territory on the continent 
of America which shall hereafter be acquired by or annexel to the Unitcd 
States by virtue of this appropriation, or in any other manncr whatsoever." 
The proviso was hastily adopted in thc house, but it was too late to receivc 
any action in the sonate bcfore thc close of the session (August). In the fol- 
lowing oession thc proviso again passed the housc, but was abandon('d by 
that body on being rejected by the senate. 
The Mexicans were reluctant to yield any territory, even that beyon(1 
Rio Grande which had bcen claimed as a part of Texas. It went especially 
against their inclinations to open it to slavery, the instructions of thc com- 
missioners being quite positive on the point that any trcaty to be signed 
by them must prohibit slavcry in the ceded country. "No prcsident of 
the United Statcs," rcplicd Commissioner Trist, "would dare to prcsent 
any such treaty to the senate." 
The result of battles rather than of negotiations was a treaty signed 
at Guadalupe-Hidalgo, a suburb of the capital. By this instrument Mcxico 
ceded the whole of Texas, New Mexico, and Upper California, while the 
United States agreed to surrender their other conquests, and to pay for those 
retained the sure of $15,000,000, besidcs assuming the old claires of thcir 
own citizens against Mexico to thc amount of more than $3,000,000 (Fcb- 
ruary 2nd, 1848). The treaty contained other provisions, some of which were 
modificd at Washington, and altered accordingly at Queretaro, where thc 
Mexican congress was called to ratify the peace. Ratifications were finally 
exchanged at Qucretaro (May 30th), and peace proclaimcd at Washington 
(July 4th). The Mexican territory--that is, the portion which renained-- 
was rapidly evacuad. Thus cnded a confiict of which the motives, the 
events, and the rcsults bave been very variously estimated. But this much 
may be historically said--that on the side of thc United States thc war had 
hot merely a party but rather a ctional character. What seciional causes 
there were to bring about hostilities we havc seen in rcla!on to th(' annexa- 
tion of Texas. What scctional issues thcre were to procecd from the treaty 
we have yet to see.à 



CHAPTER X 

CIVIL DISCORD 

[1848-1865 ,. D.] 

The Civil War, described by Mommsen as "the mightiest struggle 
and most glorious victory as yet recorded in human annals," is on( of 
those gigantic events whoso causes, action, and sequencs will be 
of t)erênnial concern to him who seeks the wisdom underlying the 
march of history.- RtODES. o 

THEpresidential campaign of 1848 was significant because of the very 
evident desire on the part of both parties to evade committing themselves 
upon the vital questions of the day. The democratic national convention 
met first at Baltimore, May 22nd, 1848. Lewis Cass of Michigan led from 
the start in the balloting, his two principal competitors being James Buchanan 
of Pennsylvania and Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire. President Polk 
received no support whatever. Cass, who was preferred by Southern dele- 
gates on account of his opposition to the Wilmot Proviso, was named on the 
fourth ballot, and General William O. Butler of Kentucky received the nomi- 
nation for vice-president. A resolution declaring that non-intervention with 
slavery in either states or territories was "true republican doctrine" was 
overwhelmingly rejected, and was taken as an expression of the general desire 
of the party to evade the slavery question. The platform adopted was sim- 
ply a reiteration of the principles declared for in 1840 and 1844. 
The whig convention met at Philadelphia on June 7th. Their choice of 
a presidential candidate was significant of their desire to follow the exanple 
of their democratic competitors. Both Clay and Webster were passed over 
and General Zachary Taylor of Louisiana, a slave-holder, whose political 
beliefs were practically unknown, was selected. The second place on the 
ticket was given fo Millard Fillmore, a former New York congressman with 
a fair record. 
In June the faction of New York democrats known as Barnburners 
met with dissatisfied representatives from several other states and named 
ex-President Martin Van Buren for the presidency. The Barnburners, 
877 
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mostly followers of Silas Wright, and including such able young leaders as 
John A. Dix, Preston King, and Samuel J. Tilden, were opposed to the exten- 
sion of slavery to the territories. Their opponents within their own party 
in New York, known as Hunkers, were led by William L. Marcy. The 
Barnburners nomination of Van Buren was ratified in August by a con- 
vention held at Buffalo. There was born the Free-soil prty, whose 
platform declared for "free soil for a free people," and against the extension 
of slavery to thc territories. With them now united the remnants of the 
Liberty party of 1844. 
The denocratic defection in New York state determined the result of the 
election. ()utside of New York the Free-soil movement drew from Taylor" 
in New York from Cass. As a result Taylor crried New York and was 
elected; that state's thirty- 
six votes in the electoral col- 
lege, where the vote stood 
163 to 127, being exactly his 
,:" ' plurality over Cass. Van 
' ,,,z, Buren received in the nation 
' 291,263 rotes, sufficient to 
,',¢2é. , prevent either Cass or Taylor 
.,,«, , from obtaining a majority of 
', ,,, the popular vote. 

ZACHAR Y TAYLOR 
Twelfth Premdent or lttt(,d Staies 

SLAVERY AND THE TERRI- 
T()RIES 

Every day i t was becom- 
ing more and more certain 
that some solution of thc 
problem of slavery must be 
reached if the Union was hot 
to be endangered. The cam- 
paign just closed had shown 
the serious disintegration of 
parties over the question. As 
the Free-soil spirit of the 
North rose, so did the pro- 
slavery aggressiveness of the 
South. The sectional lines 

of the contest were becoming 
daily more marked. 
Calhoun had introduccd in tlm senate in 1847 a set of resolutions declar- 
ing that congress tmd no constitutional power to exclude slavery from the 
territories. This ground the Southern mernbers were now disposed to insist 
u[)on. "As yct," says Woodrow Wilson, "the rel purposes of parties had 
not reached their radical stage. As yet the bolitionists with their bitter 
contempt for the compromises of the constitution, their ruthless programme 
of abolition whether with or without constitutional warrant, and their readi- 
ness for separation from the Southern States should abolition prove impos- 
sible, had won but scant sympathy frorn the masses of the people, or from 
an y wise leaders of opinion. The Free-soilers were as widely separated from 
them as possible both in spirit and in opinion. They had no relish for revo- 
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lutioa, no tolerance for revolutionary doctrine. The issue ws not yet the 
existence of slavery within the states, but the admission of slavery in to the 
territories. The obiect of the extreme Southern mea was to gain territory 
for slavery; the obiect of the men now drawiag together into new parties in 
the North was to exclude slavery altogether from the new national domain 
in the West." 
The discovery of gold in CalifornioE in Jauary, 1848, tended to bring the 
uestion to a position where a decision could hot be evaded. The unprece- 
ented rush of immigration to the gold-fields gave a popukttion of eighty 
thousand to the region by 1850. Before congress had decided under what 
conditions Californ]a should be organised s a territory she was alrcady 
seeking to be admitted as a state. The emigrants were fron all sections o' 
the country, but Northera mea and foreigners were 1,rgely in the majority. 
Presideat Taylor's policy favoured letting the new conmunities form 
their own constitutions, and decide for themselves what attitude they should 
take regarding slavery. In accordance with this policy he sent a confiden- 
tial agent to California to urge the settlers to organise and apply at once for 
admission as a state. This plan was followed, and in the fall of 1849 a con- 
stitution prohibiting slavery was adopted. When congress met in December, 
1849, President Taylor resolutely urged upon them the acccptance of his 
policy, confident that it was a s,fe solution of the perplexing problem. But 
congress, controlled by party leaders who lacked Taylor's clean-cut way of 
looking at the matter, hesitated. 

CLAY'S COMPROMISE PROPOSALS 1 
It was under these circumstances that Itenry Clay came forward, with 
the dignity of age upon him, to urge measures of compromise, tte t)roposed, 
January 29th, 1850, that congress should adroit California with ber free con- 
stitution; should organise the test of the Mexican cession without an y pro- 
vision at all concerning slavery, leaving its establishment or exclusion to the 
course of events and the ultimate choice of the settlers; slould purchasc from 
Texas her claim upon a portion of New Mexico; should abolish the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, but promise, for the test, non-interfcrcnce 
elsewhere with slavery or the interstate slave trade; ad should concede to 
the South an effective fugitive slave law. The programme was too various 
to hold together. There were majorities, perhaps, for each of its proposais 
separately, but there was no possibility of making up a single majority for 
all of them taken in a body. After an ineffectual debate, which ran through 
two months, direct action upon Mr. Clay's resolutions was avoided by their 
reference to  select committee of thirteen, of which Mr. Clay was madc 
chairman. On May 8th this committee reported a series of measures, which 
it proposed should be grouped in three distinct bills. The iirst of these-- 
afterwards dubbed the Omnibus Bill, because of the number of things it was 
made to carry--proposed the admission of California as a state, and the 
organisation of Utah and New Mexico as territories, without any restriction 
as to slavery, the adjustment of the Texas boundary line, and the payment 
to Texas of $10,000,000 by way of indemnity for ber claires on a portion of 
New Mexico. The second measure was a stringent Fugitive Slave Law. The 
third prohibited the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 
[ Reprinted from Woodrow Wilson's Division and .Reunion (Epochs of .4merican ttistory), 
by permission of Longmans, Green, & Company. Copyright, 1893, by Iongmans, Oreen, & 
Company.] 
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TItE COMPROMISE DEBATED 

This group of bills of course experienced the same diflîculties of passage 
that had threatened Mr Clay's group of resolutions. The Omnibus Bill, 
when taken up, was so stripped by amendment in the senate that it was 
reduced, before its passage, to a few provisions for the organisation of the 
territory of Utah, with or without slavery, as events should determine; and 
Clay withdrew, disheartened, to the sea-shore to regain his strength and 
spirits. Both what was said in debate and what was donc out of doors 

seemed for a tine to make agreement hopeless. 

Clay, although he abated 
nothing of his conviction 
that the federal govern- 
ment must be obeyed in 
its supremacy, although 
bolder and more coura- 
geous than ever, indeed, 
in his avowal of a deter- 
mination to stand by the 
Union and the constitution 
in any event, nevertheless 
put away his old-time im- 
periousness, and pleaded 
as he had never pleaded 
before for mutual accom- 
modation and agreement. 
Even Webster, slackened 
a little in his constitutional 
convictions by profound 
anxiety for the life of the 
constitution itself, urged 
compromise and conces- 
sion.b His position was 
clearly stated in his great 
"Seventh of March 
Speech," which proved a 
turning point in the action 

of congress, in popular sen- 
timent, and in the history o the country. "The speech produced a wonderful 
sensation," says Rhodes c, 'none other in our annals produced an immediate 
effect so mighty and striking." Yet a careful examination of the speech 
scarcely discloses , reason for the harsh rece,)tion it received at the North. 
From 1846 to 1848 the prohibition of slavery-in the territory to be acquired, 
or already acquired, from Mexico, seemed to the North of the most vital 
importance, for the latitude of the country gave reason to believe that its 
products would be those of the slave states, and that it would naturally gravi- 
tate toward them politically. By 1850, however, the situation had com- 
pletely changed. California, receiving ap extraordinary increase in its pop- 
ulation through the discovery of gold, had organised a state government and 
ad.opted a constitution which prohibited slavery. New Mexico, then com- 
pnslng parts of the later New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada, 
was by that time found to differ greatly from the Southern States as to 
climate and products, and to be economically much more closely connected 
with the North. Indeed, no longer than two months after Webster's speech 
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was delivered, a state government was formed by the people of the territory 
which declared for the absolute prohibition of slavery. " It certainly is no 
lack of consistency in a public man," says Rhodes,c "to change his action in 
accordance with the change in circumstances. To insist upon a rigid princi- 
pie when it is no more applicabJe or necessary is not good politics; yet great 
blame has been attached to Webster because he did not (in this speech) insist 
on the Wilmot Proviso."a 
Calhoun, equally anxious to preserve the constitution, but convinced of 
the uselessness to the South of even the constitution itself, should the insti- 
tutions of southern society 
be seriously ]eoparded by 
the action of congress in the 
matter of the territories, put 
forth the programme of the 
Southern party wîth all that 
cold explicitness of which he 
was so consummate a mas- 
ter. The maintenance of the 
Union, he solemnly declared, 
depended upon the perma- 
nent preservation of a per- 
fect equilibrium between the 
slave holding and the free 
states: that equilibrium 
could be main tEined only by 
some policy which would - 
render possible the creation 
of as many new slave states 
as free states; concessions 
of territory had already been 
made by the South, in the 
establishment of the Mis- 
souri compromise line, which 
rendered it extremely doubt- 
fui whether that equilibrium 
could be preserved; the equi- w,,, H, swi, 
librium must be restored, or 
the Union must go to pieces; 
and the action of eongress in the admission of California must determine 
whieh alternative was to be chosen. He privately dvised that the fighting 
be forced now fo a conclusive issue; bec,use, he said, "we are stronger now 
than we shall be hereafter, politiclly and morally." 

SEWARD AND CHASE : TAYLOR'S ATTITUDE 1 
Still more significant, if possible -- for they spoke the aggressive purposes 
of a new party- were the speeches of Senator Seward of New York and Sen- 
ator Chase of Ohio, spokesmen respectively of the Free-soil whigs and Free- 
soil democrats. Seward demanded the prompt admission of California, 
repudiated all compromise, and, denying thepossibility of any equilibrium 
between the sections, declared the common clomain of the country to De 
[ Reprinted by permission of Longmans, Green, & Company. Copyright, 1898, by Long- 
mans, Oreen, & Company.] 
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devoted to justice and liberty by the constitution not only, but also by "a 
higher law than the constitution." While deprecating violence or any illegal 
action, he avowed his conviction that slavery must give way " to the salutary 
instructions of economy and to the ripening influences of humanity"; that 
"all measurcs which fortify slavery or extend it tend to the consummation of 
violence--ail that check its extension and abate its strength tend to its 
peaceful extirpation." Chase spoke wîth equal boldness to the same effect. 
Seward was the president's confidential adviser. General Taylor had 
surrounded himself in his cabinet, not with the recognised masters of whig 
policy, but with men who would counsel instead of dictating to him. Sev- 
eral of these dvisers were Sewrd's friends; nd the president, like Seward, 
insiste(1 that Cali[ornia be admitted without condition or counterbalancing 
compromise. 
The Texan authorities, when they learned of the action of New Mexico 
in framing a constitution at thc president's suggestion, prepared to assert 
tlmir clairons upon a portion of the New Mexican territory by military force; 
tire governor of MississipIi promised assistance; and Southern members of 
congrcss who callcd upon the president expressed the fear that Southern 
«flïccrs in the fcdeml army would decline to obey the orders, which he had 
troml»tly issued, to meet Texan force with the force of the general govern- 
meurt. "Tlcn,' cxclaimed Taylor, "I will command the army in person, 
a¢l any nmn who is taken in treason against the Union I will hang as I did 
the deserters and spies at Monterey." The spirited old man had a soldier's 
instin«.tive regard for law, and unhesitating impulse to execute it. There 
wa a rirg as of Jackso in this utterance.b 
Despite tle hostility of the extremists of both sections the idea of com- 
promise eventtmlly triumphed. A state convention in Mississipii in the 
previs year had îssued an address to the people of the South proposing a 
convcntion of Southern delegates at Nashville in June. As the date set 
drew near, however, there was seen to be little intercst in it, outside Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina. The fears of the union men throughout the nation 
werc raised to a high pitch of excitement by the thought of what the assem- 
bly miglt do. But their fears proved unjustified. Delegates from nine 
states met on June 3rd. None of the border states were reprcsented nor 
were N orth Carolina or Louisiana. And instead of adopting a fiery address 
threatening disunion, it expressed a confident hope for some sort of a com- 
promisc. It lroved to be, as Rhodesc says, "not a wave, but only a ripple 
of Southern sentiment." 

DEATIt OF TAYLOR. COMPROMISE EFFECTED 

Ont very potcnt factor still remained in opposition to the measures of 
Clay's committec. And this was President Taylor himself. Neither the per- 
susion nor warnings of Clay could move hin. Ail the influence of the 
administration was exerted against the compromise. But before thcre was 
any necessity or opportunity for an open rupture the president was removed 
by death. He had imprudently exposed Limself to the sun on the 4th of 
July, illness developing in to typhoid fever followed, and on the 9th he died. 
Throughout the North and in the border states the sorrow and regret at his 
death were felt by all irrespective of party. Never a partisan in any sense 
of the word, he had accepted the whig nomination with the declaration that 
"he would hot be the president of a party, but the president of the whole 
people." He had tried courageously fo live up fo this ideal, and although 
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he could not, any more than Clay or Webster, have stayed the hand of des- 
tiny, still had he lived to finish his work his mesure of success might hve 
been greater than theirs. 
For the second time in its history the whig party had to face the situation 
presented by the accession of a vice-president who was not in accord with the 
late administration's policy. For Mill:rd Fillmore, a whig of the Webstcr 
school, like the Massachusetts statesman, was an advocate of compromise. 
He had told President Taylor privately that in case it devolved upon him to 
give the casting vote on thc Clay measures in tlm senate he should vote for 
them. The country at large did not know oflïcially what his stand would be, 
but it was felt instinctively that therc would be a reversal of policy. Clay 
saw new hope for the succcss of his schemes i tle chage i the executive. 
Seward, who knew his old rival în New York I)olitie, lamcntcd tlat "Provi- 
dence had at last led the man of lesitatio ad double opinions to the crisis 
where decision and singlencss are indispensable." 
President Fillmorc did hot tlwrt his ])arty as Tyler lmd donc, but the 
immediate reconstruction of his cabinet with WO)stcr :s sccretary of state 
left room for no doubt as to what his policy o 
rapid succession the committee's COmlronise mcasures were ()w l)shed 
through senate and housc, and at once received thc ai)lrowfi of tlc prcsi- 
dent. The compromise of 1850 was af ]ast conl)lctc.,, 
The result was to leave the Missouri conl)romisc line utouclmd -- for 
the line still ran ail of its original lcngth across thc Louisi:m i)urch:sc of 
1803--but to open the region of the Mcxican cession of l S4 to slavcry, slould 
the course of events not prevent its introduction. The sl:ve tr.'tde wts 
abolished in the District of Columbia, but thc North was cxasl)erated by the 
Fugitive Slave L:tw, which dcvoted thc wholc exccutivc power of ttc general 
government within thc frce states to thc recaDture of fugitive slaves. This 
part of the compromise ruade it certain tt:t antagoisms would be lmtly 
excited, not soothingly allayed. Habits of ccommodation and t|c mercan- 
tile spirit, which dreaded any disturbance of the grct prospcrity which had 
already followed on thc heels of the discovery of gold in Cdiforia, had 
induced compromise; but other forces wcre to rendcr it incffcctu:d against 
the coming crisis.b 

THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY 

It was while the compromise measures were before congress, while the 
nation was absorbed in watching the outcome of the grca domestic drama, 
that a treaty of great importance was signcd (April 19th, 1850) at Waling- 
ton by Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, the British nifistcr, and thc secrctary of 
state, John M. Clayton. The discovery of gold in California had becn fol- 
lowed by an unprecedented rush of population to the Pacifie Coast. Oe of 
the most frequented routes of travel lay across the Central American isth- 
mus, and already both British and American companies were sccking from 
Nicaragua permission to dig a canal from ocean to ocean through hcr terri- 
tory. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, as it was called, establishe(! a joint Anglo- 
American protectorate over any ship-canal that might be constructed across 
the isthmus, either by way of Nicaragua, Panama, or Tehuantepec. "The 
treaty," writes Rhodes,« was favourable to unrcstricted commercial inter- 
course, and was in line with our traditional policy. Yet it bas given rise to 
many disputed questions, for the United States and England drew a differ- 
ent meaning from several of its articles. Less than three years after its con- 
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clusion its provisions were severely criticised in the senate; and under the 
Pierce and Buchanan administrations it became a subject of controversy 
with England." a 

NORTH AND SOUTH IN 1850 

The abolitionists had never ceased to din the iniquity of slavery into the 
 ' i 
ears of the Amerman people. Calhoun, Webster, and Clay, w th nearly all 
the other political leaders of 1850, had united in deploring the wickedness of 
these fanatics, who were persistently stirring up a question which was steadily 
widening the distance between the sections. They mistook the symptom 
for the disee. Slavery itself had put the South out of harmonv with its 
surroundings, and still more out of harmony with the inevitable li'ncs of the 
country's development. Even in 1850, though they hardly yet knew it, 
the two sections had drifted so far apart that they were practically two 
different countries. 
The case of the South was one of arrested development. The South 
remained very much as in 1790; while other parts of the country had devel- 
oped, it had stood still. The remnants of colonial feeling, of class influence, 
which advancing democracy had wiped out elsewhere, retained all their force 
here, aggrvated by the effects of an essentially aristocratic system of employ- 
ment. The ruling class had to maintain a military control over the labour- 
ing class and a class influence over the poorer whites. It had even secured 
in the constitution provision for its political power in the representation given 
to three-fifths of the slaves. The twenty additional members of the bouse 
of representatives were not simply a gain to the South; they were still more 
a gain to the " black districts," where whites were few, and the slave-holder 
controlled the district. Slave-owners and slave-holders together, there were 
but 350,000 of them; but they had common interests, the intelligence to see 
them and the courage to contend for them. The first step of a rising man 
was to buy slaves; and this was enough fo enroll him in the dominant class. 
From it were drawn the representatives and senators in congress, the gov- 
ernors, and all the holders of offices over which the "slave power," as it 
came to be called, had control. Not only was the South inert; its ruling 
class, its ablest and best men, were united in defence of tendencies which 
were alien and hostile to those of the rest of the country. 
Immigration into tle United States was not an important factor in 
its development until about 1847. In 1847 it rose to 235,000, in 1849 to 
300,000, and in 1850 to 428,000; all told, more than two and a quarter million 
persons from abroad settled in the United States between 1847 and 1854. 
The wealth-increasing influence of such a strcam of immigration may be calcu- 
lated. Its political effects were even greater and were all in the s«tme direction. 
Leaving out thc dregs of the immigration, which settled down in the seaboard 
cities, its best part was a powerful nationalising force. It had not come to 
any particular state, but to the United States; it had none of the traditional 
preudices in favour of a state, but a strong feeling for the whole country; 
an« the new feelings which it brought in must have had their weight not only 
on the gross mass of the people, but on the views of former leaders. And 
all the influences of this enormous immigration were confined to the North 
and West, whose divergence from the South thus received a new impetus. 
The immigration avoided slave soil s if by instinct. And, as the sections 
began to differ further in aims and policy, the North began to gain heavily in 
ability to ensure its success. 
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POLITICAL TENDENCIES TOWARD DISUN]ON 
Texas was the last slave state ever admitted; and, as it refused to be 
divided, the South had no further increase of numbers in the senate. Until 
1850 the admission of  free state had been so promptly bMnccd by 
admission of a slave state that the senators of the two sections had relnained 
about equal in number; in 1860 the free sttes had tlirty-six senators and 
the slave states only thirty. As the representation in tle bouse hd changed 
from thirty-iive free-state and thirty slave-stte members in 1790 fo «»ne 
hundred nd forty-seven free-state and ninety slave-state in IS60, and as the 
electors are the sure of the numbers of senators and representatives, if is evi- 
det that political power hadpassed away from the South i 1850. If ai 
any rime the free states shouldunite they could control tle house of rel)rc- 
sentatives and the senate, elect the president and vice-presidcnt, dictate the 
N»pointment of ]udges and other federal oflïcers, md make tle ltws what 
they plesed. If pressed fo if, they could even control tle interlretation of 
the laws by the supreme court. No federal judge couhl le renoved exc'et 
by inpechment, but an act of congress could at any timc increase the hum- 
ber of .iudges to ny extent, and the appointment of tle ¢hlitional judges 
could reverse the opinion of the court. Ail the intcrests of tle Soutl dclendcd 
on the one «luestion whether the free states would unite or not. 
In circumstnces so critical a cautious quiescence nd avoidancc of 
lic attentio ws the only sale course for the "slave power," but that course 
hd become impossible. The numbers interested had bccoe too large fo bc 
subject to complete discipline; all could hot be held in cautious reserve; 
whcn an dvnced proposal cazne from any quarter of tle slave-holdig 
lines, the whole army was shortly forced up fo the advmced positions, l,;very 
novenent of the mass was necessarily aggressive; and aggressio tneant tinal 
collision. If collision came, it must be on some question of tlm riglts of 
the states; and on sueh a question the whole South would move as one man. 
Everything thus tended to disunion. 
The Protestant ehurehes of the United States had refleeted in their organ- 
isation the spirit of the politieal institutions under wlieh tlmy lived. Act- 
ing as purely voluntary assoeiations, they had been organised into govern- 
ments by delegates, mueh like the "conventions" whieh had bee evolved 
in the politieal parties. The omnipresent slavery question itruded into these 
bodies and split them. The Baptist ehureh was thus divided into a Norttern 
and a Southern braneh in 1845, and the equally powerful Methodist ehureh 
tnet the same rate the following year. Two of the four great Protestant 
bodies were thus no longer national; it was only by ea,reful mangement 
that the integrity of the Presbyterian etureh was maintained until 1861. 
The politieal parties showed the same tendeney. Eaeh began to shrivel 
up in one section or the other. The notion of "squatter sovereignty," attrae- 
tive at first to the Western demoeraey, and not repudiated by the South, 
enabled the demoeratie party to pass the erisis of 1850 without losmg mueh 
of its Northern vote, while Southern whigs began to drift in, making the 
party eontinually more pro-slavery. This eould not continue long without 
beginning to deerease its Northern vote, but this effeet did hot beeome 
plainly visible until after 1852. The efforts of the whig party to ignore the 
cÏreat question alienated its anti-slavery members in thc North while they 
id hot satisfy its Southern members. The whig losses were hot at first henry, 
but they were enough to defeat the party almost everywhere in the presidea- 
tial election of 1862.e 
. w.--vo,. UL Se L 
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WEBSTERS DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE 
Webster's tenure of the oIïice of secretary of state w marked by two 
diplontic episodes o[ something more than ordinary in terest. The first, 
which occurred in the fall of 1850, culminated în his famous Htilsemann let- 
ter, one of the most striking of all his state papers. During the previous year 
President Taylor had despatched a specialagent to Europe fo watch and 
report upon the progress of events in Hungary, where the revolution under 
Louis Kossuth w then in progress. This action had angered the Austrian 
government and a diplomaticcorrespondence ensued. Hiilsemann, the Aus- 
trian chr.qé d'irs, sent a haughty, dicttorial letter to Webster, who 
jumped at the opportunity ît gave him, and replied in a letter which termi- 
imted the controversy. In this reply which, s Rhodesc aptly says, ws 
little more than "a stump-speeeh in disguise," Webster serted the right of 
the United States, comparedwith which "all the possessions of the bouse of 
Hapsburg were but as a patch on the earth's surface," to ' watch" revolu- 
tion wherever they occurred, declared the sympathy of Ameriea for any 
people "struggling for a constitution like our own," and assured the Aus- 
trian representative that the nation had no thought now of departing from 
its tradîtional policy of keeping out of European embroilments. The letter 
was received with enthusiasm by ail parties, and possibly accomplished for 
Che moment the purpose for which Webster said he had written it  namely, 
"to toueh the national pride, and make a man feel sheepish and look illy 
who should speak of disunion." 
The other diplomatic question with which Webster was engaged was of 
a very different sort. It grew directly out of the Lopez expedition to Cuba 
in the summer of 1851. Lopez led n army of Americans and adventurers 
into the island but was taken and garroted. The capture and execution of 
some of hi American followers led to a riot in New Orleans in which the house 
of the Spanish consul was saeked and the Spanish flag torn in tatters. Spain 
at once protested, but Webster conducted the affair to a happy conclusion, 
with a promise of a military salure for the Spanish flag, and a eh indemnity, 
subsequently voted by congress. 

UNCLE TOMS CABIN 

During the summer of 1852 appeared a subtle but powerful influence 
which was to play a more important part in arousing and creating an ti- 
slavery sentiment in the North than any amount of abolition pamphlets or 
political tirades. This was Harriet Beecher Stowe's moving and pathetic 
novel of slavery, Uncle Tom's Cabin. Unquestionably overdrawn, in that it 
related as of ordinary occurrence incidents that were probably exceptional, 
its powerful and vivid portrayal of the horrors and wrongs of slavery stirred 
the sympathetic hearts of the North to their profoundest depths. Perhaps 
never has a work of fiction exerted such a wide and lasting influence. Within 
the year over three hundred thousand copies were sold. Strangely enough 
its populafity was not confined to the North alone; its sales in the South 
indicated that even in the land of slavery it was widely read. The book 
was at once dramatised and produced on the stage with unprecedented 
SUCCeSS. 
The slave-holders were not long, however, in awaking to the realisatiÇn 
that it was an increasingly dangerous menace to theîr cherished institution, 
and scores of publications of varyîng merit were rushed through the press in 
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the attempt to discredit or derby the truth of Mrs. Stowe's story. That the 
essential features of her picture were correct bas now been generally accepted. 
I t is the ground held by Rhodes,ç one of the fairest and most impartial o 
American historians, who says: "If we bear in mînd that the novelist, from 
the very nature of the art, deals in characteristics and not with average per- 
sons, the conclusion is resistless that Mrs. Stowe realised her ideal." Chan- 
ning d pithily suggests the book's tremendous influence with the remark that 
" the Northern boys who read Uncle Tom's Cabin in 1852-1858 were the 
voters of 1860 and the soldiers of 1861-1865."a 

THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW 1 
For a short rime after the passage of the compromise measures the coun- 
try was tranquil. But the quiet was hot a healthful quiet" it was simply the 
lethargy of reaction. There was on ail hands an anxious determination to 
be satisfied- to keep still, and hot arouse again the terrible forces of dis- 
fui)tion which had so startled the country in the recent legislative struggle; 
but nobody was really satisfied. That the leaders who had made themselves 
responsible for the compromise were still profoundly uneasy was soon made 
abundantly cvident to everyone. Mr. Webster went about anxiously reprov- 
ing agitatiot. These measures of accommodation between the two sections, 
he isisted, were a new compact, a new stay and support for the constitu- 
tion; and no one who loved the constitution and the union ought to dare 
to touch them.' Mr. Clay took similar ground. Good resolutions were every- 
where devoted to keeping down agitation. Party magnates sought to allay 
('xcitement |)v declaring that there was none. 
But the ]ugitive Slave Law steadily defeated these purposes of peace. 
Tle saine section of the constitution which commanded the rendering up by 
the sttes to each other of fugitives from justice had provided also that per- 
sons "lmld to ser,ice or labour in one state under the laws thereof, escaping 
ito another," should be delivered up o the claire of the party to whom such 
service might be due; and so early as 1793 congress had passed a law intended 
to secure the execution of this section with regard to both classes of fugitives. 
Apparently it had been meant to lay the duty of returning both fugitives 
from justice and fugitives from service upon the state authorities; but while 
«onsiderations of mutual advantage had ruade it easy to secure the interstate 
rendition of criminals, there had been a growing slackness in the matter of 
rendering up fugitive slaves. The supreme court of the United States, more- 
over, had somewhat complicated the matter by deciding, in the case of Prigg 
versus Pennsylvania (1842), that the federal government could not impose 
upon state officials the duty of executing a law of the United States, as it had 
sought to do in the legislation of 1793. Local magistrates, therefore, might 
decline to issue warrants for the arrest or removal of fugitive slaves. In view 
of the increasing unwillingness of the free states to take any part in the pro- 
cess, the Southern members of congress insisted that the federal government 
should itself make more effective provision for the execution of the con- 
stitution in this particular; and it was part of the compromise accommoda- 
tion of 1850 that this demand should be complied with. 
Doubtless it would have been impossible to frame any law which would 
have been palatable to the people of the free states. But the Fugitive Slave 
Act of 1850 seemed to embrace as many irritating provisions as possible. In 
[' Reprinted by permission of Longmans, (]reen, & Company. Copyright, 1893, by Long- 
mans, (reen, & Company.] 
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order to meet the views of the supreme court the whole duty of enforcing 
the act was put upon ofiïcers of the United States. Warrant for the arrest 
or removal of a fugitive slave was to proceed in every case from a udge or 
commissioner of the United States; this warrant was to be executed by a 
marshal of the United States, who could not decline to execute it under a 
penalty of $1,000, and who would be held responsible under his oflïcial bond 
for the full value of any slave who should escape from his custody; all good 
citizens were required to assist in the execution of the law when called upon 
to do so, and a heavy fine besides civil danages to the owner of the slave 
was to be added to six months' imprisonment for any assistance given the 
fugitive or any attcmpt to effect his rescue; the simple aflîdtvit of the per- 
son who claimed the negro was to be suflïcient evidence of ownership, suffi- 
tient basis for the certificate of the court or commissioner; and this certificate 
was to bc conclusive as agtinst the operation of the writ of habeas corpus. 

RE,qISTANCE AND M:ISUNDERSTANDING 

The law, moreover, was energetically and immediately put into opera- 
tion by slave owners. In some cases negroes who had long since escaped 
into the Northern states, and who had settled and married there, were seized 
upon the aflîdavit of their former owners, ad by force of the federal gov- 
ernment carried away into slavery again. Riots and rescues became fre- 
quent in connection with the execution of process under thê law. One of 
the most notable cases occurred in Boston, where, in February, 1851, 
a negro named Shadracl was rescued from the United States marshul 
by a mob composed for the most part of negroes and enabled to escape in to 
Canada. 
It was impossible to quiet feeling and establish the compromise measures 
in the esteem of the people while such a law, a part of that compromise, was 
being pressed fo execution in such a way. Neither section, moreover, un- 
derstood or esteemed the purpose or spirit of the other. "Many of the sltve- 
h.olding statues," Clay warned his fellow whigs in the North, when they showed 
sgns of restlessness under the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law, "and 
many public meetings of the ?eople in them, have deliberately declared that 
their adherence to the Union (epends upon the preservation of that law, and 
that its abandonment would be the signal of the dissolution of the Union." 
But most Northern men thought that the South had threatened chiefly for 
effect, and would hot venture to carry out half ber professed purpose, should 
she be defeated. Southern men, on their part, esteemed very slightingly 
the fighting si)irit of the North. They regarded it disdainfully as a section 
given over to a sclf-seeking struggle for wealth, and they knew commercial 
wealth to be pusillanimous to a degree when it came to meeting threats of 
war and disastrous disturbances of trade.b 

THE CAMPAIGN ()F 1852 

Such were the conditions under which the presidential campaign of 1852 
took place. The democratic convention met at Baltimore on June 1st. The 
principal candidates for the presidential nomination were General Lewis 
Cass of Michigan, Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, James Buchanan 
of Pennsylvania, who had been Polk's secretary of state, and former gov- 
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ernor William L. Marcy of New Yrk. The two-thirds rule however rendered 
the choice of any one of these candidates impossible, and on the fifth day 
Virginia pinted the way to a slutin of the problem by giving her votes to 
Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire, a mn who had scarcely been mentioned 
before the convention. He gined steadily until the forty-eighth ballot, when 
a stampede gave him the nomination. Pierce was a hndsome m,n in the 
prime of lire, who hd represented his stte in both houses of congress and 
had served a a brigadier-generl under Generl Scott in the Mexicn War. 
But, as a recent historien well sys, in none of these positions hd he won 
distinction for anything so much as for  certain grâce md candour of bearing. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, a college mate and boyhood friend, has left a pleasant 
picture of Pierce in the camp,ign lire which he loy,lly wrote in his support; 
but the novelist's epitome of the candid,te's qutlitications for the presidency 
gave little promise of any ability to tope with the ]roblems he wofld be called 
upon to solve if elected. William R. King of Alabm wts nanmd for vice- 
president. 
The whig convention which met two wccks 1,ter i the saine place 
divided in its support of President Fillmore, Webster, his secrettry of stte, 
and Generl Winfield Scott, whose slc claire o the nomiation wts his suc- 
cessful cmp,'ign in the Mexicn War. After balloting for threc days the 
Southern delegtes, who h,d at first almost un,nimously voted for Fillmore, 
threw their support to Scott, who was nominated by , m,jority vote on the 
fi[ty-third ballt. The nomination for vice-president went to William A. 
Graham of North Crolina. 
The pltforms put forward by the two parties werc signific,nt of the 
peculir politicl situation, for in addition to their r¢lin,ry declrtions of 
]rinciples bth added a strong assertion of their complete acceptnce of the 
compromise me,sures of 1850, and tteir determinatin to tke thcm as 
finoE1 settlement of the question f slavery extension. Thc dcmocratic plt- 
form went even further nd declared îr  faithful adherence to the principles 
bid dwn in the Kentucky nd Virginia Resolutions f 1798 nd 1799 as one 
of the main foundtions of its politicl creed. 
The Free-sil prty, in its convention held at Pittsburg in August, boldly 
dcnounced the shrinking cowardice f the two great parties in refusing to 
consider the question of sbvery extension a vital one, and announced their 
programme as "No more sl,ve states, no more slave territories, no ntonalised 
sl,'very, and no national legisltin fr the extradition of slaves." John P. 
Hale of New Hmpshire was named as their cndiite for the presidency and 
George W. Jli,n of Indiana for the vice-presidency. 
The campign was hot a spirited one. After the first glow of enthusiasm 
it ws chamcterised by apathy. Thousnd of whigs, repelled by both their 
party's platform nd candidtes, but sti]l not redy to unite with a third 
prt), showed little in terest in the election. The democrts, feeling them- 
selve agin united, were confident of victory. The Free-sil party did not 
muster its full strength. People felt that it was not so much a contest for 
principles as for spoils. Before election day the two gret champions of com- 
romise had passed away. Henry Clay died on June 29th, and Webster, 
roken spirited over what he felt to be a final end of all his ambitions, on 
October 23rd. Democrtic confidence proved nt to be misplaced. Pierce, 
although his populr ma.]ority was small, carried every state except four, 
and received two hundred and fifty-four electoral votes to forty-two for 
Scott. At the same time the democratic majorities were incresed in both 
houses of con:ress. The defeat was the death kne]l of the whîg party. Its 
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vacillating, wavering policy; its failure to take up boldly the cause of liberty; 
its inability to cope with national problems when it had the opportunity, had 
lost it the confidence and faith of its supporters. Before another four years 
had passed it had been supplanted as one of the great national parties by a 
party not then born--the republican. 

THE FIRST YEAR OF THE PIERCE ADMINISTRATION 

Franklin Pierce was inaugurated March 4th, 1853, the youngest man up 
to that time to assume the office of president. In his inaugural address he 
made a vigorous appeal for the Union; he assured the country of his unequiv- 
ocal adherence to the principles of the compromise of 1850, and declared 
that its provisions should be "unhesitatingly c:rried bto effect." As tle 
only portion of the compromise that called for executive action was the Fugi- 
tive Slve Act it was well understood that although it w-s not mentioncd 
by name this phrase applied to that law. His assertion that " the acquisition 
of certain possessions not within our jurisdiction" was "eminently impor- 
tant for our protection," and that his administration would not be controlled 
"by any timid forebodings of evil from expansion," was taken to point 
clearly fo the possible annexation of Cuba, which the pro-slvery men fvoured 
in order to offset the formation of new free states in the northwest. 
The new president's cabinet and diplolnatic appointments demonstratcd 
even more certainly than his inaugural address what influences guided him. 
The state portfolio was first offered to John A. Dix of New York, but his 
association with the Free-soil movement in 184; marie him an object of dis- 
trust to the Southern democrats, and William L. Marcy fimtlly receivcd thc 
appointment. The appointment as secrctary of war of Jefferson Dvis, 
most extreme of the Southern state-rights le:ders :nd one of the bittcrct 
foes of the compromise, was received with a shock by Union men of all sec- 
tions. Nor didthe selection of the shifty Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts 
bring assurance to New England and the North. The diplomatic appoint- 
ments pointed plainly toward the acquisition of Cuba. Buchanan was sent 
to England, where it was thought he might be able to overcome that coun- 
try's known jealousy of American designs on the island. The assignment of 
the Madrid mission to Pierre Soul5 of Louisiana, who had gone on record 
as a believer that Cuba might be and ought to be obtained by other means 
than purchase, was a source of annoyance to the Spanish court, and was com- 
nonly commented upon as a gratuitous insult to a friendly power. 
A noteworthy diplomatic event of the first ycar of Pierce's administra- 
tion was Secretary Marcy's vigorous as,ertion of the protecting power 
American citizenship in foreign lands in relation to the case of Mrtin Koszta. 
Koszta was a Hungarian revolutionist of 1848, who hd escaped to thc 
United States, where he had taken out his first citizenship I)apers. Return- 
ing to Smyrna on a business trip, he was there kidnapped and carried on 
board an Austrian brig-of-war, whose captain placed him in irons. Captain 
Ingraham of the American sloop-of-war Sint Louis, demanded his release 
as an American citizen, and as a compromise he w delivered, pending a 
settlement, into the custody of the French consul-general. The Austrian 
government demanded reparation for what it termed an outrage. Secretary 
Marcy, with his eye on the democratic presidential nomina, tion, set out to 
write a reply that would strike the public chord as Webster s famous Hiilse- 
mann letter had done. His judicious exposition of the American theory of 
citizenship, and his declaration of the right of the United States to afford 
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protection to those who had beeome "elothed with the national charaeter," 
as Koszt had, was received with gret favour by Americans of both prties, 
and has been sustined and followed by his suceessors in the state department. 
. It was almitted before the year was far gone by the best friends of the 
drninistration that the president needed ail the glory a vigorous foreign 
uOlicy eould bring him. For the promise of his inauguml had hot been 
lfilled. His complete laek of exeeutive ability, his deficieney in initiative 
power, his ftal indecision of chamcter, were dily proving his unfitness to 
tope with the great problems of the nation. "No one," says Rhodes,e 
"eould deny that he .had grown less by his elewtion, like. a litt|e statue on 
!y.î)ii t  hâ!êî  |l :mîcr eadane yemd?« : ï e: YtnôaUeô ! 
and there appeared to be no cloud on the horizon that could threaten its 
con tinued supremacy for a long period of time. But forces were already 
actively at work which were soon to bring it to a rude awakening. 

THE KANSAS-NEBRASKA BILL (1854 A.I).) 

Congress met on December 3rd, 1853. The message which President 
Pierce addressed to that body congratulated the country that anti-slavery 
agitation had ceased, and that both parties had agreed to uplold the com- 
promises of 1820 and 1850 by which the status of slavery appeared to be 
definitely settled on every inch of American territory. A bill for the organ- 
isation of Nebraska Territory, which was to comprise what was then known 
as the "Pltte country"---Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and Montana, 
and parts of Colorado and Wyoming--had passed the bouse at the previous 
session and had been reported to the senate. This saine bill, in which there 
was no reference whatever to slavery, was now (December, 1853) reintro- 
duced in the senate and referred to the committee on territories, of which the 
chairman was Stephen A. Douglas. On January 4th, 1854, Senator Douglas 
reported the bill to the senate in a new form, whîch must be considered noth- 
ing more nor less than a personal bid for Southern democratic support in 
the coming presidential campaign. In its new form the bill expressly pro- 
vided that any states subsequently made up out of the Nebraska territory 
should decide for themselves whether they should be slave or free states in 
entire disregard of the prohibition contained in the Missourî Compromise 
(1820). After recommitment the measure known fo hîstory as the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill was reported. It provided for two territories instead of one, the 
southern lying between 37 ° and 40 ° to be known as Kansas, the northern 
section to be called Nebraska. The bill proposed further that in extending 
the federal laws to these territories an exception should be made of that 
section (the 8th) of the act by which Missouri was admitted, "which being 
inconsistent with the principles of non-intervention by congress with slavery 
in the states and territories, as recognised by the legislation of 1850, com- 
monly called the compromise measures, is hereby declared inoperative and 
void." Thus was the Missouri Compromise, which the anti-slavery men had 
long considered an immovable bulwark in the path of the aggressions of the 
"slave t)ower" to be summarily repealed. And in îts place was to be 
adopted" the principles of "squatter or popular sovereignty" first advanced 
by Cass during the discussion of the Oregon question in 1846-1847. A final 
clause provided for the extension of ttm Fugitive Slave Law to the new ter- 
ritories.a 
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DIVISION AND IIEUNION 
No bo|der or more extraordinary measure had ever been proposed in 
congress; and if came upon the country like a thief in the night, without 
warning or expectation, when parties were trying fo sleep off the excitement 
of former debates about the extension of s|avery. Southern members had 
never dreamed of demanding a measure like this, express|y repea|ing he 
Missouri Compromise, and opening al| the terrtories fo slavery; and no one 
but Douglas would bave dared fo offer if fo them u Douglas, with his strong, 
coarse-grained, unsensitive nature, his western audacity, his love of |eading, 
and |ea(fing bo|dly, în the direction whither, as if seemed fo him, there |ay 
arty strcgth. Mr. Pîerce, if seems, had been consu|ted about the measure 
efore|mnd, and had given if his approbation, saying that he deemed 
founded "upon a sound princple, which the compromise of 1820 înfringed 
upon," and fo which such a bîll wou|d enable the country fo return.5 
Seward, Chase, Sumner, and Wade brave|y led a hand of anti-slavery sen- 
ators in o|q»osition. But their efforts were of no avai|. Northern democrats 
carried away with the idea that the new princip|e of "squatter sovereignty" 
«ould be mde to weld the democrats of all sectons together into an irresst- 
ible political ïor« that wou|d sweep the whig party from the arena of national 
politics, gave their unted support to Dougias' bill. The opposition could 
muster hardly more than a dozen voies, and the measure passed the senate 
by thirty-four to fourteen. In the bouse it was carried through by a nar- 
rower mrgin, forty-four Northern democrats refusng to support it, but was 
eventua|ly passed by a vote of 113 fo 100. President Pierce signed the 
on May 30th and if became a law. "This," says A|exander Johnston, '' was 
the greatest politica| b]under in American history." For the Kansas-Nebraska 
Açt took a vast regon, the character of whîch for over a generation had bee 
cosidered ,s fim]ly fixed as far as s|avery was concerned, "and threw it into 
te arena as a prize for which the sectons were to struggle; and the strugg|e 
always tended fo force as the only arbiter." Rhodes c calls it the most momen- 
tous measure that had ever passed congress, and his summary of ifs effects 
we|| bears out t|fis iudgment. He says, "If sea|ed the doom of the whig 
party; it caused the formation of the republcan party on the principle of 
no e×tension of slavery; if roused Lncoln and gave a bent fo hîs great politi- 
ca| ambition. ]t made the Fugitive Slave Law a dead letter ai the North; 
if caused the (]ermans to become repub|icans; if |ost the democrats their 
hold on New Eng|and; if made the Northwest repub|ican; if led to the down- 
fall of the democratic party." 

F()i(I.:IGN ]¢ELATIONS : THE OSTEND MANIFETO 
The foreign rebttions of the United States during the Pierce administra- 
tion were marked by two events that had a more or less direct bearing on 
the domestic struggle for slavery extension. On June 30th, 1854, Mexico 
and the United States exchanged ra*ifications of a treaty by which the 
southwestern boundary was finally fixed, and the United States, upon pay- 
ment of the sum of $10,000,000, gained the Mesilla valley, a district com- 
prising about twenty million acres of land in the southern part of what is 
now Arizona and New Mexico. The district, known as the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, from James Gadsden, the American minister to Mexico who negotiated 
the settlement, was scarcely fit for cultivation. But at the North the acqui- 
sition was generally accepted as an indication of the steadily growing force 
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of the idea of territorial aggrandisement, particularly in the direction 
where the regions acquired would be likely to be slave rather than free ter- 
ritory. 
The next incident showed the tendency even more clearly marked. 
Pierre Soul6, who had been sent as minister to Spain, had achieved consid- 
erable notoriety at Madrid by fighting a duel with the marquis de Turgot, 
the French ambassador, in which the latter was crippled for life. In com- 
munications with the Spanish government over the seizure by Cuban author- 
ities of the American ship Black Warrior he had, by overstepping his 
instructions, corne dangerously ne,r to bringing about a break in diplomatic 
relations between Spain ,nd the United States. However inadequately the 
American minister represented the American nation, he certainly was a fit 
representative of t[e growing desire of the South to add new slave territory 
to the United States. In the spring and summer of 1854, however, new 
developments hurried the two countries to the verge of hostilities. These 
were the indiscreet filibustering schemes of the radical pro-slnvery leaders of 
whom Governor Quitman of Mississippi was chier, which aimed at wresting 
Cuba from Spanish rule, nd its annexation as a slave state or sttes. The 
strong fecling aroused at the north by the Kansas-Nebraska Act probably 
alone prevcnted the leaders of the Southern propaganda from forcing the 
prcsident and congress into war. Bt the counsels of Secretary Marcy and 
other Northern democrats prevailed in the end, and the president issued a 
proclam:tion (June lst) warning the filibusterers that infractions of the neu- 
trality 1,ws would be punished. The arrest of Quitman who was placed 
under bonds to keep the peace, actually followed and gave assurance th,t 
the admiistration was in earnest. 
A palace revolution in Spain, the chief result of which was a change in 
iistry, leld out hopes to the friends of Caban annexation in the United 
Sttes, and l)ressure was brought fo bear on the president witl the result 
that Buchanan, Mason, and Soulé, the American ministers to England, France, 
and Spain resl)ectively, were directed to meet and discuss the Cuban ques- 
tion. They came together af Ostend, Belgium, and there, October 18th, 
1854, they drew up the report known as the Ostend Manifesto. 
The joint decision of the diplomats was that an earnest effort should at 
once bc made for the purchase of Cuba, for which they thought the sure of 
$120,000,000 would be a liberal payment. The purchase, they declared, 
would hot only be advantageous to the United States; but, in their belief, 
the Union would "never enjoy repose nor possess public security as long as 
 - s " Therefore the 
Cuba is hot embraced within ts boundare . , y argued, if 
Spain should refuse to se]l the island, the United States, proceeding on the 
"gre«t lw" that "self preservation is the first law of nature with sttes as 
well as with individuals," would be fully justified in wresting it by force, of 
arns ïrom Spnish control. 
The real purport of the manifesto was at once seen when it was made 
public some months later. To the anti-Nebraska men it seemed, says 
Rhodes,c "a recommendation of an offer of $120,000,000 to Spain to give 
up the emancipation of slaves in Cuba (then being agitated), and to accom- 
plish likewise the addition of two or three slave states to the Union. But, if 
peaceful purchase could not be effected, treasure must be wasted and lives 
sacrificed in order that slavery might extend its power." The policy set 
forth in the manifesto was indeed promptly disavowed by Secretary Marcy 
and his sharp reply was followed by the immediate resignation of Soul(!. But 
the action of the democratic party in subsequently nominating for president 
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the first signer of tlc document caused if fo be labelled in thc public mind 
as one of the cardinal sins of thc Pierce administration. 

THE STRUGGI, E 1N KANSAS 

"The Kansas-Nebraska Act," remarks Woodrow Wilson, "sowed the wind; 
the whirlwind was hot long in coming." The storm broke first in the very 
region the act had opened to slavery. Seldom had there been a case in the 
history of the nation where the charge of broken faith and violated guaran tees 
could be with so much justice brought forward. In a few short montts the 
political situation was entirely changed, and tle anti-slavery men of the 
north were dr«wn nearer togcther than they ever had been before. Greeley 
declared that Pierce and Douglas had ruade more abolitionists in three months 
than Garrison and Wendell Phillips could bave ruade in hall  century. And 
it was a characteristic of this newly cre,ted anti-slavery power that it cast 
aside the timidity that had hitherto paralysed the northern politicians of 
both great parties; and eagcrly sought an opportunity to measure strengtt 
with its southern adversaries. The ambiguity of the act gve the opportunity 
and the trial of strength took place on tie plains of Kansas with very little 
delay. 
The ambiguity of the lw lay in the fact that no provision was mde as 
to when or how the "squatter sovereigns" of the new territories sloul(l 
make thcir choice as to wtethcr they would accept or prohibit slavery. But 
N orth and South saw at once that under the circumstances the tirst on thc 
tield would h,ve a decided dvantage, ad both sections prcpared to occupy 
the dispute(| lmd. The slave-tolders were earliest on lumd, for they ha(l 
only to cross the Missouri, md in bands of a hundre(l or more they poure(| 
across the border, armed md cquipped as though for a military expedition. 
Hard on their hcels came crowds of settlers from the frec states sent out by 
the emigrant aid socicties that had sprung up in every northern state from 
Maine to Iowa almost as soou as congress had pazsed the act. In the diverse 
character of these two streams of settlers lay the secret of the ultimate tri- 
umph of the free-state idea. The slave-holders, or very much the greater 
part of them, wcre hot bona ride settlcrs at all. In entering Kansas they 
had no idea of giving up their residence in Missouri, or Arkansas, or Missisippi. 
fron which states most of them came. Their only idea was to organise the 
state and secure its admission as a slave state. They never intended to make 
it their home. The free-state settlers, on the other hand--or by far the 
ma" 
an q°rityd of themcarried their famil!es and household goods with them, 
looked forward to building homes for themselves in the new common- 
wealth. Thcy were more energetic, more intelligent than their adversaries. 
And the greater mobility of the northern industrial population aided mate- 
rially in the result. Fimdly, the spirit tiret led them on ws higher and the 
ries that bound them to their new homcs were necess,rily stronger. In the 
long run they were sure to win. 
The initial advantage, however, as might have been expected, was with 
the pro-slavery men. The law was scarcely in force ere most of the best 
land along the west shore of the Missouri had been staked out by slave- 
holders from Missouri. The first party of New England settlers was sent 
out by the Emigrant Aid Society in July. For the most part the North had 
taken up the challenge which the act contained. They intended to accept 
the new principle of popular sovereignty without more ado and, by sending 
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more settlers into the territory than their adversaries, thereby win the state 
for the cause of freedom. 
The first erriçorial governor sent out by President Pieree wa Andrew 
H. Reeder,  Pennsylvnia demoerat with 8outhern leanings, and a firm 
believer in "populr sovereignty." çhe eleetîon of a territorial delegate in 
November, 1854, ws sereely eontested by the free-sate men, and resulted 
in a pro-slave riumph with the aid of seventeen hundred Missourians, mem- 
bers of the organisations known as " Blue lodges," who erossed the river for 
the purpose of voting. 
Five thousand armed Missourians, imt)orted for election day, easily c:r- 
ried the election for members of tte territori:d legislature for the pro-slavery 
cause in M:rch, 1855. Seven moths' contact witl the lawless methods of 
thc Southern i)a.rty had revolutionised (lovern()r lCeeder's ol)inions, and mt(lc 
him an ardent free-state man. Thc new legislature unseted the few free- 
statc men who had been elected and t)roceeded fo a(lopt a code of laws, 
utterly out of tune, as Rhodesc points out, with republican government 
the nineteenth century. Thc protests of ,lefferso Davis tnd other ultra- 
southern leaders prevailed with the president, and Reeder was supcrseded as 
governor by Wilson Shannon. Meanwhilc t|e free-state men, largely rein- 
forced by new settlers, proceeded to organise an effective opposition. In 
October, 1855, Reeder was chosen unanimously as thcir delcgate to congress, 
and through their convention at Topeka they forme(l themselves into a state, 
and framed and adopted a constitution which prohibited slavery. In Jan- 
uary, 1856, Charles S. Robinson was elected governor undcr the Topek:r 
constitution. There were thus two state govcrnmerts directly opl)ose(t to 
cach other. Then followed what is known as the " W,karusa Wtrr," i wlich 
an armed attack on the free-statc capit:d, L:wrcncc, w:rs only prcveted by 
the prudence of the free-state men and the politic counsels of the pro-slavcry 
leader, David R. Atchison. 

TIIE REPUBLI('AN ]'ARTY 

The first great result of the passage of the Kansa-Nebraska Act was to 
throw political parties into an unprecedented confusion. And at the very 
first succeeding nation,'d election the majority which had put the act through 
the house was overturned. As by a comnon impulse, all "anti-Nebraska" 
men of ail prties drew away from their old :ssoeites and begm to searct 
for a common ground where they could act in unison. The ktrgest singlc 
element in this new category were whigs who naturally hesitatel to aflîliat,., 
t once with their former l«ree-soil adversaries. Their first step, thcrefore, w: 
to identify themselves with the Know-Nothings, who now, as  rccent lis- 
torian bas aptly said, " volunteered with reference to the slavery questio 
to be Do-Nothings." The American party, or Know-Nothings, as they 
were called because of their evasive replies to all questions concerning their 
membership and purposes, was a secret, oath-bound organisation I)ledged to 
oppose the nomination for office of foreign-born citizens, and to combat the 
influences of the Catholic church. It had been successful in some municipal 
elections in the east, and had ruade a fair showing of strength in several state 
elections. Its ambition now was to become a national party and take the 
place in the l)olitical world formerly occupied by the whigs. Every induce- 
ment was therefore held out to whigs to join the organisation.a 
A despcrate attempt was made to create a diversion, and by sheer dint 
of will to forget the slavery question altogether. Southern whigs for a rime 
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retained their party name, and tried to maintain also their party organisa- 
tion; but even in the South the Know.-Nothings were numerously joined, 
and for a brief slace it looked as if they were about to become in fact a 
national party. In the elections of 1854 they succeeded in electing, not only 
a considerable number of congressmen, but also their candidates for the gov- 
ernorship in Massachusetts and Delaware. Before the new house met in 
December, 1855, the Know-Nothings had carried New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Kentucky, and California, 
and had polled handsome votes which fell very little short of being majorities 
in six of the Southern States.b 
Already in 1854, however, the foundations had been laid of a new party 
that was to offer a far better opportunity for political action to anti-Nebraska 
men than could be offered by any oath-bound society, whose character, de- 
spite its cry of "America for the Americans," was in its very essence undemo- 
cmtic and un-American. In February and March, while the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill was still before congress, two meetings of whigs, democrats, and Free-soilers 
took place at Ripon, Wisconsin, at the second of which preliminary measures 
were taken for the formation of a new coalition party, the keystone of which 
should be opposition to the aggressions of the slave power. The naine 
"Republicn" was suggested as an appropriate one for thc new party. Other 
similar meetings soon followed in other parts of the North, entirely disasso- 
ciated with the Wisconsin movement. The most notable of thc subsequent 
meetings was that held at Jackson, Michigan, on July 6th, 1854. It was 
the first state convention held in the interest of the new :nti-slavcry party. 
A full state ticket was nominated, and the naine Republican, proposed by 
Jacob M. Howard, was adopted as the ofiïcial naine of the organisation. 
()hio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Vermont, state conventions of the "Anti- 
Nebrka" men were held on July 13th, the anniversary of the enactment 
of the Ordinance of 1787. In the two last named states, Michigan's lead 
adopting the naine Republicn for the new party was followed.a 
Within the first year of its existence it obtainedpopular majorities in fif- 
teen stars, elected, or won over to itself, one hundredand seventeen members 
of the house of representatives, and secured eleven adherents in the senate. 
Representatives of all the older parties came together in its ranks, in novel 
agreement, their purposes mastered and brought into imperative concert by 
the signal crisis which had been precipitated upon the country by the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise. It got its programme from the Free-soilers, 
whom if bodily absorbed; ifs radical and aggressive spirit from the Aboli- 
tionists, whom it received without liking; its liberal views upon constitu- 
tional questions from the whigs, who ccnstituted both in numbers and in 
influence its commanding element; and its popular impulses from the 
democrats, who did not leave behind them, when they joined it, their faith 
in their old party ideals.b 

THE ASSAULT ON SUMNER 

Meanwhile the affairs of Kansas had occupied a large proportion of the 
rime of congress. Feeling tan high on both sides, and the debates were 
characterised by an intense bitterness. On May 19th Senator Sumner began 
his great speech on The Crime against Kansas. It was a forcible arraignment 
of the administration and the pro-slavery leaders, but it was marred by 
intempemte language and stingng characterisations of certain democratic 
leaders, particularly Douglas and Senator Butler of South Carolina, whom he 
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likened to Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. Mthough the speech produced 
a great sensation, it is doubtful, had it hot been for its almost tragic sequel, 
whether it would have had s much woight or influence as the really toaster- 
fui arguments of Sewrd, Hale, Wade, and Collamer who preceded him. 
"The whole speech," sys Chnning,d "shows to what depth a scholar can 
descend when thoroughly aroused. The sequel showed some of the effects 
produced by slvery on civilisation." 
Two days after Smnner's speech was delivered the senator, while sitting 
in his seat in the sente chmber during a recess, w set upon by Preston 
Brooks, a South Carolina congressman and a nephew of Senator Butler, and 
before le could fise to defend himself w hammered into insensibility by 
the crushing blows from the vengeful South Carolinian's heavy cane. Sum- 
ner's iron constitution alone prevented fatal results, but it was round that 
he had sustained a severe injury to his spinal column. For three years and 
a half his seat remained vcant as a mute protest against the barbarous 
methods of the extreme Southern party. 
At once throughout the North Sumner was looked upon as a martyr to 
the cause of human liberty. Five hundred thousand copies of The Crime 
against Kasas were printed and distributed. The assault of Brooks was 
condemned as a dastardly and cowardly act by the press, he pulpit, and in 
the very halls of congress. In the South, on the other hand, Brooks was 
universally heralded as the champion of Southern rights and liberties; he 
was lauded as the chivalrous defender of his state's honour. He became the 
recipient of numerous testimonials, mostly in the shape of gold-headed canes, 
appropriately inscribed. An investigating committee of the house reported 
in favour of his expulsion, but the pro-slavery majority would go no further 
than a vote of censure. Brooks thercupon resigned his seat and was at once 
re-elected by his constituents almost unanimously. Remarks in the senate 
led to Brooks challenging Senator Henry Wilson and Representative Anson 
Burlingame to duels. The senator refused, but Burlingame, probably to 
the surprise of Brooks and most Southern membera, accepted. The duel was 
never fought, however, for when the Canadian side of the Niagara was sug- 
gested as the meeting place, Brooks took the opportunity to withdraw on 
the ground that he could hot, in the existing state of public feeling, safely 
cross the Northern States to Canada. 
Perhaps the greatest importance of this unhappy affair lay in its influence 
on politics; for, as Senator Wilson ! points out, " it entered largely into the 
presidential campaign that soon commenced and became one of the battle- 
cries of freedom and of the new party that then appealed for the first time 
for the suffrages of the nation." 

«« BLEEDING KANSAS  

While congress was busy debating the Kansas situation in the spring of 
1856, the problem was taking on a tnore serious aspect in Kansas itself. Both 
sides realized that open civil war was imminent and prepared aeeordingly. 
Among the new ïree-state immigrants came a eolony from New Haven, armed 
with Sharpe's rifles, supplied them largely through the energies of Henry Ward 
Beeeher, whenee these fire-arms beeome known by the name of Beecher's 
Bibles. From the South eame Colonel Buford with a well-trained band of 
fighting men who looked upon serviee in Kansas as a erusade. At the sug- 
gestion of Leeompte, the pro-slavery ehief justice of the territory, the grand 
jury round indietments for treason against ex-Governor Reeder, Governor 
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Robinson of the free--s(ate g()vernnent, a.nd (;lonel ,Jantes Lane. Robinson 
was arbitrarily arrested ai Lexingon, Missouri, on his way east. Reeder 
(,scaped in disguise. 
On May 21st--the (lay bef()r(' Brooks' attaek on Sumner--the United 
States marshal, Donahlson, with t,h( bands of At(.hison, Buford, and String- 
f(,llow, which 1,(, had enrolled as a posse to carry out his commands, swooped 
(lown upon L:«r(,n(.e, confis(.,at(,d cannon, arns, and ammunition of th(' 
free-state s(,t(l(,rs an(l (lestroy(d printing offices, hotels, and private residences. 
The coincidence of this attack with the assa.ult on Sumner aroused the spirit 
of the North as nothing else had donc, and the determination to make Kansas 
a free state was greatly strengthened. In Kansas the feeling of dismay among 
free-state men that followed the sack of tteir capital gave way to a renewe(t 
«let(,rminati«m to win, in which, with nmny, the idea of rctaliation or revenge 
was ,ot wanting. Prin(.ipal am()ng thosc wto were moved to action by the 
('vents at Lawrence was John Brown, "a zcalot ()t" the Covcnanting or Cron- 
w(.llian st:I)" Goldwin Smith9 calls him, wl() had settle(t at ()ssawatomie 
with his two sons. Br«)wn was an ascctic and fanatic of an extreme tyl)('. 
He }la(t long })roo(led over the wrongs of slavery. Drawing his inspiration 
t'ron lhe ()ld Test:mmn, te took as his favourite text t}(' deelaration that 
"wittut the shedling of bloot thé,re is no renission of sin." Imbued witl 
the l«ternfination of killing a number of pro-slavery adherents, equal to the 
,umber- rive as he eounl,d if  who hal already lost their lives in lhe free- 
state emse, he organised a secret retaliatory expeliti(m whieh he led into 
the Pott:w«ttonie wlley, and there earrie(l out his purpose by a series of 
Irutal urtlers, tlat goes ly the hante of the "Pottaw(ttomie massacre." 
Witl(ul, attendri)ring to justifv tlese atroeities Rhodes ç points out that "we 
shoult lmsitat, bet'ore easu;'ing the saine conlematitm to the doer and tle 
!,,(1. ,lolm Brtwn's (od w:ts the God of Joshua and Gi(l(,on. To him, as 
l them, se(,ned lo colne the wor(l to go out and slay the enenies of his cause." 
'rira outrage was d('nouneed by both parties, and the free-state men were 
ttuick t( (lisaww any emne(.lion or sympathy with its perpetrators. But the 
rires already kindled cull not t)e stayed, and at once Kansas was in all the 
htrrrs of a blotdy civil war. The whole territory armed for the fray. Guer- 
illa l:tnls of toth p«trties wa(tered «ver the country, laying waste the settle- 
enls an(l tighting whenev«,r tht,y met. The free-stat legislature whieh met 
at I'1)'1« o ,luly 4th was dispersent by (',olonel E. V. Sunmer with a body 
ot" fetteral troops. 
l,'»ur days earlier tlc majority of the speeial eongressional committee 
sent to invt,stigaIe the situation în the terrilory reported that the pro-slavery 
eleetions had been earried by fraud, reeomt,ended that neither party's dele- 
gates should be seatett, antl deelaring it as lleir opinion that the Topeka 
constitution embodied the will of a majority of the people. Throughout the 
summer of lS56 the civil war eontinued unabated. Governor Shannon, des- 
pairing of ever bringing order out of the chaos and disgusted at the attitude 
of the pro-slavery party whom he had sought to aid, resîgned. Late in August 
his place was filled by the appointmenc of John W. Geai, a Penylvania 
tlemoerat, with a record for gallantw in the Mexiean War. Governor Geary 
was by far the ablest exeeutive yet sent to the territo. He at once set 
limself to the task of establishing order; he dealt harshly with all breakem 
ot' ltw irrespeetive of party. By the end of September he was able to report 
to Washington, "Peaee now reigns in Kansas." 
But an inIartial adminîstration was the last thing in the world the pro- 
slavery men in Kansas wanted, and belote another month had passed they 
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were denouncing hm on every si(le, sonne going to thc length of threatenng 
asgss[nRt.ion. The clamour for his removal extended over the enfire South. 
Finally, when Geary Imd corne t,o the concluio tlmt he wg not ing sup- 
ported by the dministmtion, he resiKned in disust. 

The presiden(ial (.tlpaign wlfi«l Ol),ncd whih, (l(, bloody struggle in 
Kansas was at its height was a four-cornered cont,est. The first party fo place 
a presidenfial ticket in the field was the American, or "Know-Nothing, tle 
national convention of whieh assembled at Philadelphia, Februa 22nd, 
1s56. Ex-President Filhnore was named for president an(l Androw J. Donel- 
son of Tennessee, an adopted son of Andrew Jtwkson, for vice-presiden. A 
llatform already prepared by the national eouneil of tle org«nisation was 
1)resented to the convention. In this an attempt was la(te to (tivert atten- 
tion from the slvery question, and by the simple process of ignoring it con- 
fine the issues to the organisation's favourite theme of the exclusion of foreign 
and un-nerican influences. A minority of Northern delegates, after attempt- 
ing to secure :t positive declaration on slavery rcfed to take part in the nomi- 
nations and withdrew. 
On the saine day met the first nali()nal convention of the new republican 
party. Delegates from twcnty-three states, I)ursuant to a (.ail of sevcral 
stat.e organisations, assembled at Pittsburgh, and after ttdopting a ringing 
:d(lress written ])y Ih'nry J. Raymond, declaring for a frec Kansas, and the 
exclusion of slavery from all the tcrritories, issue(l a (.al] for a nominating 
(.onvention to nect at Philadelphia, on June 17tl following. 
Thc dcmoeratic convention met at Cincinnali on .lue 2nd. Avai]abîlity, 
rather than personal prefcrences, decide(1 the nominttions. Southern dele- 
gates largely favoured the renomination of Pierce, or the s(,lection of I)ouglas, 
but the assault on Sumner and the attack on Lawrence ha(1 aroused l he dis- 
trust of many Northern democrats, and th(,re was an cri(lent disinclination 
to go before the country with either of the two men who were generally held 
to be directly responsible for thesc outrages. A strong Northern sentiment 
favoured the nomination of Buchanan who had been out of the cotry as 
minister to England and was supposed to be uncommitted to a.ny particular 
course in Kansas. The additional advantage of his hailing from a doubtful 
state which it was of the hihcst importance to carry, cast the balance in his 
favour and, after the Dougms men had declarcd for him, he was nominated 
on the seventeenth ballot. John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky, as thc rcpr 
sentative of the slave-power, was namcd for ce-president. The platform 
adopted containcd a strong declaration of the pary's dcvotion to and accep 
ance of the principles contained in the compromise of 1850 and the Kansas- 
Nebrak Act. Finally, aftcr insisting that there were "questions coecd 
th the foreign policy of this country which arc inferior to no domestic 
questions whatevcr,"  hope was exprcssed that the influence of the United 
States might be ruade paramount in the gulf of Mexico, and the declaration 
made that this cotry ought to control thc routes of inter-oceanic travel 
cross Central America. 
The republican convention came together at Philadelphia on June 17th. 
Delegas were present from a the Northern statcs and from Delaware, 
Mawlnd, nd Kentucky. In spi of an unusual unanimity in political 
beliefs the effort to secure a fit presidential candidate proved a far from easy 
msk. William H. Seward, who was probably the best representativ of the 
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principles for which the party stood was not as yet in thorough accord with 
the party organisation and hesitated to lead what he considercd, as at best, 
a very forlorn hope. Sahnon P. Chase, who next to Seward would have been 
the ost acceptable candidate, was passcd over on account of his Free-soil 
r,cord, which it was feared would repcl old whig votcrs. Before the con- 
vention met  strong movement had been started in favour of the nomination 
of John C. FrSmont, a son-in-law of Senator Benton of Missouri, who ha(1 
won distinction :s an explorer and, after playing an active part in the conqwst 
(f California, tmd rêprescnted that state f()r a few months in the United Statcs 
schiste. Thc f«wt that he had already becn nominat¢;d by the seceding Know- 
Nothings was urged in his bchalf. With Seward and Chase practically elimi- 
mt(,(l, tis nomination was now casily acc()mplishcd. William L. Dayton of 
N(,w Jcrs«,y was named for vice-prcsident. In a bricf but emphatic platform 
h(, t)arty dc('l,'red th,t it dcnied "thc au(hority of congress, of a territorial 
l«'gislature, of any individual or :ssociation of individuals to give legal exist- 
(,n(.e t()slavery in any Wrritory of the Unit(,d St:ttcs, while the present con- 
stiuti()n shall bc maintaincd." The administration t)olicy in Kansas was 
(l(,noun(.,d and the dcmand mmlc that the territory be imm(,diately admilte(t 
as a free state. The ()stend Manifesto embodying "the highwayman's 
ilmt miglt makês right," was characteriscd as a sh,'tme and dishonour to 
Amcri(.an diplomacy. A transcontinental railroad and river and harbour 
imt)rovcnmnts were urgcd. 
The l:tst convention to meet was that of the remnants of the old wlig 
1)arty, which assembl(,d at Baltimore, September 17th, and endorsed 
noninations of Fillmorc and Donelson.a Thc canvas whicl followed 
an cxtraordinary one. It. was sluggish enough in thc South, where th(, only 
«a(ti(|«ics were Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Fillmore; for Mr. Buchanan had 
sul)t)ort of th(, entirc slaveholding interest, and of all who wcrc concern(,d 
t'()r the nmin(nance of the political power of the slavcry system. But in 1le 
N ()rth the rcpublicans con'clucted a canvass rivalling that of 1840 in enthusias 
.'n(! ha'ing behind it what the "hard cider" campaign l:tcked- a deiinite 
()ral i)urpose and a clearl, undêrstood policy. Grcat political clubs were 
()rtz:nis(,d, which marched from place to pl:ce visiting each othcr, uniform(,d 
a(! [)(aring torches. Immense public meetings were held, and the Northern 
l('art was tired as it had never been before. Nevcrthêless the r('I)ut)lican 
('anvass was destined to end in defeat, although the earlier electi()ns of 
Ils(, autunn indicated a republican victory. In Vermont more th«tn thr(,e- 
f()rtls of the rotes were republican; and Maine, which had becn carried in 
155 l)y a fusion party of democrats and "straight" whigs, was now carri(,d 
by ils(, r('publicans by almost cighteen thousand majority. But thc Octobêr 
(h'cios were unfavourable; for, while Ohio gave a rcpubli(.an majority, 
In(tiana was lost, and Pennsylvania gave the democratic candidates on thc 
stat( ticket a majori{y over the republican and whig vote combined. "Thc 
Quakers did hot conm out," it was said, but all who coul(| read the signs of 
the time knew that the election was lost for the republicans.h 
Buchanan and Brcckinridge reccivcd 174 electoral rotes, as against 114 for 
Fr(mont and 8 (Dclaware) for Fillmore. But although defeated the sur- 
prising strength shown by the republicans with an acknowledgedly weak 
candidate was startling, and bodêd ill for continued democratic succcss, 
when once the movement .was full grown. Fr5mont's popular vote was 
1,341,264, while Buchanan's was only 1,838,169 and Fillmore's 874,534. 
But from a sectional point of view the result was most significant, for the 
republicans carried every Northern state but New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
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Indiana, and Illinois, and their vote in these states was large enouh to cau 
thcm to be considered doubtful in any future contest. The ('anp:aign mark(,(l 
t,he final disappearance of thc whig and "Know-Nothing" t)arli«,s. H(nce- 
f()rth the real struggle was to be between the dem«)(,r:ttic an(l r(,tmI)li(.an 
parties, which grcw evcry day lcss national and more s(,ctionalis(,d in charactcr.a 

THE DRED-SCOTT DECISION (1857 A.D.) 1 

A brief struggle brought the business of the country out of the financia] 
diflïcultics which prevail(d for sone u()nths in 1 S57; I)at th(, strain of politics 
was not so soon remove(t, and a (l,cision of l lin sut)r(ne ('ourt n()w hurricd 
lhe country forward towards thc intinitely gr(,atcr ('risis ()f civil war. Drcd 
Scott was the negro shve of an army surge()n. I[is m«tst(,r ht(l ttken him, 
in the regular course of military service, fron Miss()uri, Iris hone, first into 
the state of Illinois, and then, in May, 1836, to Fort n(lling, on the west side 
of the Mississippi, in what is now Minnesota; aftcr wli(.l, i 1838, he had 
returned with him to Missouri. Slavery was l)rolfil)itd 1)y st:tre law in 
Illinois, and by the Missouri Compromise Act of 1820 in tl, lerritorv wcst of 
t tc Mississippi; and aftcr returning to Missouri tte (,gr«)cndcaçur(d to 
ol)tain his liberty by an appeal to the courts, on th(  groud 
in a free state had operated to destroy his mast(r's riglts (ver in. 
«()(rse of appeal the case rcached the supremc court of t]c i'nite(1 States. 
The chier, if not the only, question at issue was a qu(stion of j'is(liction. 
Was I)r(d Scott a citizen within the meaning of the costituti(); ]:t(l he ha(l 
any rigliful standing in the lower courts? To this question 
a (te('i(lç, d negative. The tcmporary residcn('e of the negr()'s iaster in Illin()is 
a(l Minnesota, in the course of his ocial duty an(t witlout :tly it('ntion 
to (.tmnge his domicile, could not affect thc status of thc s:ve, :tt ay r:lt(,, 
:fter his r«turn to Missouri. Ho was not a «itizcn of Misso('i in ti( (.()nstitu- 
ti()n:l s(ns(, and could have tlerefore no standing in thé" l'el,ra] (,ors. But, 
tis qu(stion (le«i(t(d, the majority of the ju(tges (li(l n()t tlik i t «»l»ilcr «ticctts 
to gç) further, and argue as to the m('rits of the corse r('g:tr(ling tt(, status of 
sl:tv(,s :(l the authority of congr('ss over slavery in tt( t(,rrit()ri(,s. Tb(,y wcrc 
()t' th(, opinion that. notwithsi,an(ting th(' f:t('t tiret th(' c(mstit,uti(n Sl)ok( 
sl:ves a,s "persons h(l(l to servi('e and lai)out," e ()f (le African race, 
vi(,w of thc fact of their bon(l:tge from the first in this country, xv(,re hot 
regar(t((t as persons, but only as property, by the constitutit)n ()f tlc lbited 
St:l(,s; that, as property, they wcre prote('ted fr()m hostile 
the part of congrcss by the express guar:mt(cs of thc ('onstituti()n its(,lf; an(t 
that congress could no more lcgislatc this form of I)rOl)(rty out of tlo t('rri- 
tories than it could exclude property of any oth(r i(t, l)ut must 
to cvery citizcn thc right to carry this, as he migtt carry tll oth(,r forns of 
propcrty, whcre he would within the territow sul)ject to congress. 
legislation, therefore, known as the Missouri Compromise was, in tt)eir ju(tg- 
nent, unconstitutional and void. 
The opinion of the court sustained the whole Southern claire. Not even 
the exercisc of squatter sovereignty could havc thc count(mnce of law; 
congress must protcct cvery citizen of the country in ('arrying with him into 
the territories propcrty of whatever kind, until such tie as tl(, territory in 
which he scttled should becomc a state, and pass beyond the direct jurisdic- 
[ Repfinted by peission of Lonans, Green, & Company. Copyright, 1893, by - 
mans, Green, & Company.] 
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tion of the federal government. Thosc who wcre scekîng to prcvent thc 
extension of slavery into thc territorics werc thus stigmatiscd as sccking an 
illegal object and acting in dcspitc of thc constitution.b 
From the opinion of thc majority justiccs Curtis and M(.Lean dissentcd, 
the former in an opinion of great power dcclaring that ho did not consider it 
"to be within the scope of the judicial power of the majority of the court to 
pass upon any question rcspecting the plaintiff's citizcnship in Missouri, savc 
that raised by the plca to the jurisdiction." 
The imme(liate effc(:t of the cxtraor(linary decision was political rather 
than judicial. The South, seeing in it an endorsement, by the highest judicial 
tribunal in thc land, of the theories long bcforc advanced t)y Calhoun th:tt it 
was thc duty of congress to protcct slavery in thc tcrritorics, assumcd a bolder 
and more truculent attitu(lc than ever. The North, stunncd at first by the 
blow, gradually came to realise that i t rcally helped to clarify and simplify 
the great issue before thc people. "By this prcscntation of the iniquity (of 
slavery) naked and in its most rcpulsivc form, Tancy [chier justice] did no small 
harm to the party which he intcnded to aid," writes Goldwin Smith,g who 
further charactêrises the judgment as "a gr:ttuitous aggression and an insult 
to humanity." More, radical opinion declarc(t th,t by thîs decision thc supreme 
court had abdicatcd its functions and sullicd its erminc by dcscending into 
the political arena. Lincoln voicc(l republican opinion whcn he declarcd: 
"We know the court that ruade it bas often overruled its own decisions, and 
we shall do what we tan to havc it ovcrru]e this. Wc offer no rcsistance 
to it." Douglas round satisfaction in the fact that the Missouri Compronisc, 
which his Kansas-Ncbraska Act rcpealed, was now hcld to be unconstitutional, 
and he and his Northcrn democratic supporters generally accepted thc ju(lg- 
me,rit with a satisfaction that blinded itsclf to the fact that it also rcndered 
thcir favouritc thcory of "S(luattcr sovcreignty" a dead lctter. 

TIIE LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION 
The character of the a(lviscrs with whom President Buchanan surrounded 
hinsclf was rightly t,ken at thc North to indicate that the new administra- 
ion would bc dominatcd by and run in the interests of the pro-slavcry party. 
(ieneral Cass, who acccptc(t the state portfolio, was understood to be but a 
tigur(,head, as Buchanan would direct his own foreign policy.  was expccted 
Howcll Cobb, apl)ointed secretary of thc treasury, became thc master-spirit 
of the administrtion. 
The Kansas ¢luestion was still a pressing one. Governor Geary had 
resigned on the very day of Buchanan's i.auguration. The president at once 
appointed as governor his life-long friend, Robert J. Walker of Mississippi, 
who had been secrcta of the treury in Polk's cabinet. Walker was him- 
self a slavholder and his appointment was hailed with delight by the South. 
With the president's promise to uphold him in dealing justly with both parties 
he began his ministration full of hope. Before he had been in the territory 
a month he realised that threfoths of the population were of the free- 
sta party and his high sense of honour ma(le m at once determine to refuse 
to be an instrument in subverting or nullifyi the popular will. The fre 
sta party refused to take part in the election of delegates to a constitutional 
convention held on Je 15th, 1857, and as a result only pro-slavery delegates 
were chosen. This convention, sembling at Lecompton in September, 
nade short work of framing the notorious instrent known as the Lccompton 
Constitution, with prosions for the establishment and safeguarding of slavery. 
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Governor Walker had promise(|, relying on thc word of Buclmnan, that 
ay constitution framed should be submitted  a vo of the people, and 
therefore declared himsclf against a movement presently set der way by 
{hc ultra-Southern leaders to adroit Kmsas at once undcr the pro-slavcry 
Lecompton C()nstitution. ttis subse(luent action in refusing to nction 
flagrant frau(ls in the October clections gave the frestate party for the first 
rime control of the legislature, and aroused the fuw of the prslavory mon 
who now began () oxort at Washington the saine influence that had already 
(lernined tle :,ull,oriiy of governors Reeder an(! Geary and ma(le of the 
(,:rnest free-stat,o a([vocates. 
In or(ler to al«, a ])r(,tence ()[ fair ])lay the Lecompton convention now 
roassenl)le(l an(l ma[c tire pro])ostcrous proposal to submit to the people not 
thc constitution llwy ha(l fr:(,(1 but (,r(,ly the (luestion of its adoption 
"with slavery" or "without s]nvcry." This was (Ione. Again the frec- 
state voters rcfused to go to ttm 1)olls, and the constitution was adopted 
"with slavery" by a, large majority. Thercupon the territorial ]egislature 
with its free-state nmjority, stfi)mitte(1 the ontirc constitution to the people 
who rejecte(t it by a large majority, the pro-slavcry nwn this time refraining 
i'rom voting. 
Finally, on February 2(1, 1858, Presi(tent Buchanan, who ha(I by this 
tine fallen under tlm spell of the pro-slavery lemlers as complete]y as Pierce 
had (loe, sent the I:ec<)mI>ton Constitution to congress with a special message 
rging that Kansas t)e a(lnitted und<,r it. The presi([ent's action gave an 
Ol)l)ortunity to Stephen A. Doug]as which he, great]y to the cr(,(lit of his 
rel)utation as a consis ('t sta,esman rath<,r than a truckling politician, a«eel)te(l 
l)ol(l]y. Four years belote, in the hope of winning Soutlwrn support to help 
hir to the presi(len('y, he h:td sacrifice(l his reputation for sincerity and inde- 
]en(len<.(,. IL had all g<)ne for naught. Now he stoo(l out boldly, and truc 
t( his prilcii)les of po])ular sovcreignty, refused to consent to force any sort 
()f a constitution q»on the people of Kansas. The stand of Dougla ma<le 
ig for(ver in]>ossit)]e for him to secure  nomination at Southem hands, but 
it wo for hi again (he undispute(l position of leu(ter ()f the Northern democ- 
racy. Tte i:econl)t()n (onstitution, (h<)ugh approve<l by the senate in spite 
of Douglas, was <lefea/ed in the bouse through the combination of his followers, 
now known as the "anli-Lecompton" (lemo('rats, with the republicans. 
Attempls at compromise faile<t and after the Lecompton Cotitution, in 
accor<lan('e with the ternes of the Englisb bill, had again been rejeeted by tle 
w»ters ()f Kansas a, the polls (August 2nd, 1858), the South at length reluc- 
tantly al>andone(l thc attenpt to nmke Kansas a slave state.a 

THE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATE (1858) 

The elcctions of 1858 showed a formidable gain in strength by the republi- 
cans, and bore an ominous warning for thc democrats. Everywhere the 
republicans gained ground; even Pennsylvania, the prcsident's own state. 
vcnt against the administration by a heavy vote. The number of republicans 
in the senate was increased from twenty to twenty-five, from ninety-two fo 
a hundred and nine in the bouse; and in the latter chamber ley wcre to be 
able to play the lea(ting part, since there were still twenty-two "Know-Noth- 
ings" in the house, and thirteen "anti-Lecompton" democrats, the followers 
[ t{eprinted by permission of Longmans, Green, & Company. Copyright, 1898, by Long- 
mans, Green, & Company.] 
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of Senator Douglas. Douglas himself was returned with difficulty to his 
scat in the senate, and his canvas for re-eleetion had arrested the attention 
of the whole country. The rcpublicans of Illinois ha(t formally announced 
that their can(lidae for the senate would l»e Abraham Lincoln, a man whose 
cxtraordinary native sagacity, insight, and capacity for debate had slowly 
won for him great promnence in the state, first as a whig, afterwards as an 
anti-Nebraska man and republican. Lincoln and Douglas "took thc stump" 
tog(,ther, and th(, gr(,at (lel»ates between them which ensued both won for 
Linc»ln a nation:d relntalion and defin(,{t the issues of the party struggle 
perhal)S notlîng l,ss lr:tmatic could lmve detind ttwm. In Lincoln's mind 
those issues were «l,ar-cut enough. "A house divil,d against itself," he 
(l(,('lm,(1, "c,mn()t statut. I t)elieve this government cannot endure hall 
sltve :t**(l hall fr(,e. I (lo not expect the bouse t() fall, bt, I exI)ect it will 
cease fo t>e divi(l¢,(l. It will become ail o(' thing or all the other." He 
force(t ])o@as u])on the dilenmt crea1<,d for lfim bv tte Dred-Scott decision. 
What be(.ane of the <l(wtrine <»f I)oi>ular sovereign@ if the lwople of the terri- 
Iori,s ¢'ofl<l mt interf<,re with slavery util they came to frame a state con- 
stituti«m? Slvery couht hOt exisI» replied I)(uglas, wiIhout local legislation 
< sus/aih it; unfriendlv l<,gislation w<uld laml)er ald kill il alost as effect- 
utlly as I>(sitive t>rohib]tion. A int'erior legislature certainly cannot do what 
il is hot within the I><w('r of eongress t« a<.('Onl>lish, was ]:incoln's rejoinder. 
The sttte e!(,('Ii(ms wenl for t l(, demo<.rats, and Mr. Douglas was returned 
to the seImI,(,: lmt Ifin('oln had ruade him an it)ossit>le presidential candi<tate 
for the S<mthern den<«rtts in 1860 bv for<.ing him to deny to the South 
full benefits of the Dred-ScotI decisioî.b 

JOIIN BH()WN RAID 
The news flashed over the wires t'foin 'irinin on the morning of Octob«r 
17th, 1859, caused a cry «)f horror to go ut) t'ro every section of the union. 
A snmll army of tbolitionists and free negroes, the report said, had raised 
lhe standttrd of revolt in the Old Dominion and seized the federal arsenal at 
llarper's Ferry. The slaves of k'irginia, according to the report, were rising 
against their masters and flocking to tle standard of i'rcedom. At the North 
lhe n(,ws crt,at¢,d thc nost intense ex('itement. Throughout the South the awful 
tlmught that : slave insurrection, so long feare(1 and so fearfully dreded, had 
at lenglh ('ne, lrown,d out reason. Exeited imagin:ttion pi(.tured the 
tlevast:ttion of tr«q»erty aml lxomes, tlw nameless horrors to whieh the women 
and elfildren woult lt, sul),iectt'd, the destruction indeed of the whole structure 
of Southcrn soeielv. The earlv reports proved to be greatly exaggerated. 
Jt»hn Brown, knm:n alrea(ty t'¢ his bloody eXlloits in the free-state cause in 
Kansas, had ontert'l th village of Itarl»er's Ferry on the night of Oetober 
16th with a score of fillowers, including four of his own sons; had there seizel 
the United Stat,s arsenal, and had xa¢le prisoners of the guards and several 
citizens who haut fallen into his hands. The slaves, even in the immediat,e 
neighbourhood were apparently ignorant of his intentions, and remained 
quietly on their plantations. At daytweak the country people and villagers 
had risen and eompelled lfin to shut himself and his eompanions up in the 
arno. In the desulto, firing several had been killed on either side. The 
arriva of a militia eompany from Charlestown, and a detaehment of United 
States marines under Colonel Robert E. Lee, rendered the retreat of Brown 
impossible, and he retired to the engine-house in the armory yard, where he 
prepared to sell his lire dearly. The next morning Lee's marines battered 
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down the door of the engine-house with a ladder and after a severe struggle 
succeeded in capturing Brown and his rive remaining followers. 
Brown was given a fair but hasty trial at Charlestown, and was found 
.guilty of treason, of conspiring and advising slaves to rebel, and of murder 
n the first degree. He was scntenccd to be hanged, and the sentence was 
carried out on December 2nd following. Brown's manlinea, his unquestion- 
able sincerity and belief in the righteousness of his cause, and the Christian 
fortitude with which he net his end aroused the admiration even of his enemies. 
At the North wides]read sympathy for thc doer was tcmpered somewhat by 
agreement as to the mwlessness of the deed. In the light of subsequent events, 
however, Brown's act was magnified to heroic proportions; he came to be 
looked upon as the protomartyr of the cause of ncgro frecdom, and "his soul 
marching on" became an inspiration.a 

SCHOULERS ESTIMATE OF JOHN BROWN I 

John Brown w,s no C:esar, no Cromwell, but a plain citizen of a free 
republic, whom distressing events drove into , f:matieism to cxeeuM purposes 
to which he was incompetent. He deteste(| slavery, and that detestation 
led him fo take up arms hot only against slavery but against, that public 
opinion which was slowly formulating how best to eradicatc it. Woe to the 
conquered. The North ruade no appeals for that clemency which slaveholders 
had alone to consider. Brown had not been lenient to masters, nor were 
masters bound to be lenicnt to him. And yet Brown was an cnthusiast, and 
not a felon; the essence of his crime was unselfish. Like the Frcnch country 
maiden who went to Paris to plunge her dagger into a bloody ruler's heart, 
he meant to rescue good morals from the usurpation of human laws. Corday 
fulfilled her solitary plan because it was re,sonable; John Brown failed in 
his plan because it was unresonablc: but both, as actors and martyrs, flash- 
ing upon the world's attention like new metcors, lcft cxamplcs of self-sacrifice, 
the one upon thc guillotine ,-tnd the other upon the gallows, which  people 
could not refrain from cxalting. The virgin damsel of grace and bcauty, and 
the grim old man of sixty, stern and sanguinary, who led on his sons, take 
equal hold of posterity's imagination; of cach ont it has been said by acute 
observers that the immedia effect of thcir decds was injurious to politics; 
and yet society in thc long centurics is stronger for being thus taught that 
despotism over fellow men is not safcly hedged in by uthority. Brown's 
stalwart, unique, and spectral figure led on, grotesque but tcrribly in earnest, 
the next rime Virginia's soil was invaded- not, however, for executing any 
such unfeasible scheme of making thc slaves their own avengers, but to api)ly 
the war powers of the nation against disloyal masters.i 

THE NOMINATING CONVENTIONS OF 1860 

The divergence of North and South in population, wealth, and resources 
was growing greater every year. The political preponderance of the North 
was also increasing. Since Buchanan's election two new free states had been 
admitted to the union, Minnesota in 1858 and Oregon in 1859. As the time 
for naming presidential candidates drew near everyone recognised that more 
than ever before the coming campaign was to be a battle of the sections. 
The convention of the democratic party assembled at Charleston, South 

[z Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company. Copyright, 1894, by James Schouler.] 
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Carolina, April 23rd, 1860, the delegates realising fully tht thcy rnight be 
called uP0n to decide questions momentous alikc to their party and t the 
nation. The bold stand taken by Douglas against thc cherished policy of 
the pro-slavery party in Kansas, and the subsequent dcath of ont of his 
principal supporters, Senator David C. Broderick of California, in a duel with 
a pro-slavery politician, had aroused the courage and spirit of Northcrn 
dcmocrats as noyer beforc. They were preparcd, for almost the tirst rime 

A BItAIIAM LINCOLN 
(1809-1865) 
Sixteenth Prcsdvnt of United tates 

in th('ir history, fo 
assert their rig}ts 
refuse longer to be 
nade the tools of tle 
slave power. Eigtt 
tays were Slwnt in 
wrangling over a plat- 
t'or. The Southern 
lelegates insisl¢,(I on 
Ironouneing for the 
l,r¢-slavery theorie 
advaned in tte I)rel- 
Seoir ¢te«isi¢n. The 
t,v¢,r, refused t¢ do 
i lle Soulher 
mll for Cul,a a- 
n¢,xalion and for the 
re]eal of leisla 
in I1,, North intemh,l 
l hind¢r the exeeu- 
{i« of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. At'l,,r an 
acrinonious del»ate a 
leehraions favour- 
ing tlw last two points 
was aiqroved by the 
Nwthern majority. 
The majority of the 
Southern delegates 
once withdrew and 
after an ineffe«tual 
attempt fo se«ure  

two-thirds naiorily 
for any candidate, the remaining members atljourned fo meet again in ]3alti- 
nore, June 18th. 
Meanwhilê thc seccding Southcrn d¢legations met together in anoth,r 
hall in Charlcston and adoptcd the radical pro-slavcry pltform rejected 
the regular convention. Whcn the latter re-convencd in Bltimore on thc 
day set, the tendency of the Douglas delegatcs to carry things with a high 
hand resulted in  still further secession of delegates, largely from Southern 
and border statcs. The regular convention thereupon proceeded to nominate 
l)ouglas for the presidency and Benjamin Fitzpatrick of Alabmna for the 
vice-presidency. Herschel V. Johnson of Georgi was subsequcntly named 
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by thc national committee to take thc place of Fitzpatrick, who refuoed to 
run. The second group of seceders joined by some of the original seceders 
named John C. Breckinridge of Kcntucky and Joseph Lane of Oregon, which 
nominations were soon after cndorscd by the remnants of the first scccdcrs 
at Charleston. Thus, after the bittcrcst struggle in its history, the demo- 
cmtic party had at last been torn asunde. It presented the spectacle of 
two avowcdly sectional party groups appealing to thc suffrage, not of 
nation but of a section. 
Beforc this, howcver, both the rcpublicans and a new party whicl took 
the naine of Const.itutional Inion ha(t ruade thcir noninations. The latter 
party -- which was ruade up largely of former Know-Nothings and N orthcrn 
whigs who could not as yet bring themselves to join the republican party- 
met at Baltimore, May 9th. They adopted, inst(,a(l of a regular platform, 
a single resolution declaring for the prescrvation of the union under the con- 
stitution, and namcd John Bell of Tcnnessee and E(tward Evcrett of Massa- 
chusetts for presi(lent and vice-presidcnt respectively. 
All eyos wcre now turned to the republican party, which met in convention 
at Chicago on May 16th. The 1)latform contained a strong al)p(al for the 
naintcnancc of the principles embo(lied in the I)eclaration of lndependence 
and a d(,claration that the fc(lcral constitution, ttc riglts of the sta.tes, 
thc union of thc statcs must bc prcscrvc(|. While (|isavowing any intention 
to int(rfcre witl the cst:d»lised institutions of any st.tc, it (|en()unce(! the 
"new dogna" proulgate(1 in the. ])red-Scott (|(;cision as I)olitical her(sy, 
assêriing th:t thc nornal c()n(|ition of all fc(|eral tcrritories was ttmt of frec- 
(loto, and that if was th«, duty of the national governmênt to maintain that 
condition by ]aw. The immcdiatc admission of Kansas as a fre( statc was 
dcandcd, and  l)rotective tariff, intcrnal iml)rovcmcnts, and a Pacifie 
railway favorecl. 
William H. Scward ot' New York was now, as in 1856, thc lcading candi(lai» 
for the prcsi(l(,ntial nomination and led all othcrs on the first ballot. But, 
as Woodrow Wil.on b says, he "was rcgar(tcd as a sort of philosophical radical, 
whom carcful cn nfight di,trust as a practical gui(le." Salmon P. Chase of 
()hio was also a cadidatc, but lfis past political affiliations still counted 
against him. A solution sceme(l to point to the selêction of a lcss wcll-known 
candidate, an(I on Abraham Lincoln of Illinois, wtosc poli ti«al principlcs 
hd been so mmfistakably set forth in his (lebate with Douglas, a maiority 
thc (|clegates iinally united on the third ballot. Hannibal Hamlin of Maint, 
: former democrat, was nominatcd for vice-pre,ident. 

THE ELECTION OF LINCOLN 

With the subsequent nominations of thc two democratic factions already 
noted, the various presidential tickets were complete. Thc vital principles 
upon which th«, four parties based their appcals to the voter havc been thus 
tersely summed up by Alexander Johnston e: "The Bell party wished fo bave 
no discussion of slavery; the Douglas democrats rcsted on squatter sovereignty 
and the compromise of 1850, but would accept the decision of the suprcmc 
court; the rcpublicans demanded that congress should legislate for the pro- 
hibition of slavery in the territories; and the Southern democrats demanded 
that congress should legislate for the protection of slavery in the territories." 
With the issue thus clcarly drawn, and four candidats to choose from, 
the republicans had an immense initial ad«antage. Indeed, it may probably 
l)c said that the outcome of the campaign that ensucd was scarcely in doubt 
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from the first. The hopelcss breach in the democratic ranks made it out of 
the question that cithcr faction should carry the national election. The 
Constitutional Unionists wcre hot well organised, and their appeal was at 
best a negative one. In(teed, the republi«ans alone were both confident and 
united. Tle only possitle danger in thc way of their success was in the 
possilility ltt the election might be thrown into the house of representatives. 
Nevorhc]ess the cnsuing canvass was hotly contested. The republicans 
adott,l 1,, ta(.i«s f tle Harrison campaign of 1840 and throughout the 
Norl ,nlhsias, was aroused by tor«h-light processions and cnormous 
nmss neeti,s. At the South were hcard on every side mutterings of sccession 
 'm'. war. The September and October state elections forcshadowed the 
elvei(m «f Lincln which the results in November more than iustified The 
reput»li«ans ('arriei every Northern state except New Jersey and electe:d fmr 
out of h(, s,w,n electors even in that state. Douglas received only thc rotes 
of Miss(nri :n(t lhr(,(, fron New .Jersey. Bell carried the tlree border states 
(f Kentu(.ky, 'l'('nessee, an(! Virginia. Breckinridge carrie(t the enlire Sou{h. 
ltowever, «lil li(.()ln and Itamlin receivcd 180 clectoral rotes to 103 for 
ail ()lher «':m(li(l:tt(,s, lley received only a minority of the popular rotes. 
Th(, fiKIll'('S f()l" ||1(' latter showe(l the following results: Lin«()ln and Hamlin, 
1,S66«152; I)(),lns :n(1 .I()ls()n, 1,376,957; Breckinridgc and Lane, 849,7Sl, 
and 1,,11 :t(! l;v(,r(,lt, 5SS,879. 

SECESSION 

"There couhl be no mistake," says Goldwin Smith,g "about the signifi- 
tance of tte ele('ti() bv Northcrn rotes of a president who looke.,d forward to 
seeing sl:tvery 'l)ut wlîere the peol)le would be satisfied that it ,as in course 
of ultinate extinction.' " Among the more radical Southerners there is no 
questio t)ut tl:tt tte resu]t was really welcomed. Conditions in the cotton 
states werc such that their l)olicy no matter how extreme would undoubtcdly 
domiate tle section and overcome whatever conservative opposition there 
was. These extrcmists ruade it a point to misrepresent the intentions and 
princit)les ()f tlc rel)ublic:m party, and their arguments convinced the major- 
ity of ttmir t)eol)le tlat in dealing with slavcry Lincoln and his advisers would 
not seruplc to (lisreg:trd constitutional guarantees. As proof of this asser- 
tion ttmy poitcd to the legislation enacted in ahnost every Northern state 
which comnonly went by the naine of " personal liberty laws," the intent of 
which was I)lainly to nullify the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
secure for fugitive slaves legal privileges which the federal statutes denied. 
Pro-slavery agitators made no distinction between the republican party and 
the detested abolitionists; yet, as Woodrow Wilson,b a 8outhern writer, points 
out," the vast maiority of its adherents were almost as much repelled by the 
violent teml)er of he abolitionists as were the Southern leaders themsel'ves." 
It was this cxtrenc view of the Southern radicals that now became the view 
of the greater t)art of the South. When this stage was reached it was mani- 
festly imi)ossil)le longer to preserve the Union. 
South (,af( llna was the onlv state in which presidential electors were still 
chosm by tte legislature. After casting their votes for Breckinridge elcctors 
on November 6th, the legislators remained in session to await the result in 
the nation. The governors of the cotton states had taken counsel together 
regarding the course to be pursued in the event of Lincoln's election, and it 
had been practically agreed that should one state feel called upon to secede 
fron tlm Union she would receive the support of the others. Upon this 
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assurance the South Carolina legislature now cted. Provision was nde 
for the purchase of arms and ammunitio, and a convention ws called wlich 
met in Charleston, December 20th. This body t once proceeded to repeal 
thê action taken bv a previous South Carolina convention, May 23rd, 1788, 
whereby tte feder/fl constitution had been ratified, and declared the dis- 
solution of the union "subsisting between South Carolina and other states 
under the name of the United States of America." South Carolina had 
spoken, and thcre were few who did not accept ber voice as the voice of the 
South. 

TIIE CONFEI)ERATE STATES 

Within a month after South Carolina ha(1 passed her ordinance of seces- 
sion, four other statcs--Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, and Georgia--- in thc 
order named, had left the U lion. In 
each state there was a strong minority 
whieh oi)l)ose(l th(, movement not so 
mucl fron a disbelicf in the right of 
secession as from a conviction of its 
inexpediency, lht in each case the 
delcg:ttes electe(1 to the sl)ecial state 
conventions stowed a ('lear majority 
for secession. Tlrougtout tle South .' 
the coventi()n, as Alexander John- 
ston,' lins i()inted out, " was looked :." . 
Ul)On as tle incarnation of the sov- " 
ereigty oi" the state." The action 
of these secession conventions was 
tleret'ore general]y accelted as tinal 
witlout any attempted ratification by 
the peoi)le, t'.. 
0 February 4th, 1861, the very " 
day t|at tte Pcacc Convention met at 
Washington, representatives from six 
"eotton states" met at Montgotnery, 
/ 
Alabmna, to organise a provisional 
government. The states represented .»-so 
were those above mentioned and (10-189) 
Louisimm, which had seceded January 
26th. Texas had passed an ordinance of secession, despite the sorrowful protests 
of Sam Houston, but it had been submitted to the i)eople and not yet rati- 
fied. The Montgomery convention adopted a provisional constitution 
chose as provisional president and vice-president Jefferson Davis of Missis- 
sippi and Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia. The naine Confederate States 
of America was adopted. The constitution was ruade permanent by the vote 
of the convention (or congress as it now called itself) on Match llth, and 
under it Davis and Stphens were chosen for a six years' terre in the succeed- 
ing November without opposition. 
Under what claire of constitutional right the Montgomery convention 
acted, says Alexander Johnston, "passes comprehension." Even granting 
the right of secession, he continues, that a state convention summoned to 
decide that question " should go on without any further popular authority 
or mandate to send delegates to meet those of other states and form a new 
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national government, which could only exist by warring on the United States, 
was a novel feature in American constitutional law." 
In none of the border states was there at this time a strong popular feeling 
in favour of secession. But in most of them the belief in state sovereignty 
and e abstract right of secession was a powerful force to be considered, and 
the inclination to take up arms to resist any attempt of the fedcral govern- 
ment to coerce a seceding state was strong. The course of events soon forced 
upon the border states a decision on this very point, and fur of them-- 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas  eventually, in the course 
of the spring of 1861, threw in their fortunes with the cotton states. Witl 
their addition the Confederacy reached its tinal number---cleven.a 

The Theory o 
Thc legal thcory upon which tlfis startlig and extra.ordinary series of 
ste!»s was taken was oe which would hardly have bccn questioned in the 
cary years of the government whatever resistance might then htve been 
offercd to its l»racticd execution. It ws for long round diticult to deny 
that a state could wittdraw from the federal arrangement as she ight bave 
declined to enter it. But constitutions are not mere legal documents; tley 
are the skeleton fr,'une of a living organism; aud in tlis case the course of 
cvents had tioalise(i tle government once deemed confederate. Twety 
statcs had bccn addcd to the original thirteen since the formation of the 
govcrnmcnt and ahnost all of these were actual ('reations of the ïederal gov- 
ernment first as tcrritorics tlen ,'ts statcs. Their populations tmd n() coq)or- 
atc individuality such as had been possessed by thc pcol)le of cach of 
colonies. They ctme from ail parts of the Union and had formed commuu- 
ities whicl were arbitrry geographical units rather tlmn natural l)olitical 
units. Not only tlmt, but north of the Missouri compromise lic tle i)opula- 
tion of thcse new states htd been swclled by immigration from abroad; 
thcre had played upon the whole northern and northwestern section thosc 
great forces of material development which ma.de steadily for the unifica- 
tion of intercsts and purposes. The West was the great make-weight. ]t 
was thc region into whicl the whole national force had been projected, 
strctched out and ene'giseda region, hot a section; divided into states 
)y rcason of a form of government, but |omogeneous, and proceeding forth 
from tle Union. 
Thcse :rc hot lawyer's facts; thcy arc historîan's facts. There hd been 
nothing but ,'t dira realisatiou of them until the war came and awoke the 
national sl)irit into i'ull consciousness. They bave no bearing upon the legal 
intent of the costitution as a document, to be interpreted by the intention of 
its framers; but tley have everything to do with thc constitution as a vehiclc 
of lire. The South lmd hot chang((i hcr ideas from the first because she had 
not changcd her condition. She lad hot experienced, except in a very slight 
degree, the economic forces which had created the great Northwest and 
natiomflised the rest of the countr)-; for they had been shut out from her lire 
by slavery. The South withdreî from the Union because, she said, power 
had been given to a geographical, a sectioal I)arty, ruthlessly hostile to her 
interests; but Doctor von ttolst; is certainly right when he says: "The 
Union was hot broken up bec.'tuse sectional parties had been formed, but 
sectional parties were formed because the Union had actually become sec- 
[ Reprinted by permission of Longmans, Green, and (ompany, from V¢oodrow Wilson's 
Diciion end Reunion. Copyright, 1893, by Longmans, Grec,n. and çonTany. ] 
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tionalised." There had been nothing active on the part of the South in tlis 
process. She had stood stili while the rest of the country had undergone 
profound changes; and, standing still, she retained the old princil)les which 
had once been universal. Both she and her principles, it turned out, had 
been caught at last in the great national drift, and were to be overwhelmed. 
Her slender economic resourccs were no natch for the mighty strength of 
the nation with which she had fallen out of sympathy. 

Thc Constitutiot o] th« Co]ederacy  
The constitution framed by the Montgomcry covention, although in 
most respects a reproduction of thc constitution of the United States, w:ts 
ruade very explicit upon all l)oints of controversy uadcr thc ol(|cr instrument. 
The Southern leaders werc hot dissatistied witl the constitutio of the United 
States as they undcrstood it; they w('re dissatistied oly with the meanings 
wlfich they conceived to have been read in to it by a too loose and radical 
interpretation. In the new constitution whicl tley framcd for thcmselves 
it was exDlicitly stated tlmt i thc a(lol)tio of the istrument eoEch stte 
acted "in its sovereign and independcnt ('haractcr." t'rotective tariffs wcre 
sl)ecifictlly l)rohibited, as well as all itcral ini)roveets .t tlc general 
charge. It cnbodied the l)rinciI)le ot' the recognitio and I)rotectio (»f s]av- 
ery in ail the tcrritories ot" tle new g()vernment. It added to thc sel»arat(; 
weight of the individual statcs by l)roviding tht in thc s(«mte, wle tlc 
question w:ts the admission of a new state, the vote slould be t:ken 
t)oll of the st:tes; and by ac(:ording to each of the sevcral st:te lcgislaturcs 
t]e right to iq)each confederate o/tici:ds whosc (luties were cotincd to 
own territory. Thc denad of three states was madc sufficiet to scoute 
callig of a convention for tte acdment of thc constituti(. Tle states 
were deied, o the other hand, tlc privilegc which thcy had cnioyed uder 
the federal constitutio, of grantig thc t'rachise to persos uot citizes 
under the generd law of aturalisatio. 
Such other clages of the roderai costitutio as wer(, itroduce(1 were 
changes, for the most l)art, only of detail, rotant to imlrove thc oldcr instru- 
ment where exi)erience was tlought to have shown it susce[tible of altcra- 
tion for the better. The i)residenti:d terre was lengtlened to six yers, and 
the presidcnt ws ruade ineligible for re-election. Thc prcsidet ws give 
the right to veto individual items of appropriation bills, and congrcss 
forbidden to make any appropriations hot asked for and estimated by thc 
heds of the executive departmets, except by a two-thirds vote, uless such 
appropriations were for the legitimate expenses of congress itself or for thc 
payment of just claires, ju(licially determined, upon the government. Co- 
gress was given the right to bring itself into closer co-operative relatios 
with the executive by granting seats, with the privileges of (lebate, to tle 
heads of the executive departments; and it was granted a partial ovcrsight 
of the president's relations with his subordinates by the provision that, 
except in the cases of the chier executive and diplomatic agents of ttc gov- 
ernment, no officitl should be removed except for cause explicitly sttcd to 
the sente. The power to emit bills of credit was withheld from congress. 
The slave trade was prohibited, and congress was cmpowered to prevent 
even the introductio of slaves from the states of the (:nion. 
[ Reprinted from Woodrow Wil.,,on'. .Division and ]?euion, "Epochs of American 
l[istory" series, by permission of Longmans, Green, and Company. Copyright, 1893, by 
]ongmans, Green, and Company.] 
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Much as there was among these changes that was thoroughly worth try- 
ing, it was of course impossible to test anything fairly amidst the furiou 
storms of civil war. One of the most in teresting of them--the permission 
to introduce the he,ds of the executive del)artments into congress--had 
actually been practised under the provisional government of 1861; but under 
the formal constitution the bouses, as ws to bave been expected, neve 
took any steps towards putting it into practice. 
The congress was inclined from rime to tine to utter some very stingin 
criticisms upon the executive conduct of affairs. It could bave uttered them 
with more dignity ad effect in the presen(.e of the oflicêrs concerned, whc 
were in direct contact with the difficulties of administrtion. ]t might then, 
I)erhaps, have hoped in some sort to assist in tle guidance of administration. 
As it was, it couhi only criticise, and thel yield without being stisfied.b 

LAST MONTItS OF BUCIIANANS A1)MINITI¢ATION 

The position of President Buchanan in tlm nonths intervening betwee 
Lincoln's election an(t inatlgtlration w,'s a (tifficult and delicate one. The 
situation demnded tact, dccision of character, statesmanship of the hîghest 
order. And nonc of these did Buchanan possess. Although honêst at heari 
and desirous of preservig the Union, his syml):thies were and always had 
been strongly with the South. To ttis sentiment he gave expression i hi 
messge to congress ii I)e('em|)er, 1860. This ness:g( gave hol)e to th( 
Southern leaders: for although he dcprecated ad advised ag:dnst secession 
:s not being ctlled for by Lincoln's electio, hc at the saine time denied 
tire power of either t)residcnt or congress to prevet secession. This ttc 
South jlstly took to be au intimatio that they would be allowed to with- 
(|raw unmolested as f«r as Buctanan was concerne(|. By the North th 
essage was receive(t with migled anger and astonislment. General Cass 
tle secrctary of state, at once resigned his portfolio and was succeeded by 
Jeremiah S. Black of Pennsylvania, thel attorney-general, a m:n of greatei 
a.bility and decision of ch.'racter. The seccssion'of South Carolina brough! 
out the strong points in Black's character, and ho took at once a determined 
stand for the Union, in which he was ably seconded by Edwin M. Stanton 
who now became attorney-general, and Joseph Holt, who supplanted Floyd 
as sec.ret.ary of war. Their influence lcd Buchanan to refuse to receive 
commlssloners sent by South Carolina to treat with the federal authoritiee 
concerning the surrender of the forts in Charleston harbour. The pro-Unio 
members of the cabinet received a powerful addition to their strength 
January by the appointment of John .ç. Dix of New York to the secretary- 
ship of the treasury; and his ringing despatch to the revenue ofiîcers at Ne 
Orleans, "If any man attempts to haul down the American flag shoot him 
on the spot," aroused the greatest enthusiasm at the North. The ne 
influences at work on Buchanan slowed themselves in his special message ot 
January 8th, in which he declared it the duty of the president to use force 
if necessary to collect the public revenues or protect the natio,a] property. 
Meanwhile in congress and out of it measures were undertaken looking 
toward compromise. As early as December 18th John J. Crittenden of Ken- 
tucky had introduced into the senate the measure which goes by the name 
of the Crittenden Compromise. This was considered by a committee includ- 
ing Seward, Wade, Douglas, Jefferson Davis, and Toombs. The compromise 
consisted of a proposed constitutional amendment restoring the old line ol 
36 ° 30' as a limit south of which congress should have no power to interfere 
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with slaverv in any state or territory. But the Northern republican sena- 
tors refuse(Ï to accept it and the amendment was lost. In the house a series 
of resolutions embodying a similar plan of compromise failed of passage. 
The failure of the conpromise measures was followed, as state after state 
seceded, by the withdrawal of the senators and representatives from those 
states, thus leaving the republicans strongly intrenched in both houses. Sev- 
erl conciliatory measures were now passed by the majority in futile and 
even cringing endeavour to avert the crisis. One provided for a constitu- 
tional amendment forever forbidding congress to meddle with slavery in any 
state where it already existe(l, without the consent of that state. Other 
mc,'tsurcs organised the territorics ot" Colorado, Nevad,'t, and Dakota without 
a word about the prohibition of slavery. But M1 such overturcs were too 
l:tte. 
Already the seceding states had given cvilence of tlmir intention to ct 
every tie tlmt bound them t() the I:nion, by seizing the gavernment prop- 
erty, consisting of custom tmuses, forts, and arsenals, within their borders. 
Before the close of Buchan,'tn's administration evêry fort, navy yard, or fed- 
('ral building within the seven seceding states had been seized, with the 
exception of Fort Suinter in Charlêston harbour, Fort Pickens, Key West, 
and the Dry Tortugas. The eyes of the nation were centred on Charleston 
harbour, where Major Robert Anderson ha.d removed his handful of troops 
t'fore Fort Moultrie on the mainland to tte stronger positio of Fort Sum- 
ter. The move was an intimation that the fort was not to be given up 
without :t struggle. The determination of both parties was further empha- 
sised when on .lanuary 9th the steamship Ntar «,] l]e IVesl, whic| Buchanan 
lad at lëgth been prevailed upon to send to rêlieve the fort with supp]ies, 
was fired upon by the South (',arolina shore batteries, and compelled to 
return with its mission unaccomplished. The first shot of the Civil War had 
been fired. 

TItE INAUGURATION OF LINCOLN; FORT SUMTER 

Ncer was a presidential inauguration awaited with such intense interest 
as that of A|»rahmn Lineoln, Match 4th, 1861. Seven states had left the 
Union and set ul) a government of tteir own. Would tle new president, 
tte country askcd, attemlt eoml)romise where eongrêss ha.d failed, or would 
h(  proeeed vigorously to assert the rights and cnforee the laws of the Union 
with the ,.dmost certain result of driving several border states to join their 
Southern neigtbours. 
Lineoln's inaugural address was moderate, cven eoneiliatory. He deelared 
tlat he had neither the btention nor the right of interfering with slavery 
where it existcd. Hê even exl)ressed his willingness to aeeel)t the Fugitive 
Slave law. Not x word was said as to the restriction of slavery extension. 
But with the question of tlm l)reservation of the Union he was more explieit. 
"No state upon its own mere motion," he deelared, "ean lawfully get out 
of the Union." Any ordinanee that attempted to bring about sueh a disso- 
lution was, he held, null and void. He would, he deelared unequivoeally, 
exeeute the laws of the Union and defend and maintain its authority in every 
state. To sueh an expression of his purposes there eould be but one mean- 
ing--eivil war. And the president's ehoiee of advisers, ineluding sueh men 
as Seward for seeretary of state and Chase for seeretary of the treasury, was 
taken to mean that the N orth stood behind him. 
The immediate attention of the country remained centred in Charleston 
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harbour, where Maior Anderson still held Fort Sumter. His provisions 
were running low, an(] unless relieved he must soon surrender. South Caro- 
iina sent a new set of commissioners to Washington to attempt an adjust- 
ment o[ thc diflïcultics. The cabinet lcsitated and tried to dissuade the 
president from acting. At last, however, a decision was reached and notice 
was sent both to Major Anderson and to Governor Pickens of South Carolina 
(April 8th) that a vessel was under way to carry provisions to the fort. 
President Davis called his cabinet together fo decide what should be donc. 
l)espite the imp,ssioned opposition of Toombs, the Conf.ederate secretary of 
state, w]o (leclare(l tiret the first shot tired by the Soutl would "strike a 
hornet's nest" from which legions would swarn out and sting t]mm to 
deatl, (leneral Be:mregard w authorised to demand the fort's surrender, 
and in case of retîusal to reduce it.a 

TItE FA]A, ()F SIIMTEI{; I;PRISING ()I; 'FILE N()RTH  

With telegrams from the Davis government direeting him to proceed, 
Beauregard at two in the afternoon of April l lth demanded the surrender 
of Fort Sumter, and after some vain parleying with Major Anderson, whieh 
lasted through the nigtt, opened his eannonade by early dawn of the 12th. 
Startling was the speetaele for this continent, and in seope and eonsequences 
unparalleled in the world's history. Throngs of Southern soldiers and eivi- 
lians l»oured in to Charleston on every train, and the wharves and housetops 
swarmed witl e«tger gazers. But surrounding the fight in imaginary pres- 
enee were the millions of anxious inhabitants, North and South, dilating 
with various cmotions, as tle telegraph and bulletins of the daily press 
sprcad dctails of the eomba through the amphitheatre of a nation. As the 
ensign of the Union on that slender staff waved its folds, more in reproof 
than dctianee, from ttc brick ramparts of the little island midway down this 
]mrbour, the target of disloyal batteries from three different directions, 
lmarts hardened towards one another with eaeh fratrieidal shot. And 
through the t]fiekenig smoke, as the roar of artillery went on, might be 
dimly diseerned now and then a vessel of the provisioning fleet, detining the 
t'oast lorizon with its speetr:tl hull, watehing, but unable to sueeour. The 
result of sueh ,'m unequal duel was not long doubtful. Anderson's brave 
little garrison, a nere handful for sueh a eontest, and a foree barely suffieient 
t() keet) a few of the answering guns active, ha(1 already exhausted their 
rotions of bre:t(t. On tle morning of the 13th the barraeks of the fort 
eauglt tire, and while ottieers and men were engaged for hours in getting the 
fiames under eon trol so as to save the powder nagazine from exploding, the 
flagstaff fell, stmmk for the tenth rime by hostile shot. Senator Louis T. 
Wigfall, who was now serving on Beauregard's staff, erossed over in a boat 
and voluntred honourable terres of surrender, whieh Beauregard eon- 
tirmed after Anderson had aeeepted them. On Sunday, the 14th, Anderson 
and his eommand marehed out with their property and all the honours of 
war, saluting the flag they had so gallantly defended; after whieh they were 
transferred to the Baltic (one of the vessels of the relief squadron), whieh 
waited outside, to sail for New York. The eaptured fort passed simulta- 
neously in to the formal eustody of a Confederate garrison. 
The eurtain dropped upon this lurid drama, and siekened hearts at the 
North knew what next must follow. The same Monday morning's paper on 
t  Reprinted from James Sch«)uler's ttistory of th Uniteà States, bv permission of Dodd, 
Mea & Co. ('opyright, 1899, by ,lame.,, S('houlcr.] " 
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the 15t1 of April, whieh deseribed Stmter's last tbleau, published the pmsi- 
dent's proclamation, beuring thgt date, but ronde and signed Sunday, which 
cglled ug onc into service seventy-five thousnnd militia for three months, 
:md summoned eongress fo eonvene in extra sessio on the coming July 4th. 
The phraseology of that proehmation serupulously observed requirements 
of the old and imperfect et of 1795, whieh gfforded the only legislntive 
wgrrgnt for this new emergency. There wgs no hegrt eertainly at the Nortl 
go egvil or eritieise when thgt sober gppeal, following gle Suinter spectacle, 
mde men at last realise that the loved [;ion was in danger, gnd that noth- 
ing but lmroic sacrilice, as in the days of old, could save it from destructio. 
Tlis was elo(tuence enough; and the document inspircd I)C and tongue like a 
Pentccost wherever through the rich and pol)ulous North the news travelled 
that Fort Sumter had fallen. 
At once the great Union prty of the nation sl)rag to its feet; not, 
indeed, with all the border allies hoped for, but, tlroughout the vast and 
populous region of free states, rallying the loyal in every city, town, and 
hmlet, nd mstering tens n(t tundreds of thous:nds among tle inhabi- 
tan ts, wlmre thousands lone had been lookcd for. Party presses, some of 
thcm but lately protesting against coercion of tle South, vied with one 
nother in eagerness to susti thepresident's summons, while the few that 
hung back were silcnced by «t indignant community or ruade to recant. 
The stemer th:.t bore Anderson and tis men in to New York harbour, on the 
18th of April, brought the flags of Moultrie and Suinter, ad enthusiasm was 
wild to welcome those gllnt defenders. All hearts at the free North beat 
in patriotic unison. Honest democrats and conservatives forgot their old 
ntip:tthies and fraternised with republicans of evcry stripe for the old union 
of states, " oe and inseparable." The ispiring utteraces of Jackson and 
l)aiel Webster were  thousand times repeated. The surviving ex-presi- 
(lents of the North, Buchanan among them, gave encouragement. Among 
Northern statesmen once recreant to freedon, Cass, fron his final rctirement 
il Miehigan, seut God-sI)eed; while Douglas, for the few )rief weeks left to 
lin, threw aside his late sophistrics, and, whole-soule(l in the new cause of 
ul)holding the Union, died illustrious. Everett, wlose palmy years of elo- 
(tuencc had been given to maintaining, were if possible, a Union of compro- 
mise and smothered animosities, now flamed into a pillar of guiding strength 
by his splendid cxample. 
The strong, sanguine enthusism of this first genuine uprising gve token 
that the republic would not, should not, perish. In public halls, on the 
village green, or wherever else a onited gathering might impress its 9trongest 
force, citizens met in ms to be stirred to fervency as at some religious 
revival. Spokesmen of varying political antecedents occupied theplatform 
together to bear their testimony  honest patriots. Boston rocked thus in 
old Faneuil Hll; at New York City was held an immense mass-meeting in 
Union Square, on the 20th of April, under the shadow of Washington's 
monument, and the ablest leaders of parties hitherto opposing addressed 
the crowd from three several stands. At a Chicago gathering, where the 
speaker raed his hand to take the oath of allegiance, the whole audience 
solemnly rose and repead the words with him. There were flag-raisings, 
moreover, at which the national colours, red, white, and blue, were hoist. 
One dp-rooted sentiment pervaded old and young throughout these fr 
states to serve, to sacrifice, but never fo suender. Only two sides of 
the question were possible at such a crisis--for the Union or against it; 
only two cluses of citizens--patriots or traitors. "Fort Sumter is lost," 
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said the New York Tribune "but freedom is saved." If there were a few 
men doubt[ul or disposed to palliate, they were swallowed into the resistless 
torrent of sympathy with the administration./ 
John Codman Ropes,k in his remarkable study of the Civil War, unhap- 
pily left unfinished, has expressed perhaps better than any other writer the 
underlying elements of strength and weakness in the North and South. We 
are fortunate in being able to quote the following:a 

THE OPPOSING PARTIES 

Thus the lines were finally drawn. Twenty-two states remained unit,,.d. 
Thesc states were preparing to assert thcir sovereignty by force of arms over 
ttc wlole length and breadth of the land. Opposed to them stood the eleven 
statcs which had seceded, now constituting the Confederate States of Amcr- 
ica, equally resolute to maintain by the sword their claire to independence. 

Population and Material Resources 

The parties to this conflict were in many respects unequally matched. 
The populations of the twenty-two states which adhered to the Union 
aggregated upwards of twenty-two millions, of whom less th,'m hall et 
million were slaves. The populations of the eleven statcs which had lct't 
the Union numbered together but little over nine millions, of whom about 
t|ree millions and a hall were slaves. T|ere were thus about four times as 
many frce white people on the Union side as there were on thc Coni'ederate 
side. The slaves, however, instead of being a source of anxiety and appre- 
lension, as many in the North confidently predicted would be the case, 
l)roved perfectly subordinate. They were trusted to take tare of the fan- 
ilies where the ablc-bodied white men had gone to the war, and they nevcr 
betrayed their trust. They were largely employed in building fortitications. 
They raised the crops on which the entire South subsisted during the whole 
war. 
In m,'tterial prosperity the North was far in advance of the South. In 
accunulatcd capital there w:ts no comparison betwecn the two sections. 
Thc immigration from Eurot»e had kept the labour markct of the North well 
stocked, while no immigr,nts fron Ireland or Germ,'my were willig to enter 
into a COml»etition with negro slaves. The North was full of :nufactories 
of «ll kinds; tle South had very few of any kid. Tlm railro:d systems of 
thc North werc fr nore perfect and extensive, and the ro(|s were much 
better supplied with rolling-stock and all needed appartus. Tle North was 
infinitely richer than the South in the t,roduction of grain an«| of meat, and 
the bo,sted value of the South's great staple, cotton, sank out of sight when 
the blockade closcd the Southera ports to ll commerce. 
Accompanying these greater materi,l resources there existed in the North 
a much larger measure of business capacity than was to be found in the 
South. This was of course to be expected, for the lire of the plantation ws 
hot calculated to familiarise one ith business methods, or to create an 
aptitude for dealing with affairs on a large scalê. The great merchants 
and managers of large railroads and other similar enterprises i the North 
were able to render valuable assistance to the men who administered the 
state and national governments, and their aid was most genêrously given. 
[ Reprinted from J. C. Ropcs' Story of the Cieil War, by permission of G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Copyright, 1898, by John Codman Ropes.] 
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Ar»y ( d Navy 

The command of the sca n:lturally fell :t once into the hands of the 
N orth. With the exception of the losses caused by the unnecessary destruc- 
tion of the vessels of war in the Gosport Navy Yard, the whole fleet of the 
United States, all the permanent establishments except the navy yard at 
Pensacola, nd the entire personnel of the navy with the exception of a 
comparatively few oflicers rem,incd under the control of the government. 
There were by no means so many resignations from t]e regular navy as from 
the regular army. To the naval ofIicer, whether at sc or i a foreign port, 
the United States must always have al)l)eared as one nation. The flag under 
which he stiled was c(;ntrsted with the flags of the n:tions of Europe. He 
could not but feel--.'s a rule, that is--tlat his country w the country 
which the Stars .'ud Strit)es ret)rcscted, and ()t thc state of his origin. 
ttence tltcrc were coq)arativcly few ist:ccs of naval ofiicers wlo resigned 
their commissions and tendered thcir sc,'vices to th(ir st«tes. Yet there 
were some insttnces of this; luchanan, Tatt:ll, Seumes, :d Hollins were 
l)erhaps tle most cosl)icmus of ttese. On tl,e ()ther tmnd, Farragut, who 
rose to be tle head ol" tlc avy during tl war, c:me fro  st.te which 
seceded, Tcnessee. Morcovcr, the merca,tile m,ri,e of thc Unitcd States, 
which, in 161, w.s second only to that of G'eat Brit.'dn, w« almost wholly 
owne(l in the North. ]t ws ('|iet]y in the New E,gland States th:t the ships 
were b(ilt. The sailors, s() far :s tlcy wcrc Aeric:ns, :d thc greater part 
oi" the were Aericas, were :dl Northerncrs. Tlc owers w,re nearly all 
ncrchts i the Norther Atla,tic cities. ]Ience thc g()ver,ent had no 
diflïculty i recruiting thc n.'vy t():ny cxtet, botl in ofIic¢'rs a(1 me, from 
a l:rgc cl;ss thoroughly 
The regular army suffcrcd a v('ry narkcd extent l)y tle resignation of 
oiIicers belonging in the st:tes wli('h l:d sece(lcd. Th( , l)riwtes ad uon- 
commissioned oiIice's witl lardly .'n ex(:cl)tion ren«ied faithful to tte 
flag, and cotincd loyally to serve tlc goveret. Not a few oificers 
also belongig in the sccc(lig st:ttes, of who t|e most distinguished were 
Geeral Witield S(;ott ad (('eral George Il. Thoma., recognised the 
United Sttes as tteir country ad cheerfully remuined in the army and 
served throughout the war. 
It may bc rem:rked that both sides ]:(1 fo (ici)end to a considerable 
extent on EuroI)e for supplies of arms and ammunition. This was, of 
course, much more true of the South than of tle North, for thE principal 
arsenals ad manufactories of ,rms were situted in the Northern states. 
But, so far as importations were needed, it wtas obviously a perfectly simple 
matter for the N orth to procure them, wlile the vessels con taining tlmse 
precious cargoes for the South were always compelled to run the blockade, 
and were oftcn captured in the attempt. 
The financial situation of the North was, as bas been intimated above, 
vastly superior to that of the South. Had the Confederate government 
promptly seized all the cotton in the country, paying for it at the market 
rice in Confederate money,_and sent it to England belote the blockade had 
ecome fully established, and there stored it to be sold from time to time as 
occasion might require, available funds would have been forthcoming suflï- 
cient to meet the largest requirements. But this course, though suggested, 
was not carried out, and finances of the Southern Confcderacy fell into the 
most deplorable condition long before the end of the war. 
H. W.- VOL. XXIII. 
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Diculties of (n Invasion 

Superior as the North was in numbers and in resources of every kind, 
and important as was her command of the sea, it was nevertheless by no 
means certain that she would succeed in the task which she had laid out for 
herself. The c(m,tuest of the elcven states was in truth a gigantic under- 
taking. The attempt was certain to be resisted by practically the entire 
populations. This resistmce would be made under the direction of generals 
of tigh :ttt:imcts, of acknowledged ability, and of sonm experience in war. 
It would bc ruade ly uIwards of rive millions of peoile of pure American 
stock, wto would be certain to fight with all tle iierccncss and determina- 
tim of men tighting in defcncc of thcir country against invasion and con- 
«!uest. There would be on the side of the South no hesitations, no dissen- 
sos, no thougtts of surrender. Whatever would be gained would h:tve to 
bc won by hard fighting. It was not possible that the North should make 
ler nmrical superiority count to îts full extent on a battle-field in the 
Soth. All tlat invading power, evcn if greatly superior in population, tan 
cffect is to preserve a certain superiority in numbers in the theatre of war; 
how great that superiority shall be must depend on the means of transporta- 
tion and subsistence ad on the number of men required to hold the lines 
of communication and supply. The number which can be ranged in line of 
battle on any particular field cannot, therefore, be decided beforehand 
unless the most careful study has been given to the qucstion by the military 
autloritics. ]t should also be remembered that while in an invasion every 
stop take in advance necessarily carries the active army farther fron its 
base of supplics and from its reinforcements, tte enemy are by the saine 
causes imlelle] towards  concentra.tion of their available forces, so that, 
whatever disl,avity of strength may ha,ve existed at the outset, it is quite 
possiblc tlat at thc moment of the decisive collision the forces may be 
practically equal. 

.lililary Aptitude o] thc North and South 

Fin:fil:,-, if we would estimate correctly the relative power of the parties 
to tlis co,fiict, wc must take account of thcir respective aptitudes for war. 
The South uldoubtc(lly possessed a more military population than the 
Nortl, and we do hot tind that one part of the South excelled another 
to any m:trkcd degree, at any rate--in the possession of military instincts 
and aptitudes. Scveral of the Southern statesVirginia, South Carolina, 
and Louisiana aong others--possessed excellent military academies. The 
population, almost wholly occupied in ttgricultural pursuits, was necessarily 
accustome(l to lire i the open air, to horses, to hunting and fishing, to 
exposure, to unusual t)hysical cxertion from time to time. Such conditions 
of life naturally fostcr a martial spirit. Then the aristocratic r(,gime which 
prevai]ed in the slave-holding states was conducive to that preference of 
military over civil pursuits wlich nas so generally been characteristic of 
aristocracies. The young men of the better classes eagerly embraced the 
p.rofession of arms, as offering by far the noblest opportunities for the exer- 
clse of the higher virtues and for attaining the greatest distinction in the 
state. They made excellent oIficers, while those below them in the social 
scale, sharing as they did largely in the same feelings and possessed by the 
saine ideas of life and duty, ruade admirable private soldiers and warrant 
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officers. Endowed with a marvellous capacity of endurance, whether of phy- 
sical exertion or of lack of food, uncomplaining, ever ready for a tight, the 
soldiers of the South were first-rate material in the hands of the able oflicers 
who so genemlly commanded them. Their want of strict discipline was, it 
is true, notorious, but it was chiefly noticeable on the march, where strg- 
gling, to an extent unknown in the Federal armies, was a hot infrequent 
feature. They loved fighting for its own sale, and no nore willing troops 
ever responded to the call of their leaders, ltmir knowledge of woodcrait, 
gaîned by lives spent on the plantation or the farm, w.'s always of great 
service, and often gave them a decided advantage over the numcrous town- 
bred soldiers of ttm Fe¢leral armies. 
In the North, on thc other hand, there was very little of this enthusiastic 
sentimet .bout a military lire. Ont nay fairly s,'ty th:t it ws rarely to be 
seen in the E,stern and Middle Statcs; and alttough it is true that the 
young men of the West responde(t with more unanimity and probably vith 
more alacritv to the often repeatc(| SUmlnonses to lc.'tve pe:tccful pursuits and 
tke the fiel(i, :),et tliis w,s rathcr due to the comparative newness of the 
civilisation in the West than to any st)ecific martial (luality in tlm population. 
The truth is that tlle Northcrn I)eople, wlmther ia tle East or the West, were 
busy, prc-occupicd, full of sctmmes for the developmnt of the country, and 
for the acquisition of private l'ortuncs; tiaI)t)y and contented in their mani- 
fold industries, they dctested etually ttlc wastefulness and cruel sacrifices 
inseparable from fighting. The poetry of war hardly entered into the mind 
of the Northern volunteer; most certainly the gamtiu» ««rlantiti. did hot 
influence his decision to énlist. His course w:s detcrmined wholly by a 
sense of duty; for he looked upo the war as ,'t grievous in terrut)tion to the 
course of liis own lire as well as to the normal development of his country's 
tistory. He regarded the Southerners as wholly to blatile; and he deter- 
tnined to put them down, cost wlmt it might. His devotion to his country 
was as deep and strong m(1 mreserved as was that of his Southern opponent; 
he was as brave, as patient, as unt",ltering, ts persistent; but tre did not take 
so mu«h interest i the gaine; he went ito camp, hc drilled, he marched, he 
fought, without a thought of saving himsclf either labour ()r danger; but it 
was all weary work to lfim--diststcful; in his judgmcnt the whole thing 
was unbeiitting a country as f:r advanced it civilisation as the United States 
wasit was a sort of anachronism. Hence it canot be doubted that the 
Southern volunteers frequently scored successes over their Northern adver- 
saries for the simple and sole resoli that to then tle game of war was hot 
only a perfectly legitilnate lursuit, but one of the noblest, if hot thc noblest, 
that could claire the devotion of brave an(l free men. They went into it con 
amore; they gave to its duties their most zealous attention; and they reaped 
a full measure of the success which those who throw themselves with all their 
hearts into any career deserve and generally attain. 
Taking all these things together, thon, it ws plain enough that the task 
of subjugating the South was certain to be one of great diflïculty, even 
though the resources of the North were so much superior to those of the 
South. It was also urllikely that the resources of the North would be employed 
with any great anount of skill and judgment, at any rate af first. The presi- 
dent of the United States was known to be a man of no military training or 
experience. He was hardly likely to find, at the outset, generals who could 
plan and carry out the campaigns of invasion which the scheme of conquest 
required for its accomplishment. The Southern president, on the other hand, 
was a military man by education and experience; he had been graduated 
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from West Point; he had distinguished himself at Monterey and Buena 
Vista; he had bcen secretary of war. His army-list was certain tobe made 
out intellige'ntly, and it was known that he had a choice of excellent ofiîcers 
from among whom to select his ranking generals. 
When we add to thc considerations above presented that the South was 
about to fight for 13er own defence against invasion, to struggle for her inde- 
pcndcnce agaist armics which wcre undertaking to conquer her, it was easy 
to see that ail her energies would be aroused, and that it might safely be 
l,redictcd that tlie advantage would not always be on the side of the heaviest 
battalions. 

PREPARIN(I FOR TItE C()NFLICT 

The l)resident's c,ll to arms was reslon(le(! to with unI)recedented enthu- 
siasm. T]e (tuot: of every Northern st:rte w:ts fillcd nmny times over. At 
th(  Soutl,, too, cnthusiasm was un})oul,de(l. Within tlm week Virginia had 
te(.eded anti ber militia l:(i seized the Fe(lerd arseal at ttarl)er's Ferry and 
the GosI)ort Ntvy Y:r(t, wtich was tired before it was abandoned by the 
[nion ofticcrs. Nortl Carolina, Temmssee, and Arkansas followed the lead 
()f the "Old l)on,inion." On April 19th occurre(l the first bloodshed of the 
wtr. Tho 6tl, Mttssaehusetts rcgiment, passiag through Baltimore on its 
w,y to W,'s]bagt(), was attacked by : ()b in the streets, shots were 
exchanged, and four soldicrs an(l a (l()ze or more of t]eir assailants were 
kille(. 
Tle struggle I)etwc(.n the opl»osbg ]),rties in the remai,ing border states 
w:t. l[)itter. I, sl)itc oi" the active eff()rts of governors .lackson of Missouri 
:,n(l Mago[ti of Kentucky, th(; ]»eol)le of these st:ttes :fftcr soe lmsitation 
declare(l for t],e iio. Tle forty western cou,tics of Virgiia refused to 
«tbi(le ])y Virgii:t's dcterni:ttion to sece(le. T]cy now set dclegates to 
Whe('ling, wl,ere a statc goverment w:ts org:nised. Sbs('(luently this gov- 
erlnct apl)lied to W:shington for  division of tle state, and congress, 
:([ol)ting t],e tiction tlmt t}is was tle onlv constitutc(l government of the 
st:rte and thereforc could ('(,sent to a divi'sio,, a(lfittcd the western coun- 
ties un(ter tle am( , of West Virgii:t (1863). 
Meanwlilc thc ot)t)osbg forces were drawing togetlmr, and by the end of 
M:y :t army of sixty thousa,(1 was collected i and around Washington. 
l'rcsident l):vis ha(l issue(l a call for one lmndred thousand volunteers, and 
the Confederate capit:tl had been re-cstablished in Richmond. Around these 
two hostile capital. the struggle was soon sure to bc begun. 
Governor Francis Il. Pierpont, provisional governor of the western coun- 
ties of Virginia, called on Presidet Lincoln for aid in I)reserving the region 
for the Unions. In resl)onse a force was sent under Gen. George B. McClellan 
md the first real iighting in the Civil War ensued. McClellan, in a short 
but vigorous campaign, succeeded in clearing western Virginia of Confeder- 
atcs, and re-establishing railway connections between Wttshington and the 
West. This carly success brouglt McClellan into the prominence that 
resulted soon after in his advancement to more important conmands. 

CONGRESS AND TItE WAR (1861-1862) 
Congress, in response to a call of Presidet Lincoln, convened in specîal 
session at Washington o} July 4th, 1861. Tire problems that confronted it 
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were greter md more nunmrous than any body of American legilator luul 
ever before been called upon to solve. Armies were to be enlisted ad organ- 
ised, a navy to be built, the civil service to be rcconstructed. For all thesc 
purposes funds were necded, and the national treury wm ahnost en])ty. 
President Lincoln's message was u rcmarkably clear statement of the steps 
he had aeady tkcn to preserve the Union and of the imnediate measures 
required. The legislators resI)oaded ethusitically and loyally. In a littlc 
over a month's time measurcs were l)assed providing for large increases in 
the regular army and lmvy; authorisig th(, president to call for rive hundred 
thousand volunteers for three ycars ()r (turing tle war; autlmrising the sec- 
retary of the treasury to borrow 825(),0()(),000 by issuig bods or treasury 
notes; increasing the iml)ort duties, m(t l,rovidig for :t in('onm tax of : 
per cent. on all inconnues of over $8(0 l(r ycar. ()n Augtlst (itl, t]m l:st day 
of the session, ail thc :cts (>f tle l)residet t:tke belotc tle meetig ot" «o- 
gress, includig tle suspension (>t" tle writ of l:[l>eas c()rl)us, werc r:ttiii((l, 
and he was br<)adly :mtt<)rise<l t<)<'<)is('ate :y t)r()l)crty used <>r ite(le(t 
to be used in furtlerancc of tle (ot'e(lerate cause. 
I)uring its next rcgul:r s+ssio (])ecenber, 1S6l=.Iuly. 1S62) 
continued its policy of str('gtlenig tlm tin:t('(.s <)f tte gov('rnment, an(l 
employing evcry rcsouree to ¢'rusl ttc rcbellion. TI(' t)oli('y was :(lol)tcd an(l 
unhesitatingly persisted in util tle e(l of th( w:tr (f stiulating i(lustries 
by high protective tarit'fs an(l tte utilisig tlcir rcs(rces I)y :t cl:tb(ratc 
systen of direct taxation. Sl)e('ie l)aymct l:(l be(, susp(,(le(l l)y agre(- 
ment betwcen thc g()vcmnet m(l tle b:uks in I)ccet)cr, lS61,md fo nect 
the new coditions, congr«ss, i F«l)rtmry, ls(i2, t):tssed tte Ixgal Tcdcr Act. 
ly this act tresury otcs, fmiliarly l«()w as "grce)a('ks," werc issue(1 
to the :mount of S15(),{)00,()((1, sul)s(,lUetly r(,a(.]ig ,15(,(((),()1)(}, 
wcre ruade legal tcn(l('r for cvery l)Url)oSc cx(.,l)t l:tyn(,l, ()t' iml)ort (luties 
:m(l intcrest o tle 1)ut)lie (le)t. SUll)lenct:try t(» tlis tle Nati()ml Bk 
Act (February 15th, 16;), l)y wliel tle ])rcst :tioal I):tkig syste 
was established, was p:tssed :t year later. I May, 18(i2, tte tloncstcad Act 
was pse(l, an,1 in July a bill provi(ling for a i':t('itic Railway. In the lattc 
nonth, too, the Morrill T:riff Act [)ccane a law. 

TIIE ()I'E\'IN(; ('AMI'AI(;N IN IISSOUII 

The disunionist activities of (iovernor Jackson iii Missouri raid tis endeav- 
ours to earry that state into the Confederaey lastened the olposig l,arties 
into hostilities west of tlê MississiI)l)i. Ja(',kson, o tte I)retensc (»f :ti,- 
taining the state's neutrality, lmd issued a eall for fifty thousan(l volunt(;(',rs 
to defend it against its lorthern ivaders Gcneral Nattanicl Lyon, takilg 
counsel witt General Frank P. Blair, had "ttereul)on take possessiol of 
state capital, Jefferson City, in Junc. In ttm following month he establi.sl(l 
Iris base at Springfield, where he was joine(1 by a force under Colonel Franz 
Sigel, bringing his total eomnand up to six thousand men. Against hin 
early in August narehe(t a Confêderate force of ten thousmd uder geIerals 
Sterling Priee and Ben MeCulloeh. On the banks of Wilson's Creek, ten 
lniles îron Springfield, et tierce battle "cas fought August 9th, i wliel tle 
gallant Lyon, after being twi«e wounded, was killed w]ile leading his troops. 
The Federal forces, outlunbcred almost two to ont, fought o stubbonfiy 
for an hour longer, and thon retired to Rolla, whither the Confederates, their 
own army sadly dcpleted by the struggle, made o attempt te)follow them. 
Any possible advantage the rcsult of the battle might lmve give them was 
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thrown away ]arge]y through the bîckerings of Price and McCu]]och. Tho 
appointment of Ear] Van Dorn te the chier command fo]lowed. For six 
months there were no mi]itary operations of importance west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 
In the Federal army the greatest dissatisfaction was soon expressed with 
General ,lotn C Fr(mont, who had been appointed te the command in Mis- 
souri. Conl)laints of incompetency and tnisuse of authority were followed 
by inore serious ctmrges of corruption in granting army contracts. While 
these clmrges were being investigated he drew popular attention te himself 
by issuig an ()r(tcr conIiscating the property and setting free the slaves of 
ail p.erso,s who had taken ut) arms against the Federal government in Mis- 
souri. This order, known as " Fremont's Emancipation Proclamation," 
was recognised by Lincoln :m(t his adviscrs te be preinature and impolitic 
te say the least, and it was seen that it might bave an adverse effect on the 
Union cause in Kentucky. The revocation of tl,e order, and the subsequent 
rc,nov:tl of FrSmo,t as a result of the charges against him brought upon 
Lincoln a st«,rm of reproach and disapprowl frein Sumner and the more 
radical anti-sluvcry rclublica,s. 

TlIL' BIA,('KAI)E" I)I'ERATIONS ALONG TItE COAST 
On AI)ril 19tt, 1S61, President Lincoln issued a proclamation declaring a 
block:tde of all tle t)orts of the seceded states. Stcps were at once taken to 
Imke the blockade cffe('tiv(,. I t was a trcmendous task, for there was a 
toast-line of over threc thousand tiles to be watched. Thc navy at the 
time consisted of only ïorty-two wooden vessels, lnore than half of which 
were on foreign st,tios. But they were hurried home for service, and 
extraordinary nmasurcs at once adoi)ted for convcrting nerchant vessels into 
stips ()f war. Northern slfil)yards were kei)t busy night and day. 
The necessity for thc hurry was evident. Thc vast cotton crop of the 
South was valueless unless it coul(t be marketed. If the Confederacy could 
s}ip its staple crol) to foreign nmrkcts it «ould buy with the funds thus 
obtained gns, amnuniio, :td munitions of war wfich might enable it to 
prolong the cotest indcfi1.itely. Ttis was perfectly well recognised by 
l'resident Iincoln and his se«rctary ()f the navy, Gideon Welles. Litt]e by 
little tte embrgo was madc effective along thc whole stretch of coast. 
lut tlroughout the long con tcst the «tire neccssity of the South induced the 
Confederate naval authorities to take every advantage f its laxity to aid 
swift sailing ,mrclant vessels te run tle blockade. Thë risks were great, 
but the rewar(t was greatcr. In a,othcr (lirection the Confederate naval 
authorities wcre active. Their 1)rivateers, built at tmme and abroad, and 
carrying comInissions frein the Confederate governInent, preyed ut)on the 
commerce of the North with such disastrous results that despite every effort 
the Ainerican merchant marine, which in 1861 had been, next te England's, 
the greatest in the world, was by 1865 practicallv annihilated. 
Many of the earliest operations conducted gy the Federal government 
were undertaken for the 1)urt)ose of establishing naval and military bases 
along the coast te strengthen the blockade, and frein which the navy might 
more effectively operate against the privateers. One of thc earliest of these 
was that which Gen. B. F. Butler led te Hatteras Inlet on the coast of North 
Carolina in August, 1861. Of more importance was the expedition in 
November, 1861, of General T]lom W. Sherman and Cotnmodore Dul)ont, 
which successfully reduced t'orts Walker and Beauregard and captured Port 
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Royl on the South Carolna coast. Early in January, 162,  fieet under 
Commodore Goldsborough, conveying an army of twelve thousand men under 
Gen. A. E. Burnside, set sail for Pa,nlico and Albemarle sounds on the coast 
of North Ctrolina. The Confederate fortitications on R oanoke Islnd were 
carried by asstult, and later New Berm was occupied. By April, 1862, Fort 
Macon and Fort Pulaski had fallen, tle reduction of the latter completely 
cutting off Savannah from the outside world. Thesc succcsses rendered 
effective the blockade from Virginia to Florida and served to est,'tblish btses 
from which important operations could in thc future bc conductcd into the 
interior. 
BULL RI.N ANI) AFTER 
While the campaign in western Virginia was still in progress events in the 
e:tstern part of the state pr)ited to :t carly meeting of the hostile armies in 
much larger numbers. Public ol»iai«)za at tlm North a(| taken up the cry of 
" Oï to Ri«hmoud." From ttc S()uth came back a o less certain cry of " 
to Washington!" Finally, in respose to tte incrctsig dcmand for action. 
Prcsident l,iacoln and his advisers (tcterniïe,d tt)(, t gcnertd adv:mce into 
Virginia. On July 16th, 1861, (]«neral lrvi; Mcl)owcll noved witt Iis army of 
thirty thousad men in the direction «)f Manass:ts, a|)()tt tlirty mlles south- 
west of W:tshingto, whcre Gemral Beaureg:trd, the Cofc(lerate commander, 
had establishc(l his b:tse with a soîewh:tt iferior for('e, l{y tire orig of 
Sunday, July 21st, when tlie two arnies at length cane t(,gether, the Con- 
federates h:td been reinforced by the comman(| of (;e. ,I. E. J(lston, whict 
had been lmstily ordered up from Winclmster ,'t(| l:t(l ev:t(ied the Union 
force of General Patterson set to watch it, so tl:tt tle two :trmies were of 
almost exactly the saine strcngth. Ttm Confcder:ttes, lowcver, tad thc 
advantage of being better posted and being on tle dcfensive. Mcl)ow(;ll 
advancc(t fo the attack early on the morning of ttm 21st, his arny bcing 
divided into three columns un(ler generals Tyler, Itunter, and IIcintzelman. 
Hunter on the right, after har(t tiglting, drove tle Co:}fe(|erates before him 
uttil stopped on the slol)e of t hill by the brigade of Gc. Thom:s J..lackson. 
Jackson's stubborn resistance, which won for lim thê sobriquet of "Stone- 
wall," checked the Federal assault until the arrival (about three o'clock in 
the afternoon) of a fresh contingent of Johnston's comman(t under Gen. 
Kirby Smith. Beauregard had been on the point «)f ordering a retreat, but 
the tide of battle now began to turn against McI)owell. Eight thousand 
frcsh troops were hurled upon the flank and rear of the Federal rmy, wlich 
was gradually forced from the field. McDowell v,'tily tried to stop the 
retreat, and finding that impossible, attempted to withdraw his forces in 
order. But confusion prevailed, and his army streamed toward Washington 
in utter demoralisation. Beauregard and Johnston retained thc field, but 
their forces were too badly disorganiscd to attempt a pursuit. The losses 
showed hard fighting. The Federal loss in killcd and wounded was about 
fifteen hundred, the Confederates' nineteen hundred, but over thirteen hun- 
dred Federals were reported missing. 
The news of the defeat at Bull Run caused the greatest consternation in 
the North; in the South the enthusiasm was unbounded. The ultimate 
result was probably more to the advantage of the North, for it was awakened 
at last to a realising sense of the vastness of the undertaking which the sup- 
pression of thc seccssion movement meant. The South, on the other hand, 
suffered from the result of over-confidence. One of the first results of the 
battle at the North was the superseding of McDowell by McClellan. No 
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further movements of importance were undertaken by either of the main 
hostile armies in the east until October, the only operations worthy of note 
being a continuance of the campaigns in the mountains of western Virginia 
in which General Rosecrans was somewhat more successful than his Con- 
federate opponent, Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

THE «« TRENT  AFFAIR 
Before the war had been in progress many months occurred an inter- 
national incident which had a signiticant bearing upon the relations of both 
North and South with neutral European powers. This was the forcible 
seizure, on November 8th, by Cptain Charles Wilkes and the United States 
sloop-of-war San Jacinto of James M. Mason and John Slidell, the Confed- 
erate conmissioners to England and France respectively, en route fo Eng- 
land from Havana on the English steamship Trent. At the outbreak of 
the war the South had hoped and expected that England's commercial 
interest in keeping her cotton-mills running would lead her to look with 
sympathy on thc Confederate cause, if not to render more important aid 
in money or munitions of war. In some degree their expectations were 
realised, for the sympathies of the higher classes in Eng]and were, at the 
beginning of the war, undoubtedly almost wholly with the South. The hasty 
action of thc British go vcrnmcnt in recognising the Confederates as bellig- 
erents on May 14th, 1861, which was soon after followed by similar action 
on the part of France, wa looked upon as being evidence of the unfriendly 
ttitude of the Palnerston ninistry. But the tactful diplomacy of Charles 
Francis Adams, whom Presidcnt Licoln sent as American rcpresentative to 
the Court of St. Jamcs, and the powerful advocacy of the Northern cause by 
John Bright, Richard Cobden, and other Englislmen of influence, had appar- 
ently stemmed the tide of hostile feeling, when it was aroused anew by thc 
seizure of the Confederate commissioners. 
Mason and Slidell had escaped from Charlcston on a blockade-runner and 
had re-embarked at Havara on November 7th on the British steamer Trenl. 
On the next day the Tret ws overhauled by the San Jacinlo and the com- 
nissioners were seized and carried to Boston, where they were treated a 
prisoners of war. T]e news of the capture was at first receivcd at the North 
with greatoy. Wilkes was lauded as a n,tional hero and received ovations t 
Boston and New York. Congress tendered him a vote of tlanks. In England 
the seizure aroused a universal feeling of anger that was as unreasonable and 
extreme as were the Americans' demonstrations of joy. The British gov- 
ernment at once demanded repartion, and in order to be prepred for a 
refusal dispatched thirty thousand troops to Halifax. Secretary Seward was 
rather disposed to assert American rights, believing that he had behind him 
the great public opinion of the North. But Lincoln, who declared that "we 
fought Great Britain for insisting by theory and practice on the right to do 
recisely what Captain Wilkes hs done," counselled moderation. In this 
e was upheld by seveml members of his cabinet and by the more conservative 
sentiment at the North. Secretary Seward therefore informed Great Britain 
that the Anerican government disavowe(! the act of Wilkes, and the com- 
nissioners were released and proceeded to England. The better opinion in 
England was anxious to defend itself from any charge of sympathy for the 
Confederate cause arising from this affair, and the London Tines voiced this 
sentiment when it declared, " We should have done just as much to rescue 
two of their own negroes." 
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FORTS HENRY AND DONELSON 

If was early evident that the attempt to maintain Kentucky in a position 
of neutrality could hot be succêssful. The geograp.hical location of the state, 
if nothing more, rendered such an attitude impossible. Its occupation would 
naturally be one of the earliest steps in the Federal programme of securing 
control of the Mississippi river. Nor could it be expected that either side 
w ould neglect to attempt con trol of the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, 
two of the most important military thoroughfares into the heart of the Con- 
federacy. The Confederate scizure of Columbus on the Mississippi was 
followed by General Grant's occupation of Paducah at the mouth of ttm 
Tennessee. The state was thus force(l into thc struggle, and on September 
20th, 1861, its legislature calle(| for troops to support the Union cause. 
The campMgns thttt followc(t dcvelol)e(l into a struggle for the control of 
tle waterways. The Confederates fortitied Columbus, New Madrid, and 
Island Number 10 on the Mississippi, td ercctcd Fort ttenry on the Tennes- 
sec and Fort Douelson on the Cumberl,'uM. Along this line of defence, with 
Bowling Grecn in Ketucky as an outpost and Nashvi]le as a centre, Gcneral 
Albert Sidney Johnston distributed his forces. Against these were pitted 
Federal forces under Geneml Don Carlos Bucll at Louisville and General 
Ulysses S. Grant :t Cairo, all being at the time under the supreme command 
of General HMlcck. The first Federal attack on this line (',ame on November 
7th when Grant, moving down from Cairo in transports, routed the Confed- 
erates under General Pillow at Behnont, opposite Columbus, but was com- 
pelled to abandon thc place on thc reinforcement of Pillow by General Leo- 
ni(tas Polk, who cornmtuMed at Columbus. No more fighting of importance 
occurred until January, 1862, whcn tle FederM forces moved forward 
a.long the line. GcnerM J:tmcs A. Garfield conducte(l a short but sharp 
cttmpaign in eastern Kctucky, cuhninating in thc defet of the Confederates 
mder Gon. Humphrey Marshall at Prestoburg (January 10th). On Janu- 
ry 19th General George H. Ttoms won a decisive victory over the combined 
('onfederate forces of gênerals Crittenden and Zollicoffer at Mill Springs. 
Gcneral Zollicoffer wts killed; and this, the first substantial Union victory 
in the West, gave great encouragemet to the Fedêral armies. By these 
victories etstern Kentucky wus frced from Confederate occupation. 
ttalleck now determined to break the centre of the Confederate line o 
dcfence, and for tht purpose despatched General Grant with seventeen thou- 
sand troops ad Commodore Foote with a flotilla of river gun-boats up the 
Tenncssee river to Fort Henry. General Tilghman, the Confederate com- 
mander, realised the futility of resistunce, and sending the bulk of his forces 
to reinforcc Fort Donêlson, surrendercd after tf mock defence. 
Leaving a strong garrison at Fort Henry, Grant at once prepared fo 
advance with fifteen thousand men upon Fort Donelson, where he was des- 
tined to win his first laurels as a fighter. Johnston had thought Fort Donel- 
son almost impregnable, and had placed in it a force larger by six thousand 
than Grant's attacking army, under the command of Gen. John B. Floyd, 
late secretary of war in Buchanan's cabinet. On February 12th Grant, 
marching across country from Fort Henry, invested the Confederate forti- 
fications. On the following day he atacked and was repulsed. That nigt 
arrived Foote with his gun-boats and General Lew Wallace with his divismn 
of infantry. On the 14th Foote attacked with his flotilla, but the tierce tire 
from the Confederate guns compelled him to retire down the stream with 
two of his gun-boats disabled. He himsêlf was severely wounded. 
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That night Floyd, realising that Grant's reinforced troops now outnum- 
bered his, after consulting with his two subordinates, Pillow and Buckner, 
determined to cut his way out to Nashville. Early the next morning this 
attempt was made. Ten thousand men were hurled upon the division com- 
manded by General McClernand, which after a gallant defence, was forced by 
lack of ammunition to retire. If the Confederates had followed up this 
advantage they might indeed have obtained what they sought--a clear road 
to Nashville. But General Pillow, who commanded the assault, with almost 
incredible lack of foresight, withdrew into the fort. Grant at once saw his 
advantage and gave orders to his troops to retake their former )osition. At 
the same time he ordered General C. F. Smith, a brave and experienced 
soldier, to sault the works in his front. Smith, though a division com- 
mander, gallantly led the charge in person. Over rough ground and in the 
face of a withering tire the Union forces rushed upon the works, and with 
fixed byonets carried an important position which practically commanded 
the entire fort. This position he w,s able to hold. At the saine time Wal- 
lace and McClernand had advanced their lines to their former positions so 
that the fort ws more closely invested than ever. 
At a council of wr held that night, Floyd, who was under indictment at 
Washington for nmlversation of government funds while in the cabinet, 
declared that he meant to escape. Pillow also stated his intention fo follow 
suit; and Gen. Simon B. Buckner, upon whom the command thereupon fell, 
expressed his determination of surrendering on tle following day. Floyd and 
Pillow, with a small portion of the troops, made good their escape. Buckner's 
attempt to obtain conditions from Grant the next dy were terminated by 
Grant's famous "unconditional surrender" reply. The fort and 11,500 men 
were therefore surrendered. Grant had lost in ail three thousand men; the 
Confederate casualties were not nearly so great. 
"The capture of Fort Donelson," says Ropes," "was not a great affair, 
judged by the number of the slain, but judged by its moral and strategical 
results it was one of the turning points of thc war. The whole system of the 
Confederate defence in the West had been broken up." Bowling Green and 
Columbus were at once abandoned, and Johnston was compelled to construct 
a completely new line of defence. 

ISLANI) NUMBER 10 AND PEA RIDGE 

After the fall of Fort Donelson the Confederates still maintained strongly 
intrenched positions at New M:tdrid and Island Number 10 on the Mississipp; 
and against these, ms a preliminary to opening up the latter river, early in 
March, 1862, Gen. John Pope was sent with a force of some twenty thousand 
men. The Mississippi here makes a double loop, New Madrid lying at the 
bottom of the northern, and Island Number 10 at the bottom of the southern, 
loop. New Madrid was first made untenable by cutting it off from its source 
of supply, and it capitulated on March 17th. The capture of Island Number 
10 was more diflïcult, although in this undertaking Pope had the support of 
F]ag-Oflîcer Foote and his gun-boa flotilta. Finally, with much labour, a 
canal twelve miles long was cut across the isthmus made by the bend in the 
river, transports were floated through from which troops were landed below 
the island, and on April 7th a combined land and water attack was followed 
by the surrender of the island with its valuable stores. The chief result of 
these successes was the opening of the Mississippi as far as Memphis. 
While the operations against Island Number 10 were in progress an 
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important victory was won for the Union amas west of the Mississippi by 
Gen. S. R. Curtis, who hai succeeded to the command in Missouri and had 
.slowly driven Van Dorn out of the state in to Arkansas. There st Pes Ridge, 
n the mountsins of the northwestern part of the state, Curtis, with  force 
of eleven thoussnd was met by a motley Confedemte force of twenty thou- 
snd. A two days' conflict ensued (March 7th-8th). At the end of the first 
day's fighting the outlook was fsvourable to  Confederste victory, but Van 
sttck 
Dorn's troops were not well organised, and  vigorous flsnk Geneml 
by 
Sigel on the second dy resulted in a decisive Federal victory. The result 
secured the possession of Missouri to the Union cause, and prsctically cleared 
it of Confederate troops for the remainder of the war. 

TIIE MONITOR AND THE MERRIMAC 

At Hampton Roads, on Sunday, March 9th, 1862, occurred the fight 
between the M onitor and the Merrimac. I t was the first combat between 
ironclads and marked a new era in naval warfare. When the Gosport Navy 
Yard was abandoned by the Federal authorities in April, 1861, the frigate 
Merrimac had been partially burned and sunk. Subsequently the Confed- 
erates hud raised tmr, con verted her in to an ironclad, and renamed her the 
Virginia. She was provided with a powerful battery, her decks, covered with 
sleets of iron, sloped down to the water line, and she was fitted with an iron 
rare. On the morning of March 8th the Mcrrimac, as she was still commonly 
known, steamed out from Norfolk in to Hampton Roads, and attacked the 
Federal fleet. After a iicrce but unavailing resistance on the part of the 
frigate Congress and the sloop-of-war Cumberland, both were destroyed. 
The broadsides of the Federal ships rattled against the Merrimac's iron sides, 
and rolled off harmlessly into the water. 
On the next morning the M errimac returned to the scene of her previous 
day's victories, intending to complete the destruction of the Federal fleet. 
Her achievements of the day before had created the greatest consternation 
af the North; and the press conjured up pictures of the invincible Merrimac 
exacting tribute from every seaport on the North Atlantic coast. If was 
not supposed that the Northern navy possessed a vessel that could cope with 
the destroyer. 
But that very morning the little iron-clad Monitor had arrived from New 
York under the command of Lieutenant John L. Worden, and lay at anchor 
alongside the frigate Minnesota, which the Merrimac proposed to demolish. 
Ropes calls this opportune coming of the Monitor "the most dramatic of 
the many dramatic occurrences of the war." This little low-decked, turreted 
iron-clad which the Confederates contemptuously characterised as "a raft 
with a cheese-box on it," had been built at the Brooklyn navy yard after 
models of John Ericsson. It was a good deal in the way of an experiment, 
but the value of the experiment was soon proved. The Merrimac bore down 
upon her with the intention of ramming her, but the Monitor skilfully eluded 
the blow. For several hours the two vessels fought at close range, but neither 
was able to inflict any serious damage on the other. Commodore Buchanan 
and several of the Merrimac's gunners were wounded. Lieutenant Worden 
was the only man on board the Monitor to be seriously hurt. Afier he was 
wounded the Monitor withdrew for a few minutes, whereupon the Merrimac 
took advantage of the cessation of the firing to return to Norfolk. The fight 
itself was a draw, but the real advantage was with the Monitor, for the Federal 
fleet had been saved, the idea of the invincibility of the Merrimac shown to 
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be false. The latter was not again taken into action, and when Norfolk was 
abandoned a few mon ths lter she was burned by the Confederates.a 

THE BATTLE OF SHILOH 

[General Grant, immediately after the fall of Donelson, prepared to ascend 
the Tennessee river and break the new Confederate line of defence along the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad.] On arriving at Pittsburg Landing on 
the Tennessee river, some twenty miles from Corinth, he occupied a very 
strong position on the left bank, intending to hold it until the arrival of Gen- 
eral Buell with his army from Nashville. After thc junction of the two 
armies, amounting to more than seventy thousan(! men, it was intended to 
move in overwhelming force on Corinth. When Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston 
learned of Grant's i)resence at Pittsburg Landing with no more than forty 
thousand men, he deci(lcd to advance suddcnly and surprise him, in the hopc 
of winning a victory before |uell's arrival. Circumstances so delayed the 
operation that Buell's advance division had arrived at Savannah, only nine 
toiles below Pittsburg L:nding, on the evening belote the attack was ruade. 
There has been much discussion as to whether Grant was really surprised on 
the Sunday morning, April 6th, 1862, when the Confederates charged upon 
his camp. It is perfectly clcar that he wts hot aware of tle presence of 
Johnston's force in his neighbourhood, and did hot exl)cct any attack to be 
mude before the middle of the week. When the iiring began on Sunday 
morning Grant was nine toiles distant at Savannah. The division of Lew 
Wallace, seven thousand men, was at Crumt)'s Landing, tive miles below thc 
scene of the battle. The position at Pittsburg Landing, where thc principal 
command was exerciscd by generals McClernnd «d Sherman, was a strong 
one, protected on thrce sides by crceks, which werc swollen with backwater 
from the great river. T[e opcn front towards thc southwest, markcd by a 
rude meeting-house knovn as Shiloh church, ought to have been protected 
by earthworks; this precaution, however, had been neglected. Johnston's 
lan was to attck by his right flank and cut off the Union army from Pitts- 
urg Landing, which would involve its destruction or capture; but his attack 
was hot correctly planned for that purpose. His force was not suflïciently 
massed upon his right, and his main blow was directed too ncar the Federal 
centre. The attack was conducted with magnificent gallantry, but the resist- 
ance of the Fedcral troops was very obstinae, and although their organisa- 
tion was much impaired it was with great slowness that they were pushed 
back. About the middle of the forcnoon the Union gcnerals, Benjamin 
Prentiss, S. A. tturlbut, and W. H. L. Wallace, secured a diiïicult position, 
since known as te Hornets' Nest, and mainttined it until late in the after- 
,oon despite all the efforts of the Confederatcs. Early in the afternoon, while 
:ssaulting this position, Johnston was killed, and the command devolved 
upon General Beauregard. [ttere too fell W. H. L. Wallace. The Union 
forces were steadily driven back toward the Landing; in one of the move- 
ments General Prentiss and part of his command were cut off and captured. 
Nightfall alone brought a cessation of hostilities. At the end of the first 
day's fighting the victory was undoubtedly with the Confederates.] Lew 
Wallace's division had been greatly delayed in its march by imperfect infor- 
,nation, and Nelson's division of Buell's army had been equally delayed by 
the detestable spring roads; but at nightfall both these divisions arrived 
upon the battlefield, adding tifteen thousand fresh men to the Union force; 
and so many steamboats had now been collected at Savannah that two more 
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of Buell's divisions were comfortably brought up the river during the night. 
It was evident that Beauregard's battle on Monday was fought, not so much 
in the hope of victory as in order to secure an unmolested retreat. This he 
accomplished. In the afternoon lin withdrew his army with much skill, 
leaving the Federals too weary to pursue. In this great battle more than 
twenty thousand men were killed and wounded, and the Federals lost besides 
three thousand prisoners. It was an important victory for the Federals, 
inasmuch as it decided the fate of Corinth; but those who blamed Grant for 
the surprise were perhaps quite as many as those who praised him for the 
victory.m 
Ropes,k probably the most brilliant military historian of the war, in criti- 
cising Grant's rnovements after the battle, says: "There was no reason why 
Grant should hot promptly and unremittingly have followed up his beaten 
antagonist. ]t was a case where the encmy were in full retreat, and that 
too, after having lost very heavily in one battle, and been defeated in the 
second. But Grant did hot act at all He utterly failed to seize the oppor- 
tunity. And no better opportunity t'|mn this was ever presented to a Fed- 
eral general during the war." « 

FARRAGUT AT NEW ()RLEAN, (1862) 

The blockade at New Orleans had been peculiarly diflïcult to keep intact, 
and several privateers, as wcll as many merchantmen, had been able to break 
through. Anong these the rare Manassas steamed down the river, and 
ruade a sudde diversion among the blockading s(uadron; but it was of 
short duration, and (tuite without result. Towards the close of the year Ship 
Island, ne,r New Orleans, had been occupied by Union troops. General 
Benjamin F. Butler la(t choErge of this (leI)artmct , but lmd brought nothing 
to a head. Admiral I)avid C,. Farragut, witll David I). Porter second in 
cornmand, reoEched the place i the early si)ring of 1862 to see what could be 
done. The capture of New Orleans would hot only excrt a very depressing 
effect upon the Confederates, but the city would also serve as a base for 
operations up the Mississippi, in connection with tlmse already moving 
down. 
The approaches to New Orleans by the main channel were held by two 
strong works, forts Jackson and St. Philip, and the river was patrolled by a 
flotilla. Farragut moored his mortar-boats below the fort, back of  bend 
in the river, and for six days bombarded Fort Jackson; but, impatient to 
secure the city, he determined to try the experiment of running his fleet past 
the forts, and thus to isolate them. This was a feat never before attempted 
and of questionable result. But, to the utter astonishment of the Confed- 
erates, it was successfully accomplished, and the next day Farragut took 
possession of New Orleans, evacuated by General Mansfield Lovell on his 
approach (April 25th). 
Porter shortly afterwards received the surrender of the forts--it is 
claimed on account of a mutiny of the garrison of Fort Jackson -- and they 
were duly occupied. Butler then took possession of the city with his troops. 
It must be said in praise of Butler that in provost-marshal work, such as 
he was called upon to perform in New Orleans, he showed remarkable capac- 
ity. The city was never healthier or in finer condition than under his régime. 
There was, however, just complaint against hirn in mattes connected with 
[ Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Copyright, 1897, by 
Theodore A. Dodge.] 
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trade; nor did he make the least attempt to mix suavity of method with 
strength of action in his government of the city. 

THE PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN 

After his defeat at Bull Run General McDowell, as we have seen, was 
superseded in the command of the Army of the ïotomac by General George 
B. McClellan. McClellan, who was almost unsurpassed as a military organiser, 
spent the succceding months to good advantage in constructing a real army 
out of the disorganised, untrained mass of volunteers he round at his dis- 
posal. ()n November 1st, 1861, General Winiield Scott, who had up to this 
tine retained nominal command of the armies of the United States, was 
retired, and McClellan was made commander-in-chier. 
Shortly before this (October 21st) the two opposing armies had uninten- 
tionally met in a tierce battle at Ball's Bluff on the Potomac above Wash- 
ington, in which the Union forces were defe,ted with considerable loss, includ- 
ing their gallant commander, Colonel E. D. Baker, United States senator 
from Oregon. This engagement was the result of an isolated operation, 
however, and not of a forward movement. So also was the battle of Draines- 
ville, a Union victory in December. Throughout the North now began a 
demand for an advance, but all througl the winter McClellan's troops 
remained inactive in their quarters. It was not until well into March, 1862, 
that McClellan, his command now again restricted to the Army of the 
Potomac, began a novement which he had long had in mind. This was the 
transfer of his army of one hundred and twenty thousand men to Fortress 
Monroe on the peninsula formed by the James and York rivers, which was 
accomplished in the three weeks beginning March 17th. From Fortress Mon- 
roe McClellan advanced toward Richmond, his objective point, as far as 
Yorktown, where he round his way blocked by a Confederate army of eleven 
thousand under General Magruder. At this moment McClellan learned that 
Prcsident Lincolr had detached McDowell's corps from his army and detained 
it to ensure the defence of Washington. This action of the president McC]el- 
lan always declared to be responsible for his subsequent failure. 
Without attempting to carry the works by assault--a step which a more 
energetic general would at least bave tried--McClellan settled down to a 
siege, wasted a month erecting elaborate intrenchments and batteries, only 
to find when he was at last ready to open tire (May 3rd) that Magruder had 
slipped away toward Richrnond. A pursuit was at once ordered, and at 
Williamsburg Longstreet was round awiting them (May 5th). A spirited 
assault was successfully resisted during the day, with a loss of some 2,200 
to the Union forces and 600 to tte Confederates. The Confederates with- 
drew under cover of night, and McClellan leisurely continued his advance up 
the Peninsula, arriving at the Chickahominy May 21st. 
It was during this interval that events occurred in the Shenandoah Valley 
that for a timeplaced McClellan's pe,ainsular operations in jeopardy. Two 
small armies hadbeen left in that locality under Banks and FfCont respec- 
tively. It had been planned to have these two forces join to crush the Con- 
federate forces of "Stonewall" Jackson, by whon they were opposed. But 
this brilliant strategist, whose force had been increased to twenty thousand, 
completely frustrated their designs, and by a brilliant manuvre defeated 
Banks at Winchester on May 25th and advanced so close to Washington as 
to fill that city with consternation. McDowell was then sent to drive him 
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aw.ay, but again evading a conflict, Jackson proceeded south and ioined the 
main Confederate army near Richmond. 
Before Jackson had effected this junction, however, McClellan had 
fought and won a bloody two days' battle at Fair Oaks (May 31st-June ]st). 
This conflict had been precipitated by Johnston, who had taken advantage 
of a mistake of McClellan in dividing his army, and had fallen upon the two 
corps of Heintzelman and Keyes which had crossed the Chickahominy. 
These two genemls resisted stubbornly against heavy odds and superior uum- 
bers, but were slowly pressed back. Deieat seJmecertain'* -- when General E. 
V. Sumner, who with his corps had crossed the swollen Chickahominy on 
bridges of his own construction, arrived on the scene of battle at the critical 
moment. Sumner's spirited attack ttrew Johnston's forces into co,ffusion, 
the latter commander himself being seriously woundcd. The battle wa 
renewed the ncxt morning, but the Confederates soon gave up the fight and 
withdrew from the iield. The losses wcre heavy, aggregating rive thousand 
for the Union and six thousnnd for the Confederate forces. McClellan made 
no attempt to follow up this victory- having an apparently good excuse in 
his inability to transfer the rest of his army across the river. The battle, 
therefore, though one of the bloodiest thus far fought, ws really only impor- 
tant in the improvement it effected in the morale of the Federal army. Mc- 
Clellan again took up his careful advance on the Confederate capital, and by 
June 25th he had reached a point onl. four toiles from Richmond, the church 
spires of which could be seen in the distance. 

TtIE SEVEN DAYS' BA'VFLE BEFORE RICtIMOND 

General Johnston's wound at Fait Oaks incapacitated him from continu- 
ing as commander of the Army of Northern Virginia, ad he was therefore 
succeeded by Gen. Robert E. Lee. The change was a happy one, for it gave 
to this brilli:t soldier the opportunity to prove the remarkable powers as a 
strtegist ad organiser which bave placed him in the front rank of generals 
of ull ages. During the mon th following Fir Oaks, whilc McClellan remained 
inactive withi sight of Richmond, Lee made every effort to strengthen his 
defence, and succeeded in gathering together an army of some ninety thou- 
sand. At lst, toward the end of June, McClelln was ready to move forward 
with his hundred thousand men. The first fight  the first of the seven days' 
battles--was fought at Mechanicsville, June 26th, 1862, where Lee's forces, 
being divided, suffered a sharp defeat. On the following day took place the 
much fiercer battle of Gaines' Mill. In this engagement Fitz-John Porter, 
commanding McClellan's right, consisting of some thirty thousand troops, 
sustained for hours a furious attack of almost twice as many Confederates, 
retiring across the Chickahominy at nightfall after each side had lost upward 
of seven thousand, almost three thousand of Porter's casualties consl'sting, 
however, of captured. Although Lee retained possession of the field, his 
losses were out of all proportion to the value of his success. 
Af this iuncture McClellan might have easily swung his main army around 
upon Richmond had he not been misled into believing Lee's forces twice 
their actual strength. But he had other plans, and by the morning of the 
28th his army was under way to take up a new base to the left on tle James 
river. 
McClellan had cleverly deceived both Lee and Jackson, who had expected 
him to retire the way he had come and had made their preparations accord- 
ingly. By the 29th Lee realised his mistake and made baste to attack the 
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'eating Federal army, but was twiee repulsed by their rear-guard at Sav- 
's Station and Allen's Farm. On June 30th the Confederates mde a more 
eral attack ail along the line at Glendale or Frazier's Farm, but were again 
cked with great loss. That night McClellan concentrated his entire force 
Malvern Hill, where on the next day the last and most severe of the seven 
,s' battle ws fought. The battle lsted ail day, but the determined Con- 
erate assult were ail successfully resisted. The result was a complete 
ion victory, the loss to their forces aggregating some 1,600 in killed and 
anded, while the Confedemte loss was over 5,000. The seven days' fight- 
hd resulted in a loss of 15,849 killed, wounded, and mîssing fo the Army 
ihe Potomac, and 20,135 to the Army of Northern Virginia. "Neverthe- 
," says Ropes, "the moral and politîcal effect of the whole series of 
vements nd battles was entirely to the advantage of the Confederates. 
:ts are stubborn things; and there was no denying that MeClelln had been 
ced fo give up his position on the Chiekahominy, where he was within 
b.t of the steeples of Richmond, and to retire, followed  pursued, in fet 
by his enemies to the river ames, tou point twenty or thirty mlles from 
 Confederate capital. The abrupt change of the part played by the Fed- 
.1 general from the rôle of the inwder to tht of the retreating and pursued 
.my was too dramatic not to arrest general attention." 

POPE' ¥IRGINIA CAMPAIGN (1862) 

In the last days of June, 1862, while McClelln wa still struggling on the 
nînsula, the commands of McDowell, Banks, and Frémont were consoli- 
ted under the name of the Army of Virgini and plced under the command 
General John Pope, who had won prominence by his victory at Island 
lmber 10. On July llth, General Halleck was called to Washington and 
tde commander-in-chier of all the land forces of the United Sttes. 
Pope early in August prepared fo make an aggressive campaign into Vir- 
ia, his army having now been reinforced by part of McClellan's force. 
,e, meanwhile, relieved of immediate fer of McClellan, had despatched 
tonewall" ackson again to the North to face Pope. The first encounter 
tween the hostile forces took place at Cedar Mountain, where Jackson 
pulsed a furious attack made by half as large a force under Banks 
,ugust 9th). By August 25th McClellan's army hd left the peninsula and 
»rter's and Heintzelman's corps were now acting with Pope. Lee also had 
oved northward with most of his army to support Jackson, and thence- 
rth Pope wa, on the defensive. Meanwhile skirmishes and small engage- 
ents were taking place daily. J.E.B. Stcart in of one his daring raids com- 
etely circled the Union army, and Jckson cptured the Union stores t 
nassas. On August 29th took place the sanguinary battle of Groveton. 
eneral Hooker under Pope's orders made the first attack on Jackson, not 
rare of the fact that he hd alrea, iy been strongly reinforced by Longstreet. 
arter, whom Pope had ordered to turn Joekson's flnk, was prevented from 
Lch a movement by the necessity of holding Longstreet in check. Fighting 
as resumed next morning (August 30th), and from the fact that the second 
y's battle took plce on exctly the same ground upon which McDowell 
as defeated in July, 1861, it has been called the second battle of Bull Run. 
orter, McDowell, and Heintzelman advanced to the attack but were 
.pulsed with great loss, and a counter ttack of Longstreet gradully forced 
'ope's army bck upon Centreville. On September 1st, the third day of 
»ntinuous fighting, Pope withdrew toward Washington, fighting en route 
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the bloody battle of Chantilly, in which the gallant General Kearney lost his 
life. The losses of the Confederates aggregated nine thousand; of the Fed- 
erals about fourteen thousand, hall of whom, however, were prisoners. Ropes k 
says, in summing up Pope's failure, that on the morning of August 30th it 
was entirely within his power to take a strong position and hold it against 
any assault Lee could have made. "He made, however," he continues, "the 
fatal mistake of utterly misconceiving the situation; and, neglecting ail pre- 
cautions, he ordered an attack. Pope (on the 30th) was badly beaten; still 
he was not forced from the field. But his retreat on that day changed the 
whole aspect of affairs and stamped the whole campaign as a failure. It was 
a confession of his inability to meet his antagonist, and it lost him the 
remaining confidence of his soldiers." 

ANTIETAM 
Pope resigned his command as soon as he reached Washington, the short- 
lived Army of Virginia went out of existence, and to McClellan was assigned 
the task of reorganisîng his own and Pope's forces into the Army of the 
Potomac. In a week the disorganised and disheartened troops had been 
molded by the hand of the master organiser into a new and effective army. 
Lee, after his defeat of Pope, had at once started on an invasion of Maryland, 
and McClellan now set out up the north bank of the Potomac to head him 
off. On September 14th the forces of Fmnklin, Burnside, and Reno won 
two decisive actions, known as the battle of South Mountain. General Reno 
was among the Fedeml killed. On the following day, however,  Confed- 
erate force under Jackson and McLaws captured a Federal force of twelve 
thousand at ltarper's Ferry without any serious attempt being made to 
defend the place. 
Lee's main army meanwhile had taken up a strong position at Sharps- 
burg, on the south bank of Antietam Creek, a strem emptying into the 
Potomac above Harper's Ferry. Here McClellan came up with him, and on 
this field on September 17th was fought the bttle of Antietam. Lee's force 
was not as large as McClellan's, but by the disposition of his troops and his 
mode of attacking in succession instead of en masse he managed to meet the 
Federal force at almost every point of contact with an equal force of his own. 
Hooker opened the battle by a sharp attack on Lee's left on the night of the 
16th, renewing it on the next morning; but his assault was stopped by Jack- 
son at the little Dunker church. All dy long the tide of battle ebbed and 
flowed about this point. On the left Burnside's slow attack, not undertaken 
until afternoon, was undecisive. At night the two armies, depleted and 
exhausted by one of the hardest day's fighting in all the war, ceased the con- 
flict as if by mutual consent. The next day Lee withdrew his troops from 
what Dodge  chracterises as for Lee a tactically drawn battle but a strategic 
defeat, for it marked the end of his first attempt t an invasion of the North. 
The losses on each side approximated twelve thousand, whch points to it as 
the bloodiest battle thus far fought in the war except Shiloh. Ropes  says 
that "it is likely that more men were killed and wounded on the 17th of Sep- 
tember than on any single day in the whole war." "The battle," says this 
same historian, "was in every light most creditable to General Lee and his 
army, and of General Lee's personal management of the battle nothing but 
praise can be uttered." 
Had McClellan known that Lee was practically out of ammunition and 
that his force had been depleted by almost one-half through battle and strag- 
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gling, he would probably bave followed up and crushed him. But he 
again he|d back by his absurd and ,mreasonable fear of the strength of 
adversary. It was rive weeks belote he crossed the Potomac, in response to 
the urgent commands of President Linco|n and Genera| Hal]eck, and moved 
into Virginie. He had proceeded as far as Warrenton, when, on November 
7th, 1862, he was without warning removed from his command and super- 
seded by General Burnside. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1862 IN KENTUCKY AND TENNES,EE 

After Shiloh, Halleck moved the Union lines forward to Corinth, which 
was abandoned by the Confederates. The army of the Ohio under General 
Buell now became the centre of interest. Early in the summer of 1862 Buell 
advanced toward Chattanooga, but he was forestalled by the energetic Con- 
federate general, Braxton Bragg. Later in the summer Bragg moved north- 
ward toward Louisville, meanwhile sending his lieutenant, General Kirby 
Smith, to take Lexington and threaten Cincinnati. Buell reached Louisville 
before Bragg and marched forth to meet him with a nearly equal force. 
Bragg retreated but Buell overtook him at Perryville (October 8th, 1862), 
where a severe battle was fought, Buell sustaining a loss of almost 4,000 and 
Bragg a thousand less. Bragg, however, continued his retreat that night, 
and owing to Buell's dilatory tactics ruade good his escape into Tennessee. 
Complaints against Buell resulted soon after in his being replaced by General 
W. S. Rosecrans. Elson npoints out an interesting parallel between Bragg's 
invasion of Kentucky and Lee's invasion of Maryland. " Both ended in 
failure," he says. "In each case the Confederate commander withdrew after 
the battle at night and abandoned the expedition. The paralle| is notable 
also between McClellan and Buell. Both were good disciplinarians, but 
lacking in the tire and dash necessary to an offensive campaign. Both were 
successful without a great victory in driving the Confederates from border- 
state soil." 
During the saine period covered by this campaign Gcneral Rosecrans 
was winning at Iuka and Corinth the laurels that pointed to him as ]uell's 
successor. In the battle of Iuka (September 19th), Rosecrans had admi- 
istered a sharp defeat to Sterling Price. Two weeks ]ater at Corinth le was 
in turn attacked by Price and Van Dorn (October 3rd and 4th), but won 
a brilliant victory, losing only 2,500 men to the Confederates' 4,200. 
After taking command of the Army of the Ohio, now renamed the Army 
of the Cumberland, Rosecrans remained for some weeks quietly in Nashville. 
On the day after Christmas, 1862, he moved his army of forty-seven thou- 
sand men in three divisions, under Thomas, McCook, and Crittenden, toward 
Bragg's headquarters at Murfreesboro, Tennessee, forty miles distant. The 
armies met on the last day of the year on the banks of Stone river. The tierce 
onset of General tIardee turned the Union right under McCook, but the stand 
of Thomas and the heroic efforts of Rosecrans saved the day and the first 
day's battle was a drawn one. On the first day of the new year the armies 
rested preparing for a renewal of the conflict on the next. The battle of 
January 2nd was hotly contested and resulted in a victory for the Union 
arms. Rosecrans had lost thirteen thousand men to Bragg's ten thousand, 
but the latter's immediate withdrawal from Murfreesboro with his crippled 
army opened the way for the Union advance to Chattanooga the following 
summer. 
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EMANCIPATION 
For the first year and a half of the w,qr President Lincoln had adhered 
strictly to his original intention of keeping the character of the struggle a 
war for the preservation of the Union. He realised that the mass of the 
Northern people would at first have held back from an aboliticn war. As 
Woodrow Wilson b s8ys, had the war been short and immediately decisive for 
the Union, the Federal power would not have touched slavery in the states. 
But the war had dragged on, it showed no signs of ending, and despite his 
natural disinclination to take any steps toward abolition the president had to 
acknowledge that the current of events was tending in that direction. 
Indeed man y steps had already been taken toward emancipation. As 
early as May, 1861, Gen. B. F. Butler at Fortress Monroe had refused to 
return slaves to their owers, declaring them to be "contraband of war," a 
phrase which came thenceforth to be jocularly applied to all fugitive slaves. 
Then (August, 1861) came the first of congress' confiscation acts, which 
applied to slaves, and General Frdmont's disallowed order already men- 
tioned. A similar order of Gen. David Hunter in South Carolina was over- 
ruled in 1862. On April 16th, congress abolished slavery in the District of 
Columbia, with compensation. In June, 1862, it passed a lw prohibiting 
slavery in all territories of the United States, which then existed or in the 
future should be acquired. 
To the same congress the president addressed a special message urging 
the co-operation of that body with the authorities of any border state for the 
gradual emancipation of its slaves with compensation. The second confisca- 
tion act, passedJuly 17th, 1862, pronounced free all slaves who should seek 
the protection of the government, if their owners had been directly or indi- 
rectly concerned in the rebellion. On July 22nd President Lincoln, to the 
surprise of most of his cabinet, read them the draft of a proclamation of 
enancip:ttion which he proposed should take effect on January 1st, 1863. 
At Seward's advice the president decided not to issue the proclamation 
until after some signal Union victory in the field. Meanwhile the more 
ra(lical republicans continued to denounce the president's inaction. Horace 
Greeley's famous open letter to the president, "' The Prayer of Twenty Mil- 
lions," appeared i the New York Tribuz, and brought forth a reply from 
Lincoln to the effect that he persoaally desired emancipation, but that his 
first duty as president was to save the Union with or without emancipation. 
By September Lincoln had fully determined that it would serve to stimu- 
late the North if the war were ruade a war against slavery as well as for the 
preservation of the Union; and that thereby the dread of foreign interven- 
tion would be pr«xctically eliminated and the Sou th be placed irrevocably in 
the wrong in the eyes of the civilised world. 
Then came Antietam, and on September 22nd he issued a preliminary 
proclamation giving notice that unless the Southern states returned to their 
ttllegiance to the Union within a hundred days thereafter he should proclaim 
tle slaves within their borders free. This warning he carried out in his 
formal Proclamation of Emancipation, January 1st, 1863. Questions as to 
the constitutionality of the measure must be answered by the simple state- 
ment that it was a war measure. There was no actual constitutional or 
statutory warrant or authority for the edict. Lincoln's own explanation was 
that "measures otherwise unlawful might become lawful by becoming indis- 
pensable to the preservation of the constitution through the preservation of 
the nation. Right or wrong, I assumed this ground." 
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FREDERICKSBURG AND (?IIANCELLORSVILLE 
General Ambrose E. Burnsidc had been one of McC]ellan's staunchest 
friends, and had been bcsides a loyal supporter of the administration. Twice 
he had refused the offer of the command, cleclaring himself to be incompetent 
for such authority. Powerful influences were brought to bear upon him. 
Washington, his friends told him, had asserted a similar disbelief in his own 
bilities. "It was left, however," says a recent writer (Elson n), ', for Burnside 
to do what Washington never did--to prove hîs assertion to be true." 
Though well liked by rank and file, Burnside suffered from the first by not 
having the fullest confidence of his corps commanders. Realising this, he 
ruade the mistake of not seeking their advice to the extent he should have 
done. 
The two armies lay facing one another south of the Potomac, scarcely 
thirty mlles apart. The Union army, 120,000 strong, was encamped 
about Warrenton. Dividing his forces into three grand divisions com- 
manded respectively by generals Sumner, Franklin, and Hooker, Burnsidc 
abandoned McClellan's carefully prepared plan of campaign and advanced at 
once against Lee, who had concentrated his army of eighty thousand veteran 
troops on the heights of Fredericksburg on the lower Rappahannock. 
Before Burnside was prepared to attack, Lee had so strongly fortified 
Maryc's Heights, naturally a well nigh impregnable position, as to render the 
success of an attack from the front almost impossible. Yet against this posi- 
tion Burnside hurled his army on December 13th, 1862. But the force of 
his attack was weakened b." lck of concert between his wings under Sumner 
and Franklin. These oftïcer. and their troo]»s did all that mortal men could 
do. Again and agan, in s],ite of tle most terrible losscs, they tried to carry 
the Confederate position. At nightfall the Union forces were drawn together 
i,to Fredericksburg and tl,ence transported across the river. The loss to 
Burnside's army was over twelve thousand; Lee lost less th,n hall as many. 
"No such other useless slaughter," says Dodge, "with the exception perhaps 
of Cold Harbor, occurred during the war." 
Burnside in desperation dec!ared that he would lead the assault in person 
the next day, but his officers prevailed upon him to withdraw. Lee, who, 
l,td he known the extent of the Union losses, might tmve followed up 
repulse by a successful offensive campaign, let the opportunity slip. 
As for the Army of the Potomac, it had never been so demoralised. It 
needed a new commander who could hold the confidence of his oflcers and 
,nen, which Burnside had utterly forfeited. Late in January the command 
was entrusted to General Joseph Hooke:, who at once set at work to reor- 
ganise the army. By the end of April he was ready to act.a 
Gen, eral Hooker initiated the Chancellorsville campaign by a cavalry raid 
on Lee s communications intended to move about his left andfar to his rear; 
but sheer blundering robbed this diversion of any good results. He followed 
up this raid by a feint under Sedgwick below Fredericksburg, whi]e he him- 
self so cleverly stole a march on Lee by the upper Rappahannock that within 
four days he had massed forty thousand men on the enemy's left flank at 
Chancellorsville before the latter had begun to divine his purpose. 
But there Hooker paused. Indecision seized his mind. He frittered 
away a precious day, and when he finally advanced on Lee the latter had 
recovered himself and was prepared to meet him. After barely feeling his 
adversary, "Fighting Joe" retired into the Wilderness to invite attack, while 
Lee, with half his force but thrice his nerve, sharply followed him up. The 
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terrain to which the Army of the Potomac had been thus withdrawn was well 
named. It was one vast entanglement of second growth timber and chap- 
pral, to the last degree unfitted for the manuvres of an army. 
With his wonted rashness, but relying on his adversary's vacillation, Lee 
divided his army and sent Jackson around Hooker's right to take him in 
reverse and cut him off from United States Ford, whi]e his own constant 
feints on the centre should cover the move. Meanwhile Hooker weakened 
his right by blind demonstrations in his front, and enabled Jackson to com- 
plete his man¢»uvre and to crush at a. blow the llth corps (0. O. IIoward's) 
which held that flank and to throw the army into utter confusion. In this 
moment of his greatest triumph "Stonewall" Jackson fell at the hands of 
his o wn men. 
On the morrow, with "Jackson" for a watchword, by dint of massed 
blows upon Hooker's lines where but one man in three was put under tire, 
Lec fairly drove the Union army into a corner, from whence its dazed com- 
mander, with eighty thousand men, cried aloud for succor to Sedgwick's 
one corps fifteen miles away, still fronting the defences at Fredericksburg. 
Under quite impossible orders this gallant soldier captured Marye's Heights, 
where Burnside had lost thirteen thousand men, and advanced towards his 
chier. But Lee, trusting to Hooker's panic to keep him bottled up, turned 
upon Sedgwick, drove him across the river after an all-day's fight, and again 
confronted Hooker, who, dizzy and nervcless, sought safety in retreat to his 
old camps. 
This ten-day's passage at arms was glorious to the Confederatc soldier's 
valour and to his leader's skill, while the Federals lost all save honour. With 
a effective only half as grcat, Lee had actually outnumbered Hooker when- 
ever he had struck him. While a fraction of the Union forces were being 
decirnated, the rest were held by tIooker in the leash at places where they 
were uselessly fretting to joi their brothers in the fray.m 

TtIE BATTLE Oic" GETTYSBURG  
With one voice the South, insl)ired by the successes of Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsville, demanded an invasion of the North. In response to 
tlis dem,nd, Lee, early in June, 1863, crossed thc Potomac and concentrated 
his army at Hgerstown, Maryland, in prepamtion for an invasion of Penn- 
sylvania, leaving Hill and Stuart with a considerable force to divert Hooker. 
Hooker, however, evaded them, and started in pursuit of Lee. Itooker's late 
movements h:td shown faultless strategy and indomitable energy, but neither 
Lincoln nor Halleck, remembering Chancellorsville, could have entire confi- 
dence in him. Finally, resenting their interference, he sent in his resigna- 
tion, which was at once accepted.a 
Few words sure up Hooker's military stand. As a corps commander, or 
with orders to obey, unless jealousy warped his powers, he w,s unsurpassed 
in bravery, devotion and skill. For the burden of supreme command he 
had neither mental calibre nor equipoise. Self-sufficiency stood in lieu of 
sclf-reliance. 
Into Hooker's place quietly stepped business-like Meade, and unham- 
ered by Halleck, whose favourite he was, continued to follow up the invaders. 
well was at York, and Carlisle might cross the Susquehannah and capture 
the capital of the state. Meade therefore moved northward from Fred- 
[ Reprinted from Theodore A. Dodge's Bird's.Eye View of the Civil War, by permission 
of Houghton, Mifltin, and Company. Copyright, 1897, by Theodore A. Dodge.] 
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ericksburg, intent upon loosening Lee's grip on that river. This he effected, 
and Longstreet nd Hill were ordered, hot towards Harrisburg, but through 
the South Mountain passes. For Lee, as soon as he knew of Meade's direc- 
tion, became fearful for his communications. And he was moreover troubled 
by the naked defence of Richmond, which prise could have been secured by 
vigorous attack by General Dix from Fort Monroe with more ease than at 
any timc during the war had the attempt been made. Lee, tierefore, deter- 
mind to drawback and make a diversion east of the South Mountain range 
to engage Meade's attention. Lee's plan of invasion had been thwarted; 
but his army nust be defeated. 
Having divined the purpose of his adversary, Meade selected the general 
line of Pipe Creek for his defence, and threw his left wing, preceded by cav- 
alry, forward to Gettysburg as a mask. Lee also aimed to secure this point, 
for it controlled the roads towrds the Potomac. The 1st Lad llth corps 
met the van of Lee's arny under A. P. Hill, on the north of the now historic 
town. A severe engagement ensued, in which doughty General Reynolds 
lost his lire, and the Federals, after Ewell came upon the field, were driven 
back through the town with henry loss, but unpursued. Hill and Ewell 
waited for Longstreet. This check to thc enemy's advance led to results 
worth all the sacrifice. 
Few conflicts of modern times have become so fmiliar, in art and story, 
as the battle of Gettysburg. Only its chier features need be recalled. South 
of the quiet little town, covering the road to Baltinore, lies t chain of hillocks 
and bluffs s.halped like a fish-hook. At the brb rises Culp's Hill, along the 
back what s Known as Cemetery Hill, and the shank, running north and 
south, is formed by a hilly slope tcrminating in a rocky, wooded peak, called 
Round Top, having Little Round Top as a spur. On this eligible ground the 
retreating Unionists were rallied and speedily reinforced, whi|e Meade, at 
Hancock's suggestion, brought the army forward from Pipe Creek to secure 
it. 
Meanwhile Lee cautiously advanced his own troops, and forgetting that 
he had promised his corps commanders tht he would not in this cmpaign 
assume a tactical offensive, resolved to give battle. Longstreet's preference 
was to seize the Emmetsburg road beyond the Union left, and manoeuvre 
Meade out of his position by compromising his communications with Wash- 
iagton. But there lurked in the healthy body of the Army of Northern 
Virginia a poisonous contempt of its adversary. This was the natural out- 
corne of Manassas, Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsvi]le. Lee was moral]y 
unable to decline battle. He could not imperil the high-strung confidence 
his men. 
As the second day dawned he must, however, have watched with throb- 
bing anxiety the Federal line rapidly throwing up defences on ]ust such a 
formidable crest as he himself had held at Marye's Heights. For Lee gauged 
better than his menthe fighting qualities of his foe. 
His general line lay along Seminary Ridge, p,rallel to Cemetery Hill, and 
about a mile distant, with his left thrown round and through the town to a 
point opposite Culp's, in order, bongstreet, Hill, Ewell. He as thus formed 
n concave order of battle, the Army of the Potomac having been thrown by 
the lay of the land into substantially the convex order. 
By noon Lee had perfected his plans, and Longstreet opened an attack 
on  weak slient thrown out by Sickles from the general line of the Union 
left towards the Emmetsburg road. The possession of Round Top would 
tke the Federal line in reverse, and Sickles' position, an outward angle, could 
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be enfilded in both directions, nd if lost would seriously compromise this 
oint. Longstreet was not slow to clutch at the advntge thus offered. 
ut the foresight of Wrren, fter  despemte struggle, secured Round Top; 
and though Longstreet wrested from Sickles his slient, he secured only n 
apparent benefit not commensurte with his loss. 
On the Union extreme right, Ewell had mcanwhile gained a foothold on 
Culp's Hill, and, s nigtt fell, Lee ws justificd in feeling tha.t the morrow 
would enble him to crry the entire ridge. For he believed tht he had 
effectcd a brech in both flnks of the Army of thc Potomac. Indeed at thc 
close of the second dy the gravity of the situation induced Meade to ca]l 
 council of his corps commnders. It was determined to abide the result 
at tht spot. Offîcers nd men were in good spirits and equal to any work. 
Lee w.s tcticlly in error as to Longstrcet's supposed success on the left. 
If had in reality rectificd Sickles' position. The real line of the Federal army 
was undisturbed. And Meade at daylight ttcked Ewell in force, nd fter 
. hrd tussle wrcnched ïrom him thc ground commanding Culp's. Thus Lee 
hd failed to effect  permanent lodgment on either Federal flank, and Mcade 
hd thrown up strong field works to defend them. Therc ws no resourcc for 
him but to break thc Federal centre. 
He accordingly massed nearly one hundred nd fifty guns along Seminary 
Ridge, and ai one o'clock p. m. opened tire. Owing. to the limited sptcc for 
the btteries, brely eighty guns ïrom the Federal side could answer this 
spirited ch,llenge. For two hours 1.sted the ficry duel, when Lee launctcd 
Pickett, "the Ney of the rebel army," with  column of thirteen thousand 
men, to drive  wedgc into the centre of the Uuion line. A column charged 
with so dcsperate  duty  the forlornest of forlorn hopes  should contain 
none but picked troops. Pettigrew's division in the assaultin column was 
un.'blc to hoht its own. And though Pickett's Virgînians actuallv rupturcd 
Hancock's line and a few of the mon penetrated some fifty yards ï»eyond, hc 
met an arry in front and flnk which rollcd him back with fearful loss. Lee's 
lst chance of success was wrecked. 
The instinct of a gret comnmndcr might have seized this moment for 
n advance in force upon thc brokcn encmy. But Mcade cautiously held 
wht he hd lready won, rather ttmn gain more at grc,ter risk. Beatcn, 
but not dismayed, Lee spcnt ,ll the morrow and until after dylîght next 
day prepring for retreat, nd yet in  mood to invite .tta.ck. And he would 
have met if stoutly. But Meade was content. He would adventure nothing. 
He had won the credit of defeating his enêmy; he lost the chance of destroy- 
ing him. He my be justified in this, but not in failing to follow up Lee's 
deliberate retrea.t with greater vigour. It must however be admitted that 
in lmost all cmpigns,  similir criticism may be pssed  after the event. 
There is lways  term to the endurance and activity of armîes and their com- 
mnders. 
In this most stubborn bttle of modern dys the Federl army lost 23,000 
out of 93,000 engged; the Confederates 22,500 out of 80,000 mon, besides 
5,400 prisoners. The loss in killed and wounded, twenty-two nd a hall per 
cent., is unexmpled in so large  force. Lee retreated by way of Willims- 
port, undisturbed save t  distance, nd fter some dys was followed across 
the Potomc by Mede.e The Confederate main line of defence wts now 
re-established to thc south of the Potomc in the region of the Wilderness, 
with centres t Chancellorsville and Fredericksburg. Mcn ;md oflïcers alike 
were forced to the conclusion tht invasions of the North were not, on the 
whole, the best sort of opertions in whieh to engge.a 
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THE VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN 
In the midsummer of 1862 Halleck ws appointed gencral-in-chief of thc 
rmies of the United States, and in that capcity transferred his headqurters 
to Washington, leaving Grnt in command t Corinth. His force had bccn 
so depleted by Hallcck's scattcred opcmtions that thc Confederates now 
mde an attempt to drive him down the Tennessce river. The result ws, 
s we hve seen, thc battles of Iuk nd Corinth erly in October, 1862. It 
was thc prelude fo Grant's first movement gainst Vicksburg. That city 
hd bccn fortificd and guarded by the Confederatcs in such wise that it was 
deemcd imprcgnable, and it might well have becn thought so. The place is 
situatcd on astccp and lofty bluff t the ]unction of thcYzoo river with the 
Mississippi. 
The later flows in a serpentine eourse through â low fiat basin aboug forty 
mlles in width. I is perpegually ehanging its course, and the land on eiher 
side is inWrseeWd in all directions by sluggish streams and stagnan lakes, the 
remnants of its abandoned ehannels. In sueh a country operaions with an 
army are impossible. Ai long inervals, however, the river flows enirely 
on one side of is basin and washes the foog of he steep hills by whieh it is 
boundcd. Wherever sueh a eliff oeeurred, as at Columbus, Memphis, an(t 
other points, i was defended by the Confederates, and when they lost it he 
los ghe river down to the next similiar poing. Now tle eombinaion of eir- 
eumsanees a Vieksburg was peeuliar. Its position was too lofty fo be taken 
by the fleet unaided, but he only direction from whieh it could be safely 
approaehed by an army was from the rear, tha is to say, from the east; and 
he eorree line of approneh was hat of the Mississippi Central Railway with 
Memphis for the Federal base of supplies. For an army eoming up or down 
the Mississippi the problem was almost insoluble. It was impossible to get 
in the rear of he eity by landing go he norh of if, for the approaehes were 
here guarded by batteries on Haines Bluff whieh eould shoot, down any assail- 
ing eolumn fster han i eouhl advance. On the other hand, an army land- 
ing fo the south of Vieksburg ineurred the risk of starvation, sinee the guns 
of Vieksburg prevented supplies from passing down stream, wlile he guns 
of Port Hudson wo hundred toiles below equally prevened hem from pass- 
ing up. Gmnt's first movemen against Vieksburg [in the auumn of 1862] 
was he correct one, along ghe Mississippi Cengral Railway; but beeause of 
his defieieney in eavalry, his line of eommtmieaions was eut and he was obliged 
to regrea upon Corinh. Meanwhile [Deeember, 1862] a separate expedition 
under Genera,1 8herman had been sen down he Mississippi river. I t landed 
a Chiekasaw Bayou, and aempted o sgorm he works at Haines Bluff in 
order o gain a foohold o the norh of Vieksburg. This enterprise me with 
a bloody repulse. [MeClernand who sueeeeded Sherman made an expedifion 
up he Arkansas River bug was ealled baek by Grant who complained tha 
ghe main objeeg of the eampaign was being overlooked.] A period of intrigue 
sueeeeded, the resulg of whieh was tha Gran felt obliged o abandon his firs 
plan and gake his whole army down he river o ¥ieksburg. After arriving 
on ghe wes bank of the Mississippi opposie ghe mighty sgronghold, the prob- 
lem before him was o geg his army ino is rear. Two fruifless monhs were 
spent in attempts to navigate the intricate and tortuous system of bayous 
in order either to land the army northwards without encountering the guns 
of Haines Bluff, or to carry supply-ships southwards by routes not commanded 
by the batteries of Vicksburg. Meanwhile Grant's popularity greatly de- 
clined, and President Lincoln was urged to remove him from command. But 
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Lincoln's reply was, "I mther likc the mn; I guess we will try hîm  little 
longer." At this crisis Grnt conceived  most darîng scheme; nd having 
herd it condemned by every one of his genemls, he proceeded to try it on his 
own responsibility. On the 16th of April Porter's fleet ws tken down thc 
river below the city, sustining slight damge from its btterîes. Feints were 
made to the northward, while thc body of the army was rapidly marched 
to Bruinsburg, about twenty-fivc mlles below Vicksburg. A crossing was 
effected near that place, and the Confedcratcs werc defeated in an obstinate 
battle at Port Gibson. This obligcd thcm to evacuate Grand Gulf (May 3rd, 
1863), thc strongest of the outposts to thc southward. From Port Gibson 
Grant then proceedcd to march northcasterly upon the city of Jackson, the 
capital of thc state of Mississippi, intending to find and defeat General Joseph 
E. Johnston who was approaching to rclieve Vicksburg. Grant's object 
was to throw himself betwecn Johnston's army and that of Pcmberton, the 
commander at Vicksburg, and to dcfcat thcm in detail. In order to do this 
it was necessary for him to keep his army conccntrated, and he could hot spare 
troops to guard his line of communications with the Mississippi river. He 
therefore eut loose from his base altogcther and conducted this marvellous 
c,mp,gn upon such food as his mon could carry in thcir knpsacks or seize 
in the course of thcir mrch. To avcrt certain ruin it was necessary tht he 
should bc victorious at cvcry point; and ho was. Having de[eated Johnston 
in two battlcs, at Raymond (May 12th) and again at Jackson (May 14th), ho 
instntly fccd about to thc west and marched against Pcmberton who hd 
corne out to interccpt his supposcd line of communications. In a bloody 
battlc af Champion Hill (May 16th) Pcmberton was totally defeatcd, and 
his ruin was complctcd thc ncxt day at thc Big Black river. Pemberton 
then rctird into Vicksburg with thc rcmnant of his force, whilc Sherman 
approached Haines Bluff in thc rear and compcllcd the enemy fo evcuate 
it. The supposed insoluble problçm was now virtually at an end, for Grant's 
line of supplics from thc northward ws opened and ruade sccure. Mindful 
of the possibility that Johnston might sufficiently rccover strcngth to inter- 
rupt opertions, Grant tried to carry Vicksburg by storm, and two assaults 
wcrc ruade which wcrc repul,cd with grcat slaughter. Itc thon resorted to 
siegc op,rations, and by the tlfird d«y of July thc city w«ts starved into 
submisio. By this brillint campaign Grant's rcputation ws at once rised 
to a very high pitch. Itc ws madc mjor-general in the regular rmy, nd 
henccforth was allowed to tmvc hi own way in most thing.- 

CHICKAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA 

For six months aftcr the battlc of Stonc River Rosecrans with the Army 
of the Cumberland lay quietly at Murfreesboro facing Bragg. No operations 
of any magnitude wcre attemptcd, though scvcral cavalry raids were under- 
taken- that of Forrest and Wheeler :gainst Fort Donelson, and of Morgan, 
the Confederatc guerilla, into Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio bcing the most 
noteworthy. Urgcd by both Halleck and Grant, Rosecrans late in June pre- 
pared to «(|vance upon his enemy. In a brilliant serics of manuvres Rose- 
crans outgeneralled his adversary and compelled him to change his base rime 
and again. The occupation of Lookout Mountain and Missionary Rîdge by 
generals Gcorge H. Thoms and McCook rendered Bragg's position af Chat- 
tanooga, whither ho had retired, untenuble. Finally in attempting to pursue 
Bragg through the difficult mountain passes to the south, the two armies 
came face to face at Chickamauga Creek. Bragg, who had mcanwhile been 
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reinforced by Longstreet with a part of the Army of Northern Virginia, had 
now about seventy thousand men to Rosecrans' sixty thousand. He began 
the battle (September 19th, 1863) by falling upon the Federal left under 
Thomas who managed to hold his position against overwhelming numbers 
throughout the day. The fight was renewed the next day. The removal 
of Wood's division from the Fcderal centre left a gap which Longstreet at 
once took advantage of. The Fcderal army was thus divided, its right being 
completely swept from the field. On the left, however, the rcdoubtable 
Thomas, now cut off from the main Union army, re-formed his lines, and 
though outnumbered two to one withstood again and again the furious attack 
of the whole Confederate army. Well did he earn his title to the naine, "Rock 
of Chickamauga" which has been applied to him. "No more splendid spec- 
tacle appcars in the annals of war," says Dodge, l the military historian, 
"than this heroic stand of Thomas in the mîdst of a routed army, and in the 
fcc of an enemy the power of whose blows is doubled by the exultation of 
victory." Thomas latcr withdrew in perfect order to Chattanooga where 
Rosecrans and his defeated corps had preceded him. Rosccrans had been 
badly worsted in battle, but the net result of the campaign was rather in his 
favour, and Thomas' staunch stand had so weakened Bragg that it was somc 
time before he could take /he offensive. The losses a t Chickamauga were 
sixteen thousand for the Federal, and eighteen thousand for the Confederate 
army.a 
Rosecrans, as we have said, retired with his army into Chattanooga, but 
had not suflïcient force to hold the crests of Lookout Mountain and Missionary 
Ridge, which were forthwith occupied by the Confedcrate army. This oper- 
ation left the Unîon army without any good line of communications. The 
only route by which food could be brought was a long and diflïcult wagon 
road over a spur of the Cumberland Mountains known as Waldron's Ridge. 
Drenching rains set in, the mules died on the route and blocked up the way, 
and presently the Union ariny suffered for want of food. Indeed, sonmthing 
like a famine set in, and nearly all the horses perished for want of forage. A t 
his crisis Grant was appointed to command ail the armies west of thê Alle- 
ghanies, increased by thê transfer of two corps from the Army of the Potomac 
to that of the Cumberland. His first proceedings wêrê to supersede Rose- 
crans by Thomas, and to order up Sherman from Vicksburg. By a beautiful 
series of operations an excellent line of communication was opened by Gen- 
eral William Farrar Smith, and the sufferings at Chattanooga wêre relieved. 
On the arrîval of Sherman's force it was movcd by a circuitous and secret 
route to the north end of Missionary Ridge near Chickamauga station on the 
Dalton Railway, by which Bragg received his supplies. At this time Long- 
street, who, as we have seen, had taken part in the battle at Chickamauga, 
was engaged in a subsidiary operation. He had been imprudently sent away 
by Bragg to lay siege to Knoxvi]le, and his line of communications was also 
the railway from Dalton. Bragg's left wing occupied the summit of Lookout 
Mountain, whilc his centre and right stretched along the crest of Missionary 
Ridge for a space of rive or six miles. Under these conditions Grant's plan 
of battle was simple. His reinforcements from Virginia, commanded by 
General Joseph Hooker, were in Lookout Valley. He proposed to make a 
demonstration with these troops which should engross Bragg's attention, 
while 8herman at the opposite extremity of the field should storm the northern 
end of Missionary Ridge, eut off Bmgg from the Dalton Railway and crush 
his right wing, thus wrecking his army; but the battle, as fought, proceeded 
upon a very different plan. The accidental breaking of a pontoon bridge 
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left in Lookout Vlley one division of men which hd been destined for Sher- 
man's part of the field. This additional force so far strengthened Hooker 
that in the course of the fight which ensued upon Lookout Mountain he car- 
ried the whole position by storm, driving the Confederates down upon Mis- 
sionary Ridge. 
On the other hand, Sherman's enterprise was frustrated by an unforesccn 
obstacle. After he had surmounted the northern extremity of Missionary 
Ridge he was confronted by a yawning chasm which none of the Federal 
glasses had been able to detect, and as there were no good topographical maps 
its existence was unknown. The crests beyond were crowned with Con- 
fcderate artillery, and well manncd. In these circumstances, the part that 
Sherman played, though a very useful one, was different from what had been 
intended. On the second day of the battle he attacked the heights before 
him; he was unable to carry thcm, but his pressure upon that vital point was 
so strong tht it led Bragg to keep on reinforcing it at the expense of his centre, 
which was confronted by the army of General Thomas. Presently Grant, fear- 
ing for Sherman and wishing to stop this northward movenent of Confederates, 
ordered four of Thomas' divisions to make a bayonct charge in front. They 
were to carry thc Confcderate works at the foot of Missionary Ridge and then 
halt and await ordcrs. At that moment Gran was building better than he 
knew. The line of twenty thousand men swept likc an avalanche over the 
works at the foot of the ridge, and then in an uncontrollable spirit of victory 
kept on without ordcrs, making their way up the perilous height. As they 
reached the top they broke through the Confederate centre in at least six 
diffcrent places, while at the saine moment Hookcr, who had come down 
from Lookout Mountaîn, overwhclmed Bragg's right and sent it tumbling in 
upon his routed centre. In a few moments the remnant of the Confederate 
army was a disorderly mob fleeing for lire. This great victory secured for 
the northern army the line of the Alleghanies, as the capture of Vicksburg 
had securcd thc line of the Mississippi.m 

GRANTS PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 

The winter of 1863-1864 was a quiet one. On the last day of February, 
1864, congress revived the rank of lieutenant-general and President Lincoln 
promptly appointed Grant to that position, following the action up in a few 
days by making him commander-in-chief of all the armies of the Union. At 
once Grant developed his plans for a grand campaign which he confidently 
hoped would end with the downfall of the Confederacy.a His main purpose 
was to mass and move at the same time against the two great Confederate 
armies in the ficld, that of Lee in his immediate front (in Virginia) and that 
of Joseph E. Johnston af Dalton, Georgia, opposed to which, at Chattanooga, 
was Sherman, Grant's second in command and his successor in the West, 
to whom he chiefly looked for co-operation. Sherman was to bear from Chat- 
tanooga, making Johnston's army and Atlanta his objective points; he was to 
penetrate the interior of the Confederacy as far as possible and inflict all possi- 
l)le damagc on ifs war resources, but the mode of operation was left largely 
to his discretion; Grant chose thc most difficult task for himself; to conquer 
and capture Lee's army was his prime object, with the fall of Richmond as 
its necessary result, and he thought it better to fight this wary antagonist 
without his stronghold than within it.i Lincoln had learned by hard ex- 
perience that it was better to leave his generals to manage their own cam- 
paigns, and he made no attempt to interfere with Grant's plaas. In a fare- 
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well message he wrote him, "The particulars of your plan I neither know nor 
seek to know. I wish not to obtrudc any constraints or restraints upon 
you." 

THE ATLANTA CAMPAIGN" THE MARCH TO THE SEA 

It was, as we have seen,_a principal part of Gra,.nt's plan of campaign, on 
assuming supremc coin,hand of the armies, that Shcrman should ,narch upon 
Atlanta. While preparations were being made for this movement part of 
Sherman's army was employed in the expedition of General N. P. Banks and 
Commodore Porter up the Red river in Louisiana, which, although resulting 
in some sharp battles, had little influence on the great strategic movements 
east of the Mississippi, and can here only be mentioned. 
The distance by direct line from Chattanooga to Atlanta is only about 
()ne hundred toiles, but the country is rough and broken and in the way lay 
Gcneral Joseph E. John.sion, one of the able,st of Southêrn generals, with a 
veteran army of sixty-five thousand men. Sherman's army in three wings 
under Thomas, J. B. McPhcrson, and J. M. SchoIield, numbered over one hun- 
(lrcd thousand, but as he advanced hê was comt)elled t.o leave such a con- 
siderablc force to guard bis line of supplies to Nashvi]h; that his effective 
army was never far supcrior in strength to that of his advcrs:ry. Johnston 
adopted the policy of fighting only when attacked, of intrenching cvery ste I) 
he took, and of offering battle only when conditions seemed to favour him. 
Sherman began his advance on May 7th, 1864. Ho first came up with John- 
ston at Resaca, but the Confedcrates (,vacuated their intrenc.hed positions 
without a very spiritcd resistncc (May 13th). Day by day Sherman pushed 
carcfully and slowly forw,rd. Fighting was frequent, but t pitchcd battle 
was ncvêr venturcd. "Like two wrestlers," says Dodgc,t "as yct ignorant 
of each other's strcngth or quickness, they were sparring for a hold. Ncithcr 
would risk giving odds." Thc nearest to a gcneral engagement was thc battle 
of New Hope Church (May 25th-27th) but thc re,.sult of the action was in- 
dccisive. By the end of May each army had lost in thc aggregat(; about ten 
thousand men, conspicuous among thc Confederate slain bcing General Leon- 
idas Polk, thc warrior-bishop of Louîsiana. 
Toward the middle of June as Sherman approach(;(t Mariett he found 
Johnston firmly intrcnched a(;ross his lath. From June 14th to Jtme 28th 
fighting was ahnost continuous. On thc latter date he abandoned his care- 
ful tactics, and ruade a rash ssault on the Conf(;derate works at Kenesaw 
Mountain only to be repulsed with grcat los,s, General Dani(,1 McCook being 
among his dead. Again rcsuming hîs flanking tactics he was soou within 
a few mlles of Atlanta. At this juncturc President Davis, who had ncver 
been on friendly terms with Johnston, dismissed him for what he was pleased 
to cll his "dilatory tactics" and gave the command to General J. B. Hood, 
a fearless fighter but not to be compared with his predecessor as a tactician. 
The change of co,nmanders had its immediate result in the battle of 
Peachtrce Creek (July 20th) in which an assault of Hood's was repulsed with 
severe loss. On July 22nd bcgan the general engagement known as the battle 
of Atlanta in which Hood's losses rcached cight thousand and Sherman's less 
than half that number, although among them was his brave and able lieu- 
tenant, General McPherson. ()u July 28th Hood was again defeated at the 
battle of Ezm Church, after which he retired within the city of Atlanta about 
which Sherman daily tightened his coils. Hostilities continued for anothe,' 
month, when Hood, despairing of holding the city longer, made good his escape. 
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,_herman entered and took possession on September 2nd. The first object 
of his eanpaign was aeeomplished. Conservative estimates of the losses of 
the two armies during the Atlant, eampaign (May 7th-September lst) place 
those of the Union forces at 32,ooo, while those of the Confederates must 
have exeeeded 24,000. 
After remainin i six weeks in Atlanta, Sherman left Thomas to look after 
Hood, who was marehing northward with the expeetation of drawing Sher- 
man after him, and on November 15th set out on his historie match to the 
sea. His army was sixty-two thousand strong in two eolumns, under Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard and General Henry W. Sloeum. By the middle of Decem- 
ber the army, having met with little opposition, hd covered the three hundred 
mlles to the eost, reduced Fort MeAllister, south of Savannah, and opened 
up communications with Admîral Dahlgren's fleet in preparation for the cap- 
ture of Savannah. Before the siege was aetually begun however, General 
Hardee, the Confederate commander, had evaeuated the eity by night and 
8herman entered it wilhout opposition Deeember 21st. 

THE BATTLE OF MOBILE BAY 

While Sherman's army was closing in around Atlanta, Admiral Farragut 
won his famous naval fight in Mobile Bay. The harbour of Mobile was pro- 
tected by three formidable forts, Gaines, Morgan, and Powell, which made 
il, the most import.'mt and the strongest Confederate position on the Gulf of 
Mexico. ]t tmd long been tle centre for Confederate blockade runners and 
the Federa] blockade ha, l never been ma(le effective. After months of delay 
Farragut accompanied by a land force under General Gordon Granger moved 
upon the ci ty. The troops were landed on an island at the entrance to the 
bay. On August 5th Farragut--he himself strapped to the mast of his 
flagship the Hart]ord tlat he might not fall if shot- entcred the harbour 
with his flect in the face of a terrific tire from thê forts. One of his ironclads, 
the Te«umseh, was sunk by a torpcdo, but the rest advancêd and engaged 
the Confederate fleet. First the forts were silenced, then after a tierce dcfence 
the entire tleet including the powerful ram Tennessee surrendered or were 
sunk. Forts Gaines anal Morgan were soon after surrendered fo Granger, 
but Mobile itself, though its importance was destroyed, held out some months 
longer. 

THOMAS AND HOOD IN TENNESSEE 

General Thomas, whom Sherman had left to cope with Hood in Tennessee, 
had under him at first only twenty-seven thousand men as comparcd to  
Confedemte force of almost twice the size. By the end of November how- 
ever, he had been reinforced and had gathered at Nashville an rmy of about 
fifty thousand. Against Hood who was now marching rapidly on Nashville 
he sent General Schofield to retard his advance and, if the opportunity offered, 
to give battle. Schofield took a strong position at Franklin, where Hood im- 
petuously attcked him November 30th, 1864. Again and again Hood vainly 
hurled his superior numbers against Schofield's well posted force. The assaults 
were continued till well into the night, but every one was repulsed with 
success. Hood's loss was six thousand. Schofield's less than half as many. 
The next day Schofield retired unmolested to Nashville. 
In a few days Hood was before Nashville, wherê he waited two weeks. 
On December 14th Thomas was ready to attack. His tactics were as simple 
as they were faultless and effective. On the morning of December 15th he 
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advanced, bearing heavily with his right under General A. J. Smith and was 
successful in crushing and turning Hood's left flank. Ai the end of the day 
he had won a co,rtain victory, but Hood still rcmaincd fo be thoroughly crushed. 
It was afternoon of the 16th before a general assault was ordered, but it was 
ruade with such vigour and spirit that all resistance was overcome. Hood's 
line was broken in a dozen places and his army was soon swept from the field 
in a demoralised mass. With scarcely hall of the force with which he had 
begun the battle, Hood escaped across the Tcnnessee. Not in the wl,ole 
Civil War had any army suffcred such a complote and disastrous dcfeat as 
this. If marked the termination of armed rcsistancc fo the Union arms west 
of the Alleghanies. Thomas dcserved and receivcd the highest praise for his 
signal triumph. Of him Dodge/says that "ho, perhaps falls as little short 
of the model soldier as any man produccd by this country." 

FORT FISItER; SItERMAN IN THE CAROLINAS 

It was now planned that Sherman should march northward from Savannah 
through the Carolinas and aid Grant in crushing Lee in Virginia, and on Feb- 
ruary 1st he left Savannah with an army sixty thousand strong. Preliminary 
fo this movement, however, took place the capture of Fort Fisher, which 
guarded the harbour of Wilmington, North Carolina. This was accomplished 
January 15th, 1865, by a strong fleet under Admiral Porter co-operating with 
 land force under General Terry. 
Sherman's march through the Carolinas was slower and more diflïcult 
than his match from Atlanta to the sea, for he had to cross instead of follow 
the river courses, and his advance was more stubbornly opposed. Columbia, 
S. C. was occupied on February 17th after a sharp conflict with a Confederate 
force under General Wade Hampton. Charleston too was abandoned and 
ahnost destroyed by flames from the burning cotton which the fleeing Con- 
federates had fired. Sherman moved on toward Goldsboro, defeating John- 
ston, who had again been given a command, in a sharp battle af Bentonvillc 
(March 16th). At Goldsboro, which he reachcd Match 23rd he was joined 
by Schofield with a part of Thomas' army and Terry's force from For Fishcr. 
His force now numbered ninety thousand en. While Stl(,rmn was slowly 
closing in on Johnston, the Union cavalry leader Stoneman mad(, a succcss[ul 
raid in western Virginia for the purpose of cutting Lce off from any possible 
railway communication with the wcst. 

THE WILDERNESS CAMPAIGN 

Grant divided the Arrny of the Potomac into three corps under Itancock, 
Warren, and Scdgwick. Of this army numbering now all told almost one 
hundred and fifty thousand, Meade was placed in imediate charge, Grant 
himself of course retaining supreme command. Sheridan, brought from the 
west, commanded his cavalry. Grant's own plan for overcoming Lee was 
by means of hard blows ratho,r than by manceuvring. His motto was "con- 
tinuous hammering." "His belief, ' says Dodge, t "seems to bave been that 
skilful tactics exhibited wcakness. Othcr and greater soldiers bave for a 
time been subject to this delusion. Ho, was to discover his error in his first 
clash of arms." 
The Union army crossed the Rapidan May 4th, 1864, and entered the 
heavily wooded region near Chancellorsville known as the Wildo,rno,ss. Fight- 
ing began at once, for Lee, who knew well the ground, saw his advantage in 
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ttcking his adversary where his superior numbers could not be used to the 
best dvntagc. The battle of the Wildcrness ws fought on My 5th and 
6th. No tctical movements of any account were possible owing to the 
nture of the country, nd the conflict resolvcd itself into a series of discon- 
nected battles. The fighting was furious and thc slaughter terrific, but at 
the end of two dys' struggle nothing hd becn decided. Gmnt hd lost over 
seventecn thousand men, including Gcncral Wdsworth. Lee's loss was 
slightly over twclve thousand. 
Grant having corne to the conclusion that little good could come of hm- 
mcring Lee s he stood, next attemptcd a flank movement toward Spott- 
sylv,ni Court House. But Lee woEs therc before him. Every day there ws 
sevcre fighting. On thc Union side Geneml Sedgwick was kil]cd. On thc 
Confederate side their dashing cawlry leader, J. E. B. Stuart, fell in conflict 
with Sheridan's cawlry. "I mcn to fight it out on this line if it tkcs ll 
summer," stubbornly wrote Grant. The bttle of Spottsylvani proper took 
place on My 10th and 12th, both armies resting on the 1]th. It exhibited 
some of the most furious assaults nd desperte defences of all the wr. The 
hardest fighting took place on the 12th as  result of Hncock's repeted 
attempts to take the Confêdemte's salient. Of this remarkble struggle 
Elson n writes "He succeeded, nd captured four thousnd men after gret 
slughter on cach side. Five desperate, fruitless efforts the Confedemtes 
mde to retke the position. One of these General Lee started to lead in 
person, but his men refused to advance till he went back beyond the dnger 
line. At  point known s 'the death ngle,' the hand to hnd fighting 
which continued till midnight, was equal to any ever known in wr. Men 
fought irom the top of heps of dead men till their own bodies were added to 
the pile, and others came to tke their places. Not  tree or a spling was 
le[t live or standing. One tree nerly two feet in diameter ws litemlly cut 
in two by musket balls." The losses in the two dys' battle were about equal, 
footing up to the terrible total of thirty-six thousand. Yet like the bttle of 
the Wilderness its rcsult was undecided. 
For  week the hostile armics lay quiet, exhaustcd by their tcrrific strug- 
:le. On May 21st Grant again movcd forward by his left toward Richmond. 
The two armics ,gain came face to face on almost the exact ground where 
the battl(  of Gaines' Mill had been fought two years before. Lee had posted 
his army in a practically impregnable position with his centre at Cold Har- 
bor, and from this position Grant with almost incredible lick of discretion 
Ettcnpted fo dislodge him. There could have been but one resu]t. The 
Union columns were mowed down likc grain before the reaper. In a littlc 
over a hall hour more than sevcn thousand of them lay dead or wounded on 
thc ground. The Confcderate loss was very small. All military critics agree 
that this assault was the greatest error in all Grant's military career, a judg- 
ment, the justncss of which hc himsclf acknowledges in his Memoirs. Grant 
now abandoned his plan of a direct advance on Richmond and proI)osed to 
change his base to the James River and march upon the Conïederate capital 
from the south.a 
The object of Grant's overland campaign was to capture or to destroy 
Lee's army. He had done ncither. But he had lost sixty thousand men in 
rive weeks without inflicting corresponding loss upon the enemy. The 2nd 
corps alone had lost four hundrcd men a day from the rime of leaving the 
Rappahannock. The full significance of this is apparent when the force of 
each army at the inception_of the campaign is called to mind. Grant had 
numbered one hundred and twenty-two thousand men; Lee some seventy 
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thousand. This fearful loss was thc rcsult of assaults in mass undertaken 
without the aid of that skill which Grant kncw well how to employ, though 
he nelected to do so. Whenever Grant resorted to manoeuvring, he suc- 
ceede( measurably. Whenever he attacked all Mong the line, he failed 
utterl.. 
Crlticism cannot depreciate the really grcat qualitics or cminent services 
of General Grant. His task was one to tax a Bonaparte. That he was 
unable to put an end fo the strugglc by means less cost]y in lires and material, 
if not indeed by sonne brilliant feat of arms, cannot dctract from the praise 
actually his due for determined, unflinching courage. ]t rathe, r adds to 
the laurels of Lee. It cannot be asserted that any othcr Northern general 
could here have accomplished more against the gcnius of Lee. And it was 
Grant who, in the face of the gravcst ditficultie, political n¢t military, was 
able to hold the confidence of thc nation md fo prevent that party ai the 
North which was clamouring for p¢,t(.e, from wrccking thc success now all 
but won. But his truest admircrs adroit Cold ttarbor to bave becn a griev- 
ous mistake. And all who apprcciate at its solid worth Grant's ability as 
a leader regret t,h«tt in this grcat struggle with Lec he should lmvc failed to 
employ the full resources ho so abunlantly pos,e,s,ed. 

q'IIE SINK1NG OF TtlE AIABAMA 

A noteworthy combat betwecn the Confe(terat(, crui.er Alabama and the 
United States ship Kearsarge occurred off Cherbourg, Fr,'nce, on Junc 19th, 
1864. Among the vessels preying upon American commerce three English- 
built cruisers had been prc-emincni, te Alabama, Florida, and Georgia. Thc 
last two were captured respectively in Balia Harbor and at sea. 
The Alabama, under command ()f Captain Raptm(q Semmes, had been 
sought by the Kearsarge, Captain John A. Winslow, and sailc(1 out of Cher- 
bour to accept her challenge. The tonnage and crews of cach were about 
equa. The armament of each was what the Englîsh considered the best for 
war vessels of that size. They were typic'M craft. The A labama was an 
English vcssel, mounting English guns and carrying an English crew; the 
Kearsarge an American vcssel with American guns, and out of one hundred 
and sixty oflicers and mon all but elcven were American-1)orn citizens. Both 
were wooden vessels, but the Keararge ]ung her chain cables over the si(les to 
protcct her engines. 
]t was a fair fight, but of short dumtion. Thc tire of the Kearsarge was 
the more deliberate and proved very destructive. The Alabama surrendercd 
within an hour in a sinking condition. Semmes was pieke(1 up in the water 
by an English vcssel, and escaped capture. The loss of thc Alabama was 
about forty men. On the Kearsarge, which was but slightly injured by her 
opponent's tire, only three men were woundcd.t 
In its two years' career of destruction the Alabama had destroyed sixty- 
nine merchant vessels, and ten million dollars worth of property. 

SHERIDANS SHENANDOAIt CAMPAIGN (1864) 

While the North was coming slowly to a realisation of the appalling sacri- 
fices of Grant's Wilderness campaign, the chier interest in the war in the east 
centred in the Shenandoah Valley. In the first weeks of July, 1864, Lee 
oent General Jubal A. Early to threaten Washington. On the 14th Early was 
in sight of the capitol's dome and might have captured the city, but while 
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he hesitated the city was reinforced. He then tumed up the valley and 
on July 30th one of his detachments crossed into Pennsylvania and bumed 
Chambersburg. At this juncture Grant appointed Sheridan to the commnnd 
of the Union forces in the Shenandoah valley with instructions to devastate 
the region to such an extent that it could not henceforth support an invad- 
ing army. Sheridan entered the valley with forty thousand troops and, 
aftcr some manoeuvring, on September 19th met and defeated Early at 
Winchester, the latter's losses reaching three thousand six hundred. Three 
days later he won another victory at Fisher's Hill, Early's loss being twelve 
hundrcd. 
Sheridan then proceeded up the valley, laying waste as he advanced. 
Early continued to evade a pitched battle, giving way before the Union 
advance. On October 19th Shcridan's army was at Cedar Creek, but he him- 
self was absent, having been called to Washington some days before for a 
conference. Early took this occasion for an unexpected attack, which was 
ruade so unexpectedly and with such impetuosity that the superior Union 
forces were driven from their canps. Their retreat almost became a rout. 
But the opportune and dramatic arrival of Sheridan, who made his famous 
ride from "Winchestcr fifteen milcs away" which T. Buchana.n Reade has 
immortaliscd in verse, stemmed the tide. The Federal troops were rallied 
and re-formed, and in turn Early was forced from thc field he had almost 
won. Thenceforth he made almost no attempt to oppose the victorious 
Shcridan, as a result of which the Shenandoah vallcy and northern Virginia 
wcre virtually free from hostilities during the rest of the war. 

WAR-TIME POLITICS: LINCOLNS RE-ELECTION 

The bombardment of Fort Suinter had for the rroment practically wiped 
out 11 party lines in the North. But such a condition could not last long. 
The powerful democratic party that had been for hall a century the greatest 
political organisation in the nation was not by any means destroyed. Most 
of the Lincoln administration's purely military measures the democratic 
leaders either agreed to or acquiesced in. But they early round a plausible 
issue in the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus and the series of arbitrary 
arrests that followed. Congress in ratifying the president's action and ex- 
tcnding his power added to his grcat authority as commander-in-chier that 
of  military dictator. The arrests were opposed even by some prominent 
republicans, and by the democrats were ruade thc subject of the bitterest 
criticism. 
It was not long before the democrats found other things to criticise, such 
as corruption in the letting of arm.y contracts, favoritism in military appoint- 
ments, and undue extravagance n expenditures. In the fall elections the 
party made gains in the strongest republican states, chose governors in New 
York and New Jersey, and largely increased its congressional representation. 
The passage of the Conscription Act by congress in March, 1863, was followed 
by a renewed outburst which in July in New York and other cities took the 
form of armed opposition, suppressed only after the use of military force 
and considerable ]oss to lire and property. 
Among the leaders of the more radical democrats, or "copperheads" as 
they were called by their opponents, was Clement L. Vallandigham of Ohio. 
In canvassing the state for the democratic nomination for governor in 1863 
his denunciations of the administration were so extreme that it was deter- 
mined by General Burnside to arrest him for incendiary utterances. He 
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was therefore arrested, tried, and found guilty of "declaring disloyal senti- 
ments" and was sentenced to confinement during thc war. This finding 
Lincoln commuted to banishment to the Confcdcracy. Vallandigham event- 
ually escapcd to Canada. While there ho was namcd as the dcmocratic 
candidate for govcrnor of Ohio but was overwhehningly dc[eated by John 
Bro_u_6.h. 
With the approach of thc prcsidential election of 1864 thcrc dcvclopcd 
within the rcpublican party a powerful opposition to Lincoln's rcnomination. 
Thaddeus Stevens, William Cullcn Bryant, Horacc Grecley, and others opcnly 
favoured Chase. Popular sentiment, howcvcr, was all with the prcsident, 
and his renomination was secured without opposition. Andrew Johnson 
of Tennessce was named for vicc-president with the ide: of favouring South- 
ern unionists and proving to the world that thc war was not a scctional strug- 
gle. 
A group of radical republicans, howcvcr, placed John C. Fr5mont in nom 
ination. The denocratic convention meeting at Chicago, August 9th, 
1864, nominated General George B. McClellan for prcsîdent and Gcorgc H. 
Pendleton of Ohio for vice-prcsident on a platform that pronounc¢'d thc war 
a failure and demanded that efforts at once be ruade to sccurc pewe on the 
basis of a restored Union. McClellan rcpudiated thc de«laraton {hat thc 
war had proved a failure, but a reaction at once set, in in favour of Lincoln. 
Frémont wisely withdrew from the contcst. Sheridan's Shenandoah cam- 
paign, Sherman's capture of Atlanta, and Farragut's victory in Mo»ile Bay 
were the most powcrful campaign arguments. McC]¢,ll:n carried on]y threc 
states, rece]ving twenty-one electoral rotes to two hundred and twelve for 
Lincoln. The peoplc, as Lincoln pithily put it, had dccidcd that it was "not 
best to swap horses while crossing a strcam." 

PETERSBURG AND APPOMATTOX 

Aftcr the disaster at Cold Harbor, and the change of base to the Jamcs 
river, Grant advanced upon Petersburg. Without attempting a regular 
siege, he posted his army so that he could opcrate against Richmond at pleas- 
ure while keeping his eye on the Confcder«te works before hin. To strengthen 
his own position howevcr he spcnt some wecks in constructing an elaborale 
system of intrenchments. An attempt marie to assault the Confederatc 
fortifications, after a mine had been explodcd bene«tth them (July 30th, 
1864) resulted in a repulse with consider«blc ]oss. Fighting continued all 
along the line for some months, but with the coming of autumn it grew more 
infrequent and both armies practica!ly suspended hostilitics till Spring. 
Meanwhile the condition of Lee's army was becoming critical. It was 
realised that Richmond could hold out but litt]e longer and preparations were 
at once made to move the army south to co-operate with Johnston in North 
Carolîna. Grant expected some such move, and late in March, 1865, sent 
Sheridan to gain a foothold in the Confederate rcar. The result was the 
battle of Five Forks (April 1st, 1865) in which Sheridan won a brilliant vic- 
tory. On the following day a successful general assault was ruade on Peters- 
burg, and on the same evening Lee began the evacuatîon of Richmond, amidst 
scenes of alm0st unparalleled disorder. Union troops entered _the city on the 
3rd. The only thought of Lee and Davis was now of escape, but Grant had 
determined that they should hot get away from him. 
Slowly but surely the superior Union forces closed in upon the remnants 
of I.ee' once great army. Ewell, Pickett, and a considerable part of the 
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army were cut off and forccd to surrender. Lee crossed the Appomattox 
and hurried toward Lynchburg only to find Sheridan and Ord blocking the 
way. Further resistance appearing useless, nothing was left but surrender, 
and on April 9th he sent a white flag fo Grant asking terms of surrender. 
The two commanders met af Appomattox Court House. The terms offercd 
by Grant and accepted by Let provided for the release of officers and men 
on parole, not to take up arms against the United States, the officers to retain 
thcir side arms, baggage, and horses. The captures and desertions of the 
past weck had so rcduced Lcc's force that only 28,231 wcre surrendered. On 
April 26th Johnston surrendered to Sherman, President Davis, escaping into 
southern Georgia, was captured near Irwinville May 10th. On May 26th, 
with Gcncral Kirby Smith's surrender of the last Confederte army west of 
the Mississippi, the Civil War in Amcrica came to an end.a 

THE DEATH OF LINCOLN 

Whilc the North was thrilling with joy at Lee's surrender, and while both 
North and South were beginning to breathe with relief that the great strug- 
gle was ncar its close, the one man who more than any other wts responsible 
for thc preservation of thc Union was stricken down by thc hand of an assassin. 
On the night of April 14th, 1865, while watching the performance of a play 
at Ford's Theatre, Washington, President Lincoln was shot by John Wilkes 
Booth, an actor, who was concerned in a plot to murder ,ll thc chief oflïcials 
of thc government. He dicd shortly after seven o'clock thc following morning 
and was burie(l af his home at Springfield, Illinois, on May 4th. Never before 
in the history of the nation had the people so generally, so sincerely mourned 
thc death of any man. To the presidcnt's nobility and grcatncss of character, 
his close fricnd and associate, John G. Nicolay, pays this tribute:a 
"The declaration of Independence was his political chart and inspira- 
tion. He acknowle(tge(l a universal equality of human rights. He had 
unchanging faith in self-government. Yielding and accommodating in 
non-essentials, he was infiexibly firm in a principle or position deliber- 
aly taken. 'Let us have faith that right makes might,' he said, 'and in 
that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it.' 
Bcnevolcnce and forgiveness were the very basis of his chracter; his 
worhl-wide humanity is aptly embodied in a phrase of his second inaugural: 
'With malice toward none, with charity for all.' His nature was deeply 
religious, but he belonged to no denomination; he had faith in the eternal 
justice and boundless mercy of Providence, and made the golden rule of 
Christ his pmctical creed. History must accord him a rare sagacity in guid- 
ing a great people through the perils of a mighty revolution, and admirable 
singleness of aire, a skilful discernment, and courageous seizure of the golden 
moment to frec his nation from the incubus of slvery, faithful adherence to 
law, and conscientious moderation in the use of power, a shining personal 
example of honesty and purity, and finally the possession of that subtle and 
indefinable magnetism by which he subordinated and directed dangerously 
disturbed and perverted moral and political forces to the restoration of peace 
and constitutional authority to his country, and the gift of liberty to four 
millions of human beings. Architect of his own fortunes, rising with every 
opportunity, mastcring every emergency, fulfilling every duty, he hot only 
proved himself pre-eminently the man of the hour, but the signal benefactor 
of posterity. As statesman, ruler, and liberator civilisation will hold his 
naine in perpetual honour." 
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SCHOULERS ESTIMATE OF LINCOLN 
"There lies the most perfect ruler of menthe world has ever seen!" said 
Stanton, in tears, at this presidcnt's death-couch; and, probably, for a eulogy 
se brief no fittcr onc could havc becn pronounced. Wcll did that stern sub- 
ordinatc--headstrong, impulsive, born te be unpopular  realize how much 
of his own splendid opportunity and success in achicving he owed te that 
generous and genial direction. Abraham Lincoln need hardly be compared 
with the grcat rulcrs of mankind in other ages and countries; it is enough te 
take hin in his most admirable adaptation te the age and country in which 
his destiny was cast. He clearly undcrstood tle thirty ailliona of Americans 
over wholn he had been plced by the people's choice, and the tremendous task 
given him by his Maker te be ttccomplished. Lincoln was net a profotmd 
scholar, but his mind was acute and his logical faculties clear and active; he 
lmd a lawyer's self-culture te comprehend the rel,tions of republican society; 
hë lmd studied Aërican l)olitical history and pro|)lems ot' gov(,rnment, and 
no one understood better his country's institutions, stale and national, in 
thëir praetieal workings. He had hir public experienc(,, besicles; an(1 his 
excellence as an administrator in ail'airs lay in his consmmnate t:tet and skill 
as a mmager and direcor of l»olitieal forces under the eomplex and eom- 
t)ositc system of this Ameriean governnmnt. Though not anong the ehief 
t'ounders of the new national party which brought hi inlo the presidency, 
he promptly came t'orward as one of i ts leaders, and once plaeed in direction, 
he guided if eontidently for the test of his lire, unat)l»roa«habh; as chieftain 
and popular inspirer. As president of the United States ho harnessed together 
the greatest intclleets of this party--statesmen diverse as the winds in temper 
and sentiment--better capable than himself to push forward he car of legis- 
lation or handle the multifarious details of exeeutive work; and he held the 
reins over them with infinite eonsiderateness and diseretion, eoneiliating, 
assuaging rivalrics, maintaining good humour, and encouraging eaeh to his 
greatest work. He kept his cabinet in the elosest touch with eongress, and 
both ebinet and eongress in generous accord with publie opinion, whieh last 
he earefully watehed and tilled like a good gardener, plan ting seed, nurtur- 
ing the growth of new ideas, and bringing, in proper time, the ripe fruit. Raw 
haste, the falsehood of extremes on one side or the other, he sedulously avoided; 
yet he sowed and eultivated. And, once again, while eondueting the cause 
of the whole Union, of national integrity, he was yet highly regardful of state 
pride and state magistraey, seeking not suppression but assistance; and the 
harshest military rigour he ever exereised over state rebellion was tempered 
by elemeney, forgiveness, and compassion. Not an insurgent eommon- 
wealth of the South did he attempt to reorganise and reeonstruet, save 
through the spontaneous aid of its own reeognised inhabitants and sueh 
native and natural leaders of the jurisdietion as were round available. The 
armed poteney, almost unexampled, whieh Lineoln exereised through four 
distressful years, was always exereised unselfishly and as 
naine and for the welfarc of the rem eonstitutional government whieh he 
represented, and for the permanent w(,lfare of the whole Ameriean people. 
Rarely leaving and never going far from the nation's capital during that entire 
period, he there came in contact with people from all parts of the land 
soldiers and eivilians, men, women, and ehildren, and by his rare person- 
ality, in whose external expression pathos and humour were remarkably 
[ Reprinted frein James Schouler's History of the United States, by permission of Dodd, 
Mead and Company. Copyright, 1899, by James chouler.] 
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blended, he dispellcd unfavourable prejudice and endeared himself gradually 
to all classes of the people, at the same time giving reassurance as of one 
genuine, self-possessed, nd trustworthy, who knew well his responsibilities 
and was cpable of exercising them. 
The lame of Abrahm Lincoln, cnhanced by the deep pity fclt for his 
sad and suddea tking-off--the martyrdom of a misconception -- bas 
reched the stars, and will spread and endure so long as human rights and 
human freedom re held saered. For Ameriens his naine is imperishably 
joined with that of Washington, under the designation "Father," which 
no others yct have borne -- the one saviour and founder; thc othcr, preserver 
and liberator: Washington's work was as eompletely finishcd as one great 
human lire eould make it; and had Lineoln been spared to thc end of the 
presideney for whieh he was rc-choscn, the eapstone to his monument would 
surely have been inseribed "Reeonciler." For no man of his imes eould 
so wisely and powerfully, or would so earncstly have applied himsclf to the 
eompassionate task of binding together the broken ligamcnts of national 
brotherhood and infusing through the body politie once nore the spirit of 
eommon harmony and content. Not, hing but the elouds of false prejudiee 
and rmnour eould anywhere bave obseured or prevented the rays of so warm- 
ing and regenerating a personal influeneeJ 



CHAPTER XI 

THE UNITED STATES SINCE 

WRITTEN SPECIALLY FOR THE PRESENT W()RK BY 

FREDERICK ROBERTSON JONES, Pli.i). 

RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE ADMINISTRATION OF LINCOLN 

THE period in United States history popularly called the Reconstruction 
Pcriod is usually ruade to apply, though somcwhat in(lefinitcly, fo thr(,c 
administrations" that of Andrcw Johnson and thc two terres of Ulysscs S. 
Grant. It was then that the grcat cconomic, social, and constitutional havoc 
wrought by the war was partly repaircd and thc former govcrnments of the 
subdued states werc in a measurc restorcd. Neverthelcss, it should be clearly 
borne in mind that during the continuance of the whole war thc fe(teral gov- 
crnment was occupicd with the question, "What is to be done with the 
volted states when the fortunes of war shall have put thcir fate in out hands ?" 
During the first part of the war it was generally understoo(l that the 
seceding statcs would be restored to their former status--that it would bc a 
proccss of restoration rathcr than one of reconstruction. The slavcrv question, 
however, soon brought about a radical change in sentiment among ïhe pcol)l(,, 
which in turn was soon refiected in congress. To restorc the old govcrnments 
undcr their former constitutions, howcvcr, mcant the continuance of slavery, 
and this, in the light of subsequent dëvelopments, becamc impossible. Ttc 
wholc question, therefore, soon resolved itself into an attempt to make recon- 
struction along the lines of the elimination of slavery, square as nearly as 
possible with rcstoration. It was an attempt to reconcilc two unreconcilable 
thcories; the elimination of slavery from the social and constitutional fabric 
of the revolted states meant reconstruction of that fabric, and reconstruction 
was totally incompatible with restoration. People, congress, and presidcnt 
could not agree as to the means of attaining that object. Out of this mass 
of confiicting councils there gradually evolved, however, a scheme which latcr 
became known as the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction. This plan was put 
into operation before the close of the war in those states that had becn wrested 
from the Confederacy. 
In his first inaugural address President Lincoln ruade the following signifi- 
tant statement: "It follows from these views that no statc, upon its own 
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mere motion, can lawfully get out of the Union; that resolves and ordinances 
to that effect are legally void; and that acts of violence within any state or 
states against the authority of the United States are insurrectionary or revo- 
lutionary, according to circumstances. I therefore consider that, in vew of 
the constitution and the laws, the Union is unbroken." 
This paragraph states succinctly President Lincoln's view of the status 
of the seceding states, not only as he held that view at the beginning of his 
administration but as hc maintained it to the end of his lire. This view 
soon led him into conflict with the radicals like Sumner and Wade in the 
senate and Henry Winr Davis and Stevcns in the house. 
No sooncr, however, had Congress given its official stamp to the president's 
theory than a radical departurc from it made its appearance in that body. 
Fcbruary llth, 1862, nine resolutions were offered in the senate by Charles 
Sumner, the first of which read as follows: 
"Resolved, That any vote of seccssion or other act by whîch any state 
may undertakc to put an end to the suprcmacy of the constitution within 
its territory, is inoperative and void against the constitution, and when 
maintained by forc it becomes a practical abdication by the state of all 
rights under the constitution, whilc the treason which it involves still further 
works an instant forfciture of ail those functions and powers csscntial to the 
con tinued existence of thc state as a body politic, so that from that time 
forward the tcrritory falls undcr thc exclusive jurisdiction of congrcss, as 
other tcrritory, and thc statc bcing, according fo thc language of the law, 
]elo de se, ccascs to cxist." 1 This was thc first attempt to force upon con- 
gress the policy of vc victis. 
In a specch bcforc thc house of representatives, January 8th, 1863, Thad- 
deus Stcvcns, of Pcnnsylvania, placcd this view upon the grounds of expediency, 
hot upon constitutiona| grounds. "Thcy will find," ho said, "that they 
cannot exccutc thc constitution in the seceding states ; that it is a total nullity 
thcre, and th,t this war must bc carried on upon principles wholly indepen- 
dent of it. Thcy will find that they must treat those states now outside of 
thc Union as coqucred provinces ,nd scttle them with new men, and drive 
thc prescnt rebcls as exiles from this country."  
The Presidential Plan of Reconstruction is fully set forth in the procla- 
mation of President Lincoln (1863) which was sent to concss with his annual 
mcssgc, in which he says" 
"I, Abr,han Lincoln, prcsidcnt of the Unitcd States, do proclam, declare, 
and make known to all pcrsons who have dircctly or by implication partici- 
pated in thc existing rebellion, cxcept as hercinafter cxccpted, that a fui! 
pardon is hcrcby granted to them and cach of thcm, with restoration of al! 
rights of property, except as to slaves, and in propcrty cases where rights of 
third parties shall have inrvcned, and upon the condition that every such 
pcrson shall takc and subscribc an oath, and thenceforth keep and maintain 
said oath inviolatc, and which oath shall be rcgistcred for permanent preser- 
vation, and shall be of thc tenor and effect following, to wit. And I do 
further proclaim, declar, and make known that whenever, in any of the 
states of Ark,nsas, Tcxas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessce, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, and North Carolina, a number of persons, 
not less than one-tenth in number of the votcs cast in such state at the pres- 
idential election of the ycar of our Lord ont thousand eight hundred and 
sixty, each having takcn thc oath aforcsaid and not having since violated it 

 Congrcssional Globe, 736, 7:7.  Cogrcssiol Globe, 243. 
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and being a qualified voter by the election law of the state existing imme- 
diately before the so-called act of secession, and excluding all others, shall re- 
establish a state government which shall be republican, and in no wise con- 
travening said oath, such shall be recognised as the true government of the 
state, and the state shall receive thereunder the benefits of the constitutional 
provision which declares that 'the United States shall guarantee to every 
state in this Union a republican form of government, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion;and, on application of the legislature, or the excc- 
utive (whcn the legislature cannot be convened), against domestic violence.' 
"And, for the same reason, it may be proper to further say that whether 
members sent to congress from any state shall be admitted to scats, consti- 
tutionally rests exclusively with the respective bouses, and not to any extent 
with the executive; . . . and while the mode prcscnted is the best the exccu- 
tire can suggest, with his present impressions, it must not be understood 
that no other possible mode would be acceptable." 1 
There were thus, shortly aftcr the beginning of the war, two plans of recon- 
struction in the field, the Presidential Plan and the Congressional Plan. The 
government was carried by slow and imperceptible steps, though at thc 
same time surely, from one to the other. That is to say, from the doctrine 
"that a state is indestructible, that it cannot commit treason, that upon its 
mere motion it cannot lawfully get out of the Union, to the arbitrary conclusion 
that its maintenance of secession by force works an abdication of all its 
rights under the constitution of the United States." How this change of 
attitude towards the seceding states was brought about is, in fact, the largcr 
part of the history of reconstruction. Congress was compelled almost daily 
to consider its constitutîonal limitations. 
The application of the Presidcntial Plan to actual conditions brought 
forth not only criticism of Lincoln but even vituperation. Congress looked 
upon it as a usurpation of its own sacred powers, and many pcoplc, to the 
extent that they understood it at all, considered it as at least ultra-constitu- 
tional. The president was accused of weakness, of despotism, of vacillation, 
of personal and party aggrandisement--all in one breath. Nor did these 
criticisms emanate from democratic sources alone ; they came from rcpublic,n 
sources as well. February 15th, 1864, Henry Winter Davis, of Maryland, 
reported a bill from the house committee on rebellious states the purposc of 
which was clearly set forth in its title: "To guarantce to certain states whosc 
governmcnts have been usurped or overthrown, a republican form of govern- 
ment." 2 The bill was intendcd to give effcct to Article IV, section 4, of 
the federal constitution, and reprcscnted an attempt to harmonise the con- 
flicting views of the different factions of the republican party with regard to 
the status of the seceding states and their relation to the federal govermncnt. 
The bill finally passed both house and sonate (July 2nd) without modifica- 
tion and went to the president for his approval. There it was subiected to a 
pocket veto--congress having adjourned sine die before the expiration of 
the ten days allowed thc prcsident by the constitution in which to sign bills, 
or veto them, or not pass upon them at all. 
On the 8th of July (1864) following, the president issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he stated that the bill had been presented to him for his approval 
"less than one hour bcfore the sine die adjournment" of the session. That, 
while "unprepared by a formal approval" of the bill to be "inflexibly coin- 

 McPherson's Political History o] the United Shles during the Rebellion, pp. 147,148. 
 Congressional Globe, 3,448, July 1st, 1864, and H. R., 244. 
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mitted to any single plan for restoration"; and, while also "unprepared that 
the free-state constitutions and governments already adopted and installed 
in Arkansas and Louisiana" should be "set aside and held for naught, thereby 
repelling and discouraging the loyal citizens" who had set up the saine as to 
further effort, or "to declare constitutional competency in congress to abolish 
slavery in thc states" (hoping, at thc same time, that a constitutional amend- 
ment abolishing slavery throughout the nation might be adopted)--never- 
thcless, he was "fully satisfied with the system for restoration contained 
in the bill, as onc very propcr for the loyal people of any stte choosing fo 
a(lopt it." Furthermore, that he was at all rimes prepared to "give the 
executive aid and assistance to any such peoplc, so soon as militry resistance 
to the Unitcd States" should bave been suppressed in any such statc, and 
the people thcreof should have "suflïciently returned to their obcdience to 
the constitution and the laws of the United States." That, in such cases, 
military govcrnors would be appointed with "directions to proceed accord- 
ing to the bill." This proclamation w, in effect, serving notice that ho 
would proceed according to his own plan of reconstruction, and would dopt 
that embodied in the dead congressional bill only to the extent he deemed 
advisable. 1 
This proclamation crcated a furor among thc adhercnts of the Congres- 
sional Plan of Reconstruction. A protcst was issued signed by Henry Winter 
D,vis, who had reported the bill in the house, and by Senator Wadc, who had 
reported it in the sonate. The proclamation was declared to be "a document 
unknown to the laws and constitution of the United States" and a "grave 
executive usurpation." 
A iin'l attemi)t to pass the Reconstruction Bill through congress failed on 
the 22d of February, 1864, and the session closcd on thc 4th of March, thus 
lcaving thc Prcsidcntial Plan of Reconstruction, for thc time bcing, the sole 
possessor of the field. 
Tennessee was the first of the seeeding states suflîeiently under the control 
of the military forces of the United States to warrant an atternpt at reor- 
ganisation. By tlm 25th of February, 1862, Nashville, the capital of the 
state, was oecupied by the federM army. Prior to that event (February 
22nd), an(l, in fact, in antîeipation of it, General Grant had issued an order 
:tnnulling thc jurisdiction of statc courts and placing the adjudication of cases 
in the hands of the authoritics (tuly established by the United States govern- 
nent. West Tennessee was placed under martial law, but with the under- 
standing that, it would be restored to a normal government as soon as con- 
ditions warranted it. The president then appointed Senator Andrew John- 
son, of Tennessee, military governor with the rank of brigadier-general. 
Johnson was a former governor of Tennessee and became Lineoln's sueeessor 
in the presideney. "Tenncssee," said Johnson, "is not out of the Union, 
never has been, and never will be out. The bonds of the constitution and 
the federal power will always prevent that. This governmert is perpetual 
provision is made for reforming the government and amending the consti- 
tution, and a(tmitting states into the Union; not for letting them out of it 
The Unitcd States scnds an agent or a militury governor, whichever you please 
to call him, to aid you in restoring your government. Whenever you desire 
in good faith, to restore civil authority, you can do so, and a proclmatio 
for an election will bc issued as speedily as it is practicable to hold one." 
By 1864 the state executive committee of the republican party deeme( 

For text of proclamation, sec Scott, Reconstruction During the Civil War, A ppendix. C. 
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conditions ripe for summoning a convention of the peoplc. The convention 
met on the 9th of January, 1864, and exceeded its instructions by itself sub- 
mitting to the people "amendments abolishing slavery, and prohibiting thc 
legislature from making any law recognising the right of property in man." 
A full state ticket was nominated by the convention, including W. G. Brown- 
low for governor. The ticket was elected without opposition. The legis- 
lature met at Nashvillc on the 3rd of April, and two days Inter ratified the 
Thirenth Amcndment to the constitution. The fact that the election was 
held according to the state law of 1852 is evidence of the intention of the 
federal authorities to restore the ancient government of the state except to the 
extent that it recognised slavery as an institution. 
January 20th, 1864, Gencral Stecle, the military commander of Arkansa, 
was ordcred fo hold an clection on March 28th, for the elcction of a gov- 
ernor. The amendcd constitution was adoptcd at the polls and a govcrnor 
and state and county ofiîcials werc elected. When the legislaturc asscnblcd 
two United States senators were chosen. 
A military governor, Georgc F. Shepley, was appointed for Louisiana in 
1862. Little or no progrcss was ruade undcr this organisation. None was 
ruade, in fact, until the presidcnt took the mattcr of reconstruction entirely 
into his own hands. This marks thc change from thc old faction of restoring 
the governments in thc samc condition as thcy wcrc before the rebellion to 
the open application of the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction. Through 
General Banks, on January 8th, 1864, an clection of statc ofiïccrs was or(lered 
by proclamation fo takc place Fcbruary 22nd. These, ofiïcers were to con- 
stitute the civil govcrnmcnt of thc state, under thc constitution and laws of 
Louisiana, cxcept so much as relate to slavcry. Scptcmbcr 5th thc new 
constitution emancipating thc slaves and prohibiting propcrty in man forcvcr 
was adoptcd, and the government was organised on the 3rd of October. Fivc 
congressmcn werc chosen and members of thc legislature, and later two United 
States senators. The senators and rcprcscntatives were not admitted. This 
reconstruction of Louisiana in 1864 was thc first instance of the kind undcr 
the plan set forth in the Amncsty Proclamation. 
The beginning of the year 1865 ushered in many events that were clcarly 
indicative of an early close of the war. In the mean rime, however, thc 
Thirteenth Amendment to the constitution, forever abolishing slavery, had 
been accepted by congress in January, though it was not proclaime(1 by the 
sccretary of state untii the 18th of December, aftcr having bcen ratifie(1 by 
three-fourths of the states. On the 4th of Match, upon thc occasion of his 
second inauguration, Lincoln spoke the following truly great wor(ls: "Wit.h 
malice toward nonc; with charity for all; with firmness in the right, as Goal 
gives us to sec the right, let us strive on fo finish thc work we arc in, to bin(l 
up the nation's wounds ; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, ami 
for his widow and his orphan--to do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations."  But Lincoln's 
last public address was delivered on the evening of the llth of April belote 
a great multitude of people gathered about the White House, to convey their 
congratulations to the president and to signify their joy at thc sure prospect of 
peace. It was his last public utterance, likewise, upon the subject of recon- 
struction and the criticisms levelled at his policy towards it as practically 
illustrated in Louisiana. It sums up very aptly his theory of reconstruction 
as modified by the experience of his first term in the presidential office: 

i A. Lincoln, CompleXe Works, Vol. II, pp. 656, 657. 
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"We ail agree that the seceded states, so called, are out of their proper 
practical relation with the Union, and that the sole object of the government, 
civil and military, in regard to those states is to again get then into the proper 
practicl relation. I believe that it is not only possible, but, in fact, casier, to 
do this without deciding or even considcring whcther these states have ever 
been out of the Union, than with it. Finding themselves safely at home, it 
would be utterly immaterial whethcr they had ever been abroad. Let us all 
]oin in doing the aÇts necessary to rcstoring the proper practical relations be- 
tween these states and the Union, and each forcver aftcr innocently indulge 
his own opinion whether in doing the acts he brought the states from without 
into the Union, or only gave thcm proper assistance, they never having been 
out of it." 1 
No words could express greatcr common-sense than is round in this informal 
address. The question as to whethcr the states had cver been "out of the 
Union," he considercd as academic; as ba(1 when takcn as thc "basis of a 
controvcrsy," as "good for nothing at ail"; as mercly a "pcrnicious abstrac- 
tion"; as practically an immaterial question, that could have no other cffcct 
"than the mischievous one of dividing our frien(ls." He franklv acknowl- 
edged that if his plan of reconstruction, then in l)ractical opcrtioï in Louisi- 
ana, failed, he would withdraw it md try another plan. 
Three days later--on the evening of the 14th--Lincoln was assassinated. 
"The cxpectation that the nation would have the saine cahn, sagacious, 
and unsclfish judgmcnt which hd hcld the helm of affairs so wiscly an(l 
firmly amid the tempests of a four-ycrs' war, through the yct more dif- 
ficult task of reconstruction, was at once and remcdilessly disappointe(t. It 
had now to traverse an unexplorcd se.a, with its unknown currents, with- 
out chart to point out rocks and sh:dlows, an(l in ignorance, of course, of 
what new storms might rise." e "With the ship barely over the bar," said 
thc London Spcctator, "thc pilot falls dead upon the deck, and it must be well, 
but thc sailors may bc pardoned if for the moment they feel as if the harbour 
would never be attained." 
We can say with considerable degree of assurance that, ha(1 Lincoln lived, 
he would easily have triumphed in his policy of reconstruction and would 
have rcadily defeated the faction that had arisen against hiln under the 
leadership of Sumner. He had already triumphed over the protest of Wade 
and Davis. "He was toaster of the situation, and hml he been left to com- 
mand it, thcre is every reason to bclieve that the faction which disturbed 
hhn a few days before his death would bave becn crushed." a The assassin's 
pistol had deprived the Southcrncrs of their kindest and most powerful friend. 

RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE ADMINISTRATION OF JOHNSON" 

On the day after the assassination of President Lincoln--at eleven o'clock 
on the morning of the 15th--Andrew Johnson took the oath of office. 
answer to the question as to what policy would be pursued, he replied that 
if must be left for dcvelopnent as the administration progressed, and that 
his own past course in connection with the rebellion would bave to be regarded 
as a guarantee for the future. "I know it is easy, gentlcmcn," he said to 
delegtion from New Hampshire, "for anyone who is so disposed to acquire 

A. Lincoln, Complete Works, Vol. II, pp. 673-675. 
Henry Wilson, Rite and Fall o] the Slave Power in America, Vol. III, p. 589. 
Pollard, The Lost Cause Reyained, p. 65. 
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a reputation for clemency and mercy. But thc public good imperatively 
reqm'res a ]ust discrimination in the exercise of thcsc qualities. The American 
people must be taught to know and understand that treason is a crime. It 
must not be regarded as a mere difference of political opinion. It must not 
be excused as an unsuccessful rebellion, to be ovcrlooked and forgiven." 
Many were disposcd to regard his advancemcnt to thc presidcncy at that 
particular ]uncturc as but another evidence of providcntial favour, if not of 
divine interposition, by which the nation w,' to be savcd from what many 
feared might prove Mr. Lincoln's ill-timed lenicncy and misplaccd confidence. 1 
Johnson now round himself face to face with the gret problem of reconstruc- 
tion. His view of this momentous question seems to h,vc bccn subst,ntially 
much like that of Lincoln, but thcrc was a witc diffcrcnce bctwccn the char- 
acters of the two men. Johnson had not a "touch of Lincoln's genius for 
understanding and persuading men," and was t the same rime sadly lacking 
in tact and diseretion. "Of equally humble origin," says Woodrow Wilson, 
"he had risen, by virtuc of a certain pugnaeious force and initiative of ehar- 
aeter, to high posts of publie trust; but his powers had never becn sehooled 
or refined as Lineoln's had beent.hey always retained their native rough- 
ness; he was rash, headstrong, aggressive to the last. The party whieh had 
eleeted him, too, was already inelined to suspect him. Althmgh a Union 
man, he had been a demoerat. He had been senator from Tennessee when 
that state seceded, but had trcated her aet of seecssion with contempt, 
ignoring it, and remaining at his post in thc sonate. He symp,'thised with 
Southern men, however, in ahnost everything except their hostility to thc 
Union; held strict views of state rights with an r(tour and stubbornness 
characteristic of him; and was sure to yield nothing for thc sake of accom- 
modation. He could not bc right without so exaspcrating his opponents by 
his manner of bcing right as to put, himself pmctically in the wrong."  
He declined to seek the advice of congrcss in the embarrassment of his posi- 
t¤on, and sub]ected himself, in a large measure, to the counsel and influence 
of his cabinet. This was particularly signifieant in,smuch as he h,d made 
no changes in this body sincc Lincoln's death. Probably Mr. Willi,'tm H. 
Seward, the secretary of statc, exerted more influence over the president 
than any other membcr of the cabinet. Mr. Blaine holds, that by his argu- 
ments and by his eloquence Mr. Seward "completely captiwted the president. 
He effectually persuaded hin that a policy of anger and hate and vengeance 
could lcad only to evil results," and that thc prcsidcnt was gradually influ- 
enced by Mr. Seward's arguments, though thcir whole tenor was against his 
strongest predilections and against his pronounced and public committals to a 
policy directly the reverse of that to which he was now, almost inperceptibly 
to himself, yielding assent. "The man who hml in April avowed himsclf 
in favour of 'the halter for intelligent, influentiM traitors,' who passionately 
declared during the interval between the fall of Ilichmond tntl the death 
of Mr. Lincoln that ' traitors should be arrested, tried, convicted, and hangcd,' 
was now about to proclaim a policy of reconstruction without attempting 
the indictment of even one traitor, or issuing a wrrant for thc arrest of a 
single participant in the rebcllion aside from those suspected of personal 
crime in connection with the noted conspiracy of assassination." a 
On the 29th of May two decisive steps were taken in the work of recon- 
struction. Both steps proceeded on the theory that every act ne, edful for 

 H. Wilson, Rise and Fall o] the Slave Power in A merica, Vol. III, pp. 593, 594. 
 Wilson, Division and Reunion, pp. 257,258. 
 J. G. Blaine, Twenty Years o] Congress, Vol. II, pp. 67, 68. 
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the rehabilitatmn of the seceded states could be accomplished by the execu- 
tive. The first step taken was the issuance of a Proclamation of Amnesty 
and Pardon to "ail persons who have, directly or indirectly, participated in 
the existing rebellion." Thirteen classes of persons, however, were excepted 
from the benefit of this pardon. Of these classes, the first six were nearly 
identical with those exceptcd in President Lhcoln's proclamation of December 
8th, 1863.  
By the middle of July, thrce months fter the assassintion of Lincoln, 
the whole scheme of reconstruction was in operation. Proclamtions p- 
pointcd governors also for all the sttes but four. For the reconstruction of 
Virginia, Louisian, Arkansas, and Tennessee, different provisions were made. 
The "l'ierpont government," with h(;adquarters at Alexandria, was reeognised 
as the legitimate government of Virginia. A course very similar to that 
adopte.d in Virginia was followed in Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee. 
The voters in those statcs who were qualified under the proclamation to 
do so at once held eonstitutional conventions and ereated governments more 
or less squaring with Jolmson's idea of a republiean form of government 
within the neaning of the constitution. This was donc in every state, exeept 
Texas, by the autumn of 1865, and senatos and reprcsentatives were elected 
re:tdy to apply for adtSssion to congress as soon as that body should assemble. 
When congrcss assenfi»led, h,wever, on the 4th of December, it was in no 
mood to considcr favouratly these new state governments. The unfavourable 
attîtudc was, in a measure, (lue to certain laws passed by those governments 
which seemed to .h'tve in view the direct purpose of keeping the negroes în 
"involuntary servitude." The South looked with apprehensîon upon the 
liberty mcorded a "lbouring, landless, homeless class." Consequently, 
number of the "reconstructed" governments---especially Mississippi and South 
Carolin:t--had passed statutes restraining the freedmen in matters relating 
to cmployment, labour contracts, ami vagrancy. To the Southern legislatures 
these restraints were considered reasonable enough, but to Congress they 
were looked upon as evidences of bad faith. These circumstances made con- 
gress the more willing to listen to those who advocated a more radical policy 
of reconstruction, ha.ving :s their professed obiect the eomplete submission 
of the Southern statcs to the will of the federal government. According to 
the views of those who advocated thîs radical policy, resistance to the laws 
and constitution of the United States had resulted in the suspension of 
federal law in so far as the rebellious states were concerned. Furthermore, 
that law did not revive in those states until congress declared it in force 
after the conditions încident to its revival had been complied with satisfac- 
torily. In brief, êongress would rehabilitate the states when and in the 
manner it pleased. 
The practical adoption of this theory of reconstruction by congress marks 
the beginning of the policy of "Thorough." Congress assembled in December 
with more than a two-thirds ma]ority in both houses. The retaper of congrêss 
was shown mmediately upon organising. The namês of all the states that 
had seceded were omitted from the roll-call. 
On the 30th of April a reconstruction committee reported a joint reso- 
lution embodying a comprehensive amendment to the constitution. It wa 
designed to protect the rights of the negroes of the South, and fix the basis of 
representation in congress. This resolution was concurred in by the two 
houses of congress, June 13th, 1866, and when ratified by the proper hum- 

For text, see McPherson's History oI the Reconstruction, pp. 9, 10. 
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ber of states became the Fourteenth Amendment. It made "all persons 
born or naturalîsed in the United Sttes, and subiect to the iurisdiction there- 
of," citizens both of the United Sttes and of the seveml sttes of their resi- 
dence. It provided for  reduction of the congressional representtion of 
any stte that should deny the franchise to mle citizens of voting age. It 
likewise excluded from fedeml office those who had scrved the Confedercy 
until congrcss shouhl pardon them, and likewisc invalidted all debts or 
obligations "inc.urrcd.in id of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or any clim mr the loss or emanciption of ny slave." President 
Johnson had no power to veto the resolution, but he sent  message to congress 
on the 22nd of June expressing his dispprowl of it. 
But this was not the first clash between the president and congress. On 
February 6th, 1866, congress p,ssed a bill establishing a second Freedmen's 
Burc,u, the first one, passed March 3rd, 1865, having limited the existence of 
the "bureau" to one year. The first act had given the bureau rather wide 
authorit]r to assist the liberated slaves in finding means of subsistence and 
in helping them to secure their new privilegcs and immunities. The second 
bill increased these powers greatly and ruade it a penal offence, triable and 
punishable by federal military tribunals, to attcmpt to interfere with in any 
way the civil rights and immunities of the freedmen. Thc president vctocd 
tlfis bill, February 19th, on the ground that it violated constitutional guar- 
antees in that no person by our organic code shouhl be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, and that taxation should never be 
imposed without represcntation. February 21st, the bill was agaJn put upon 
its passage, but failed to become a lttw--not having secured the necessary 
two-thirds vote in the sente. There were still some republicans in congress 
who did not see fit to break with the president, at least openly. The third 
Frcedmen's Bureau Bill, of July, 1866, was a much milder document, as it 
did not make violations of the proposed law a crirfinal offence. Neverthe- 
less, July 16th the president vetoed the bill, and congress promptly repassed it 
the very same day the veto message was rcceived. 
In March, 1866, congress had sent to the president for his approval a bill 
"to protect ail persons in tbe United States in their civil rights, and furnish 
the means of their vindication." This was the first Civil Rights Bill. The 
prcsident vetocd it on the 27th of March, and on the 9th of April congress 
passed it over his veto. The president's veto was accompanied by an clab- 
orate message, in which he claimed that the bill was both unwise and in excess 
of the constitutional powers of congress. This marks definitely the breaking- 
point between the president and congress. The president accepted the issue, 
and congress decided to follow its own plan of reconstruction without his 
assistance. 
The president might yet have carried with him a considerable following 
had he showed the slightest tact and good judgment. His friends, both 
republicans and democrats, called a convention, at which they ruade a demon- 
stration of loyalty to the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction. But Johnson 
took this show of support as a warrant for making violent speeches against 
congress and acting in a most intemperate manner generally. The fall election 
resulted in an overwhelrfing victory for congress. The republican majority 
in the next house would be as large as in the present one. Congress came 
together in December determined to curb the president and to formulate 
means by which the recalcitrant Southern states, that had rejected the Four- 
teenth Amendment, could be ruade to accept it. Besides the ten Southern 
states included in the rebellion, Kentucky, Delaware, and Maryland had voted 
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against the amendment. Tennessee was the only geographically Southern 
statc that voted for it. Meanwhile, however. President Johnson, although 
thus obstructed in the work he had assumed in reorganising the Southern 
states, lmd continued issuing proclamations. On the 2nd of April, 1866, he 
issued a proclamation declaring thc state of war endcd, and civil authority 
cxisting throughout the United States. La, ter, he issued an amnesty proc- 
lamation, modifying that of May 29th, 1865, wherein "thirteen extensive 
classes of pcrsons wcrc altogcther exceptcd and cxcluded frein the benefits 
thereof," se that "the full and beneficent pardon conceded" in that procla- 
mation "should be opcned and further cxtended." 
But all this was te go for naught bcfore thc high-handed congressional pro- 
gramme framed by a caucus of republican members upon the assembling of 
eongress. Congress then proeeeded te earry out its poliey of "thorough" 
with regard te reeonstruetion. Thc Tenure of Otïiee Aet was passed over 
the prcsident's veto, Match 2n(], 1867--thus making the exeeutivc power of 
appointment te and renoval frein oItiee subjcet te the approval of the 
senate. Then, by a rider te the Appropriation Bill, General Grant, already in 
eommand of the whole military force of the government, was ruade praeti- 
eally independent of the president. Johnson was eompclled te approve this 
obnoxious rider in order te save the Gencral Appropriation Bill. Congress also 
cstablished universal suffrage in the District of Columbia over the president's 
veto, January 8th, 1867, and in the territories, January 10th, 1867. The 
latter bill bcemne a law by reason of the failure of the presidcnt te sign, or 
rcturn it with his objections, within ten days al'ter presentation te tfim. 
Nebra.ska was admittcd te thc Union, Mareh 1st, 1867--Nevada having been 
a(lded te thc list of states Oetober 31st, 1864. The bill admitting Nebraska 
was passed over the president's veto. 
All this legislation, however, was little more than paving the way for 
thc grcat Reconstruction Aet of Match 2nd, 1867, whieh was rcpassed the 
same day the prcsident's veto message was rceeivcd. This relnarkablc pieee 
of legislation was entitled "An aet te providc for the more efficient govern- 
ment of the rebcl states." Tennesscc had alrcady been admitted te repre- 
sentation and was cxeluded from thc provision of the act. Thc Southern states 
were te be grouped into rive military distriets. It was madc the duty of the 
president te "assign te the eommand of caeh of said distriets an oflïecr of the 
army, net below the rank of brigadier-general, and te detail a sufiîeient mil- 
itary force te enable sueh offieer te enforec his authority." These offieers 
wcre given full civil and eriminal jurisdietion; and all interferenee under 
eolour of state authority with the exereise of military authority under 
the aet was te be null and void. Thc provisions wcre made, however, that 
no cruel or unusual ounishment was te be inflietcd and no sentence of death 
was te be earricd inl;o effeet without the approval of the president. Section 
5 of the aet outlined the proeess of reconstruction. This proeess was out- 
lined in still greater detail by a Supplemental Reconstruction Aet, passed 
Mareh 23rd, 1867. The military eotnmanders were given the power te enrol 
in caeh state, upon oath, all the male citizens of one year's residenee who 
were net disqualified te vote by reason of felony or exeluded under the terms 
of the proposed Fourteenth Amendment. Then they were te hold a general 
eleetion in eaeh state for the purpose of seleeting dclegates te a state conven- 
tion. These conventions were then te frame eonstitutions extending the 
franchise te all classes of eitizens who had been permitted te vote for 
delegates--without restriction as te "race, eolour, or previous condition of 
servitude." These constitutions were te conform with the constitution of 
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the United States "in every respect," and were te be submitted te the same 
body of electors for ratification. If congress passed favourably upon the 
constitution of a state thus submitted, then that state would be admitted te 
representation se soon as its new legislature should ratify the Fourteenth 
Amendment. After these provisions of the act had been complied with, mili- 
tary jurisdiction over that state was te cease. It was furthermore provided, 
that "until the people of said rebel states shall be by law admitted te repre- 
sentation in the congress of the United States, any civil governments which 
may exist therein shall be deemed provisional only, and in all respects subject 
te thc pammount authority of the United States at any rime te abolish, 
modify, control, or supersede the same." Such was this extraordinary act. 
This act crected in each of the ten states a vice-royal rule outside of the 
constitution. President Johnson summed up his objection te the bill in 
sentence of his veto message: "I submit te congress whether this mcasure 
is net, in its whole character, scope, and object, without precedent and with- 
out authority, in plpable conflict with the plainest provisions of the con- 
stitution, and utterly destructive te those great principles of liberty 
humanity for which our ancestors on both sides of thc Atlantic have sh'd 
se much blood and expended se much treasure."  
"Such was the policy of 'thorough' te which congress hd ruade up 
mind. Its practical operation was of course revolutionary in its cffccts UlOn 
the Southern governments. The most influential whitc men w«.re exclude(l 
frein voting for the delegates who were te compose the constitutinal conven- 
tions, while the negroes were all admitted te enrolment. Unscrupulous 
turers appeared te act as the leaders of the inexperienced blacks in taking 
possession, first of the conventions, and aftcrwards of the state governmets ; 
and in the states whcre the negroes were. most numerous, or thcir leaders 
most shrewd and unprincipled, an extraordinary carnival of public criarde set 
in under the forms of law. Negro majorities gained complete control of the 
statc governnents, or, rather, negroes constituted the legislative majoritics 
and submitted te the anrestrained authority of small and mtsterful groups of 
white men whom the instinct of plunder had drawn from the North. Ttxes 
were multiplied, whose procecds went for thc most part into thc pockets of 
these fellows and thcir confederates among the negroes. Enormous masses 
of debt were pilcd up, by processes both legal and fraudulent, and most of 
the money borrowed rcached the same destination. In several of thc statcs 
itis true that, aftcr the conventions had acted, the white vote was strong 
enough te control, when united; and in these, reconstruction, when com- 
pleted, reinstated the whites in power almost at once. But it was in these 
statcs in several cases that the process of reconstruction was longcst dclayed, 
just because the white voters could reAst the more obnoxious measures of 
the conventions; and in the mean rime there was military rule." e 
On the 22nd of Junc, 1868, an act was passed for the admission of Arkansas. 
The presidênt vetoed the bill on the 20th of March, but congrcss passed it 
over his veto on the 22nd. Three days later a similar act was passed admit- 
ting the states of North Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, GeorgiE, Alabam, 
and Florida. This bill was vetoed by the president on the 25th, and passed 
-ver his veto by congress on the same day. 
January 27th, 1870, Virginia was admitted into the Union; on the 3rd of 
ebruary, Mississippi; Texas, March 30th. 
Virginia was required te ratify the Fifteenth Amendment te the federal 
 For text, see McPherson's History o] Reconstruction, pp. 166-172. 
 Wilson, D/v//on and Re, union, pp. 268, 269. 
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constitution, as well as the Fourtcenth Amendment, before she could be ad- 
mitted to the Union. The saine requirement was ruade of Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Texas. A suflïcient number of ratifications had already been 
obtained for the Fourteenth Amendment, and on the 28th of July, 1868, it 
had been finally proclaimed part of the fundamental law. The Ffteenth 
Amendment was likewise adopted by the necessary number of states, and 
was finally declared in force March 30th, 1870. Congress had proposed t 
Fcbruary 26th, 1869. It declared that the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote should not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by 
any statc, on account of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude;and 
that congress should have power to enforce the amendment by appropriate 
legislation. 
In the mean time the breach between congress and the president grew 
wder and wider. The congressional lolicy of "thorough" was met at every 
point by the presidcntial power of veto. Not content, however, with exer- 
cising his constitutional prerogatives, he went out of his way to show in every 
way possible ti. bitter contempt for congress and its policy of reconstruction. 
The Tenurc of Office Act of March 2nd, ]867, had sought to deprive the presi- 
lent of tlm power of removing even cabinet officers without the approval of 
the senate. 
This was the law that n the end furnished the issue that brought the quar- 
rel between congress and the prcsident toits finality. August 5th, 1867, 
President Johnson demanded the resignation of Edwin M. Stanton, secre- 
tary of war, in the fol]owing words" "Public considerations of a high char- 
actcr constrain me to say that your resignatioa as secretary of war will be 
acccpted." Secretary Stanton replied to this demand for his resignation on 
thc saine day in the following words" "In reply," he said, "I havc the honour 
to say that public considerations of a high character, which alone have induced 
me to continue at the head of this departmcnt, constrain me not to resign 
the office of secretary of war before the next meeting of congress." The 
president thon suspended hîm from office, August 12th, as the terms of the 
act permittcd him to do, and empowcred Gencral Ulysses S. Grant to act as 
secrctary of war ad interim. Stanton "submitted under protest, to superior 
force," but denied the president's right to suspend him without the advice 
and consent of the scnate. When congrcss reassembled, the sonate, on Janu- 
ary 13th, 1868, refused to sanction the removal. The president thereupon, 
in dcfiancc of the Tenure of Office Act (which he considered a "palpable 
invasion of his constitutional privileges"), determined to removc Stanton. 
This ho did on February 21st, 1868, and announced the fact to the senate 
in , communication to that body on the same date. General Lorenzo 
Thomas, adjutant-general of the army, was at the same time designated 
sccretary of war ad interim. But Stanton refused to quit his office and 
made a direct appeal to the house for protection. Thc house then dcter- 
mined to impeach the president of high crmes and misdemeanours in office. 
As early as Novcmber 25th, ]867, Mr. Boutwell, from thc committee on 
the iudiciary, had submitted a report to thc house recommending thc impcach- 
ment of thc president, but the resolution had not prevailed by a large majority. 
On January 27th, 1868., a committee, called the committee on reconstructîon, 
was appointed to inqture into the state of affairs. This committee, on Feb- 
ruary 24th, submitted a report recommending the impeachment of the presi- 
dent, and it was adopted by a vote of 128 to 47. A committee of two was 
appointed to notify the senate, and another committee of seven was appointed 
to prepare and report articles of impeachment. The trial was begun in the 
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senate on the 5th of March, and later eleven articles of impeachment were 
presented to the senate sitting as a court. Chief-Justice Salmon P. Chac 
presided at the trial, and after having had the oath adrfinistered to him by 
Associate Justice Nelson, in tutu administered it to the various senators. 
On the 6th of March an order was adopted directing Johnson to file an answer 
to the articles, retumable on the 13th instant. The president's counsel asked 
for forty days in which to prepare an answer, but this request was denied, 
and the senate decided upon the 30th instant as the time for the beginning 
of the trial. 
On May 16th the first vote of the court was taken on the eleventh article, 
with the result of thirty-five for "guilty" and nincteen "not guilty." Ten days 
later, May 26th, a vote. was taken upon the second and third articles, with 
the same result as on the eleventh article. A motion was then carried that 
the court adjourn sine die. Judgment of acquittal was then entered by the 
chier justice on the three articles voted upon. Johnson's escape was very 
narrow; a two-thirds majority was rcquired to convict, and but one vote was 
wanting. Five republican scnators had declined to vote with their party. 
Stanton resigned his position of secretary of war on the same day of the 
adjoumment of the court. 
In the presidential election of that year (1868) Johnson was an impossible 
candidate for either party. The republican nominating convention, meet- 
ing at Chicago, just four days after the failure of the impeachment proceed- 
ings, nominated General Grant for the presidency. The democrats norninated 
Horatio Seymour of New York. The reconstruction issue was squarely met. 
Three Southern states did not take part in the election, not having been re- 
constructed, and most of the rest were in possession.of negro majorities. Two 
hundred and fourtcen electoral votes were cast for Grant and eight for 
Seymour. The aggrcgatc popular majority of the rcpublicans, however, was 
but a little more than 300,000 in a total vote of nearly 6,000,000. 
March 4th, 1869, Johnson's tempestuous administration came to a close. 
It was "crowded with perplexities for the constitutional lawyer and the 
judicious historian alike." 1 One event of considerable importance had marked 
the foreign relations of the government. On October 3]st, 1861, a joint 
convention had becn signcd at London bctween Eng]and, France, and Spain. 
The object of this agreement was to send an expedition ag«inst Mexico, "to 
demand from the Mexican authorities more efficient protection for the per- 
sons and properties of their (the allied sovereigns') subjects, as well as a fui- 
filment of the obligations contracted towards their majest,ics by the republic 
of Mexico." It was not long, however, before the designs of the French 
became apparent to the other allies and to the wor]d. The emperor of the 
French "walked his own wild road, whither that led him," and established a 
sort of feudatory monarchy in Mexico, and persuaded the archduke Maxi- 
milian, brother of the emperor of Austria, to accept the throne. The arch- 
duke was a man of pure and noble character, but evidently wanting in strength 
of purpose. 
The United Stars government protested against these high-handed doings 
of the French from the very first. But the emperor Napoleon, quite positive 
that the United States were going to pieces and that he would have the South- 
cm Confederacy as a friend and ally in his vast schemes, ignored these Fro- 
tests. Mter the tide turned, however, and the rebellion was at an end, the 
United States govemment demanded of Louis Napoleon the withdrawal of 

I Wilson, Division and Re'union, p. 272. 
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his troops from Mexico. A significant movement of troops was made in the 
direction of the Mexican frontier and the French were compelled to withdraw 
(March, 1867). Maximilian remaincd and endcavoured to raise an army of 
his own to dcfend himself against the growing strength of the Mexicans under 
Juarez. But the latter conquercd at last, and Maximilian was tricd by court- 
martial, condemned, and shot, June 19th, 1867. The French Empire never 
recovered from the shock of this Mexican failure, and the Monroe doctrine 
was triumphantly asserted and maintained. 
Another event of importance of an international character was the Fenian 
invasion of Cana(la. On the night of May 31st, 166, about nine hundred men, 
under Colonel O'Neil, crosscd from Buffalo to Fort Erie. Their object was 
the destruction of the Welland Canal. After a series of rather unimportant 
eng'gements with varying success, they were driven back by Canadian 
regular and vohmteer troops. Another Fenian expedition aimed at reaching 
the capital at Ottawa, and a hand of marauders crossed the border from 
Vermont, but both were easily driven back. The invasions continued spas- 
modically in 1870 and in 1871, but all with the hke result. The Fenian 
troubles, being, as they were, att:tcks by the Irish-Americans upon Brit- 
ish sovcreignty, roused strong feeling in Canada aginst the American 
authorities. 
In March, 1867, dcfinite negotiations bctween the United States and 
Russia for the purchase of Alaska were opened by the Russian minister at 
Washington. After ncgotiations covering about two months, a treaty was 
ratified transferring Alaska to the Unitcd States for a consideration of $7,200,- 
000 in gold. The usual proclamation was ruade by the president of the United 
States, June 20th, 1867, and the transfcr was made on thc 18th of October 
following. 

RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF GRANT 

During the two administrations of Grant normal conditions of government 
and of cconomic and intellectual lire were gradually restored. Nevertheless, 
before this happy rcsult was brought about the republican party had yet to 
complote its policy of reconstruction. President Grant communicated the 
fact of the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment to Congress in a special 
message on the 30th of March, 1870. May 31st, 1870, and April 20th, 1871, 
congress cnactcd laws having in vicw making effective the Fifteenth and 
Sixteent.h amendments. Thcse laws were popularly known as the "Force 
bills." Conspiracy to take away from any person the rights of a citizen was 
made a penal offence. Furthermore, the acts provided that inability, ncglect, 
or refusal by any s, tate to suppress such conspimcy, fo protect the rights of 
its citizens, or to call upon the president for aid, should be "dcemed a denial 
by such state of the equal, protection of the laws" under the Fourteenth 
Amcndment. Such conspracies, if not suppressed by the authorities, were 
likewise declared "rebellion against the government of the United States." 
The president was authorised to suspend the privileges of the writ of habeas 
corpus in any district. In the spring of 1872--conditions in the South having 
very materially improved--congress permitted some of the harsher portions of 
the act of 1871 to lapse. This was followed up, May 22nd of the same year, 
by a General Amnesty Act. Those who had scrved the Confederacy after 
having served the United States in a judicial, military, or naval capacity, or 
in the higher grades of administration and political freedom, were excepted 
from the provisions of the act. 
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The Force Bill of 1871 was enacted as a result of the peculiar conditions 
existing in the Southern states after the ratification of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amcndments. Reconstruction had resulted in a condition of affairs 
in which the most prominent whites were disfranchised and dcprived of the 
right te hold public offices. Thcir slaves wêre enfranchised and unfriendly, 
and sometimes dishonest strangcrs from the North filled their iudicial and 
other offices. Seine of these offices were filled by ignorant negroes. The 
Southern states resistcd this statc of affairs, and resistance took the form of 
organiscd intimidation and terrorism. "It ruade an objective point of the 
agents of the Freedmen's Bureau, ministcrs of the gospcl, and school teachers 
---ail adventurers frein the North, or men who had in quest of fortune im- 
migratcd into thcsê states. All of thesc classes were regarded as public or 
privatc enemies. The.y were dcsignated by the opprobrious title of 'carpet- 
baggers.' The history of thcse outrages fills many volumes of reports ruade 
by joint and seprate committees of the two houscs of congress. Very soon 
after the close of thc Civil War, almost as soon as the Reconstruction acts 
were begun te bc put in operation, secret societies were organised in various 
states of the South."  The obiect of these societies was te prevent the 
exercise of political rights by the negroes. They :ssumed various fantastic 
names, such as the Brotherhood, the l'aie Faces, the Invisible Empire, the 
Knights of the White Cmtollia. But all of these were finally merged into the 
Ku-Klux Klan. 
Thîs formidable org,nistion ws s,id t,o have originated in 1866 with 
thc object t first of olly sctring thc superstitious blacks. Frein this, how- 
over, if soon went te using its power in the most cruel manner for thc 
furtherance of politictfl endsto crush out republicanism in the Southern 
st, ates, te prevent the negroes cxercising their politic,'fl rights, and te exclude 
frein .ll political offices those who d,pended mainly upon negro votes for 
their election. The strength of the Ku-Klux Klan in Tennessee was csti- 
mat,cd at ferry thousand, and it was supposed te be still stronger in other 
states. Virginia was fairly well exempt frein Ku-Klux outrages, while North 
Carolina and Tennessee prescnted numerous cases. "The members were 
sworn te secrecy, under pemll,y of dcath for breach of fidelity. Their ordi- 
nary mode of operationas gathcrcd frein the mass of evidencewas te 
patrol the country at night. They went well armed and mounted. They 
wore long xvhiVe gowns. They maskcd their faces. Their appearance terri- 
fied the timid and superstitious negroes who happened te sec them as they 
rode past, and who then regarded them as ghostly riders. But most fre- 
quently they surrounded and broke into the cbins of the negroes; fright- 
ened and m,ltreated the inmates; wrrned them of future vengeance; and 
probably carried off some obnoxious negro, or carpet-bagger, whosc rate it 
was te be riddled with murderous bullets, hung te the limb of a tree, or mer- 
cilessly whipped and tortured, for seine offence, real or imaginary, but gener- 
ally because he was active in politics or in negro schools or churches." - 
Scnator Scott, in a speech in the scnate, based upon personal investigation, 
gave a summary of the extent of thé. Ku-Klux outrages. In ninety-nine coun- 
ties in different states he found rive hundred and twenty-six homicides and 
two thousand and nine cases of whipping. Furthermore, it was stated by the 
congressional committee that investigated the subject, that in Louisiana 
alone in the year 1868 there were more than one thousand murders, and most 
of them were the result of the operations of the Ku-Klux. In October, 1871, 
 S. S. Cox, Three Decades o I Federal Legislation, p. 453. 
 S. S. Cox, Three Decades o I Federal Legislation, p. 455. 
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the president suspended the privilege of habeas corpus in South Crolin in 
nine counties, so flagrantly prevlent were the Ku-Klux outrages. 
The Force Act, however, was destined to outrun popular feeling. The 
supreme court of the United States, moreover, showcd a decided tendency 
towards  conservative construction of the changes brought about by the 
war. In the case of Texas versus White, it held that the states maintained 
their statehood intact, though at the same rime it sustained congress even 
in its extreme policy of reconstruction. In 1873 the court was called upon 
to interpret the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments to the constitution 
in the celebratcd Slaughter-House Cases. In these cases the political and 
constitutional powers of the Southern states wcre hcld tobe unimpaired, and 
the control of the state over the gencral privilcges of its citizens was declred 
intact, notwithstanding the last two amendments. 
In fact, a gcnera.1 rection from cxtrcme partisanship and a violent recon- 
struction policy was noticcable throughout the North. The Force Act had 
come dangerously ner the suspension of state govcrnmcnt in the South, and 
there was a growing disposition in the North, evcn among republicans, to 
regard thc treatment far more dangeros than thc discase. As the first 
term of Grant's administr,tion drew to a close, thc political parties again 
ruade the Congressional Plan of Reconstruction thc chier issue of the cam- 
pign. Thc prcsident was in accord with this pl,n of reconstruction and 
was consequently subjected to muc] criticism. Nevertheless, he was renom- 
inated by the republic,ns for the presidency, with Henry Wilson, of Mussa- 
chusetts, as the vice-presidcntial nomince. Tire "liberal rcpublicans" bolted 
the regulr prty and nomimted for the presidency Horacc Gree]ey, e(]itor of 
the New York Tribune. They adopted a platform dccbring local self-govern- 
ment a better safeguard for the rights of all citizens tlmn ccntralised power. 
Univcrsal amncsty for the Southcrncrs was favoured. The (lemocrats accepted 
the nominees of the liberal prty and cndorsed the platform. The movement 
was supportcd by muny othcr proninent republicans bcsides Grcelcy, among 
them Charles Sumncr, Stanlcy M,tthews, Carl Sc]mrz, ,nd Dvid A. Wells. 
"As the campaign went on, the Greel(,y moveent develop,t remarkab]e 
strength and remarkable weakness. Speaking for years through the New 
York Tribune, Mr. Greeley had now, in a renarkable degree, the respect 
and even the affection of the country. His offer to give bail for Jefferson 
Davis in his imprisonment, and his staunch a(lvocacy of mercy to all who 
had engaged in rcbellion as soon as thcy htd grounded arms, made him hosts 
of friends even in the South. tic took the stump himself, making the tour 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, and crowds of republicans came to sec 
and hear their former champion. But the democrats could hot heart.ily 
unite in the support of such a lifelong and bitter opponent of their party. 
Some supported a thîrd ticket, while many others did not vote at all. Mr. 
Greeley, too, an ardent protectionist, was not popular with the inItuential 
free-trade element among the liberals themselves."  The campaign was one 
of wild excitement and bitter denunciations. Mr. Greeley was overwhelmingly 
beaten. The democrats carried but six states, and those were all in the 
South. Within a month after the election Mr. Greeley dîed, at the age ot 
sixty-one, broken down by "over-exertion, family bereavement, and dis- 
appointed ambition." 
The Congressional Plan of Reconstructîon was thus once more emphat. 
ically sustained at the polls. Election troubles were of frequent occurrence 

 E. B. Andrews, History o/the United States, Vol. II, pp. 205,206, 
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during Grant's second term in those Southern states in which the negroes 
were most numerous or most thoroughly organised under white leaders. 
Both of the contestants, no doubt, were to a considerable extent in thc wrong. 
In a number of these states the clectoral machinery was in the hands of 
negro managers who had the support of the federal officers authorised by 
congress for the protection of the negroes in their political rights. These 
supervisors, marshals, and deputy-marshals werc not slow, of course, to take 
advantage of every opportunity for their personal advancement. On the 
other hand, the Southerners used every means of preventing the negroes from 
voting. Where persusion and bribcry woull hot bring about the desired 
end, intimidation and actual violence were often resorted to. Thc turmoil 
finally reached a climax in Louisiana. Since 1872 thê whites in that state 
had becn chafing under thc republican rule of Governr Kellogg, who was 
accusê(l of ruinous extravagance in the use of the stat.e's credit. In thc autumn 
of 1872 rival returning boards in Louisitma c('rtifid to lcmocratic and repub- 
lican m,'jorities in the choice of state oiticêrs tnd prcsi(lentitl elcctors. Botl 
of these boards werc irregularly constituW(l, but both climêd to be the legal 
board. As a result, rival governments were ,recWd m(1 it took congressional 
interference to effect a compromise. T|w r(publicm governor was kept in 
oflîce through the support of the fcderal troops, but tis opponents were given 
control of the house of represent,tives of tlw stte lgislature. 
" In August, 1874, a disturbance occurred which edcd i the (lelibertte 
slmoting of six republican oiticials. Presitet Grant prclar't to send ili- 
tary aid to the Kellogg government. Ther,upo Pcn, the defeatcl canli- 
d,'te for lieutenant-govcrnor in 1872, issued an aldress to the people, claiming 
to be the lawful exccutive of Louisim,', and calling upo the star(, militi 
to arm and drive 'the usurpcrs from power.' Barricades werc thrown 
in the streets of New Orlcans, and on Septembcr 14th a s«vcre fight took 
plttce between the insurgents and the state forc(,s, in wtich a (tozen were 
killed on each side. On the next d«y the stat(,-louse was surrenlered to the 
militia, ton thousand of whom hal responded to l'enn's call. Governor Kel- 
logg took refuge in thc custom-house. Penn was formally inductcd in office. 
United States troops were hurried to the scene. Agreea, bly to ttwir profes- 
sions of loyalty towtrds the federal gov,rïeI., the isurg(,nts surrendered 
the stte property to the Unitcd States authoritics without rcsistance, but 
under protest. 
"A sullen acquiescencc in the Iç¢,ll(»gg government gradually prevailed. 
Other electoral (liflîculties occurr,l in 1874 and 1875 in Arkansas an| Missis- 
sippi. The republican officials asked thc prcsident to send fcderal troops, but 
none wcre sent. 
"General Grant declared that, while he felt bound to intervene, he found if 
an'exceedingly unpalatable' duty; and when calls for troops came later from 
other statcs, he replied, with evident impatience», that the whole public was 
tired out with these annual autumnal outbreaks in the South,' and that the 
,reat majority were 'ready now to condemn any interference on the part of 
the government.' Ho had never shown any vindictive fceling towards thc 
South, and there can be no doubt that in directing federal troops to interfere 
to eut the puzzling knots of Southern election snarls, he acted with the same 
simple sense of duty towards the laws that had characterised his soldier pre- 
decessors, Jackson and Taylor."  
The most important of the treaties that marked President Grant's terms 
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of office was the Treaty of Washington, concluded with Groat Britain May 
8th, 1871. This treaty made provisions for the settlement of the following 
important questions" the northwestern boundary--a portion of which 
been too vaguely determined by the treaty of 1847; the Canadian Fishery 
Dispute; and the Alabama Claims. 
Thc question of the northwestern oundary ws referred to the decision 
of the German emperor, Willim I. he treaty of 1847 had not left it clear 
whethcr the boundary line through the channel between Vancouver Island 
and the mainland should be run so as to include the island of San Juan, with 
its group, in the United States or in Canada. The emperor decided in 1872 
in favour of the contention of the United States. 
The fisheries dispute hd its origin at the very beginnng of the nation. If 
has continued to be a source of internatïonal trouble down to the present 
time. The treaty of 1871 secmcd only to confuse matters more than before. 
Thc Can,dians were permitted, by its provisions, to go as far south as the 
thirty-ninth parllel ; free trde in fish-oil and in all salt-water fish was granted; 
and, in recognition of the fct that mere rcciprocity was supposed to give 
the United States a decidcd dvantge, that nation was required to pay 
Canada $5,500,000. This agreement was so thoroughly unsatisfctory that 
the United States took the erliest possible opportunity (July 1st, 1883)to 
abrogte it. 
As early as 1863 the United States had sought satisfaction from Great 
Brit,in for the dmages sustained to shipping fron the Confederate cruisers 
sailing from English ports. Of these, the Alabama had proven most destruc- 
tive. Attempts were ma(le to settle the claires in 1865, but without success. 
On the 26th of J,unuary, 1871, thc British govermnent proposed the 
pointment of a joint high commission to meet at Washington, for the settle- 
ment of questions connected with the Canadien fisheries. 
On May 8th the comission completed a treaty which received the prompt 
approval of both governments. Thc British governmênt expressed its regret 
for "the esctp', under whttever circumstnces, of the Alabama and other 
vessels from British ports, and for thc depredations cormnitted by those vessels." 
]t furthermore ,gree(1 that the Alabama Claims should be referred to a tribunal 
of arbitrtion to be composed of rive rbitmtors, to meet t Geneva, af the 
earliest convenient dy, when all questions co,sidered by thc tribunal, înclud- 
ing the final award, should be decided by a nmiority of all the arbitrators. 
The tribunal held its first conference at Geneva on the 15th of December, 
1871. 
The American claire for dmges was based on losses inflicted by four- 
teen cruisers and four tenders, but the award did hot llow the full claire. 
Thc tribunal found that the British government hd "failed to use due dili- 
gence in thc performance of ifs neutral obligation" with respect to the cruîsers 
Alabama nd Florida, and the scveml tenders of those vessels; nd also with 
respect to the Shenandoah after ber departure from Melbourne, Februry 
18th, 1865, but hot before that date. In fct, with regard to the Alabama, 
the culpbility of the British government ws so evident that even the Eng- 
lish rbiter, Sir Alexander Cockburn, votcd in fvour of the American claire. 
The tribunal, by a maiority of four voices to one, awarded to the United 
States the sure of $15,500,000 in gold as indemnity. Of thi sum about 
$2,000,000 represented interest t six per cent. Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
the British rbiter, ws the only member of the tribunal who voted in the 
negtive.  
 Sec in detil, C. Cushiag, The Treay o! Washingon. 
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A movement was made in the right direction when, after Grant had 
called attention to the need of reform, the first Civil Service Reform Act 
was passed by congress, Match 3rd, 1871. The president appoînted a com- 
missîon, and congress appropriated $25,000 fo defray its expenses. A like 
sum was voted next year, but after that nothing was granted unil June, 
1882, when $15,000 was grudgingl.y, appropriaed. Nevertheless, the act of 
1871 was a beginning, and ifs prowsmns formed the bas]s of subsequent legis- 
lat]on and afforded encouragement for further efforts to those who had the 
reform of the cîvil service ai heart. 
The civil service was hot the only branch of the government that needed 
reformîng; congress itself was sorely in need of a reform movement. By 
1869, boçh Che CenCral Pacific and Union Pacific railroads had been completed 
across the continent with the aid of enormous govemment granit. The 
interests of the Unîon Pacific, financial as well as constitutional, had been 
asumed by a corporation chartered by he legislature of Pennsylvania. This 
corporation became known as the Crédit Mobilier. On the meeting of congress 
în December, 187:2, the speaker of the bouse called attention fo the charges 
made în the preceding campaign that the vîce-presîdent, Mr. Colfax, the vice- 
presiden elect, Mr. Henry Wilson, the secretary of the treasury, several 
senaors, Che speaker of the bouse, and a large number of representatives, had 
been bribed during the years 1867 and 1868 by presents of sock in a corpon- 
tion known as he Crédit Mobilier, fo vote and act for he benefit of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. On the motion of the speaker, an investigating 
commîttee was appoined. 
This committee reported, February :ISh, 1873, and recommended the 
expulsion of Oakes Ames, of Massachusetts, for « selling fo members of congress 
shares of the stock of the Crédit Mobîlier below their real value, with intent 
thereby fo influence the voies of such members." Likewise the expulsion 
of James Brooks, of New York, for receiving such stock. The bouse modified 
the proposed expulsion ino an "absolute condemnation" of the conduct of 
both members. Other members of congress were exonerated on the ground 
that they had no knowledge of the illegiçîmaçe purposes of the transaction. 
Still other members escaped because of the absence of conc]usive proof of 
their guilt. Nor did this congress abate the publ]c's suspicion of ifs guilt 
by passing the « Salary Grab" Bill. Th]s bill increased the salaries of repre- 
senmfives and senaors, and reçroactively included çhe salaries of the mcm- 
bers of the existing congress. If was repealed at he nex ssion. 
In 1875 the "whiskey rîng" was brought o ligh. This was a more or 
lest close assocîation between distillers and federal oflïcials for the purpose 
of defrauding the govemmen of a large amount of the înternal revenue fax 
on distilled spîrits; and, furChermore, of employing a part of the proceeds in 
politîcal corruption. Lincoln's secretary of war, W. W. Belknap, was im- 
êe ched for accepting bribes in making the appointments în his department. 
was impeached and tried, but was acquîtçed on the ground that, having 
resigned, the senate was wîthout jurîsdicçion în the case. The civil suit 
brought against hîm was dîsmîssed. The whole of Grant's second terre was 
characterîsed by a state of official d«moralisation. "Inefficîency and fraud were 
susp__cted even where they dîd no exîst." 
"lvo events of financial importance occurred durîng Grant's two terres 
that should hot be passed over in silence. One was the speculatîon in gold 
and the consequent Black Friday ' of September 24th, 1869. The oher 
was the so-called "demonetisation of silver" and the panic of 1873. 
When gold ceased to cîrculate, in 1862, speculation in it began as a result 
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of the depreciation of paper. In 1869 a clique of speculators in New York 
(of wtfich Jay Gould, president of the Erie Railway, was one) thought to 
corner the market in gold and thus make an immense fortune. This clique, 
succeeding in gettîng control of a large percentage of the gold in the East, 
forced the price of that metal up to 164. But there was some hundred millions 
of gold in the United States treasury, more or less, and the president of the 
Unîted States or the secretary of the treasury might at any time throw it 
on the market. The price had reached its highest point and the whole specula- 
tire world was in a feverish condition, when it was suddenly announced that 
the govcrnment would scll. The prîce immediately fell to 135, and the power 
of thc clique was broken. This day--September 24th--has passed into hîstory 
as Black Friday. 
By an act of February 12th, 1873, the silver dollar of 412½ grains was 
dropped out. of the list of silver coins. It was merely a nominal demone- 
tisation of silver, for the real demonetisation of that metal had been 
accomplished in 1853. Important consequcnces have been attached to this 
act of 1873. It "has even been absurdly charged that the law was the cause of 
the commercial crisis of September, 1873. As if a law which ruade no changes 
in the actual metallic standard in use, and which bas been in use thus for 
more than twcnty yêars, had produccd a financial disaster in seven months 
But while the .ct of 1873 tmd little importance in changing cxisting conditions, 
it had an înituence of a kind which at the present time can scarcely be over- 
estimated. H,d thc demonctisation of the silver dollar hot been accom- 
plished in 1873 and 1874, we should have found ourselves in 1876 with a single 
silver standard, and the resumption of specie payment on January 1st, 1879, 
would have bcen in silver, not in gold; and fifteen per cent. of all our con- 
tracts and cxisting obligations would havc been repudiatcd. The act of 1873 
was a pic.ce of good fortune, whîch saved out financial credit and protected 
the honour of the state. It is a work of lcgislation for which we cannot now 
bc too thnkful."  
Thc panic of 1873 differed very materially from the great panics of 1837 
and 1857. The causes of the earlier panics wcre fairly evidcnt. But in 1873 
trade was goo(t ; everyone was busy and wanted money to carry on industry. 
Railroads had been built to an unprecedented extent. During the half decade 
ending with 1873, $1,700,000,000 had bcen thus spent in the country. But 
thcse outward cvidences of prosperity werc the rcal evidences of a comîng 
crisis. Industry was very largcly upon a paper basis. Speculation was 
rire, and it was only a question of a short time before the crîsis was bound to 
corne. The supposed wealth consiste(t mainly of the bonds of thesc railroads 
that would not pay dividends for years, and worthlcss mîning and manufac- 
turing stock. During 1872 the balance of trade was strongly against the 
United States. Thc Chicago tire of October, 1871, by which $192,000,000 
worth of property was destroyed, and the Boston tire of Novcmber, 1872, 
which resulted in the loss of $75,000,000, no doubt must be classed as 
partial cause of the disturbed condition of industrial affairs of 1873. The 
circulation of depreciated paper money led fo a free contraction of debts by 
individuals, corporations, towns, cities, and states, and thîs, of course, led to 
speculation. 
On the 18th of September thepanic came. On the morning of that day, 
Jay Cooke, the agent of the UnitedStates govcrnment, with some $4,000,000 
held on deposit from all parts of the country, and with $15,000,000 

' J. L. Laughlin, History o] Birnetallism in the United States, p. 93, 
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Northem Pacifie paper, suspended. Next day the banking firm of Fisk & 
Hatch went under. -Terror became universal. At eleven o'clock on the 20th 
the New York Stock Exchange, for the first time in its history, closed its doors. 
For ten days the New York Clearing-House had to suspend. Products of all 
kinds declined in price, as well as stocks and bonds. Factories ei ther ran on 
short time or shut down entirely. But money flowed into New York from 
Europe and the W est, and the public began to purchase stocks freely, tempted 
by the low prices. 
The Unitcd States continued to advance in materia! welfare notwith- 
standing these drawbacks. The Centennial Exhibitio at Philadelphia in 
1876 would be sufiïcient proof of this. The Centennial ws noL a financial 
succcss, but it illustrated aptly the great material prosperity the United 
States had made during the century of its existence. On July 4th of the 
centcnnial year Colorado was admitted to the Union. 
Bcfore bringing President Grant's two evcntful terres to a close, rcference 
should be ruade to the act of July 14th, 1870, amending the naturalis,tion 
lws, and the act of January 14th, 1875, providing for the resumption of 
specie payments by thê government on the 1st of January, 1879. The first 
act was mcrely a completion of the policy of the Fourteenth Amendmcnt to 
the constitution. It a«hfitted to citizcnship, besides "fret white persons," 
"a liens of African nativity and persons of African dcscent." Stringent 
provision was also ruade againsç thc fraudulent naturalisation and registration 
of aliens. Federal supervisors wcre :ppointed to enforce the rcgulations in 
cities of over twenty thousand inhabitants. 

ADMINISTRATION OF PRESIDENT HAYES 

The scandals brought to light in the republican party during the second 
administration of Grant bore their fruits. The former vital question of re- 
construction could no longer be ruade the winning issue of the campaign. 
Furthermore, thc republican party had to bear, in a measure, thc resposibility 
for the fiuancial distress of 1R73. Thê democmts had secured cvery Southern 
state except Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida, and the republicn gov- 
ernments in these statcs wcrc upheld only by the aid of bayonets. But what 
is more surprising is thê fact that in thê elections of 1874 and 1875 thc dcmo- 
crats carried thêir state tickets in several Northern states, and elected their 
candidate for govêrnor in Massachusetts. Moreover, they were overwhclm- 
ingly successful in the congressional elêctions. The rêpublican maiority of 
almost one hundred was supplanted bv a democratic maiority of almost the 
same size. Therê was evêry indicatioh of a political revolution at the next 
presidential clection. 
The republicans, after a long struggle between rival factions, nominated 
ex-Governor Rutherford B. Hayês, of Ohio, with William A. Wheelcr, of New 
York, for vice-president. The democrats nominated Governor Samuel J. 
Tilden, of New York, and Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana. Thirty-eight 
states participatêd in the election. Once more thc democratic prty scemed 
to sweep the country. The morning after the clection, November 8th, nearly 
every republican ncwspaper conceded the elêction of Mr. Tilden. He was 
believed to have carried every Southern state, and New York, Indiana, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut in addition. The whole number of elêctoral votes 
was 369, and upon this estimate the democratic candidate would havê had 
203 and the republican candidate 166. But the existence of dual govern- 
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ments in South Carolina, Florida, and Georgîa, and an election complication 
in Oregon, threw the whole result into grave doubt and precipitated the most 
extraordinary contest that has taken pIace in the history of the countr, y. If 
the republicans lost a single vote, the democratic candidate would be eected. 
In four states--South Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, and Oregon--there were 
double retums. "In South Carolina there were loud complaints that detach- 
ments of the army, stationed near the polls, had prevented a fair and free 
election. Although the board of state canvassers certified to the choica of 
the Hayes electors, who were chosen on the face of the returns, the demo- 
cratic candidates for electors met on the day fixcd for the meeting of electors 
and cast ballots for Tilden and Hendricks. In Florida there were allegations 
of fraud on both sides. The canvassing board and the governor certified to 
the election of the Hayes electors, but, fortified by a court decision in their 
favour, the democratic electors also met and voted. In Louisiana there was 
anarchy. There were two governors, two returning boards, two sets of 
returns showing different rcsults, and two electoral colleges. In Oregon the 
democratic governor adjudgcd one of the republican elcctors incligible, and 
gave a certificate to the highest candidate on the democratic list. The repub- 
lican electors, having no certificatc from the governor, met and voted for 
Haycs and Whecler. The democratic clectors, whose appointmcnt was certi- 
fied to by thc govcrnor, appointed two others to fill thc vacancics, when the 
two republican electors would not meet with him, and the three voted for 
Tilden and Hendricks." 1 
After the rotes had been cast, the real test came when congrcss met for 
the purpose of counting them. The sonate being republican, it was perfectly 
evidcnt that if would refuse to bc governed by thc twcnty-second joint rule, 
undcr which no electoral vote to which any mcmbcrs of eithcr bouse objcctcd 
could be counted unless both houses agrccd to the counting of it. In fact, 
the senate voted to rescind the rule. The senatc claimed that, undcr thc 
constitution, the president of thc senate alonc had a right to count. On the 
other hand, thc democrats maintained that thc right to count belonged to 
congress. Each party, in fact, took a position diactrically opposed to the 
one it had hcretoforc maintaincd. Threats had even been muttcred that 
Haycs would never be inauguratcd, and Presidcnt Grant took some neccs- 
sary military precautions for the preservation of peace. The efforts of those 
who were interested in bringing about a peaceful scttlement of thc diitïculty 
resulted in thc clectoral commission law of January, 1877. By this law, a 
commission of fifteen members was creatcd--five from the senate, rive from 
the houoe, and four associate justiccs of the supreme court named in the 
bill. The fifteenth member of the commission was to be selected from among 
the remaining associate justices of the supremc court by the four named in the 
bill. Justice Bradley, a republican, was selected as the fifteenth member. It 
was expected that this member would be David Davis, of Illinois, a justice 
of democratic leanings but entirely free from prejudice one way or the other. 
His unexpected clection as democratic senator from his state, however, pre- 
vented his selection. 
The commission thus contained eight republicans and seven democrats, 
and to it the votes of all the disputed states were submitted. The court 
began on the 1st of February, and the vote upon Wisconsin was not reached 
until the early morning of March 2nd. The commission had already decided 
not to go behind any returns which were prima ]acie lawful. As the disputed 

1 Stanwood, History o/Presidentia! Elections, pp. 329, 330. 
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cases came up they were consequently decided in favour of the Hayes elcctors 
in every case by a strict party vote of cight to scvcn. The vote of 185 for 
Hayes and 184 for Tilden was announced ata little after four o'clock on the 
morning of the 2nd of March. Haycs was inaugurated on the 4th without 
any disturbancc. The people of the country acquiesccd in the dccision, 
although the deinocrats have always maintained that Tilden was elccted. 
One thing was perfeetly manifcst tonmn of both partiesthat provision 
should be ruade against the reeurrenee of sueh a dispute. However, it was 
hot until February 3rd, 1887, that a bill providing ft)r thc com/,ing of the 
eleetoral votes was approved by the president. The Electoral Count Bill, as 
this bill was ealled, throws upon the state, as far as t)ossible, the rcsponsibility 
of determining how its own presidential votre bas becn cast,. The president 
of the sonate (»pens the elcet,()ral certifie:ri,es in the I)rese(:ê of both bouses; 
he thon han(ls then to thc tellers (two from ea«h house), wh(» read lê aloud 
and record the rotes. If there is a disl)ut,e , the set of returns certifiêd 
thc oflîeially eonstitutcd state tribunal is aCCCl)W(l. Shoul(l thcre 
rival tribunals, the vote of the state is hot counted unless each house sel»a- 
rately agrees fo accept, one of thcm as ofticial. 
One of President Hayes' important aets after his i:mguration was the 
withdrawal of federal troops in 1877 from St)uth Carolim a(l Louisiana. 
The republican governnents in these states were at, mce Sul>erscle<| l>v <tel>- 
cratic govermncnts. Inasmuch as F]orila tml alr<,«ly g<>ne <lcïocrat, ic, 
that party was now in entire cotrol of the Sotth. Hayes was critieisel for 
what was terme<l his flagrant inconsistency for rcl>uttiating 
govemments to which he had been entircly indel>Wl 
]>residency. However that may be, thc acti<> of tlc presil,nt lmught a 
welcome peace. Affairs at once becme nç>rud and the «ogr<,ssi>nal ]»olicy 
of reconstruction had ahnost run its course. "Wilh t,tc <lisa]>I,«ara«c of 
the cârpet=bag and negro govcrnments, tle thir<l era i the politi«,'d 
of the South, since the war, began. The first ]mtl becn that >f exclusivcly 
white suffrage; the second, that, of prctodantly cgro suffrage. In tte 
third, universal suffrage and complet<; ]egal e<tu«dity were so<m perceivcl to 
mean in practice the full supremacy of the whiWs. '' The 
longer the country it was t,ef<>re the war. During tle sixteen y,ars l>,tween 
1860 and 1876 it had experîenccd something like an industrial rev<>lutio. It 
became a grea.t economic force working along emircly new ]ies <>f bdustrial 
development. Its old labour syst,em had b<'en swct>t away, and it was now 
t>repared to enter the industria] contet wilh the test of ttc wor]d. 
Many believed that the so=cal]ed "demonetistion of silvcr" i 1873 wou]<l, 
if persiste<t in, work a hardship to taxpaycrs turing the ]>roccss of I>yig 
off the national debt. A bill was thereforc ]>assel tlrugh c<>gress in lSTS, 
known as the Bland Silver Bill. The ]>assage of t,]' acl, wa,s lue t> causes 
easily described. "lt was part of the ol>I>ositio fo the contraction of the 
currency and the resumption of specie payments, whict fors the most 
portant episode of our financial hist, ory bet,ween 1867 and 1879. No doubt 
some additional force was given to the movement in favour of thc use of silver 
from the desire of the silver-mining states and their representatïves that 
the price of the metal should be kept up through a larger use of it for coinage. 
But this element, while sometimes prominent in the agitation, was not then 
(as it has not been in more reeent yexrs)of any great importance by itself. 
The real strength of the agitation for the wider use of silver as money cornes 

' J. Bryce, Thc A merican Commonwealth, Vol. II, p. 4S3. 
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from the conviction of lrgc masses of the people that the community bas 
hot enough moncy." 1 This act providcd for the purchase by the government, 
each month, of hot lcss than two million dollars' worth, and not more than 
four million dollars' worth, of silvcr bullion, for coinage into silver dollars at 
the rate of 412½ grMns of standard silvcr (or 371¼ grains of fine silver) for 
cch dollar. The sccretary of the tr(,sury was given discret|on as to the 
mount he shoul(l purchasc betwecn those limits. No secretary purchased 
 greatcr amomt than the mininmm (luring the rime the act was in force. 
The number of silver dollars actually c()ine(1 (;ch month depended, of course, 
upon the amoum, ()f silver bullion th:t, coul(i be purchased by two millions of 
dollars i the ne(liun of cxchangc. After the resumption of specie payment, 
when grembacks bccane r«,(teenmble in gold, the umber of silver dollars 
coi(,d w:ts, of coin'se, gr('ater tlun bcforc whên the greenbacl were irre- 
(l(,embl(,. This t)iec(, of legislation restored the silver dollar to its full legal- 
t(,nd<,r clmracl('r, but, ttw disl>arit,y in valu(, between it and the gold dollar 
at, the rali() of 16 to 1 was so gren, t thtt eongress (ti(l hot eonfer the right of 
t're<, eoinag(' l)o silvcr, l'rcsi(tet, Hayes vetoed the bill, but it was passed 
ov(,r his veto, F(,l>ruary 2Sth, 1878. By ',mother imp(>rtant provision of 
t}(, «tel,, silv<,r c(,rtificat(,s eoul(l be issued ag:tinst the deposit of silver dollars. 
Those wlo sut)port('<l no(metallism I)rol)hesie(1 that the issues of these 
silver (l(llars w()ul(l (lrive out, golçl. But il, is inflation of the eurreney, 
hot (tel>as'et, of il,, ttmt, t(,(ls t(> dr|ve out the metal of greater value. The 
new c()inage was linit(,(l in :tlllOtllll, ttll(| the incre,sed demands of commerce 
for n()nêy n()re I,la l o()k 1 ) tle inere:tsed Enount of the currency. Silver 
(lollars an(l silv(,r c('rtificales tlo:t/ê(! at. 1)ar witt go]d ; and gold, instead of leav- 
ing the ('omlry, cana(, |ni,() il, in increased anounts. 
h n, eeor(lae(  witll tle net, ()f J:uuary 14th, 1875, tlc government bcgan 
tl(, payncnl, of Sl)('cic i li(lui(lntion ()f grcenbacks on tle first day of January, 
lS79. Sl)('cie 1):y('nt }m(l b('en suspended since lS62. This resumption of 
Sl)eci(' l»ay('t w:s (|tu, v(,ry l:rg(4y to the efforts of John Sherman, sccrctary 
ot" the treasury, lI(' n(',cmulat('(l 1)(,I()r(; January 1st, 1879, $138,000,000 
of coin ((,nrly :tll ()f il gol(|) 1)y tlm sMe of 4} per cent,, government bonds 
r(,(|(,(,nm,1)le in lSgl. This wn,s ab()ut 40 per cent. of the outstanding green- 
backs. Ttirl,e(,n (|:ys b(,fore the tine apt)ointe(| for the rcsumption of specie 
p,ynent the greml)acks t:t(| rcached par. As soon as the people were 
assured th:t tl(, greeba, cks wcrc as vMuable as gold, therc was no inclination 
to (temaM tl(, g()ld. The paper money was prcferrcd as being more con- 
renient. 
hnl)ort:mt lnbour diftieulties nmrke(l a part of the administration of ttaycs. 
In 1877 there w:ts an (,xlensive strike along tle entire systems of the Baltimore 
nnd Otfio, l,he Pennsylvania, the Er|e, an(t the New York CentrM railroads. 
The freiglt and passeger s(,rvicc was completely demoralised, and the militi,' 
and United St,:ttes tro()ps ha(t t() be cMled out to (tuell the rioting. Among the 
rcal causes of these labour troubles wcre, undoubtcdly, the vast number of 
undesîrable inmfigr:mls w]m had comc to the country, the introduction of 
commnist a(t nnarc]ist doctrines from Europe, the arrogance of capitalists, 
and thc greed and lawlcssncss of the newly developing trusts and gigantic 
corporations. 
Nevcrthcless, grent industrial progress was being ruade by the country, 
and was, in a way, responsible for some of the disturbance. The submarine 
cablc between thc United Statcs and Europe was successfully laid in 1869, 

 Taussig, The Silver Situation in the United States, p. 5. 
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and one likewise between the United States and England in 1875. Again, in 
1869, continuous transportation between the Atlntic and Pacifie costs hd 
been mde possible by the junction of the Union Pcific Railway with the 
Central Pacific. Consolidation was the rule. Thc application of electricity 
to practical purposcs rcceivcd a decided impetus in 1875, when the dynamo 
was made practic,ble. Thc invention of Edison in lighting by electricity in 
1878 took us scveral steps still farther in advance. Add to this the inven- 
tions of Alexander Graham Bell, in conveying sounds by means of the electric 
wirc, and the practical utilisation of thesc inventions, in 1877, in the telephone, 
and we bave a wonderful record of industrial devclopment. 
Thc second congress was denocratic in both branches. But the demo- 
crats were hot uitet, and were, in addition, inclined to bc lcd astray by finan- 
cial and in(lustrial fallacies. Consequently the party was unablc to reap any 
distinct a(lvantage by reason of its control of congress. Thc Blan(t Silver 
Bill had becn passed over the prcsidcnt's veto only by a combination with 
republicans. Real legislation was ahnost at a stan(t-still. With his own party 
Mr. Hayes had but little more influence than ha(t Johnson. Nor did he bave 
a real hold upon the country. "His amiable character, tfis lack of party heat, 
his conciliatory attitude towards the South, alienated r,thcr than attracted the 
membcrs of his party in congress. Ho withdrew thc troops from thc Southern 
states to let politics there take their normal course, and yet ho appointed the 
one-time members of the discredited rcturning boards to fcdcral offices, as if 
to console them for their ]oss of power. He was not aggressive enough to 
draw a party of his own ,'bout him."  

THE ADMINISTRATION OF GARFIELD AND ARTHUR 
Upon his return from a trit) around the world, General Grant was again 
place(l in nomination for the presidency af the republican national convention 
meeting at Chicago, June 5th, 1880. This was due to the efforts of the reac- 
tionary section of the r«,publican party. A deadlock in thc convention 
ensued, howcvcr, betwcen Grant and Blaine, and as a result James A. Gar- 
fiel(l, of Ohio, rcceived the no,ination. The democrats nominatcd General 
W. S. Hancock, of Gettysburg lame. Garfield was elected, having received 
214 electoral voWs, as ag,inst 155 for Hancock. The democrats carricd every 
Southern state, but no Northern states except New Jersey, California, and 
Nevt(la. The popular vote was very close, being for Garfield 4,454,416, and 
for Hancock 4,444,952. The so-called greenback party (which had appeared 
four yetrs belote) received 308,578 votes for its presidential candidate, James B. 
Weavcr, of Iowa; and the prohibition cndidate, Neal Dow, of Maine, received 
but 10,305 votes. The objcct and principles of the greenback party were set 
forth in sevcral paragraphs of its platform as follows : "That the right to make 
and issue money is a sovereign power to be maintained by thc people for the 
common benefit. Thc delegation of this right to corporations is a surrender of 
the central attribute of sovereignty. All money, whether metallic or paper, 
should be issued and its volume controlled by the government, and not by or 
through ba.nking corporations, and, when so issued, should be a full legal 
tender for all debts, public and privatc. Legal-tender currency [the grecn- 
back notes of the Civil War period] should be substituted for the notes of the 
national banks, the national b,nking system abolished and the unlimited 
coinage of silver, as well as gold, established by law." e ' 
 Wilson, A History o] the American People, Vol. V, pp. 149-151. 
* McPherson, Handbool o] Politics ]or 1880, pp. 195,196. 
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Garfield had owed his nomination to the deadlock created in the convention 
by the supporters of Grant and Blaine. Thîs deadlock was caused largely 
by the continuation of the fight between two violent factions in thc repub- 
lican party called thc "stflwarts" and the "half-breeds." The "stalwarts" 
controlled the distribution of appointed offices under the federal government 
during the administration of Grant, and contemptuously gave the name "half- 
breeds" to their dissatisfied republican opponents. Garfield did his best to 
eiïect a settlement bctween the hostile factions, and did not recognise one 
faction more than another. The incvitablc outbreak of hostilities came, 
however, when the presidcnt made nominations in New York which were 
distasteful to Roscoe Conkling, the leader of the "stalwart" forces. Gar- 
field hd ruade up a strong cabinet with Blaine as secretary of state, and 
the New York appointees were supporters of the latter, and not of Conkling. 
The open break came in the prescntation of the naine of William H. Robert- 
son for the collector of the port of New York, who was particularly objec- 
tionable to thc New York senators. Consequently, in order to force an issue 
with the prcsident, both of the senators, Conkling and Platt, resigned and 
appefled to the New York legislaturc to sustain them in their course by a 
re-election. This the legislature, to their very great chagrin, refused to do, 
though not until after a bitter contcst. 
The bitter passions engcndered within the party as a result of this furious 
con test no doubt had somcthing to do with the tragedy th,t soon ensued. 
On the morning of the 2nd of July, 1881, as President G,rfield was upon the 
point of tking a train at the station of thc Ba]timore and Potomac Railway 
in Washington, he was shot by a disappointed office-seeker, Ctmrlcs Jules 
(]uiteau. The president lingercd for eighty days, but finally died, on Sep- 
tember 19th, at Elber¢)n, New Jersey. Guitau was trmd and finally executed 
for tlc crime on Jme 30th, 1882, though there was much doubt as to his sanity. 
Vice-Presidcnt Chestcr A. Arthur bccame president for the remainder of the 
terre. 
The assassination of Presidcnt Garfield called the attention of the whole 
country to the nced of civil service reform. Congrcss was no longer able to 
r,si.t the pressure of public opinion. On January 9th, 1883, the Pendleton 
Civil Service Act was pssed by congress with overwhelming ma]orities in 
its favour, both of the parties having united in its support. President Arthur 
promptly signed the bill on the 16th. This act authoriscd the president, with 
the consent of the sonate, to order tppointments to the civil service to be made 
fter compctitive cxamintions. Likewise, to appoint three civil service com- 
missioncrs who were to havc thc management and development of thc system. 
The cnvass of thc twenty-fifth presidential election was bitterly personal. 
Thc republican national convention, meeting at Chicago, June 3rd, 1884, had 
nominated James G. Blaine, of Maine, for president, and General John A. 
Logan, of Illinois, for vicc-president. The democratic national convention, 
meeting in thc saine city, July 8th, had put forward Governor Grover Cleve- 
land, of New York, for president, and Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, 
for vice-president. The clection was an exceedingly close one, its result 
turning upon a plurality of only 1,149 in New York, by which the ttfirty-six 
electoral votes of that state wcre givcn to Cleveland. This secured his elec- 
tionhe having sccurcd 219 electoral votes to Blaine's 182. The democrats 
carried every Southern state, and, in addition, New York, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Delaware, Maryland, and New Jersey, and continued in control of the house 
of representatives, while the republicans continued to have a small ma]ority 
in the senate. 
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This election was characterised by a "bolt" from the republican party of 
a group of men and their supporters noted for intelligence and social position. 
They supported civil service reform, denounced Blaine as a representative of 
corrupt political methods, and endorsed the democratic nominees. The more- 
ment was supported by George W. Curtis and Carl Schurz, among other 
rominent republicans, and likewise by several influential independent repub- 
can newspapers. These men called themselves "independent republicans," 
but were ealled "mugwumps" by the "straight-out" republicans. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF CLEVELAND (1885-1889 A.D.) 

The accession of the new administration to power brought two important 
subjccts prominently before the country: (1) civil service reform and (2) 
tariff reform. Mr. Cleveland had pledged himself to a rigid enforcement of 
the Pendleton Act, and many of his supporters bclieved he would extend the 
reforms to othcr branches of the civil service. Mr. Clcveland did not make 
a clean sweep among the office-holders, but as his term advanccd it became 
evident to many of his supportcrs who favoured civil service rcform that thc 
pressure of ofiïce-seekers and ofiîcc-holders was proving too strong for thc 
president's resolution. 
In 1882 congress appointed a tariff commission which travelled through the 
country, taking testimony, and made a report to congress. With this rport 
as a basis, congress ruade a slight reduction of duties. Little else wts donc 
until Presdent Cleveland, in his message of December 6th, 1887, fina]]y com- 
mitted the democratic party to tariff rcform. In this message thc president 
stated that "our prcseat tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illogical 
source of unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and amn¢lcd. 
Our progress towards a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwclling upon 
the theories of protection and free trade. This savours too much of bandying 
epithets. It is a condition which confronts us, not a theory." 
This message inspired a more united effort in the house to modify and 
simplify the tariff. The committee on ways and means, under the leadership 
of Mr. Mills, of Texas, reported a bill to the house on April 2nd, 1888. This 
bill proposed a reduction in the ad valorem duties (which ranged from 40 
per cent. to 90 per cent.) of from 30 per cent. to 45 per cent. 
The bill passed the house, but was defeated in the senate, where the re- 
publicans had a majority. In fact, the protectionists of the senate substituted 
a bill generally raising the duties instead of lowering them. The tariff question 
thus became the great issue in thc election of 1888. 
In 1887 congress passed an ]nterstate Commerce Act which forbadc dis- 
crimination in rates, the "pooling" of rates by competing lines of railwoEys. 
Furthermore, such railways werc not permittcd to divide their earnings. 
The interstate commerce commission was likewise establishcd with semi- 
]udicial powers to enforce the act. Anothcr important act of Cleveland's 
administration was the act regulating the presidential succession. This act 
was introduced by Senator Hoar, was passed by congress, and was approved 
by the president, January 18th, 1886. By previous statures, in case of the 
death, removal, resignation, or disability of both president and vice-president, 
the presidency passed in order to the temporary president of the senate and 
the speaker of the house. This made possible the defeat of the will of the 
people as expressed in the election by putting in the presidency a man of the 
opposite party from the president's. Or, in case of the death of both president 
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and vice-president between two congresses, there would be no legal or con- 
stitutional successor to either place. The death of President Garfield, Sep- 
tember 19th, 1881, brought this to the attention of the people in a most forcible 
mnner. Had President Arthur died at any moment between Septemr 
19th, 1881, and the meeting of the forty-eighth congress in December, 
latter eventuality would havc occurred. The Prcsidential Succession Act, 
therefore, devolved thc succession upon the membcrs of the cabinet in the order 
of the historical establishment of their several departments, beginning with 
the secretary of state. Both parties in congress agreed to a repeal of the 
Tenure of Office Act, by which congress had attempted to limit President 
Johnson in his powers of dismissal from office in 1867. Two other important 
questions arose during this administration of President Clevelnd--two ques- 
tions that had bccome chronic in their recurrence--namely, the question of the 
exclusion of the Chinese and the fisheries dispute. Mr. Cleveland's tariff mes- 
sage made thc issue of the next campaign. The democrats had accepted 
the issue under protest, but the president's message gave thcm an unmistak- 
able policy with which to go before the people in 1888. The president had not 
tken counsel with the leaders of his party, and they warned him that his stand 
might cost him his relection. Nevertheless, he was firmly convinced that he 
was in the right, nd hd madc up his mind to neet the issue squarely. 
The republicn ntionl nominting convention met t Chicago, June 
19th. Mr. Blaine was ag:dn a candidate, but after several ballots had been 
cast he withdrew his naine. On thc eighth bllot Benjamin I]arrison, of 
Indian, received the nonination for president. The republicn pltfolan 
fvour¢| bimetallism, the building up of the merchant marine, the reform of 
the civil service, tml the adnfission of new sttes. The main issue, howcver, 
as in 1;4, was the tariff, nd the pltform declared emphtically in favour of 
protection. The democmts met at St. Louis in July, and nominted Grover 
Cleveland IId Allen G. Thurmn, of Ohio, for president and vice-president 
respectively. Thê convention declared for the Mills Bill--tht is, not for 
absolute free trade, but for very h,vy reduct]ons in the triff. 
The cpign turned on the issue of protection or free trade in spire of the 
democratic discipliner tht their policy did not men absolute free trade. 
The deocrats were defeated. The populr vote for Mr. Clcveland was over 
one hundred thousnd greter thon tht for Mr. ttrrison ; but the latter had 
a m]ority of sixty-five in the electorM college (233-168). The republicans 
lso carried the housc and rctined their control of the senate. They thus 
once more tmd possession of the presidcncy nd both bronches of congress. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF HARRI8ON 

The republican. now took advantge of their control of both houses of 
congress and the presidency to revise the tariff. This step was undoubtedly 
due to the attack ruade upon the protective system by Cleveland in his message 
to congress in Dccember, 1887. Under the chaimmnship of William McKinley, 
of Ohio, the house coinmittee on ways nd means reported a tariff bill known 
as the McKinley Bill, which was finally accepted by both houses, and upon 
receiving the signature of the president became a law, October 1st, 1890. The 
bill swept away most of the duty on refined sugar (one-half cent a pound) and 
admitted all raw sugar free. For this action the republican party was accused 
of playing into the hands of the "Sugar Trust." To placate the domestic 
producers of sugar, a bounty of two cents a pound, the rate of the preceding 
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duy, was g}ven hem. These-domesc producers produced only abou one- 
tenth of Che amounC of sugar consumed in Che country, and he bill had in 
vew paricularly he stimulation of the beeC-root culture. This policy still 
further emphasised he determinion of Che republican pry o rely solely 
upon protec}ve duCes for the cusoms revenue. There was s consîderable 
advance on woollen goods, wh}le on coon goods of the beer grades he 
duties were parCiculrly h}gh. The mos importn change in duties on 
meIs ws Che increse of the duçy upon in plae. This cornmodiy had 
never been produced in he Unied SCaes, and he increase of Che duçy upon 
i o 2' cenCs per pound (equiva]en t abou 70 per cent. upon the value) 
was a direcC manfeso by the republ}can pary ha noC only should durées be 
plaeed upon comrnodes for he purpose of suppor}ng an }ndusry, but like- 
wse wih he drecC objec n vew of esablishing n hdustry. Ai he le 
instance of Che stae deparmen, th}s tarh'ï b}ll provided for reciprocy 
Chrough specal treilles with other counries. Ths congress also encted wha 
bas become known as the Sherman Lw. By is provisions, i became the duy 
of the secrery of he reasury o purchase monthly 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
ad fo issue }n place of he s}Iver hus purchased treasury noes. The amount 
of he s}Iver ha was o be eoned was lef fo the discreion of the secretary-- 
depend}ng upon whaC he deemed necessary for Che redempton of these noes. 
The avowed obiecç of the bill was o keep the sIver money equal fo go]d, 
for, as the bill declared, iCîs the "esablished policy of he UniCed 
mintain he two metals aS a parîy wih each other on he presen ]egal ratio, 
or such raîo s may be provided by law." The conage of silver dollrs was 
according|y "suspended by he reasury on Ju]y ls, 1891; a change which 
was the occas}on of some vociferous buse and equally vociferous pmse, 
which in realiv was of no consequenee whatever. For  month or two after 
the passage of he act the price of silver advanced rapidly, and at its highest, 
in August, 1890, touched $1.21. But the rise proved to be but temporary. 
After September a stedy decline set in, and continued almost without in- 
terruption through 1892, when the price had gone as low s 85 cents." 
In addition to the unsettled fisheries dispute, President Harrison's ad- 
ministration inherited the always chronic Behring Sea controversy. The 
United States claimed that it had acquired from Russia exclusive rights in 
Behring Se, t least with regard to seal-fishing. This thc British government, 
representing the Canadians, denied, holding that there could be no exclusive 
rights outside three toiles off shore. By an agreement of February 29th, 1892, 
the whole question was submitted to arbitration. 
Therë were seven arbitrators in ll--two represented the United States, 
two represented Great Britain, and one each was appointed by the French, 
the Italian, nd the Swedish governments. The court of arbitration met 
at Paris on March 23rd, 1893, and decided that all the rights of Russia s to 
jurisdiction nd the seul fisheries in Behring Sea east of the water boun(tary 
passed unimpaired fo the United States under the treaty of Match 30th, 1867; 
that the United States has not any right of protection or property in the fur- 
seals frequenting the islands of the United States in the Behrîng Sea when 
such seals are round outside the ordînary three-mile limit. 
A bill "to absolutely prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the 
United States," reported by Mr. Geary, of (alifornîa, was passed by the 
house, Aprîl 4th, 1892. In the senate a substitute was reported and was 
adopted. A compmmîse bill, slightly modifying the bouse bill, was the result. 

 F. W. Taussig, The 3ilver 3ituation  the Uni.à 8w.t¢s, pp. 50.. 51. 
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.mong the treaties of Harrison's terre w'as a tripartite arrangement con- 
cernlng the Samoan Islands with Genzany and Great Britain, which gave 
omen of a coming departure from the traditional policy of continental con- 
finement, so as to extend American influence, conjointly with that of European 
powers, far across the Pacifie. 
During this administration, Oklahoma Territory was opened up to settle- 
ment (March 22nd, 1889) and seven new states were admitted to the Union. 
North Dakota and South Dakota wcre proclaimed states by the president 
November 3rd, 1889; Montana, November 8th, and Washington, November 
llth, of the saine year; likewise Wyoming, July 10th, 1890, and Idaho, July 
3rd, 1890. 
On May 31st, 1889, occurred the Johnstown flood, caused by the breaking 
of a dam, and as a result of which at least rive thousand persons lost their 
lives, and property worth $10,000,000 was utterly destroyed. October 2nd, 
1889, representatives of the leadhg overnments of Central and South America, 
together with the republic of Mexico, met representatives chosen by the 
United States in the so-called Pan-American congress held af Washington. 
The object of the congress was to bring the three Americas into a closer union 
for purposes of trade and of mutual advanage. 
The revolution that occurred in Chili during the autumn of 1891 was the 
indirect cuse of a controversy between that country anal the Uited States. 
One act after another following the revolution finally lcd o an attack, Octo- 
ber 16th, upon United St,,tes sailors who tmd land,l at Vtlp'traiso from the 
United States ship BalZimore. As a result, two lJnited States s,ilors were 
killed and eighteen wounded. A suitable ,pology ws not exacted from 
Chili until after thc Unitcd States governmcnt h,t issued a practic,l ulti- 
matu demanding one, :md fortifying it by most ominous preparations for war. 
The republic«ms, meeting at Minneapolis in Junc, 1892, nominated Benjamin 
Harrison and Whitelaw leid for president and vice-president respectively. 
The dcmocrats, meeting at Chicago in the saine lnonth, nominated Grover 
Cleveland and Adl,'ti E. Stevcnson. The republican party attirmed protection 
linked with reciprocity as the true tariff creed. Clew.land swept the country 
with an unexpectedly large elcctoral and popultr vote. For the first time 
since 1861 the republicans lost control of the executive and both branches of 
congress. The most striking feature of thc elections was thc great losses of the 
republicans h thc West. 

SECOND ADMINISTRATION OF CLEVELAND (1893-1897 A D.) 

"On the 4th of March, 1893, for the first time in the history, a president 
returned to the White House which he had once vacated, to resume oftïcial 
authority and succeed his own successor. Cleveland's new inaugural address 
was in a serious strain, as though foreboding the business distress of the 
country now near at hand, and his own doubts about uniting upon a judicious 
line of policy the new and incongmous elements that had borne him back to 
power. 
On the 4th of July, 1894, the republic of Hawaii, named from one of the 
Sandwich Islands, was established. It was modelled on the govemment of 
the United States, and President Cleveland formally recognised it as a "free 
sovereign, and independent republic." This was not done, however, until 
James Schouler, Encyclolautia Britannica (10th edition), Vol. XXXIII, article on 
"United States," p. 592. 
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aller an nteresLng chapter n'the dp|omatc hstory had nearly closed. In 
1893 a part of the nhabLanLs of Hawafi ha(] rsen n revolt agaînst an attempt 
of their queen, LSuoka]an, to promu]gare a new constitution obvious]y for 
Lhe purpose of ncreasng ber power in the government. The revo]utîon was 
successful, and the provisional government established was immediately recog- 
niscd by the United States minister, Mr. Stevens. Commissioners were sent 
to Washington to apply for annexation, and on the 16th of February, 1893, 
President Harrison sent a message to the senate, submitting an annexation 
treaty and rccommcnding its ratification. Meantimc, the United States min- 
ister at Honolulu, on the 9th of February, acting without instructions, had 
cstablishcd a protectorate over the islands. Whilc the trcaty was pending, 
Mr. Clevcland bccamc president, and one of his first acts after inauguration 
was the withdrawal of the treaty from consideration by the senate. The 
president then dcspatched a commission er, Mr. Blount, to the Hawaiian 
Islands to examine and report upon the circumstances attending the change 
of govcrnmcnt. The report of the commissioncr and the decision of the 
prcsidcnt, s givcn in the latter's message to congrcss, Dccembcr 18th, 1893, 
was that "the lawful governmcnt of Hawaii was overthrown, without the 
drawing of a sword or the firing of a shot, by a process every step of which, 
it may s.'dely be asserted, is directly traceable to and dependent for its suc- 
cess upon the agency of the United States, acting through its diplomatic and 
naval representatives. I mistake the American people if they favour the 
odious doctrine that there is no such thing as international morality; that 
there is one law for a strong nation and another for a weak one; and that 
even by indircction a strong power may, with impunity, despoil a weak one 
of its territory." The president offered to use his best efforts to restore the 
status quo if a general amnesty wouht be granted to the supporters of the 
provisional government and the past buried. This the queen refused to do, 
md the provisioal government continued in power, promulgating a repub- 
licm constitution, July 24th, 1894. 
The annexation of the Hawaiian Islands was not accomplishcd until the 
administration of Prcsident McKinley. Their annexation was then urgcd by 
C:ptain Mah:m and other naval men, who held that they were needed as a 
milittry base of dcfence and of naval opcrations in the Pacific. June 16th, 
1S97, the president transmitted to congress a new treaty providing for the 
anncxation of the island. Although there was strong opposition to the 
trcaty in the senate on the grounds that the people of the republic of Hawaii 
had hot been fully and fairly consulted, yct it was finally accepted by a vote 
of forty-two to twenty-one--just enough to give it the necessary two-thirds 
vote. July 7th, 1898, Hawaii becam a territory of the United States. 
December 17th, 1895, President Cleveland sent a message to congress 
relating to the disputed boundary betwecn British Guiana and Venezuela, 
that startled the country. Preceding this message, the government had been 
engaged in an extensive correspondencc with the government of Great Brit- 
ain relative to a peaceful settlement of the whole diflîculty. But the corre- 
spondence had come to naught, the British government having refused to 
submit the dispute to arbitration. The president's message was peremptory 
and threatening, and congress supported it with alacrity. Pursuant to the 
president's suggestion that a commission be appointed to ascertain the "true 
divisional line" bctween Venezuela and British Guiana, congress, December 
20th, passed an act authorising the appointment of such a commission and 
appropriated $100,000 for the expenses of its work. Fortunately, the presi- 
dent's message did not provoke the same warlike feeling in England that it 
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did in he Unied 8aes, and even in he ler country he bellicose spiri 
w soon superseded by  desire for rbimion. The president ppoined  
commission of rive, which, after organisation, at once addressed a letter to 
the secretary of state suggesting a friendly intimation to the governmcnts of 
Great Britain and Venezuela that their assistance and co-operation would be 
welcome in securîng evidence. The British government met the overturc in 
a friendly manner. However, before the labours of the commission were 
completed, the govemments of the United States and Great Britain had 
already come to a practîcal understanding. After much prelimînary corre- 
spondcnce, on the 2nd of February, 1897, a treaty between the two countrîes 
was signed at Washington £mbodying an agreement to arbitrate thc dispute. 
The tribunal was to consist of rive iurists" two on the part of Great Britain, 
two on the part of Vcnezuela, and the fifth to be selected by the other four. 
The first four wcrc provided for in thc treatythe two rçprcsenting Vene- 
zuela beîng justiccs of the supreme court of the United States. The tribunal 
met in Paris on thc 15th of June, 1899, and on thc 3rd of October of the same 
year rendcrcd what is said to havc bccn a un,nimous dccision. It was in 
the main favourable to the contention of Vcnczuela. 
The victory of the dcmocr,ts in the twcnty-seventh presidcntial election 
led to a revision of the tariff, only four ycars after the embodiment of the 
extremest doctrine of protection n the McKinlcy Act. In 1894 thc demo- 
cratic members of the bouse committee on ways and mcans rcportcd a tarif[ 
bill which, when finally enacted into a law, becamc known as the Wil.on Bill. 
Thc senate, however, raised the duties somewhat and restored many specific 
duties. After a long and bitter struggle n conference betwcen the two 
bouses, thc senate bill was finally acceptcd unchanged on thc 13th of July, 
1894. The president rcfuscd to sign the bill, but permitted it to becomc a law 
without his signature. In general, this tariff ruade but one important change 
thc placing of wool upon the free list. 
By the sumncr of 1893 thc country's financial condition had becomc so 
critical that on June 5th the president dcclarçd his purpose to call an extra 
session of congress to mcet in the first half of Septcmber. "Hrd times" 
had come to mu]titudes of pcople. There had becn a money panîc in the 
spring of thc year, and it h¢l been followed by many disastrous failures. Mr. 
Clevcland's message to congress, August 8th, embodied n exposition of what 
he considered to be the cvils of the Shcrman Act of 1890, and concludcd with 
an earnest recommendation that its purchase clause be inmediately repcaled. 
The repeal mcasure was carricd. This put a stop to further buying of great 
quantities of silver, and chccked the making of silver dollars. Thcn a slow 
rccovery of business confidence began, which was much retarded and dis- 
turbed, howevcr, by the uncertainty of congressional action on tariff and cur- 
rency questions. 
On the 28th of Janury, 1895, Prcsident Cleveland, in a spccial message 
to congress, renewed his appeal which he had ruade at the opening of the session 
for legislation to correct the mischievous working of the existing currency 
system. But his suggestion was not acted upon by congress. The silver 
interests were too strong, and the government was forced to make a new issue 
of bonds under the old act for the replenishing of its gold reserve and the 
maintenance of its financial credit. In every instance, the issuance of bonds 
was condemned by the opponents of the administration. 
The industrial disturbances throughout the country continued but little 
unabated. In the spring of 1894 (Match 25th), a horse-dealer, named Coxcy, 
led an "army" of the unemployed from Massillon, Ohio, to Washington, to 
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demand relief from the government. The movement was imitatcd in other 
parts of the country, and soon other "armies" began their march from the 
Pacifie states, from Texas, and from Massachusetts. A more motley gather- 
ing had never taken place in thc history of the country. In ail, these "armies" 
were madc up of rive or six thousand persons and were composed of honest 
men seeking work, of tramps and criminals seeking to avoid work, and of 
younger men looking for fun and excitement. Coxey and a few of his men 
(about 350) succccdcd in reaching Washington by May 1st, where Coxey 
was merelv arrcstcd for walking on the grass in the White House grounds. 
Having acê, omplished nothing, his "army" was soon disbanded. 
The movement, however, was very significant of the unsettled and un- 
satisfactory condition of industrial affairs. IL was followcd shortly aftcr- 
wards by a strike of some four thousand workmcn employed in the car shops 
of the l'ullman Company, at the town of Pullman, near Chicago. Acts of 
violence now followed, and the interruption of the United States mails brought 
the strikers within the jurisdiction of the Fedeml courts. The leaders of the 
strike were indicted and placed under arrest, and President Cleveland made 
known his intention fo protect the mails and keep interstate commerce open. 
ttis proclamation to this cffect was supported by the despatch of United 
Sttt.(s troops to Chicago and to places in California. The leaders of the 
American Railway Union attemptcd to precipitate a strike in all departments 
of industry throughout the country, but wcre unsuccessful. The Pullman 
strike came fo an end practically by the 15th of July. 
At the beginning of thes( industrial disturbances and right in the midst 
of them, two expositions of international importance were held. The World's 
Columbian Exposition was opencd by the presidcnt in the spring of 1893, and 
the Cotton St,tes and International Exhibition in the autunn of 1895. Thc 
former was held ,t Chicago and thc latter at Atlanta. The World's Fair 
w:s a success in every respect except financially. The exhibition at 
Atlanta illustrated most aptly the wondcrful progress ruade by the South 
sinee the Civil War. An act of congress «pprovc(t by thc president on the 31st 
of M«rch, 1896, fittingly clos(,d the period of "reconstruction." ]t provide(t 
for the rcmoval of the disabilit, ies placed upon Southern leaders as a result of 
their participation in the Civil War. 
Janury 4th, 1896, upon proclamation of the president, Utah was admitted 
as a stttte after its citizens had adopted a constitution forever prohibiting 
polygamous or plural marriages. 
The agitation for monetary reforms on the part of the financial leaders 
of the country, during the summer and autumn of 1896, and the counter 
agitation to force the unlimited coinage of silver on equal terms with gold, 
were clearly indicative of the direction the presidential campaign was to take. 
The free-silver propaganda was pushed by influential men in both parties. 
But, shortly, a financial policy began to crystallise around each of the two 
parties. Southern and Western influences carried the democratic party into 
advocacy of free silver, while Eastern and Central Western influences controlled 
the republican party in the intero.sts of a gold standard. The republican 
national convention was held at St. Lof.ris in June and nominated William 
McKinley, ex-governor of Ohio, for president on the first ballot. The demo- 
cratic convention met at Chicago in July and resulted in the unexpected 
nomination for the presidency of William J. Bryan, of Ncbraska, one of 
the leaders of the free-silver dcmocracy of the West. The money question 
caused a split in both of these parties. The campaign was one of the most 
remarkable in many respects that the country had ever passed through. 
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Never n any former polîtîca| contest were the questîons nvolved dscussed 
with more heat. McKn|ey won, however, recevng 21 electoral votes to 
Bryan's 17. 

THE ADMINISTRATION" OF McKINLEY (1897-1901 A.D.) 

President McKinley called congress together in extra session on the 15th 
of March, and asked for immediate action to increase the revenue of the govern- 
Tent by increased duties. In response to this demand, congress passed the 
Dingley Tariff Bill, which became  lw July 7th, 1897. The restoration of 
the duties on wool was the salient feature in the Dingley Act. In addition to 
wool, certain other rw materials, which the Wilson tariff of 1894 admitted 
froc, wcre subiected to duties. Furthermore, the policy of reciprocity was not 
only revivcd, but its scope was even enlarged. 
In his annual message to congress t the opening of the session in December, 
1896, Fresidcnt Cleveland called attention to the unhappy stte of Cuba. 
"The spectacle of the utter ruin of an adjoining country, by nature one of 
the most fertile and charming on the globe, would engage the serious atten- 
tion of the govcrnment and people of the United States in any circurnstances. 
In point of fact, they have a concern with it which is by no means of a 
wholly sentimental or philanthropic character. Our actua] pecuniary interest 
in it is second only to that of the people and government of Spain. It should 
bc added that it cannot be reasonably assumed that the hitherto expectant 
attitude of the United States will be indefinitely mintained." 
When the liberal party came into power at Madrid with Sagasta at its 
head, Weylcr was reca|led and General Blanco put in his place. Furthermore, 
 new constitution was announced which gave the colony what seemed to be 
:t fairly autonomous government under a parliament of its own. This consti- 
tution ws not givcn a fair trial, for it hd come too late for a test of its 
practicability. General Fitzhugh Lee, consul-general of the United States at 
tfav«ma,, said of it that it was "an elaborate system of 'home rule' with a 
st, ring to every sentence." 
On the 14th of December, 1897, and 8th of January, 1898, General Lee 
a(le rcports to the department of state upon the condition of the reconcen- 
trados, th:rt stirred up public opinion throughout thc United States to a high 
state of cxcitement. This feeling had been growing in intensity for months 
past, and continuously threatened a rupture of peaceful relations between 
the United States and Spain. Such was the state of affairs when suddenly 
a crisis was precipitated on the morning of the 15th of Fcbruary, 1898, by 
news that the United States battle-ship Maine, while paying a visit of courtesy 
to the harbour of Havana, had been totally destroyed on the previous evening 
by an explosion which killed most of her crew. 
The Unite(1 States appointed a naval court of inquiry to make an investi- 
gation, as did likewise the Spanish govemment. The former court reported 
that" the loss of the Maine was not in any respect due to the fault or negligence 
on the part of any of the officers or members of her crew; that the ship was 
destroyed by thc explosion of a submarine mine, which caused the partial 
explosion of two or more of her forward magazines." The Spanish naval 
board of inquiry reported that the explosion resulted from causes within the 
ship itself. The Spanish government then urged that the whole question 
should be referred to a committee of persons chosen by different nations. The 
United States declined to accept this proposal. 
The tension between the United States and Spain now approached the 
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breaking point. On the 11th of April President McKînley addressed a specîal 
message to congress, settin forth the unsatisfactory results of the negotiations 
wîth Spaîn, and declaring that "in the naine of humanity, in thc naine of 
c]vilsation, in behalf of endangered Amer]can intcrest, whîch gives us the 
right and the duty fo speak and act, the war in Cuba must stop." The 
message closed with a request that the president be authorised to take means 
for securing a "full and final termination of hostilities" in the oppressed 
island. 1 
After a bricf contest between the two houscs over the method of procedure 
to carry out the suggestion of the president, a :}oint resolution was passed 
April 18th, declaring "that the pcople of thc island of Cuba are and of a right 
ought to bc frce and independent." The resolution demanded, furthermore, 
that Spain should withdraw absolutely from Cuba, and the president was 
directed to use the military and naval force of the United Stttes to make the 
resolution effective. In addition, the rcsolution disclaimed any intention 
on the part of thc United States to assume in any way, exccpt for pacification, 
]urisdiction over Cuba; and furthermore declared its intention to "leave the 
government and control of the island to its people." z 
Following out a suggestion of the president in a message, April 25th, 
congress adopted a joint resolution on the same day dcclaring "that war be, 
and thc same is hereby, declared to exist, and that war bas existed since the 
21st day of April, 189, including said day, betwecn the United States of 
America and the kingdom of Spain." 
Af the outbreak of the war thc regular army o[ thc Unitcd States num- 
bered but 28,000 officers and men. Under an authority of congress, this 
was shortly increased to 2,191 oticers and nearly 42,000 men. At the same 
timc a volunteer army was speedily raiscd. The prcsidcnt issued a proc- 
lamation on April 23rd, calling for 125,000 volunteers; and anothcr proc- 
lamation on May 25th, calling for 75,000 more. Before the end of May 
118,580 of these volunteers had been mustered in, and later were assembl(d 
in various camps and prepared for service in a more or less hurricd manner. 
Among the volunteer rcgiments organiscd, ont known as that of thc Rough 
Riders greatly excited public intercst. The command of one of the proposcd 
three regiments of rough riders was offered to Theodore Roosevclt (then 
assistant secretary of the navy), who had some knowledge of ranch life. 
Roosevelt promptly declined the honor, howcvcr, on the score tiret his military 
experience was insufiïcient to warrant him in taking command of a regiment. 
He asked for and received, however, the second place in the regiment com- 
manded by Captain Leonard Wood. 
On the 21st of April a blockade of Cuban ports was ordered under the 
command of Captain William T. Sampson. Likewise, Commodore W. S. 
Schley was ordered to organise a "flying squadron" of fast, armed steamers 
at Fortress Monroe. While these preparations were being made in the Wcst, 
plans were being perfected for a successful attack upon Spain's colonial pos- 
sessions in the Far East. The president had ordered Commodore George 
Dewey, who was in command of the United States Asiatic squadron at Hong- 
Kong, to proceed at once to Manila, the cpital of the Philippines, and "cap- 
ture or destroy" the Spanish squadron which guarded that fort. The Span- 
iards were in no condition to resist an attack, and on May 1st, 1898, Dewey 
was able to report the total destruction of the Spanish squadron without the 
loss of a man on the Amerîcan flt. 

 Congressi»nal R«cord, April llth, 1898. 
 Congressional Record, April 18th, 1898. 
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Upon the opening of hostilities, a Spanish squadron of four armoured 
cruîsers and some smallcr vessels was assembled at the Cape Verde Islands 
under the command of Rcar-Admiral Pascual Cervera. Being in Portuguese 
waters, the fleet was compelled to set sail after a proclamation of neutrality 
was issued by Portugal on the 29th of April. After causing the American 
peoplc considcrable anxiety of mind as toits ultimate destination, the fleet 
put in at S«mtiago de Cuba. May 29th a blockade of that port was estab- 
lished by thc American flect, inasmuch as it wa,s found impracticable to 
attack thc fleet within the harbour. Some weeks latcr (June 22nd-24th) 
the Am¢,rican troops undêr Gcneral Shafter disebarkêd at Daiquiri and 
atvanccd to Siboney. Their force were to co-opcratc with the naval forces 
in operations for the Cal»turc of Santigo de Cub. Aftcr a series of sharp 
,kirmihes on thc 1st md 2nd of ,]uly, thc Amcricas succceded i capturing 
the steep lwights of El Cm¢,y and Sa .Iua,n which ovërlookcd the city of 
Santiago. In thc mem timê, whilc CEptMn Snpson m¢| Gcneral Shafter 
were in co,sultat, ion about mkig an ,'ttttck o t,he, oit,y, Commodore Schley, 
of thc fl«g,ship Brooklyn, and thc conmamlcrs of the other vcssels of the 
flect, guarded thc entrance, to thc h«trbour of the city. Nt long fter the 
dcparture <>f CI»ttin Sant»so, f«>r the c>fe';¢;e with Gencral Shaftcr on 
the mornig of July 3rd, Adiral Ccrvera ]na,<le a des]>,ral,e attcl]pt to save 
tis squa<lron by esctt>ing to se,'. But thc attem]t, ws fut, il<;--thc wholc 
squadron being <testroyed and Cerver himself ca,]t:ur¢,d. These two naval 
victoricsMmil and Smtiagoeffectually eliminated S]ain as a secs-power. 
July 17th the Spanish conn«tmter of Santiago «te Cuba forally surren- 
derct thc city md thc listrict to Gencral Shafter. With the fall of Santiago 
lhc occuption of Porlo Rico bccame the next strttegic ncccssity. This 
duty was intrusted to Gcwral Mil¢,s, and by the 12th of August nuch of the 
islanl ws in his posse,ssion. (in the 13th of this sae motl the city of 
Manila passed into the hands of thc 1Jnitel Sttes forces i co-opcration with 
the Philippine insurgents, lt was hot until thc 16ih of August that a cable- 
groom rcached Mnila contiing the text of the I_>resident's proclamation 
directig a cessation of hostilities. August 12th the secrctary of state of 
the United States aml the French nbassdor h'd signed a protocol pre- 
liminary to the dr«wing up <»f a treat, y of peace bringing about a cessation 
of hostilities between the I;nite<l States and Spain. Correspomlence leading 
fo this issue had begun ts early as July 2(ith. A discussion betwcen the 
Spmish anti Aericm comissioners at Paris, based u]>on the provisions of 
thc protocol, was prolog<;d tmtil the 10th of December, 1898, when thc 
forncr yiclded to what they protesWd against as hard ternes, and thc trcaty 
of peace ws signe<t. By the terms of thc trcaty Spain (1) relinquished 
all claire of sovereignty over and title to Cuba; (2) she cede<t Porto 
Rico and other islands under her sovereignty in the West In<lies, and 
likewise thc island of Guahan, or Guam, in thc Ladrones; and finally (3) 
she cedcd the archipelago known as the Philippinc Islands for a consid- 
eration of $20,000,000. The United States, in turn, agreed to admit 
Spanish ships and merchandise to the ports of the Philippine Islands on 
the same terres as ships and merchandise of thc United States for a period 
of ten years. 
There developed considerable opposition to the ratification of the treaty 
in the senate by reâson of the acquisition of thc Philippine Islands. While 
this discussion was going on, the insurgent forces at Manila attacked the 
United States forces under General Otis and Rear-Admîral Dewey. The 
Filipinos were driven back, however, with great loss. This was the beginning 
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of a somewhat intermittent struggle of the Philippine insurgents against the 
establishment of the authority of the United States government in the archi- 
pelago. It practically disappeared, however, upon the capture of the insur- 
gent leader, Emilio Aguinaldo, in the spring of 1901. The day after the 
beginning of this insurrection, that is, February 6th, 1899, the senate ratified 
the treaty by a vote of fifty-scven fo twenty-sêven. By its terms the United 
States was left the guardian of Cuba until the people of that island were in a 
position to establish a government of their own. 
The direct cost of thc war with Spain was about $130,000,000, while the 
indirect cost would undoubtedly foot up a vastly larger sure. 
The conduct of the war department was criticised severely. Charges of 
the ill effects of administrative "red tape," politics, ,nd positive ineiïiciency 
led to the appointment by thc prsident, in S¢,ptember, 1898, of an investi- 
gating commission. The report of this commission, madc in the following 
February, could not be described as entircly satisfactory to the country at 
large. 
The three grcat results of thc Spanish War, in so far as the United States 
is concêrned, m]ght bc summrised s follows: (l) embarkation upon a 
policy of colonisation ; (2) entrancc upon the career of a world-wide power; 
(3) a greater unification of the differcnt scctions of the United Statcs. The 
close of the war made it possible for thc United Sttcs to take up for con- 
sideration other matters of international importance. In the spring of ]899 
the l:nited States sent commissioners to The Haguc to meet representatives 
from other nations for the purposc of clecting a tribunal for the pacifie scttle- 
ment of international conflicts. The Hague Pecc Confercncc Treaty was 
drawn up and latcr was ratified by the senate of thc Unitcd Statcs. Near 
the end of the samc year thc ioint control of thc Samoan Islands by Germany, 
England, and the United Statcs came to an end and the islands werc parti- 
tioned between the three countries. Probably the mot important ncgotia- 
tions of all were thosc leading to thc signature of thc Hay-l'unccfotc Treaty 
bctwcen the United St,'tc and Great Britaîn to facilitate the construction 
of an isthmian canal. The treaty was tmended by thc senate in so radical 
a manner that the British govcrnment, carly in March, 1901, was compellcd 
to r(iect if. LaWr, however, a satisfactory tretty w:ts agrced upon. 
Legislation leading to the establishment of thc monet,ry system of the 
country upon a sound basis was secured March 14th, 1900, when the Financial 
Bill became a law. This bill had for its object "the fixing of the standard 
of value and the maintaining at a parity with that stand,rd of all forms of 
money issued or coined by thc United States." It aiïirmed that "the unit 
of value is thc dollar, consisting of 25.8 grains of gold, nine-tcnths fine," and 
made it the duty of the secretary of the treasury to main tain all forms of 
money issued or coined at a parity with this standard.  
Before the close of this administration congress provided (1900) a gov- 
ernment for the people of Porto Rico. Late in thc spring of 1901 the power 
of congress to deal as it sees fit with the colonies was sustained by a decision 
of the supreme court of the United States. At the same time congress author- 
ised the president to leave the control of Cuba fo its people provided they 
agreed to certain conditions. Among these conditions were that the Cubans 
should maintain their right of independence, and that they should recognise 
the right of the United States to preserve that independence, if necessary; 
and also to protect lire, property, and individual liberty in that island. These 

 Annual Report o] the Secretary o the Treasury, 1900, pp. 72, 73. 
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conditions wcre acccpted, and on May 20th, 1902, the United States formally 
recognisêd thc new re, public of Cuba. 
In the presidential êlection of 1900 thc monctary question was again a 
promincnt issue. In addition, thcrc we, re the issues naturally growing out 
of the Spanish-Amcrican War. The rcpublicans, meeting at Philadelphia on 
thc 19th of Junc, nominatcd Presidcnt, William McKinley for re-election, and 
Theodore Roosevelt, thon govcnor ()f New York, for vice-presidcnt. The 
democrats, meeting at Kansas City, July 4th, nominated William J. Bryan 
' ' for vicc-preside,,nt. The republican plat- 
for president and Adlai E St¢,venson 
form declared i f:tvour Of the gold st:mdard, whilc the democratic platform 
reiterated the d('nmn(l of 1896 f()r a free and unlimited coinage of silver at 
the râIio of sixteen to one. The, denocratic platfonn likewise emphasised 
the question of colonial <,,xpmsi(> as the "paramount issue of the campaign." 
About fourteen milli< vol,es were cast, of which McKinley received 
7,214,027 and Bryan 6,342,514. The former's electorâl vote was 292, while 
the latter's was but 155. 

ADMINISTRATION OF McKINLEY AND ROOSEYELT 

But President McKinley was not destined to fill out many months of his 
new terre of office. In the sprig of 1901 the Pan-&erican Exposition had 
been opewd ai, Buff',lo. It dittered from otler exp}sitions in that it was 
especially designed to show the progress ruade by the nations of North, South, 
and Central America in agri«,ulture, manufactures, and the arts. In addition 
to this, it tm(t a tistinct lUrl,ose to unite all the nations of the three Amerieas 
in doser eomn«,rcia,1 intereourse for tleir eommon benefit, l'resident MeKin- 
ley visite(l the exl)ositio in SeI)tember and gave expression to this latter 
sentiment. The day al'ter his adtress, on Friday aftcrnoon, September 6th, 
the president gave a publie recel)tion in the nusie-hall of the exposition. It 
was at this reeeption, while shking hands with the people, that the president 
was shot twice by  young anm'clist nmed Leon F. Czolgosz. Mr. MeKinley 
lingered about a week, ad died em'lv on Saturday morning, September 14th. 
Un(ter the provisions f the eonstit,tion, Mr. Iloosevelt beeame president. 
Three events of inlxrt, mee daraet, erised tte a&ninistration of President 
Roosevelt: (1) the sett, leent of the eal strike of 1902; (2) the ratifieation 
of a treaty with the relublic of Panma relative to the construction of a canal 
aeross the isthmus of Panma; and (3) the deeision f the supreme court of 
the United St, ai,es in the Northern Seeurit,ies Corporation case. 
The repul)lican national nominating convention met at Chieago, and on 
June 23rd, 1904, noninated Theodore Roosevelt for president, and 8enator 
Charles W. Fairbanks, of Inliana, for viee-president. The demoeratie con- 
vention met at St,. Louis, and on Julv 9th nominated Mton B. Parker, of 
New York, and on the following da,y tenry G. Davis, of West Virginia, for 
the presideney and viee-presideney re, spectively. The eleetion, on the 8th of 
November, resulted in a sweeping republiean sueeess. Mr. Roosevelt. there- 
fore continues in office as president for the term 1905-1909. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTOR OF THE 
UNITED STATES (986-1904 A.».) 

DISCOVER1ES 

986 Bjarni Herjulfson, sailing south from Grccnland, sights the cast of Vinland, but does 
hot land. 
1000 Leif Ericson discovers IIelluland (possibly N(,wfoundland); Mark]and (Nova Scotia) 
and Vinland (Nantucket). 
1005 Thorv«ld Ericson co«sts along Cape Cod and dies in Boston harbour. 
1007-1009 Thorfinn establishes colony in Vinland. 
1011 Colony destroyed by lndians. 
14(,}2 Colunbus lands on Guanahani, one of the Bahama island discevcrs Cuba and Hayti, 
and establishcs colony in ttayti. 
1493 Columbus on second voyage discovers Lesser Antilles and Jamaica. 
1497 John and perhaps Sebastian Cabot discover Newfeundland and explore coast to the 
south. 
1498 Sebastian Cabot sails along the toast from Maine to Cape Hattera. 
1500 C, abral discover» Brazil. 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

1501 Gaspar de Cortereal,  Portuguese, discovcrs the river St. Lawrence. 
]501-]502 Portuguese explore toast from Florida to Cape Cod. 
1502 Last voyage of Colmnbus. Ile discovers bay of Itonduras, Verag;ua and Porto Bello. 
1504 French fi.hermen on banks of Newfoundland. 
1506 Jean Dcnys of Honfleur examines and charts gulf of St. Lawrence. Spaniards discover 
Yucatan. 
1507 The naine " America" coined by Waldseemiiller from Amerigo Vespucci. 
1508 First importation of negroes to Spanish West Indies. 
1513 Juan Ponce de Leon discovers Florida. Vasco Nufiez Balboa di,cover» Pacific Ocean. 
1518 Juan de Grijalva sails along Mexican coast and learns of Aztec Empire. 
1519 Alvarez Pineda explorea north coast of gulf of Mexi«, and perhaps diacovera the 
Misaissippi. tternando Corte vades Mexico, capturea Montezuma. Returaing 
to the coast he defeata Narvaez and 
1520 returns to Mexico. War with Aztec. 
1521 Cortes captures city of Mexico and subdues country. 
1522 Bermudas discovered. 
1524 Giovanni da Verrazano sails along the coast from 34  to 50:  N. discovering the Hud- 
aon River and Block IslanoE 
495 
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1525 Estevan Gmez sails along coast 34 ° to 44 ° N. Cabeza de Vaca reaches the mouth 
of the Mississippi. 
1527 John Rut discovers coast of Maine. 
1528 Panfilo Narvaez leads unsuccessful expedition to Florida. 
1534 Jacques Cartier explores gulf of St. Lawrencc, and 
1535 sails up the St. Lawrence to site of Montreal. 
1536 Cortes discovers Lwer California. 
1539 Hernando de Soto leads expedition to Florida. 
1540 Francisco Vasqucz de Coronado discovers ca5on of thc Colrado. Expedition of Car- 
tier for colonisation of Canada. St. La wrence river cxplored. 
1542 Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo discovers Cape Mendocino and explores Pacific toast to 44 ° 
N. tternando de Soto rcachcs the Mississippi river, explores it t( mouth of thc 
Chic, and is buried in its waters. 
1548 First act of English parliamcnt regarding America. Regulation of Newfoundland 
fisheries. 
1562 Admiral Coligny attempts to found a Huguenot colony ncar Port Royal in South 
Carolina. Settlement abandoned. 
1563 John Hawkins brings three hundred slaves to Wcst Indic.. 
1564 Ren;, de Laudonnière builds Fort Carolimt on tlm Si..]ohn's river in Florida. 
1565 Spaniards under Menendez de Avile. massacre garri.(,n of Fort Carolina, build forts 
on St. 3ohn's rîvcr and at St. Augustim,. 
1568 Dominique de ourgues Cal)turcs Spanish forts and massacres garrisons. 
]576-1577 Martin Frobisler attempts fo dis«over northwet i»assag ,. 
1578 Francis l'ake reaches west toast in his voyage round t|,e wor]d, and claires country 
between 38 ° and 42 ° N. for England, under naine ci" New Albion. 
1580 Espejo rounds Sant Fé, in New Mcxico. 
1583 Sir Humphrey Gilb.rt leads expedition to Newfoundland. 
1584 Sir Walter Raleigh scnds expcdition under Alnadas and Barlow to explore toast north 
of Spanish possessions. Landing {iii he islaml of ltoanoke (Wocokon) they take 
possession in the naine of Que,n Elizabt.th aml call the country Virginia. 
1585 Sir Richard (renville leds clony of ont hundred and eighty persons to Roanoke 
]sland; who are removed in 
]586 by Drake. Grenville returns with one hundred and sevenleen new colonists in 
1587 and founds " Borough of Raleigh in Virginie." ¥irgiai Date, tiret English ehild, born 
in America. 
1598 French explore Aeadia, and 
1600 cstablish colony af Tadousac. 

SEVENTEENTtt CENTURY 

1602 Bartholomew Gosnold dis(.overs Cape Co4 and Buzzrd's Bay, erects fort on Cutty- 
hunk (Elabeth Island). 
1603 Voyage of Samuel Champlain up the St. Lawrenee. 
1604 Port Royal (Annapolis} in Nova Scoti founde<l by the French under De Monts. 
Champlain discovers St. John river. 
1606 James 1 issues patent dividing Virginia into two parts; (1) The First eolony, embrae- 
ing country from 34 ° to 4l ° bi., gra:ted to the l:ondo.n Company. {2) The Second 
colony, embracing country from 41 ° to 45 ° N., granted to the Plymouth Company. 
1607 Foundation of Jamestown, cxplorations by Captain John Snith. Plynouth Company 
sends expcdition which builds Fort St. Georg, e at mouth of Kennebec river in 
Maine. 
1608 Colonists bandon settlement and return to England. Quebec founded by French 
c)lony under Champlain. 
1609 Henry Huds.n toasts trom Newfoundland fo Chcspcake Bay and sails up the tIud- 
son river. Champlain defeats the Mohawks at Ticonderoga. 
1610 English colony in Newfoundland. 
1613 Dutch trading post established on Manhattan Island at the mouth of the Hudson o.r 
North river {so-called to distiguih it from the South or Delware river). French 
colony of St. Saviour, at Mount Desert o,n the toast of Mainc, destroyed by expe- 
dition from South Virginia under Si Samuel Argall. 
1614 United New letherland Company established in ltolland. Fort built at Manhattan, 
another, Fort Orange, near the present Albany. John Smith explores toast from 
Penobs(t to Cape Cod, names district New England. 
1615 Voyage of Adrian Block through Long Island sound (Block Island). Change of land- 
tenures in South Virginia. Lake Huron discovered by Champlain. 
1619 First General Assembly in South Virginie. Negro slaves first brought to Virginia. 
1620 t'ilgrims land at Plymouth. John Carver elected goveraor. 
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1621 Acadia granted to Sir William Alexander under naine of Nova Seotia. Plymouth 
colony receives new charter. William Bradford elected governor. 
1622 Maine granted to Sir Ferdinand Gorges and John Maaon. Settlements af Dover and 
Portsmouth. Indians massacre three hundred and forty-seven colonists in Virginia. 
1624 Charter of Lo.ndon Company annulled. The king assumes control of colony. 
1626 Peter Minuit rounds New Amsterdam on Manhattan Island. 
1628 Salem colony established by John Endicott. 
1629 Company of Massachusetts Bay establishcd by charter from crown fo Salem colony. 
John Mason receives grant of prescrit New Hampshire. English capture Quebec. 
1630 John Winthrop appointed governor of Ma,sachusetts Bay Company, brings large col- 
ony to Charlestown. Settlement of Boston. Fir,qt general court of Massachusetts. 
Sir William Alexander sells Nova Scotia patent to Huguenots. 
1632 Maryland granted to Cecilius Calvcrt, Lord Baltimorc. Trcaty of St. Germain, ceding 
New France, Acadia, and Canada t,o France. 
1634 First settlement iii Maryland. Roger Williams expelled from Salem for heresy. 
1635 French seize trading post af Penobscot. l)eath of Champlain. Charter of lalymouth 
colony surrendered to the crown. ConnecticuL colony fo,unded. Sett]ements af 
ttartford, Saybrook, Windsor, and Wethersfield. 
1636 ]oger Willianl founds Providence. 
1637 First general court of Conneeticut. War with ])equots. 
1638 Colonies of Rhode lsland and New Haven in Connecticut founded by settlers from 
Massachusetts. Harvard College establishcd at Cambridge. Colony of New Sweden 
on the Delaware river. 
1639 Union of Connecticut towns for separatc government. The " Fundamental Orders," 
thc tirst written constitution in history. ]Province of Maine cstablished. First 
general assembly in Plynlouth colony. 
1641 Iontreal settled t)y French under Maisonneuve. 
1643 Formation of United Colonies of New England (Connecticut, New Haven, Plymouth, 
and Massachusetts Bay). 
1644 Providen('c and Rhode lsland colonies unite under che charter. Saybrook joins Con- 
nccticnt. Indian. massacre Virginia colonists. 
1645 Clayborne rebcllion in Maryland. 
1646 John Eliot commences missionary labour among Indians st Nonantum. })eter Stuy- 
vesant bccomes governor of New Netherlands, and claims region from Cape lien- 
]open to Cape Cod. 
1648 Petition of iihode lsland for admission to union of colonies rejected. 
1649 Grant of land in Virginia to Lord Culpepper. 
1650 Scttlemcnt of boundary disputes between New Netherlands and tbe unitcd colonies. 
1652 Province of Maine joined to Massachusetts. English parliament assumes control of 
Maryland. 
1655 Governor Stuyvcsant breaks up colony of New Sweden. 
1(158 Radisson and Groseilliers discover the Upper Mississippi. 
1659 Virgini, proclaims Charles il as king. Persecution of Quakers in New England. 
1662 Charter of (k)nnectieut grante(1. New Havcn refuses to accept it. Lord Baltimore 
confirmcd in govcrnment of Maryland. 
1663 Grant of Carolina (31 ° to 36 ° N.) to earl of Clarendo and associates. Charter of 
Rhode Island and Providcnc, plantations. 
1664 Nev Netherlands granted to duke of York and Albany, including eastern Maine and 
islands south of Cape Cod. English capture New Amsterdam; naine changed to 
New York. New Jersey granted to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. Naine 
of Fort Orange changed to Albany. 
Union of Connecticut and New Haven. 
Frcnch settlement of St. Esprit ,n south shore of Lake Superior. 
TrÇaty of Breda. Aeadia surrendered fo France. 
Marquette rounds Sault Sainte Marie. 
Fundamcntal constitutions of Carolina adapted. Hudson Bay Company incorporated. 
Charleston in Carolina founded. Treaty of Madrid settles boundaries of English and 
Spanish possessions. La Salle perhaps visits the Mississippi. 
Marquette and Joliet explore the Mississippi. Dutch recapture New York and :New 
Jersey, but by the peac of 
they are restored to the English. 
Conflicts between Nev York and Connectieut. King })hilip's War b(,gins. 
King ]philip killed. Indians defeated. Bacon's rebellian in Virginia. New Jersey 
divided into East and West Jersey. 
Maine finally united fo Massachusetts. 
La Salle explores lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan. 
]qew Hampshire receives royal charter. Hennepin reaches the Mississippi. 
William ]penn receives grant of Pennsylvania, and 
. w.--vo. XXlX. ZK 
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16 make treaty with Indians. Foundation of Philadelphia. La Salle descends the 
Mississippi to the gulf and calls the valley Louisiana. First legislative assembly 
in New York. 
1684 Charter of Massachuetts forfeited to the crown. 
1686 Sir Edmund Andros appointed governor of New England. 
1687 Andros unsuccessfully attempts to secure charter of Connecticut. Death of La Salle. 
1689 Accession of William and Mary. Andros imprisoned. Former go.vernments rein- 
stated. King William's War begins. 
1690 Sir William Phips captures Port Royal. 
1692 New charter for Massachusetts. Salem witchcraft frenzy. William and ]Ylary Col- 
lege established. 
1693 Renewed conflicts between New York and Connecticut. 
1695 French settlement at Kaskaskia in Illinois. 
1697 KinK William's War ended by Peace of Ryswick. 
1699 French settle at Biloxi in Mississippi. 
1700 D'Iberville claires possession of Mississippi river for France. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

1701 Foundation of Yale College. First settlement at Detroit. 
1702 Queen Anne's War begins. D'lberville rounds Mobile in Alabama. 
1704 Deerfield in Massachusetts destroyed by Indians. 
1705 French settle at Vincennes in Indiana. 
1706 French and Spanish invade Carolina. 
1708 Indian massacre af Haverhill in Massachusetts. 
1710 Port Ryal captured, name changed to Annapolis. 
1713 Peace of Utrecht ends Queen Anne's War. Boundary betwcen Massachusetts and 
Connecticut established. 
1715 lndian war in Carolina. 
1718 Suppression of buccaneers in West Indien and pirates on the Carolina toast. 
1722 Trading-house erccted at Oswego. 
1724 Indian war in New England. 
1726 Treaties with Indians in New England and New York. 
1728 Boundary between Virginia and Carolina established. 
1729 Carolina divided into North and South Carolina. 
1731 Settlement of boundary dispute between New York and Connecticut. 
1733 James Oglethorpe establishes colony at Savannah in Georgia (the last of the thir- 
teen colonies). 
1738 Princeton College founded. 
1740 Oglethorpe besieges St. Augustine. 
1742 Spanish invade Georgia. 
1745 Colonists under William Pepperell capture Louisburg on Cape Breton Island. 
1748 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restores Cape Breton to France. Ohio Company formed. 
1752 Georgia becomes a royal col6ny. 
1753 Disputes between English and French settlers in Ohio valley. G,orge Wahington 
sent by Virginia to remonstrate with French. 
1754 Wa.hington leads expedition to the Ohio, but in captured at Fort Necessity. Colum- 
bia College funded. 
1755 French and Indian War begins. Braddock's defeat at Fort Duquesne. Battle of Lako 
George. French fortify Ticonderoga. 
1756 Montcalm captures forts at Oswego and Niagara. 
1757 Fort William Henry captured, its garrison massacred. 
lî58 Abercrombie defeated at Ticonderoga, Louisburg captured. General Forbes takes 
Fort Duquesne, which is renamed Pittsburg. 
1759 Wolfe defeats Montcalm in battle of the Plains of Abraham, Quebec surrenders. 
1760 Canada surrenders to the English. 
1761 The Writs of Assistance in Massachusetts. 
1762 Expedition against Martinîque, English seize French West Indies. Capture of 
Havana. France cedes Louisiana and New Orleans to Spain. 
1763 Peace of Paris. France cedes to England Nva Scotia, Canada, and all possessions 
east of Mississippi river except New Orleans. Spain cedes Florida to England. 
The conspiracy of Pontiac. 
1764 Parliament passes the Sugar Act. Massachusetts resolves hot to use British manu- 
factures. 
1765 Passage of the Stamp Act. Colonial congress at New York. Declaration of Rights 
adopted. Stamp riot in Bostoa and New York. 
1766 Repeal of the Stamp Act. 
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1767 Parliament imposes duties on imports to the colonies, creates custom house and 
commissioners for America. 
1768 English troops sent to Boston. First setllement in Tcnnessee. 
1770 Parliament removes duties on all imports but tea. The Boston massacre. 
1771 Insurrection in North Carolina. 
1772 Destruction of the Gaspee. 
1773 Virgini assembly appoints committee on correspondence. The Boston Tea-party. 
Daniel Boone settlcs in Kentucky. 
1774 Bosto.n Port Bill. General (age appointed governor of Massachusetts. First conti- 
nental congress af Philadelphi adopts " thc American association." Militia or- 
ganiscd in Massachusetts. 
1775 Battlcs of Lcxington and Concord. Continental congress appoints George Washington 
conmander-in-chief of provincial forces. Battle of Bunker Hill. Sicge of Boston. 
Georgia joins the other colonies. Montgomery captures Montrea], besieges Quebec. 
1776 English surrcndcr Boston. Declaration of ]ndependence adopted. Battles of Long 
]sland and White Plains. Washington retrcats to, Pennsylvania. Battle of Tren- 
ton. 
1777 Expedition of Burgoyne. Battle of Bennington. lurgoyne defeated at Stillwater, 
near Saratoa surrenders his enlirê force to General Gares. Colonists defeated at 
Brandywine and Germantown. ('onrcss adopt, articles of confcderation as " Thc 
United States of America." Washington at Valley Fore. 
1778 France recogniscs independence of the Unitid States. Parliament rcnounces right of 
taxation except for regulation {)f t rl(lc, and unsuccessfully negotialcs for the sub- 
nissin of the colonies. Enïlish evacuate Philadelphia, are defeated af Monmouth. 
Count d'Estaing arrives with French fleet and fc)ur thousand troops. Massacres 
of Wyoming and Chcrry Valley. English capture Savannah. John Paul Jones dc- 
stroys many English ships and surprises White IIaven. 
1779 Anthony Wayne surprises and storms Stony Point. West Point fortified. John 
Paul ,lone wins mval battle off English 
1780 English capture Charleston ad subjugate South Carolina. Battle of Camden. Gen- 
eral Rochambeau arrives with six thousand Fr(,nch troops. Tr(,ason of Benedict 
Arnold. Exe(«tion of AndrS. Engish d(,feated at King's Mountain in North 
('arolina. At)olition of slavery in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 
1781 Battl-s of Cowpcns, (:uilford Court House. and Eutw Springs. English retreat to 
(_arleston. (ornwallis surrenders at Yorktown in Virginia. 
172 English evacuale Savannah and Charleston. Preliminary articles of ])e(,e siged at 
Paris. 
1783 Independenee of the United States rccogis(,d 1)y H()]land, Swe(len, Denmark, Spain 
and Russia. Treaty of Paris reeognises the ind('])endenee and cstablishcs the 
boundaries of the United States. English evaeuate New York. 
1784 Temporary organisation of western territory. 
1787 Shays's ret)ellion. Convention at Philadelphia formulates and adopts the constitu- 
tion. Congress passes ordinance for thc government of the Northwest Territory 
(slavery forbidde). 
1788 All the states, exccpt Rlode Island and North Carolina, accept the constitution. 
1789 OEorg Wahington unanimously elected President. First ('ongress meets af New 
York. Ten amendments fo the constitution sul)mitted to the states. North Caro- 
lina accepts the constitution. 
1790 Rhode ]sland accepts the constitution. District of Columbia established, city of 
Washington laid out, ]ndian War in Northwest Tcrritory. Death (>f Franklin. 
1791 Vermont admitted as fourteenth statc. 
1792 United States Bank and mint established at Philadelphia. Kentucky admitted as 
fiftcenth state. Was]lington reëlected president. 
] 79.2 Fugitive ,lave Act. 
1794 Neutrality Act. Whiskey insurrection in Pennsylvania. Jay's Treaty conc]uded 
with England. 
] 795 Trcaty with Spain secures free navigation of the Mississippi. 
1796 Tennessee admitted as sixteenth state. 
1797 $oha /kdams second President. War with Franoe begins. Alicn and Sedition laws. 
1798 Eleventh amendment to the constitution adopted. Navy departmcnt organised. 
1799 Death of Washington. Naval warfare with France. 
1800 Congress meets at Washington for the first rime. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY 
101 l'homa $ffraon third president. 
1802 Ohio admitted as seventeenth state. 
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1803 
1804 

! 805 
1806 

1807 

1808 
1809 
1810 
1812 

The Louisiana Purchase more than doubles original area of the United States. 
Tripolitan War. Bombardmcnt of Tripolî. Twclfth amendmcnt te the constitution 
adopte(l. 
Thomas Jefferson reële«oEed presidcnt. 
War bctwecn England and France injures Amerioen commer('e. Berlin and ilan 
decrees. 
English ship Leopard rires on frigate Chesapeake and reclaims alleged deseers. 
Embargo deelared. Aaron Burr tried for treason and acquîtted. Robert Fulton 
successfully navigatcs stcamboat Clermont. 
Congres prohibits importation of slaves. 
$es ason fourth president. 
Non-importation a«t revived as to Great Britain. 
l,ouisiana admitted as eighteenth state. War declared against Great Britain. Un- 
sm.cessful invasion of Canada. American navy vietorious in many combats. 
113 Battle of lake Erie. English blockade Atlantic ports. James Madison reëleoEed 
prei,hmt. 
114 Amm'i«ans win battle of Chippewa and lmndy's Lano. British capture Washington 
and lmrn imllic buildings, but are defeated at Lake Champlain and at New Orloans. 
Treaty of (hent ends war, but leaves ail questions unsettled. The Hartford Con- 
vent, lori. 
Troaty with Algiers. 
Second t]nited States Bank chartcred for twenty years. Indiana admitted as nine- 
teenth state. 
$ame. onro% fifth president. ssissippi admitted as twentieth state. Seminole 
War begins. 
lllinois admitted as twenty-first state. Pensions anted te survivors of Revolu- 
tionary War. 
Treaty witl, Spain. The [Tnited States secures all of Florida and givcs up all daim 
te Texas. Alabama admitted as twenty-seeond stato. 
Mino adnitt,«,d as twenty-third state. Missouri Compromise adopted. Monroe re- 
ele«ted president. 
Missouri adnitted a twenty-fourth state. 
The Monroe Doctrine enunciated. 
$ohn Qncy &da» sixth president. Erie Canal eompletM. The first railroad in 
America built. 
Congress passes the " Tariff of Abominations." 
e OEackson secnt,h president, lnauguration of the " spoils system." General 
protest in the southern states ainst the tariff laws. 
çreat debate in the sonate upon states-rights between Webster and Hayne. 
Organisation of the al,litionists. Settlement, o.f the French claires. 
Congress passes new tariff act. Nullification ordinance adopted in South Carolina. 
President J ackson issues the Nullification Proclamation, refuting states-rights doc- 
trine. 
('min'omise tariff cnacted. 
Second war with Semino]e Indians begins. 
Arkansas admitted as twenty-fifth state. Texas deelares its independence of Mexieo. 
ain Wan uren cighth president. ichigan adlnittcd as twenty-sixth state. 
(lreat. ilnancial crisis. Rebellion in Canada. Ameriean steamer Caroline burned. 
139 ('ongress passes tlae Gag Resolutions against slavery legislation. 
lnited States trcasury and sub-treasuries established. 
WilHam en ison ninth pres'dent. Upon his death (April 4th) $o ler 
vice-presidcnt, suc«(ds as tenth president. 
Wobster-Ashlmrton Treaty sottles northeastern boundary question with Great Bri- 
tain. Dorr's rebollion in Rhode Island. 
Samuel F. B. Morse builds experimental teleaph line between Washington and 
Baltimore. 
James . Polk elevcnth presidcnt. orid admitted as twenty-seventh state. 
Texas annexed t United States and admitted as twety-eighth state. 
The Oregon Treaty with Great Britain fixes northweste boundary. Iowa ad- 
mitted as twenty-ninth tate. War with Mexieo begins. General Zachary Taylor 
invades Mexieo, wins battles of Pale Alto and Resaca de la Palma, and captures 
Monterey. 
l47 General Winfield Scott captures Vera Cruz, wins battles of Cerro Gordo and Churu- 
buse, captures fortress of Chapultepee and enters eity of Mexieo. Gold diseovered 
in California. 
1848 By the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, Mexieo gives up Texas and eedes te the United 
States New Mexico and Upper California (about 522, square mlles). Wiseonsin 
admitted as thirtieth state. Organisation of Free Soil pay. 

lS15 
181fi 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1 ,q20 
1821 
182;i 
1825 
1828 
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1 30 
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1833 
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1849 Za¢hary 'aylor twelfth president, dies (July, 1850), 
1550 and is succeeded by Millard Fillmore, vice-president, as thirteenth president. Cali- 
fornia admitted as thirty-first state. Fugitive Slave Lw passed. Clayton-Bulwer 
T.reaty with Great Britain. 
1853 'ranklin Pierce fourteenth president. Gadsden Purchase establishes Mexican bound- 
ary, adds forty-five thousand square toiles fo the United States. Risc of Know 
Nothing pay. 
1854 Commodore Perry negotiates treaty with Japan. Reciprocity treaty with Great 
Britain. Congress passes Kansas-Ncbrask Bill. The Ostend Manifesto. 
1855-1856 " Border-ruffian" troubles in Kanas. Republi«an party organised. 
1857 $Ea uchaa fiftcenth president. Thc Dred-Scott dccision. Grcat financial panic. 
1858 Minnesota admitted as thirty-sccond state. First Atlantic cable laid, but provcs 
failure. Lincoln-Douglas debatc. 
1859 Oregon admitted as thirty-third statc. ]ohn Brown seizcs arsenal af tIarper's Ferry, 
Virginia, is captured and hanged. 
1860 The republican party having been successful in thc prcsidentia] clcction, South Caro- 
lim secedc from thc Union, fol]owcd ear]y in 
181 by Mississippi, Flrida, Alabama, Gcorgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, Tcxas, Virginia, 
Tennessee and Arkansas. oafdrat tata f mca» organis af Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, and $E«rao Daa elccted prcsidcnt. braham Lta¢la in- 
augurated as sixteenth presidcnt. Siegc and capture of Fort Suinter, in Charlcston 
harbour. Call for scventy-fivc thousand voluntccrs. Riots in Baltinmrc. Gr('at 
Britain rec()gnisesConfederate States as belligerents. Battle of Bu[1 Run. Gcorgc 
B. Mclcllan appointcd commander of Army of l'otomac. Cal,turc and rclcasc of 
an and Slidell (Trent affair). Kansas admitted as thirty-fourth statc. 
1862 General U. S. Grnt captures forts Henry and Donelson in T(,nn(,sscc. Monitor and 
Merrimac. Battlc of Shiloh. Capture of New Orleans. M(Clellan fails in thc Pcn- 
insular campaign ail,er seven days' I)atle bcfore Ri(,hmond. Sec(md baitle of Bull 
Run. Confederate army under General l»ert E. Lce invados Marylan(l, but, re- 
trcats ail,er battle of Antictam. icClellan supcrsedcd by Burnsid% who suffcr 
severe defcat af Fredericksl)urg, and is suc(.ecded in 
1863 by General Joseph IIookcr. Prcsi(lent Linln issues Eman(.ipation Proclanlaii()n. 
Hookcr is deteated af Chan«c]]orsvil]e, and is su«cceded by Central (corg(' (. 
Meadc. Lee again invades the North, but is defcated af Geitysl)rg. (en(,ral 
Grant captures Vi(,ksburg and op(,ns thc Mississippi; is na(lc commander of thc 
dcparimcnt of the Mississippi, and defeats thc (_onfedcratcs at lookout Mountain 
and Missionary Ridge. West Virginia admitt(,d as thirty-fifth st, ai, e. 
1864 Grant becones co«nmander-in-ehief, fihls battles of ihe Wilderness, Spott sylvania, 
and Cold l]arbor, and begins siege of Pcterlmrg. Slerid«tn defeats Early in Shen- 
andmh valley. General Villiam T. S}mrman, eomanding dcpartm.n of t l 
Missisippi, begins the march to thc ea, captures Atlanta and Savannat. Thomas 
defeas Hood at Nashville. The h%arsarge inks thé, Confed, rat, stcaner Ala- 
bain« off ç'herbourg, France, and Admiral Farragut captures Mobile. Nevad«r ad- 
mitted as thirty-sixth state. Lineoln reëlechd prcsident. 
lSfi5 Fort Fisher captured by General Terry. Bat tle of Five Forks «ompels evacuation ly 
Conferates of Petersburg and Ri«hmond. Gcnoral Lee surrenders af Appoma{tox 
(',ourt tIousc. AssassinaLion of làncvln (April 14th). &drew $Eohason, vice- 
president, sueceeds as seventeenth president. Last Confederate army surrenders. 
Pro«lanation of amnesty. Thirtecnth amendment to the constitution adopted. 
Freedmen's bureau established. 
18fi6 Telegraphie communication established with England. 
1867 Reconstruction and Tenure of Office aets. Alaska purchased from Russia. Nebraska 
admitted as thirty-seventh state. 
1868 Impeachment and acquittal of President Johnson. Fo.uffecnth amendment to the 
constitution adopted. 
1869 lyatea B. OErt, eighteenth president. "Black Friday." 
1870 Fifteenth amendment to the constitution adoptcd. Thc Ku-Klux-Klan. Congress 
passes the Force Act. 
1S71 Civil service commission authorised by eoness. Treaty of Washington with Grea 
Britain provides for settlement of Oregon boundary, the fishery disputc, and of 
Alabama claires. Chicago tire. 
1872 Cr6dit Mobilier scandais. The Viryinius incident. 
1873 Commercial erisis. Coinage Act (the " crime of 1873 "). Reconstruction troubles in 
the South whid in 
1874 cause severe erisis in New Orleans. 
1876 Centennial exhibition at Philadelphia. Indian War, destruction of General Custer's 
oemmand. Colorado admitted as thirty-eighth state. The result of the presidential 
election being in doubt, congress appoînts an electoral commission, which in 
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1877 declares the republican candidat es elccted. Rutherford B. ]ayes nineteenth presi- 
dent. Troops withdrawn frein the southern states. The "solid South" an accom- 
plished fact. Progress of civil service reform. Great railroad strikes and riots. 
1878 Greenback party organised. Congress passes Bland-Allison Bill. 
1879 Resumption of specie payments. Ncgro exodus from the southcrn states. 
1881 $Earaea A. Garfield twentieth president. Sta route frauds. Congress passes anti- 
polygamy and anti-Chincse bills. Garfield assassinatcd and succeeded by heter 
A. Arthur vice-president, as twenty-first president. 
1883 Civil Service Reform Bill enacted. 
1885 OErover (leveland twenty-sccond president. 
1886 Congress re,qlates succession te the presidcncy. 
1887 Interstate Comncrce Act. Elcctoral Count Bill. 
1888 Chincse immigration prohitited. 
1889 :Bnjamin I-Iarriaon twenty-third prcsident. Pan-American eongrcss af Washington. 
Dispute with (lermany over Samoan Islands. North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
fana, and Washington admitted as states. 
1890 M(.Kinley Tariff Bill passes (.ougrcss. Behring Sea troubles with Grcat ]lritain. 
ldaho and Wyoming admitted as statcs. 
1891 Italian ministcr recallcd on account of lynchings at New Orleans. American sea- 
men slain af Valparaiso, Chile. Behring Sea troul)les referrcd te arbitration. 
Labour disturl)anccs at llomcst('ad, Pcnnsylvania. 
1892 Hawaiian Islands apply for anncxation. 
1893 ESroverleveland, twcnty-fourth presidcnt. Hawaiian Trcaty withdrawn, lncome 
tax declared unconstitutional. Commercial panic. World's Columbian Exi)osition 
at Chicago. 
1894 Wilson tariff enactcd. ];ends iss|led te maintain gold rcs(,rve. Treaties with China 
and ,Jal)an. lnited Stat es troops (luell riot af ('hieago. 
1!}5 Silver legislation vetocd. Venezucla nessage. Discovery of gold in Alaska. 
1896 Utah admitted as forty-fifth state. 
1897 William lYl¢I[inley twcnty-fifth president. 
1898 Battleship Mine blown up in lIavana harbour. Congrcs. apt)ropriates $50,000,000 
for national dcfencc. ,Var de«lared with Spain. Blockadc of Cuban ports. Cern- 
inodore (;eorgc ])ewey dcstroys Spanish tleet in thc harbour o.f Manila, in Philippine 
lslands. United States troops land near Santiao in Cuba. Battles of Las Guasi- 
mas, E1 Caney, and San Juan Ilill. Spanish fleet attcml)ts te cscape frein Santiago, 
but is entirely destr(,y('d. Santiago ,urrendcrs. United States troops occupy Porto 
Rite. Capture of Maila. Treaty of Paris cedes Spanish Wcst lndies, Guam, and 
thc Plilippines te lhe Unitcd States. Military govcrnment estblishcd in Cuba. 
Annexation of Hawaii. 
1899 Insurrection in t, he Philippincs. Philippines Commission appointed. Cuba reorganised. 
Enormous growth of the flrusts. Continucd insurrection in the Philippines. 
1900 Constitutional convention tu Cuba. McKinley reëlectc4 prcsidcnt. Boxer War in 
China. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY 

1901 Prcsident McKin]cy assassinatcd, succeeded by Theodore loeevelt, vice-president, as 
twenty-sixth president. Civil government established in the Philippincs. Capture 
of Aguinaldo. IIay-Pauncefotc Treaty settlcs Isthmian canal question. 
1902 Republic of Cuba established. Unitcd States troops withdrawn. Congress authorises 
pur(.hase of Panama canal. Reciprocity Trcaty with Cuba. Coal mincrs' strikc in 
Pcnnsylvania. 
1903 Alaskan boundary tribunal grants claires of United States. Treaty with republic of 
Panama. 
]904 Panama canal purchascd. Louisiana Purchasc Exposition at St. Louis. Thodor 
l,ooa$vlt clccted president for the terre 1905-1909. 
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for about a tenth part of its surface by rive distinct lkes or sheets of water. 
This is the celebrted vlley of Mexicoclled  vlley only by comprison 
with the mountins which surround it, for it is seven thousand feet above 
the level of the se. Round the margins of the rive lakes once stood numerous 
cities, the relics of which are yet visible; and on an ]slct in the middle of the 
largest lke stood the gret city of Mexico, or Tenochtitlan, the cpital of 
the empire which the Spniards were now invding, nd the residence of the 
Mexicn cmperor, Montezum. 
The origin of the Mexicans is a question of gret obscuritya prt of the 
more extensive question of the mnner in which Americ ws peopled. 
According to the highly discrepnt thcories of the uthorities on the subicct, 
thc plains of Anhuac were overrun, previous to thc discovery of America, 
by scveral successive races from the northwest [or, s some assert, the south- 
west] of the continent. Thus, in the thirtecnth century the gret tble- 
lnd of Central America ws inhabited by  number of races nd subrces, 
all originally of the same stock, but diffcring from each other greatly in chr- 
acter nd degree of civilisation, nd engged in mutual hostilities. The cities 
of these different races were scattered ovcr thc platcu, principlly in the 
neighbourhood of the rive lkes. Tezcuco, on the castern bnk of the gretest 
of the lakes, ws the capital of the Acolhuans ; and the city of Tenochtitln, or 
Mexico, situated on n islnd in thc smc lkc, w,s the capital of the Aztecs. 
In the thirtccnth nd fourteenth centurics the dominant race in the plains 
of Anhuac ws the Acolhuns, or Tezcucns, represented as a people of mild 
nd polished mnncrs, skilled in the clcgant arts, and possessing literary habits 
nd tstesthe Athenins, if we my so call them, of the New World. The 
most celebrted of tbe Tecucn sovereigns ws Nezahualcoyotl, who reigned 
early in thc fifteenth century. By this prince  rcvolution ws effected in 
the politicl stte of the vlley of An,huac. He procured the formation 
of a confederacy between Tezcuco nd thc two neighbouring friendly citics 
of Mexico and Tlcopan, by which thcy bound thcmsclves severlly to ssist 
each other when attacked, and to carry on wars con]ointly. In this strange 
llincc Tezcuco was the principal mcmber, as being confessedly the most 
powerful stte; Mexîco stood ncxt; and lstly, Tlacopn, s being inferior 
to thc other two. 
Nezahualcoyotl died in 1440, and was succeeded on the Tezcucan throne 
by his son Nezhualpilli. During his reign the Tezcucns fell from their 
position as the first membcr of the triple confedercy which his fther hd 
formed, and gve place to thc Aztccs, or Mexicns. These Aztecs hd beea 
gradually growing in conscquence since their first arrival in the valley. 
Decidedly inferior to the Tezcucm in cu|ture, and professing  much more 
bloody nd impure worship, they excelled them in certain qulities, nd 
possessed, on the whole,  firmer and more compact chracter. If the Tez- 
cucns were the Greeks, the Aztecs were the Romans of the New World. 
Under a series of ble princes they had increased in importance, till now, in 
the reign of Nezahulpilli, they were the rivals of their llies, the Tezcucns, 
for the sovereignty of Anahuac. 
In the year 1502  vcancy occurred in the throne of Tenochtitlan, or 
Mexico. The election fell on Monteum II, the nephew of the decesed 
monrch, a young man who hd lredy distinguished himself as a soldier 
nd a priest or sage, and who was noted, as his nmeMontezuma (sorrowful 
mn)implied, for a certain grvity and sad severity of manner. The first 
yers of Monteuma's reign were spent in war. Carrying his victorious arms 
as far as Nicaragua and Hondums in the south, and to the shores of the 
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Mexican gulf in the east, he cxtendcd the sovereignty of the triple confederacy, 
of which he was a member, over an immense extent of territory. Distant 
provinces he compelled to py him tribute, and the wealth of Anahuac flowed 
from all directions towards thc valley of Mexico. Haughty and severe in 
his disposition, ind mgnificcnt in his tastcs, he ruled like an oriental despot 
over the provinces which he had conqucred ; and thc least attempt af rebellion 
was fearfully pmished, captives bcing dragged in hundreds to the capital 
to be slughtered on thc stone of human sacrifice in the great war temple.  
Nor did Montezuma's own natur:d-born subjects stand lcss in dread of him. 
Wise, libcral, and cven generous in his goverHncnt, his inflexible and relentless 
justice, and his lor(ily notions of lfis own dignity, ruade him an object less of 
affection than of awe and reverence. I his prescnce his nobles spoke in 
whispers; in his paltce he was serve(| with OE slvish homage; and when he 
appcarcd in public his subject.s veiled their faces as unworthy to gaze upon 
his person. The death of Nezahu:lpilli, in 1516, ruade him absolute sover- 
eign in Anahuac. On the death of that king, two of his sons, Cacama and 
Ixtlilxochitl, contended for thc thron of Tczcuco. Montczuma sided with 
Cacama; and thc (lispute was at l«ngth cnded by compromise between the 
two brothers, by wtfich the kingdom was (livided into two parts--Cacama 
obtuining the southcrn hlf with the city of Tczcuco, and Ixtlilxochitl the 
northern hall. 
Thus, at the period of the arriv,'fi of the Spaniards, Montezuma was abso- 
lute sovcreign of nearly the whole of tha, t portion of Central America which 
lies between the Gulf of Mexico an(| the Pacifie Ocean--the kings of Tezcuco 
and Tlacopan bcing nominally his confederates and counsellors, according 
to thc ancicnt treaty of alliance betwcen thc three tatcs, but in reality his 
dependents, b 

THE COMING OF THE SPANIARDS 

Hithcrto the Spaniards ha(! done little more than to enlarge their discov- 
erics upon the cotinent of A(-'rica; thcy had visited most of the islands in 
the Gulf of M(,xico and off the cotst of thc mainland, and hd discovered 
the great Southern ()ccan, which ot)encd extensive prospects and unbounded 
expcctations in that qu:rter. 
But although the scttlennts at Hispaniola and Cuba hd become con- 
siderably fiourishing and important, and afforded great facilities for enterprises 
on thc continent, no colony ha(l been maintained there, except thc feeble 
and languishing one at Darien, and nothing had bccn attcmpted towards the 
conqucst of the extensive country which had becn discovcred. The ferocity 
and courage of the nativcs, with thc other obstaclcs attending such an enter- 
prise, had discouraged the advcnturers who had cxplorcd the continent, and 
thcy returned contcnted with the discoveries they had ruade, and the taking 
possession of thc country, without attcmpting to maintain any foothold in it. 
This was the state of Spanish affairs in America in the year 1518, twenty-six 
years after the discovcry of the country by Columbus. But at this period a 
new era commcnccd, and the astonishing genius and almost incredible exer- 
tions of one man conquercd a powerful and populous nation, which, compared 
with those tribes with which the Spaniards had hitherto been acquamted, 

 Besides the ordinarv sacrifice, in which the victim's heart was cut out and laid on the 
altar, there was a gladiatrial sacrifice, where the victim contended with a succession of wax-. 
riors before being offered up. 
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were a civilised people, understanding the arts of |ire, and were settlcd in 
towns, villages, and êven large and populous cities. 
Iatclligence of the important discoveries made by Gri]alva was no sooner 
communicted to Velasquez, than, prompted by mnbition, he conceived the 
plan of fitting out a large armament for the conquest and occupation of the 
country; and so great was his ardour that, without waitîng for the authority 
of his sovcrcign or thc rcturn of Gri]alva, the expcdition was prepared and 
ready to sil about thc time thc latter entered thc port of Santiago de Cuba. 
Vclasquez was ambitious of the glory which he expectcd would attend the 
expcdition, yct, bcing sensible that he had neithcr the courage nor capacity 
to command it himsclf, he was grcatly embarrasscd in selccting a pcrson 
who suited his views; s he wanted a man of sutficicnt courage, talents, and 
expcricncc to communal, but who t the smc rime would be  passive instru- 
ment in his hnds. At length two of the seeretaries of Velasquez recom- 
nended Hcrnando Cortes as a man suitable for his purposc ; and, happily for 
his country but fatally for himsclf, he immedi,tely fell in with the proposition. 
Cortes was one of the adventurêrs who came out to Hispaniola in the year 
1504, whcn the island was under the governorship of Ovando, who was 
kinsinan of his; from which eireumstanee he was immediately employed in 
several lucrative and honourable stations; but hOt being stisfied with thcse, 
he accompanied Velasquez in his expedition to Cuba, and distinguishcd him- 
self in its conqucst. 
So great and unrmitted were his exertions in forwarting the expcdition 
that he sailed from Santiago de Cuba on the 18th day of Novcmber, in the 
year 1518, a short rime art, er he received his commission. Velasquez, who 
had been ]ealous of Cortes before he sailed, w,s confirmed in his suspicions 
of his fidelity as soon as he was no longer in his power, and immediately 
despatched orders to Trinidad to deprive him of his commission. But hc had 
already acquired the confidence of his officers and men in such a degrec as to 
be able to intimidate the chier magistrate of the place and depart without 
nolestation. Vclasquez, irritated and mortified at thc failure of his first 
att,empt to dcprive Cortes of his commission, desi)atched  confidcntial friend 
to this place., with pcremt)tory orders to Pedro Barl)a, his licutenant-governor 
in that colony, insantly io arrest Cortes and send him, undcr a strong guard, 
a prisoncr to Santiago, and to countermand thc sailing of the flect. Cortcs 
havîng obtaincd information of t.he dcsigns of Velasquez beforc his messcnger 
arrive.d, immcdi:tely took Inesures to counteract them. 
Thc flec consisted of el(ven vessels, one of a hundred tons, threc of sev- 
enty or eighty, and the rcsidue small open barks. There werc on board rive 
hundred and cight soldiers and ope hundrcd and nine seamen and artifi- 
cers, making in all six hundred and scventeen men. A part of the men had 
fircarms, the rcst crossbows, swords, and spears. Thcy had only sixteen 
horses, and ten small field-pieces. With this force Cortes was about to com- 
mence war, with  vicw of conquest, upon a nation whose dominions were 
more extensive than all the king(toms subject to the Spanish crown, and 
which was filled with pcoplc considerably advanced in civilisation. Although 
this cxpedition was undertakcn for the purpose of aggrcssion, and for plunder 
and conquest, upon the Spanish standards a large cross was displayed, with 
this inscription, "Let us follow the cross, for under this sign we shall conquer !" 
The expedition touched a.t the several places which had been visited by 
Griialva , and continued its course to the westward until it arrived at San 
Juan de Ulua, where a large canoe filled with people, two of whom appeared 
tobe persons of distinction, approached the fleet with signs of friendship, 
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and came on board without any symptoms of fear or distrust. By mcans 
of a female Indian, who had prcviously becn tçken on board and was aftcr- 
wards known by thc naine of Donna Marin, and who understood thc Aztec, 
or Mexican, lnguage, Cortcs ascertaincd that thc two persons of distinction 
were deputics dcspatched by the two govcrnors of the province, and that 
they acknowledged thc authority of a great monarch, whom they called 
Montezuma, who was sovercign of the wholc country; and that they were 
sent to inquire what his obicct wa. in visiting their shorts, and to offer him 
any assistance ho might stand in nced of in ordcr to continue his voyage. 
Cortes informcd them that he hml visiWd heir country with no other than 
the most fri(;n(lly intentions, ,nd for an object of very great importance to 
their king :m(1 country. 
Thc ext norning, without waii,ing an answcr, h(' Spaniar(ts landed; and 
the natives, like thc man who w:trnm(1 the frozcn sn:tke, which, rcviving, bit 
his child to (leath, assist(,<l th(;m with great alacriy, little suspecting that they 
werc introducing; int.o ih('ir peacei'ul bor<|(rs th(; inva<lers an(1 despoilcrs of 
their country. In the cour,se, of thc d.'ty Tcutilc and Pilpatoe, the two gov- 
ernors of thc province,, cnter('(l thc camp of Cort(,s with a nune, rous rctinuc, 
and werc rcceive(1 wiIh nmch ccrenony and apparent r('sl)ect. Cortcs 
informe(t then that h(; came as anbass:t(l()r fr(> I)oI Carl()s, king of Castile, 
the most powerful monarch of lhe E:tst, and that lhe obj(,ct of his embassy 
was of such vast noment that he coul(1 commnicate it to no one but Monte- 
zuma himself, and thcrefore requested that th(,y woul<l conduct him into 
the prescrite of l,he empcror. The Mexican ofScers were astonished at so 
extraordinary  proposition, and att<mpte(1 to dissuade Cortes from it; but 
he insisWd upon , comp]iance with his r(:quest, in u I)eremptory and almost 
authoritativc manner. In the mean tine hc observcd some of the natives 
deline:ting, on white cotton cloth, figures of the stfii)s , horses, artillery, 
soldiers, fircarms, and othcr ol)j('cts which :ltractc( t.h(ir attention; and 
being informed thtt these were to bc conveyed to Montezuma, he wished to 
fill theîr empcror with the greEt,est possiblc awe of the irresistible power of 
his strangc guests. He instantly or(lered the troops formed in ordcr of 
battlc; various martial movements and evolutions wcre pcrformcd; thc horse 
exhibited a specimen of their agilil, y and impetuosity; ând fic field-pieccs 
were discharged into thc wood, which m:de <lrcadful havoc among the trecs. 
The Mcxicans lookcd on in silent amazcnmnt, until the cannon wcrc fircd, 
when some fled, others fell on the groun<l, and ail were filled with consterna- 
tion and (lisnmy, and werc confounded at thc sight of men who seemed to 
command thc thun<lcr of heavên, and whosc power appeared so nearly to 
resemble that of the Great Spirit. 
Messengers werê immediately despatched fo Montezuma, and returned in 
a few days, although Mexico, where he resided, was ont hundred and eighty 
toiles from San Juan de Ulua, where Cortes was. This despatch was in con- 
sequence of an improvement in police, which had hot then been introduced 
into Europe; couriers were stationed at given distances along the principal 
roads, and, bcing trained to the business, they conveyed inWlligence with 
great despatch. Tcutile and Pilpatoe were empowered to delivcr the answer 
of their toaster to Cortes; but previous to which, agreeably to their instruc- 
tions, and with the mistaken hope of conciliating his fâvour, they offered 
to him the presents which had becn sent by thc emperor. These were intro- 
duced with great ceremony, by. a train of one hun(lred Indians, each loaded 
with the presents of his soveregn. Thcy were deposited on mats so placed 
as to show thcm to the greatest advantâge, and consistcd of the manufactures 
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of the country, such as fine c0tton stuffs, so splendid as to resemble rich 
silks; pictures of anima!s, and other national objects, formed of feathers of 
various hues with such wonderful art and skill as to rival the works of the 
pencil. But what most ttractcd thc attention of the Spaniards, whose avidity 
for the precious metals kncw no bomds, were thc manufactures of gold and 
silver. Among the bracelets, collars, rings, and trinkets of gold, were two 
large plates of a circular form, one of massive gold, rêp.resenting the sun, 
the other of silvcr, an emblem of the moon. Those speclmcns of the riches 
of the country, instcad of conciliating the favour of the Sp,niards and induc- 
ing them to quit the country, had thc effect of oil cst upon tire with the 
view to extinguish it; they iîfiamed their cupi(tity for gold to such a pitch 
that they could hardly be restrained in thcir ardour to become masters of a 
country affording such riches. 
The Mexican monarch an(] his couns(,llors wcre greatly cmbarrassed and 
a]armed, and knew hot what mc,surcs to a(topt to cxp(,1 from their country 
such bold and troublesome intru(ter». Their fears wcrc incrcased by the 
influence of superstition, there hving long prev,ile(l ,a tradition that their 
country would be inwdcd md ovcrrun by , formidable rc(, of men, who 
would corne from thc regions towar(ls thc rising of thc sun. Montezuma and 
his advisers, dreading the consc(luênc«'s of ivolving thcir country in war 
with cnemies who scemcd fo be of t lighcr or(l(r of bêings, and to command 
and direct thc elcments, scnt to Cortes  n(_)rê positive comman(| to leave 
the country, and most pr(,postcrously accompanic(t tlis with a rich present, 
which rcndcred the Spaniar(ls the, more bent on bccoming mastcrs of a coun- 
try that appcared fo bc fillcd with the prccious metals. This tcrmhated all 
friendly intercourse bctwecn thc nativcs and thc Spaniards, and hostilities 
werc immediately exp«,cted. 
At this crisis thc situatîon of Cortes w,s rendere(1 more alarming by 
disaffection among his men, which had been produced by the danger of their 
situation and the exertions of some of the ottieers who were friendly to 
Velasquez. Diego de Ordaz, the leader of the maleotents, presented a 
remonstranee to Cortes, demanding, with great boldness, to be eondueted 
immediately baek to Cuba. Cortes listened with attention to the remon- 
stranee, and, in eomplianee with it. immeliately gave orders for the fleet 
to be in readiness to sail the next day. This was no sooner known than it 
produeed the effeet Cortes had foreseen. The whole eanp was in confusion, 
and almost in mutiny. All demanded to sec their leader; and when Cortes 
appeared, they asked whether it ws worthy Castilian courage to be daunted 
ly the first appearanee of danger, and to fly b('fore the enemy appeared. 
They insisted on pursuing the enerprise, tle value of whieh had vastly 
inereased from what they had seen, and deelar,d tht they wouhl follow him 
with alaerity through every danger, to the possession and eonquest of those 
rieh eountries, of whieh they ht(1 seen sueh satisfaetory evidenee. Cortes, 
delighted with their ardour, deelared tlat his views were the same as their 
own. As the first step towards planting a eolony, Cortes assembled the prin- 
cipal men of Iris party, who proeeede,t to eleet a eouneil of tnagistrates, in 
whom its government was to be veste{l. As he had arranged this matter with 
lais friends in the eouneil, tle resignation of Cortes was aeeepted, and im- 
mediately he was ehosen, by their unanimous voiee, eaptain-general of the 
army and chier justice of the eolony; his commission was made out in the 
king's name, wîth the most ample powers, and was to continue in force until 
the royal plea.sure might be ascertained. Before aceepting this appointment 
the troops were consulted, and thcy unanimously confirmed the choice, and 
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the air resounded with Certes' naine, and ail swore te shed the last drop of 
their blood in support of his authority. Seine of the adherents of Velasquez 
exclaimed against these illegal proceedings, but Certes, by a prompt excrcise 
of authority, and by arresting and putting in chains several of the leaders of 
the malcontents, suppressed a faction which, had if net becn timely checked, 
might have endangered all his hopes. Certes was new placed in a situation 
which he had long desired, having rendercd hinself en tirely independent of 
the governor of Cuba. 
Having employed some of his officers te survey thc coast, he resolved te 
remove about forty mîles te the northward, where there was a more com- 
raodious harbour, thc soil more fêrtilê, and in other respects a more c]igib]e 
spot for a settlement. He immediate]y marked out the ground for a town, 
and, as avarice and religious fanaticism werc the two principles which gov- 
erned the conduct of all the Spanish adventurers in America, he named thc 
town Villa Rica, de la Vera Cruzthe rich town of the truc cross. In pro- 
ceeding te this place the Spaniards had passed through the country of Cem- 
poala and had an interview with sevêral of the caciques of that nation, and 
learned, with much satisfaction, tlmt they were unfrîendly te Montezuma and 
anxious te throw off his yoke; he also learned many particulars concerning 
that monarch; that he was a great tyrant, and oppressed kis subjects; and 
Certes soon succeeded in pe.rsu«Æ(ling the caciques te ac -knowledge themselves, 
în a formal manner, te be the vassals of the Spanish monarch. Their example 
was followed by several other tribes. At this period Certes despatched a 
vessel te Spaîn with  highly coloured description of the country he had 
discovered, confirmed by many of the specimens of wealth they had received 
frein the natives, with an aecount of the progrcss he had ruade in establish- 
ing the Spanish authority over it;he attempted te justify his throwing off 
the authority of Velasquez and setting up for himselï, and requested a con- 
firmation of lais authority frein the crown. 
Disaffection again appeared amongst the men, of a more alarming character 
than what had existed before, which, though promptly suppressed, filled 
the mind of Certes with disquietudc and concern, and led him te adopt one 
of the boldest measures of which history affords any account. After reflect- 
ing on the subicct with deep solicitude, he resolved on destroying the fleet, 
which would place the Spaniards in a situation that they must conquer or 
perish; and, by the most plausible and artful representations, he succeeded 
in persuadîng his men te acquîesce în this desperate measure. With universal 
consent the ships were drawn on shore, and after being st.ripped of their sails, 
rigging, and everything of v,lue, they were broken te pinces. His influence 
must bave been unbounded, te be able te persuade his men te an act which is 
unparalleled in the annals of man; six hundred men voluntarily eut off their 
means of retumîng, and shut themselves up in a hostile country filled with 
warlike and ferocious inhabitants, whose savage mode of warfare spared their 
prisoners only for the torture or te be offered in sacrifice te their angry deîties. 

ADVANCE INTO THE INTERIOR 

Certes new felt prepared te enter upon a career of victory and conquest 
in some measure suited te his ambition and rapacity. Having advanced te 
Cempoala. his zeal for religion led him te overturn the idols in the temples, 
and te place a crucifix and an image of the Virgin Mary in their stead; which 
rash step came near blasting all his hopes in the bud. The natives were 
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fi||ed wlth horror, and were exdted to arms by t,heir prests; but Cortes had 
such an scendency over theln tht he finlly paeified them and restored 
hrmony. He mrehed from CempoMa on the 16th of August, with rive 
hundred men, fifteen horse, and six field-pieces, with the intention of penetrat- 
lng into the heurt of a great and powerful natlon. The resldue of his men, 
most of whom were unfit for service, were left as  garrlson at Vera Cruz.c 
The Tlaxcalans asmmbled thelr troops, in order fo oppose those unknown 
invaders. Cortes fter witlng some dys, in wfin for 
ambassadors, a(lvnced into the Tlaxcalan territoriês. As the resolutions of 
people who delight in war are executed with no lcs promptitude than they 
are formcd, he found troops in the field ready to olposc bien. They attacked 
hhn with great intrepidity, and, in the first encomWr, wounded some of the 
Sp,niards md killed two horscs--,'t loss, in 
their situation, of grcat moment, bceausc it 
was irreparable. From this specimen (f 
their courage Cortes s:w the necêssity of 
proeceding with ca,ulion. His army marehed 
in close order; he chose the si ai.irons whêre 
lw halted with ,t,tmtion, and fortificd every 
eanp wilh extraordinary car(;. During four- 
teen (la,ys ho wa,s exposed to ,lnost unin- 
terrupt{'d 'ssaults, the Tl:xeM:ms advane- 
ig with nmmrous :u'nfies 
attaek in various forms, wilh ,'t legree of 
valour :uul perseverance fo whieh the 
Spani,rds had seen nothing parallel in the 
1 New Wrld. 
Wh'n thcy perecived, in the subsequent 
eng,'tgenents, that, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of their own valour, of whieh they 
had a very high opinion, not one of the 
. Spaniards was slain or takcn, thcy bëgan 
, fo conceive them to be a superior orde, r of 
, beings, against whom human power could 
H..,» (',ot'r»:s not avail. In this extremity they had re- 
(1485-1547) course to thcir priests, requiring them to 
reveal the mysterious cluses of such ex- 
traordinary evcnts, and to declare what new mcans thcy should employ in 
order to repulse those formidable invaders. Thc pricsts, af ter many sac- 
rifices and incantatims, dclivere(l this reponse: That these strangers were 
the offspring of the sun, procreated by his mfimating energy in the regions 
of the East; that by day, while chcrished with the influence of his parental 
beams, they wcre invincible; but by night, when his reviving heat was 
withdrawn, their vigour declined and faded likc the hcrbs in the field, and 
they dwindled down into mortal men. But Cortes ha(1 greater vigilance 
and discernment than to be deceived by the rude stratagcms of an Indian 
Ermy. The sentinels at his outpost., observing some extraordinary more- 
ment among the Tlaxcalans, gave the alarm. In a moment the troops were 
under arms, and, sallying out, dispersed thc party with grcat slaughter, with- 
out allowing it to approaeh the camp. The Tlaxcalans being convinced by 
sad experience that their priests had deluded them, and satisfied that they 
attempted in vain either to deceive or to vanquish their enemies, their tierce- 
ness abated, and they bcgan to incline seriously to peace. 
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They werc at a loss, howevcr, in what manncr to address thc strangers, 
wh,t idea to form of their character, and whether to considcr them as beings 
(ff :, gcntle or of a malcvolent nature. Thcrc were circumstances in their 
conduct which seemed to favour each opinion. On the one hand, as the 
Spni:r(ls constantly dismisscd the prisoners whom they took, not only with- 
out injury but oftcn with presents of European toys, and renewcd their 
offcrs of pcace after cvery victory, this lcnity amazed people who, according 
to the extcrminating systcm of war known in America, werc accustomcd 
to sacrifice ,nd devour without mercy all thc captives takcn in battle, and 
(lisposed then fo entertain frvourable sentiments of thc humanity of their 
new e;eries. But, on the other han(l, :s Cort(s ha(l seized fifty of their 
countrymen who brought provisions to his camp, and, supposing them to 
be spies, tmd eut off their hands, this bloody spect:clê, a(hted to the terror 
(»ccasioncd by the fircarms and horses, filled thcm with dredful impressions 
()f thc ferocity of their inv,ders. Tlis un certain ly was apparent in thcir 
mode of ad(tressing the Spmar |s "if," s,i(t they, you are divinities of 
a cruêl an(| savage nature, we I)resent to you rive slaves, that you may drink 
Ilmir blood and c,t thcir flcsh. If you are mild deitics, acccpt tre offering 
of ineense 'md v,rieg:I,e(l pltHws. If you :re men, here is neat, and bread, 
:(l fruit to nourish you." The peacc which both parties now dcsire(l with 
e(tual ar(lour was soon coclu(l(;(t. The Tlaxcalans yielded thêtsclves as 
v«tssds to the crown of C:tstile, an(l cngtgc(t to assist Cortes in all his future 
operations. IIe took tle ret)ublic undcr his protection, and promised to 
(let'e(l th(,ir persos and possessions i'r¢)m injury or violcnce.d 
His l, roops t)e,ig recruited, the Spanish general commenccd his match 
tow:trds Mexieo, with six thousand Tl:txcalan warriors added to his force. 
Ih, directed his route to Cholula, , considerable town fiftecn mlles distmt, 
cclebrate(t for its vast l)yrai(l or tetple, and as being regarde(l as the sea.t 
of their gods. Here, although they ha(1 entered thc town without opposition 
ttnd with much app:trent resl)('ct, , the Sp:ni,rds soon (tiscovered a (teep 
plot laid for Lheir (lesLruction, and, tmving obtine(1 stisfactory proof, Cortes 
(lermined to k('. such :m cxample as would inspire his enenies with 
t(,rror. IIe drew his forces up in the centre of the town, and sent for nost 
of the nagistrttes 
given signal were seized, and then the troops and the Tlaxcalans fell on the 
people, who, being (teprive(1 of their le:,ders and filled with astonishmen, 
drol_)ped their ars and remaine(! motionless, without making the least 
effort to defend t, hemselves. The slaughter was drea(tful; the streets were 
tille(t with the (ted and covered with blood. The priess and some of the 
chier f:ilies took refuge in the temples. Thesë were set on tire and all eon- 
sumed together. This seene of carnage eon tinued for two days, during whieh 
six thousand of the natives perished, without the loss of a single individual of 
their destroyërs. 

MEETING WITH MONTEZUMA 

From Cholula it w,s but sixty toiles to Mexico, and Cortes marched 
directly towards thc capital; through every place hc p,sse(1 he ws rcceivcd 
as a deliverer, and heard the griewnces of the inhabitants, all of which he 
promised to redress. He was highly grgtified on perceiving tlmt the seeds 
of discontent were scattered through the empire, and not confined to the 
remote provinces. As the Spaniards approached the capitgl, the unhappy 
monarch was distracted with hopes and fears, and knew not what to do. 
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One day ho sent ordcrs inviting them to advance; the next, commanding 
them to retire and le«ve the country. As thc Spaniards drew near to the 
city, one thousand pcrsons of distinction came out to mcct them, cld in 
nantles of fine cotton md adorncd with plumes; cach, i hîs ordcr, passed 
by and saluted Cortes in the mariner dccmed most respectful in thcir coun- 
try. At lengtl tbcy announced the approch of the cmperor him,c|f. 
retinue consistcd of two hundrcd persons, drcsscd in uniform, with plumes 
and fca,thers, wlo marched two and two, b,refootel, with thcir cycs fixcd 
on the ground; to these succeedcl  highc rak, with more showy apparel. 
Montczuma followed in a litter, or chérir, richly oramêntcd with gohi and 
fcthers, borne on the shoulders of four of his fnvouritês;  canopy of curi- 
ous workrmmship was supported over his heal; thrcc ofliccrs walkcd before 
lfim with gold rods, whieh at given intervals they raisel as  signal for the 
people to bow their he,ds and hide thcir faces, :ts unworthy to belold so 
august a sovereign. As he approtchel Cortes, tle latter dismounted and 
advanced in the most respectful nmnner; Mot(,zmm at the sanm time 
alighted, and, leaning on two of his :ttten(l:mts, al»l»roached witl a slow 
and stately pace, cotton cloth bebg strewed on the ground, that he might 
hot touch the earth. Cortes salute(l lim with profounl reverence, according 
lo thc European fashion, and MonWzunm returml the salutation in thc 
manner of his country" he touched with his hand tlc gromd, and tlcn kisscd 
it. This being the mode of salutation of an inferir to a superior, the Mex- 
icans viewe¢l with Estonislment this act of cot¢lescensiot in their monarch, 
whom they had bcen aceustomed to eonsider as exalte¢t above all ortals 
and related to the gods. Montezur:f, haviag conduct«d tle Spaiar(ts to 
the quarters provided for tlem, o retiring addrcsse(l Cort('s as follows: 
"You are now with your brothers, in your own bouse; refr,sh yourselves 
after your fatigue, and be happy until I return." Tte Spaniards were 
lodged in an ancient pdace surromded with a w,ll, with towers ai proper 
distances whieh would serve for defence; the accomlnodtions were hot only 
sufiïeient for the Spaniards, but likewise for thcir Indian allies.« 
Mexico was situated in a grcat salt lake communi(.,ating with a fresh- 
water lake. It was approached by three principal causeways of great breadth, 
constructed of solid masonry, which, to use the picturesquc language of thc 
Spaniards, werc two lances in brcadth. The length of one of thesc cause- 
ways was two leagues, and that of another a leaguc nd a hall; and these 
two ample causewrys united in the nildle of the city, where stood the great 
temple. At the ends of these c:mseways wcre wooden drawbridges, so that 
communication could be eut off between the c:uscways and the town, which 
would thus become a citadel. There was also an aqueduet whîch communi- 
cated with the mainland, eonsisting of two separatc lines of work in masonry, 
in order that if one should need repair the supply of water for the city might 
hot be interrupted. 
The streets were the most various in construction that have ever been 
seen in any city in the world. Some were of dr3" land, others wholly of 
water, and others, again, had pathways of pavement, while in the centre 
there was room for boats. The foot-passengers could talk with those in the 
boats. It may be noticed that a city so constructed requires a circumspect 
and polite population. 
Palaces are commonplace things to describe, but the abodes of the Mexican 
kings were hot like the petty palaces of northern princes. One of the most 
observant of those Spaniards who first saw these wonders speaks of a palace 
of Montezuma's în which there was a room where three thousand persons 
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could be well accommodated, and on the terrace-like roof of which a splendid 
toumament might bave been given. There was a market-place twice a 
large as that of the city of Salamanca, surrounded with porticoes, in which 
there was room for fifty thousand people to buy and sell. 
The great temple of the city ma{nta]ned ifs due proportion of magnificence. 
In the plan of the city of Mexico, which is to be foundin a very early edition 
of the Letters of Cortes, published at Nuremberg, and which is supposed to 
be the one that Cortes sent to Charles V, the space allotted to the temple 
is twenty rimes as great as that allotted to the market-place. Indeed, the 
scred inclosure was in itsêlf a tona; and Cortes, who seldom stops in his 
terrible narrttive to indulge in praise or in needless description, says that no 
hum,n tongue could explain the grandeur and th¢, peculiarities of this temple. 
Cortes uses the word "temple," but it fight rther be callcd a scred city, 
,'s it contained many tcmples, and the abodes of all the priests and virgins 
who ninistered at them; also a university and an arsenal. If was inclosed 
by lofty stonc wlls, and was entered by four portals surmounted by fort- 
resses. No less than twenty runcted pyramids, probbly cased with por- 
phyry, rose up from within thtt inclosure. High over tlem all towered the 
great temple dcdicated to the god of war." This, like the r,st, was a trun- 
cated pyramid, with ledges round it, and witl two small towers upon the 
highest surface, in which were plaeed the images of the great god of war 
(Huitzilopochtli) and of the principal deity of all (Tczcatlipuk), the Mexican 
Jupiter. It is sad to own tht m entmnce into these fair-secming buildings 
would ha,ve gone far to dissiptte the admiration which  trvellerif we 
may imagine one preceding Cortes--would up to this montant have felt for 
Mcxico. The Wmples and palaces, the polished, glistening towers, the aviaries, 
the terraces, the, gardens on thê housetops (many-coloured, for they were 
hot like those at Damascus, whcre only the rose and the jasmine are to be 
s¢«en)in et wor{l, the bright, lively, and lovely city would have been for- 
gotten in thê vast disgust that would have filled the mind of the beholder 
when he saw the foul, blood-besmeared idols, with the pdpitating hearts of 
that day's victims lying before them, and the black-clothed, filt, hy, unkempt 
priest ministering to thcse hidcous compositions of pastc and htunan blood.e 

MONTEZUMA M&DE PRISONER 

The Spaniards soon became alarmed for their safety, as it was apparent 
that by breaking clown the bridges thêir retreat would be eut off, and they 
would be shut up in a hostile city, where all their superiority in arms could 
not prevcnt their being overwhêlmed by the multitude of their enemies. 
Reflecting with decp conccrn on his situation, Cortês resolved on a measure 
scarcely less bold and desperate than that of destroying his ships; this was, 
to seize the sovereign of a great empire in his own capital, surrounded by 
his subjects, and retin him as a prlsoner in the Spanish quarters. When 
he first proposed this measure to his officers, most of them were startled 
with its audacity ; but he convinced them that it was the only step that could 
save them from destruction, and they agreed instantly to make the attempt. 
At his usual hour of visiting Montezuma, CorPs repaircd to the palace with 
rive of his bravcst officers, and as many trusty soldiers; thirty chosen men 
followed at some distance, and appeared to be sauntering along the street. 
The rest of the troops and their allies were prepared to sally out at the 
first alarm. As the Spaniards entered, the Mexican ofiïcers retired, and 
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Cortes addressed the monarch in a. very diffcrent tone from what he had been 
accustomcd to do, and accuse(t him of bcing the instigator of the attack 
made on his g,rrison left at Vera Cruz, in which sevcral Spaniards wcre killed, 
and demande(l repar,tion. The monarch, filled with astonishment and indig- 
nation, asserted his imoccncc with grea*,, warnth, and, as a proof of it, ordcrcd 
the officer who :ttackcd the Spaniur(|s to bc brought to Mcxico as OE prisoncr. 
Cortcs pretc(l(',d that he was satisficd with this dcclaration, but said that 
his soldicrs would ne.ver bc convinced that Montezuma did not entertain 
hostile intentios towurds them, unless he repaired to the Spanish quarters, 
as a mark of confidence, where he would be scrvcd and honoured as bec,me a 
great monarch. 
The fir.t mention of no stmnge 'md alarmîng a proposal almost bereft 
the unhappy momrch of his s(nses; he reonstmted and prot,(;sted against 
it; the alterealion be, eame wrm, md continued for several hours, when 
Velasquez de Leon, a daring ant iml)etuous young offieer, exelaimed with 
great velenmnee" "Why wtste more words or tbne in wtin? Let us seize 
him instantly, or st,t) hi to the heart." The audacity of this deelaration, 
accompanied wiIh firce and threatcning looks and gestures, intili(tated Mon- 
tezuma, who sul»nfittat t.o his ft,e md agreet to eol»ly with their request. 
Montezum, now eallcd in his oftiecrs and informcd th(,n of his dctermination ; 
they hcard it with ttstofislmcnt and grief, but m:(le no reply. He was 
aeeordingly earrie| t, tt' Sp.'nish quarters with great parade, but bathcd 
in tears. We eonsult history in v.'fin for xny parallel to this transaction, 
whether we eCmsil¢r thc boldncss and temerity of thc measurc or thc sue- 
ecss with whieh it was cxccuWd. 
Qulpopoet, thc eoman(ter who attacked the garrison at Vera Cruz, his 
son, and six of tis pri«ilal ottîcers were dclivcrcd to Cortcs, to be punished 
as he dccmed proper; and after a mock trial befor( a Spanish court-martial, 
they were eonlemn«,t to be burned alive, which infamous and wieked sen- 
tence was earricd into exeeution amidst vast multitudes of their astonished 
eountrymen, who vicw«d thc seenc with silent horror. 
Mon tczuma rcmain¢,d in the quarters of tire Spaniards for six months, 
was trcated wih ni)parent respect and servc(l by hi. own oIlicers, but strictly 
watched and kept in "(lurance vile." During this perio(t, Cortes, having 
possession of the sovereign, govcrnc(t the empire in his naine; his compromissions 
and ordcrs werc issued as formerly :md strictly obeyed, although it was 
known that the monareh was a prisoncr i the han(ls of the invaders of the 
country. Thc Spanîards ruade themselves acquainte(t with the country, 
visited the r(;nol«, provinces, (tisplaced some oItïcers whom they suspecte(t 
of unfricn(lly designs, and appointcd othcrs more obsequious to their will; 
and so complctcly was thc sl»irit, of Montczuma subdue(t that at lcngth Cortes 
induced hin to aeknowle(lg(; himself as tribul«'try, and a vassal of the king of 
Castile. This last and nost humiliating condition to which a proud and 
haughty monarch, a.ceustomed to in(lepen(lent and absolutc pow(.r, could 
be reduced, ovcrwh(,lnwd him with the deepest distress. IIc ealle(l togeth(,r 
thc chief mon of the cnpirc an(1 informed them of his determination, but 
was scarccly able to speak, being ïrcquently intcrruptcd with tcars and 
groans flowing from  heart tillcd with ,'mguish. 
Cortes ha(t deprived Mont(zuma of his liberty, of his wealth, and of his 
empire; he wished now to d('prive him of his religion. But though the unhappy 
monarch had submitted to every othcr demand, this he would hot yield to; 
and Cortcs, enraged at his obstinacy, had thc rashness to order the idols of 
the temples thrown down by force; but thc priests taking arms in their 
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defence, and the peoplc rallying in crowds to support them, Cortes was obliged 
to desist from an act which the inhabitants vicwed as the highest sacrilege. 
This rash step excited the bitter enmity of the priests against the Spaniards, 
who regarded them as the encmics of thc gods, who wouht avengc the însult 
which had bccn offercd to thcm. Thev roused the lcading men, and from 
this moment, the Mcxicans bcgan to rflcct on the means of destroying or 
cxpelling such audac]ous and impious invaders. They held frequent consul- 
tations with one another and with t.l;ir cptivc prince. Being unwilling to 
bave recoursc to arns, if it could be avoidel, Montczum called Cortcs into 
his prcscncc and informcd him tht now a]l the obje, cts of his mission werc 
fulfilled, nd it was thc will boh of thc gods md of his people that thc 
Spaniards should instantly deprt from tle empir,, and if he did not comply 
with this request inevitablc (|cstruction would overtakc them. Cortcs, think- 
ing it prudent hot to atI)ear to oppose the wishes of t, he Mexicans, informed 
Montezuma that he was expecting soon to leave t,he country, and had begun 
to nake preparations for his l¢'parture. 
Whilst Cortes was deel)ly ,nxi(us as to his situat,ion, in eonsequence of 
the evident desigs of tlm Mexieans,  more ,%rming danger threatened 
him from anoth(,r qurter. Velas(tuez, governor of Cuba, having obtained 
intelligence of Cortes' pr()ceedingsthat he hmt rcnounced all deIendenee on 
his authority, was at l,empt, ing to estatlish an independent eolony, and had 
applied to th(; king fo confirm his aetswas filh,(1 with in(lignation, and 
resolved to be avenget on the man who had so basely betraye(l his confidence 
and usurped his authorily. Ho engaged with great ardour in preparing an 
expedition whieh was (lcstined fo New Sptdn l,o arrest Cortes, bring him 
home in irons, and then l,o prosecute mM eomplete the c(mquest of the coun- 
try in his own naine. The arnmnent eosiste(1 of eighteen vessels, having 
on board eight hundre(t fo()t soldiers md eighty horsenen, with a train of 
twelve pieces of caneton. The eonmmd of this expe(tit, ion was intrusted to 
Narvm, with instructions to seize Cortes and his l)rineit)M oftieers, and 
then eompleie thc eonquest of the country. The fatal exIerienee of Velas- 
qucz ha, d neither inspir(,t ti with wisdom nor courage, for he still intrusted 
to anot.her what he (ught, to htv(' executed hinselt'.c 
It was tie for Cortes to at)pea.r Ul)On l,he seenc of greai,est danger; and 
aeeordingly, (luitting Mexieo wih but sew'nty of his own men, he eommended 
those whom ho, left, and his treasures to Mont,ezuma's good oflïees, as to one 
who was a faithful vassal to the king «)f Spath. This pa, rting speeeh seems 
most audaeious, but plmmry audaeit,y was part, of the wisdom of Cortes. At 
Cholula he emne up with his lieutenmt, ,luan Velasquez, and his nen, ]oined 
«ompany with theIn, and pushed on t, ow-rds Cenpoala. When he approaehed 
Ihe town he prepared to make an a.t, ta, ek by night on the position whieh 
Narvaez oeeupied, and whieh was no other than the great tenple al, Cenpoala. 
In the eneount, er Narwmz lost an eye; he was afterwards sent as a prisoner 
to Vera Cruz. His men, hOt without resist,anee on the part of soe of them, 
ultiInately ranged themselves undcr the banner of Cortes, a,nd thus was a great 
danger turned into a weleone sueeour. Cortes reeeived the eonquered troops 
in the most winning manner, and ereated an enthusiasm in his ïavour.e 

IREVOLT OF MEXICANS 

A few days after thc discomfiture of Narvaez a courier arrived with an 
aeeount that the Mexi«ans lmd taken arms, and, having scized and dêstroyed 
thê two brigantines whieh Cortcs had built in order to s,eure the eommand 
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of the lake and attacked thc Spaniards in their quarters, hacl killed several 
of them and woundcd more, had reduccd to ashes their magazine of pro- 
visions, and carried on hostilities w]th such fury that, thouh Alvarado and 
his men defended themselves with undaunted resolution, they must either 
be soon eut off by famine or sink under the multitud of their enemies. This 
revolt was excitcd by motives which rendered it still more alarming. On 
the departure of Cortes for Cempoala, the Mexicans flattered themselves 
that the long-cxpccted opportunity of restoring their sovereign to liberty, 
and of vindicating thcir country from the odious dominion of strangers, was 
at lcngth arrived; that while the forces of their oppressors were divided, and 
the arms of one party turnc(1 against the othcr, thcy might triumph with 
grcatcr fcility ()ver boh. Consulttions wcre held and schcmcs formcd 
with this intention. 
The Spmi,rds in Mcxico, conscious of theîr own fccblencss, suspcctcd 
and drcaded those machinations. Alvamdo, though a gallant oflîccr, pos- 
scssed ncithcr that cxtent of capacity nor dignity of manners by which Cortcs 
h,(1 acquirc(1 such an ascen(tant over the min(|s of thc Mexicans as ncvcr 
allowcd them t,o form a ]ust estimate of his wcakncss or of their own strength. 
Alvarado fcll upon thcm, unarmcd and unsuspicious of nny d,nger, nnd 
sacred , great numbcr, nonc escaping but such as ma(le their way ov(;r thc 
battlements of the temple. An action so cruel and trc,-tchcrous fillc(l not only 
the city but the whole empire with indignation and rage. All callcd aloud 
for vengeance; and regardless of the safety of thcir monarch, whosc life was 
at the mcrcy of the Spaniards, or of their own danger in assaulting an cncmy 
who had been so long the obiect of their terror, thcy committcd all thosc 
acts of violence of which Cortcs receivcd an account. 
To him thc danger appearcd so imminent as to admit neither of delibcra- 
tion nor delay. Hc set out instantly with all his forces, and returned fron 
Cempoala with no less rapidity than ho had advanccd thither. At Tlax- 
cala he was joincd by two thousand chosen warriors. On ente, ring the Mcxi- 
can territories, ho, fotmd that disaffection to the Spaniards was hot confined 
to the capitM. The principal inhabitants ha(1 dcsertcd the towns through 
which he passed, no person of note ,ppearing to mect him with the usu,'fl 
respect. But uninstructcd by their former crror in admitting a formidable 
cnemy into their capital, instead of brcaking down the causeways and bridges, 
by which they might have inclosed Alvarado and his party, and have effec- 
tually stoppcd the career of Cortes, they again suffcred him to march into the 
city without molcstation, and to take quiet possession of his ancicnt station. 
Cortcs behaved on this occasion ncither with his usual sagacity nor atten- 
tion. Ho not only neglcctcd to visic Montczuma, but imbittcred thc insult 
by exprcssions full of contempt for that unfortunate prince and his pcople. 
Later the Mexicans attacked a considerable body of Spaniards who werc 
marching towards the great.squarc in which the public market was held, and 
compelled then to retire with some loss. Emboldened by this succcss, and 
delighted to find that their oppressors were not invincible, they advanced 
next day, with extraordinary martial pomp, to assault thc Spaniards in their 
quarters. Their number was formidable, and their undaunted courage still 
more so. Though the artillery pointed against their numerous battalions, 
crowded togethcr in narrow streets, swcpt off multitudes at every discharge, 
though every blow of the Spanish weapons fell with mortal effect upon their 
naked bodies, the impetuosity of the assault did hot abte. Fresh men 
rushed forward to occupy the places of the slain, and, meeting with the same 
rate, werc succeeded by others no less intrepid and eager for vengeance. 
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Thc utmost efforts of Cortes' ubilitics and experience, seconded by the dis- 
ciplincd valour of his troops, wcre hardly sufficient to defend the fortifications 
thut surrounded the post where thc Spaniurds were stationed, into which 
the enemy were more thun once on the point of forcing their way. 
Cortes beheld with wonder thc implacable ferocity of a people who 
seemed at first to submit tamely to the voke, and had continued so long 
passive under it. The soldiers of Narvaez', who fondly imagined that they 
followed Cortes to share in the spoils of a conquered empire, were astonished 
to find that thcy wcre involved in a dangcrous war, with an enemy whosc 
vigour was still unbroken, and loudly exccratcd thcir own weakness in giving 
such easy crcdit to thc dclusivc promises of their new leader. But surprise 
and complaints wcre of no vail. ,%me immc(|iatc and extraordinary effort 
was rcquisitc to cxtricatc thcmsclvcs out of thcir prcsent situation. As 
soon as thc ,pproach of cvening induccd thc Mcxic,ns to retire, in compliance 
with thcir national custom of ccasing fr()m hostilities with the setting sun, 
Cortes began to pro, parc for a sally n(,xt day, with such , considerable force 
as might cither drive the cnemy out of thc city, or compel them fo listen to 
terres of acco}o(t:ttion. 
Hc conducted in pcrson thc troops dcstined for this important service. 
Evcry invention known in thc Luropc:tn art of war, s wcll as cvery prccuution 
suggcste, d by his long tcquaintance with thc ]ndian mode of fighting, wcrc 
cmployed to insurc succe, ss. But ho found an cn(my prcpared and deter- 
mined fo oi)pos(; him. The force of the Me, xicans was grcatly augmentcd by 
fresh troops, which pour«,d in contbually fron thc country, md thcir ani- 
mosity was in no degrce abatcd. They wcre lcd by their nobles, inflamed 
by the exhortations (f thcir pricsts, and fought in dolente oi thcir tcmplcs 
and ftmilics, undcr the cye of tle, ir gods tnd in prcscncc of their wives 
and childrcn. Notwithstanding thcir numbcrs, and cnthusistic contcmpt 
of danger and (lc, ath, whcrcver thc Spaniards could close with them thc 
supcriority of thcir discipline and arms oblige(1 thc Mexicans to give way. 
But in narrow strccts, and whcre many of the bridges of communication 
wc, re broken down, the Spaniards could scldom comc to a fuir rencounter 
with thc cncmy, mn(l, as they advnccd, werc exposcd to showers of arrows 
and stones from the tops of the houscs. Aftcr a day of incessant exertion, 
though vast numbers of the Mexicns fcll and part of thc city was burned, 
the Spanitrds, weary with the slaughtcr and lmrassed by multitudcs which suc- 
cessivcly rclicved each othcr, wcre obligcd at lcngth to retire, with the mor- 
tification of ha,ving accomplished nothing so dccisivc as to compensate 
thc unusual calamity of h,ving twelve soldi(;rs killed and abovc sixty wounded. 
Anothcr sally, a(lc wiih gre:tcr force, was not more cffectuM, and in it 
thc general himself was woundcd in thc hand. 

DEATH OF MONTEZUMA; LA NOCTIE TRISTE 

Cortcs now perceîved, too latc, th( fatfl error into which he hd been 
betrayed by his own contcmpt of thc Mcxicans, and was satisfied that he 
could neithe, r maintain his prescnt station in thc centre of a hostile city nor 
retire from it without thc most imminent danger. One resourcc still remained 
--to try what effect thc interposition of Montczuma might have to soothe 
or overawe his subiects.à 
Accordingly, the ncxt morning, when the Mcxi(;ans advanced to the attuck, 
the wretched prince, ruade thc instrument of his own disgrace and of the 
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enslavement of his sub]ects, ws constmined to ascend the battlemcnt, clad 
in his royal robes, and to address his sub:]ects and attempt to lly their 
rage and dissuade them from hostilities. As he came in sight of the Mexi- 
cans their wepons dropped from their hands, and they prostmted themselves 
on the earth; but whcn he stopped speaking, a deep and sullen murmur 
arose and stre(1 through the rnks; reproaches and threats followed, and 
the feelings of thc people swelling in a moment like a sudden rush of waters, 
volleys of ,rrows, stoncs, and every rnissile were pured upon the rmpm'ts, 
so suddenly nd with such violence that bcfore the Spanish soldiers, ppointed 
to protect Montezum, could cover him with their bucklers, he was wounded 
by the ,'trrows md struck by a stone on the temple, which felled hin to t,he 
ground. His fall occasioned a sudden transition in the fcelings of the mul- 
titude; being horror-struck with the crime they hd committed, they thrcw 
down their ,rms and fled with precipitation. 
Montezum ws removcd to his partmcnts by thc Spnirds, but his 
proud spirit couhi hot brook this last nortification, and perceiving that he 
w,'s hOt only thc prisoner nd tool of his enemies, but the ob:ect of thc ven- 
geance and contempt of his sub]cors, he tore the b,ndges from his wounds 
in  transport of feeling, and persisted in a refusl to take any nourishment 
with  firmness tht ncither entret, ies nor threts could overcome, and thus 
terminted his wrctched existence. He obstinately refuse, d, to the last, 11 
the solicitatims, ccompanied with all the terrors of future punishment, 
to embrace the Christin fith. 
With the dcath of Montezuma ended tll hopes of pcifying the Mcxi- 
cns, and Cortes ws sensible that hs salwtion dependcd on  successful 
retreat. The morning following the fll of their prince the Mexicans renewed 
the ssult with rcdou|led fury, nd succeeded in tking possession of , high 
temple whîch overlooked the Spmfish qurtcrs and greatly cxposed them 
to the missiles of the enemy. A detachmcnt of chosen men ordered to dis- 
lodge thcm was twice repulsed, when Cortcs, taking the comn,nd himself, 
rushed into the thickest of the comb,t with , dmwn sword, ,nd by his pres- 
ence and example, after , dremtful carnage, the Spani«rds ruade themsclves 
maste, rs of thc tower and set tire to it. Cortes was determined to retreat, 
from the eity, but was at a loss in what way to attempt it, whcn a privatc 
soldier, who from a smattering of learning sustained the, eharaeter of an astrol- 
oger, advised him to undertake it in the night,, and assured him of eonplcte 
sueecss. Cortes the more readily fell in with this plan, as he knew it was a 
superstitious prineiple with the Mexieans hot. to attaek an enemy in the 
night.c 
They began to more, towards midnight, in three divisions. They marehed 
in profound silence along the ea,useway which led to Taeuba. They reaehed 
the first breaeh in it without molesta,tion, hoping that their retre, at was undis- 
eovered. But the Mexiems, unpereeived, had not only watehed all their 
motions with attention, but had ruade proper dispositions for a most formi- 
dable attaek. While the Spaniards were in tent upon plaeing their bridge in 
t.he brcaeh, and oeeupied in eondueting their horses and artillery along it, 
they were suddenly alarmed with a tremendous sound of warlike instruments 
and a general shout from an innumerable multitude of enemies; the lake 
was eovered with eanoes; flights of arrows and showers of stones poured in 
upon them from every quarter; the Mexicans rushing forward to the charge 
with fearless impetuosity, as if they hoped in that moment to be avenged 
for all thcir wrongs. Unfortunately, the wooden bridge, by the weight of 
the artillery, was wedged so fast into the stones and mud that it was impos- 
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sible to remove it. Dismay(;(! at this accident, the Spaniards advanced 
with precipition towrds tle second breach. The Mexicans hcmmed them 
in on cvcry side, and though they defended themselves with their usuai 
courage, yet, crowdcd together as they were on a narrow causeway, their 
discipline and military skill wcre of little avail, nor did the obscurity of the 
night permit them to derivc great advantagc from their firearms or the supe- 
riority of their other weapons. 
All Mexico was now in arms; and so eager wcre the people in the destruc- 
tion of thcir opprcssors tht thcy who werc not ncr enough to annoy them 
iï person, impatient of thc delay, prcsscd forwrd with such ardour as drove 
o their countrymen in the fr()nt with irresistible violence. Fresh warriors 
instntly fillcd the places of such as fell. Thc Spaniards, weary with sla.ugh- 
t(r, and unable to sustain the weight of the torrent that poured in upon 
thcm, bcgan to givc way. In :t moment the confusion was universal; horse 
md foot, officcrs nd soldiers, fricnds nd cncmics, wcre minglcd together; 
and whilc all i'ouht, and many fcll, they could hardly distinguish from what 
hand the blow 
Cortes, with bout a hundred foot-soldiers and a fcw horse, forced his 
w:y over the two renaîning brcaches in the causeway, the bodics of thc dead 
serving ho fill up thc chasms, and rcached thc mainland. Having formed 
thcm us soon as thcy arrivcd, he rcturned with such as wcre yet capable of 
service, to ssist, his friends in their retrcat, and to encourage them, by his 
prescnce and exple., to persevcre in the efforts requisite to effect it. He 
met with p:trt of his soldicrs who had broken through the enemy, but round 
may more ovcrwhelmed by the multitude of thcir aggressors, or perishing 
in th(; lak(,, and her(t thc pitcous lanentations of others, whom the Mcxicans, 
l:tving ttken :dire, wcre c:rrying off in triumph to bc sacrificed to the god 
of w:r. Belote day, all who had escaped assembled at Tacuba. But the 
morning dawne(t, and discovcred to the viêw of Cortcs his shattcrcd bat- 
talion, re(tuced to less thon hall its number, the survivors dejccted, and 
most of th(,m covcred with wounds. 
All thc artill('ry, :tmuition, and baggage were lost; thc greatcr prt of 
the horses, an(t :bovc two thousand Tlaxcalans, wcre killcd, and only a very 
s:ll portion of thc re:tsure which thcy h:d amasscd was savcd. This, which 
lm(t l»een :tlways their chier object, provcd a great cause of their calamity; 
for many ()f thc sçl(ti(rs, having so overloaded themselves with bars of gold 
as rcn(t('rc(t thcm unfit for action nd retarded their flight, fell ignominiously, 
hc vici ims of th('ir own inconsiderate avarice. Amidst so many disasters, 
il w:ts some consolation to find that Aguilar and Marina, whose function as 
intcrprcters was of such cssenti:l importance, had madê their escape.d 

RETREAT OF THE SPANIARDS 

The Spaniards now commenced their march for Tlaxcala, and for six days 
continued it without respit.e, through sw,nps and over mountains, harassed 
by thc Mexicms a t a distance, and sometimes closely attacked. On the sixth 
day they approtched near to Otumba, and dîscovered numerous parties 
moving in various directions. Their interpreter informed them that they 
often exclaim(d, with exultation: "Go on, robbers; go to the place where 
you shall quickly meet with the fate due to your crimes." Thc Spaniards 
continued thcir march until they reached the summit of a mountain, when 
an extensive vtlley opened to their astonished visions, covcred with an innu- 
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merable multitude, which explained the meaning of what the) had just seen 
and heard. The vast number of their enenfies, and the suddenness with 
which they had appeared, appalled the stoutest hearts, and despair was 
depicted in every countenance. But Cortes, who alone was unshaken, informed 
them that there remained but two =lternatives, to conquer or to perish, 
and immediately led thcm to the charge. The Mexicans waitcd their ap- 
proach with courage; but so great is the superiority of discipline and military 
science over brute force, that the small battalion of thc Sp,niards madc 
an irresistible impression, and forced its way through thc armcd multitude. 
Although the Mcxicans were dispersed, and oblig(,(l to give way wherever 
the Spaniards approachcd, yet as they retreatcd in onc quartc thcy advanccd 
in another; so that the Spaniards werc constantly surrounded, and had 
become nerly cxhausted by thcir own carnage. At this crisis, Cortcs, 
observing thc standard of the Mexican Empire, and recollccting to bave 
heard that on the fa of that depended the success of  1)attlc, assembled 
somc of his bravcst officers and rushed with grcat impetuosity through 
the crowd, and by the stroke of , lance wounded thc general who hcld it 
and threw him to the ground; whercupon one of his ofiïcers (tismountc(i, 
stabbed him to the hcart, and sccurcd the imperial sLan(l:r(|. The fall of 
their leader and standard had an instantaneous an(l magical effect; cvcry 
rie which held thcm togcther secmcd dissolvc(l; a universal l):mic 1)rcw'dlc(l; 
their wcapons dropped from th(,ir han(ts, and ttwv all fiê(1 with 1)rêcil)itati(n 
to the mountains, leaving everything b(hind tfi(,n. The spoil which tl( 
Spaniards collected compensat('(l them, in somc nmasure, for tlcir loss in 
retreating from the Mexican cal)irai. 
The next day thcy cntered with joy the t(,rritories of Tl'rxcal:t, and, noL- 
withstanding their dreadful calamiti(s, they werc kindly rcc(iv(,(l t)y their 
allies, whose fidelity was not at all shaken by thc (lcclining cotdition of the 
Spanish power. Notwithstan(ting ail his misfortunes, Cortes did not abandon 
his plan of conquering the Mexican Empire. Hc obtained some amnunition 
and three field-picces from Vcra Cruz, and despatched four of the vcssels of 
Narvaez's fleet to Hispaniola and Jamaica, to obtain ammunition and mili- 
tary stores and procure adventurers. Sensible that he could (1o nothing 
against Mexico without the commaml of the lake, he set about preparing 
the tituber and other materials for twclvc brigantitcs, which werc to be 
carried by land to the Iakc in pieces and there put together 'ud launched. 
These measures, which disclosed his intentions, occasioned disaffcction again 
to appcar among his troops; which with his usual addrcss, but hOt without 
difiïculty, he succecdcd in suppressing. 
', 

SECOND MARCH UPON MEXICO 

Whilst anxiously waiting for the rcturn of his ships, two vessels, which had 
been sent out by Velasquez to reinforce Narvaez, werc decoyed into Vera 
Cruz, and the crews and troops induccd to follow the fortunes of Cortes; 
and soon after several vessels put in there, and the seamen and soldiers on 
board were also persuaded to join the Spanish adventurcr, by which means 
Cortes received a reinforcement of one hundred and eighty men and twcnty 
horses. He now dismissed such of Narvaez's men as served with reluctance, 
after which he mustered rive hundred and fifty foot-soldiers and forty horse- 
men, and possessed a train of nine field-pieces. With this force, and ten 
thousand Tlaxcalans and other friendly Indians, he set out once more for the 
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conquest of the Mexicn Empire. He began his march towards the capital 
on the 28th of Decembcr, 1520, six months after his disstrous retreat.c 
Nor did ho dvance to attack an enemy unprepared to receive him. Upon 
thê death of Montezuma, thc Mexican chiefs, in whom the right of electing 
the emperor ws vested, hd instantly raised his brother, Quetlvc, to the 
throne. His avowed and inveterate enmity to the Spniards would have 
been sufiïcicnt to gain their suffrages, although he had been less distinguished 
for courage nd capacity. He had an immediate opportunity of showing 
that he was worthy of their choicc, by conducting in person those tierce 
attcks which compelled the Spaniards to abandon his capital; and as soon 
as their retreat afforded him any respire from action, he took measures for 
preventing thcir return to Mexico, with prudence equl to thc spirit which 
he had displayed i driving thcm out of 
But while Quetlawc ws arrnging his plan of defence, with  degree of 
forcsight uncommon in n American, ltis days were eut short by the small- 
pox. This distemper, which raged at that time in New Spain with fa, tl 
malignity, was unknown in that qmrtcr of the globc until it was introduced by 
the Europeans, and may be reckoned amongst thc greatest calamit]es brought 
upon them by their invaders. In his ste,ud the Mexicans raised fo the throne 
Guatemotzin, nephew anal son-in-law of Montczuma, a young man of such 
high rcputation for abilities and vlour that, in this dangerous crisis, his 
countrymên were gretly encouragcd and with one voice called him to thc 
supreme comnmnd. 
As soon as Cortes entcred the enemy's territorics he discovered various 
preparations to obstruct his progress. But his troops forccd their way with 
lîttlc diculty, anl took possession of Tezcuco, the second city of the empire, 
situted on the btmks of the lake about twenty mlles from Mexico. Here he 
determincd to estblish his headquarters, as the most proper station for 
lunching his brigantines as well as [or ïnaking his approaches to thc capital. 
In order to render his resîdence there more secure, he deposed the cacique, 
or chief, who w,'s at the head of ttmt conmunity, under pretcxt of some 
defect in his title, and substituted in his place a tcrson whom a faction of 
the noblcs poited out as the right beir of that dignity. Attached to him 
by this beefit, the ncw ccique and his adherents scrved thc Spniards with 
inviolable fidclity. 
Tezcuco stood about half a league from thc lakc. It would be necessary 
to open  communication with it, so that the brigantines, whcn put together 
in the capit.l, might be launchcd upon its waters. It was proposcd, thereforc, 
to lig  canal, reaching from thc grdcns of Nezhualcoyotl, as they werc 
clled from thc old mon,rch who planned them, to the edgc of ttm basin. 
A little strem or rivulet which flowed in that dircction wus to be deepene(l 
suflïciently for thc purpose; and eight thousnd Indian |ttbourcrs werc forth- 
with employed on this great work, under thc direction of the young Ixtlilxochitl. 
Menwhile Cortes received messages from severl places in the neighbour- 
hood, intimating their desire to become the vassals of his sovereign and to be 
taken under his protection. The Spanish commander required, in retum, 
that they should deliver up every Mexicn who should set foot in their terri- 
tories. Some noble Aztecs, who hd been sent on  mission to these towns, 
were consequently delivered into his hands. He aviled himself of it to 
employ them as berers of  message to their mster, the emperor. 
It ws the plan of Cortes, on enterîng the vlley, to commcnce opemtions 
by reducing the subordinate cities before striking at the capital itself. The 
first point of attack which he selected ws the ncient city of Iztplpn, 
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a place containing fifty thousand inhabitants, accor(ling to his own account. 
In a week after his arrival at his new quttrt,ers, Cortcs, lcaving thc com- 
mand of the garrison to Sandoval, marched aginst this Indian city, at the 
head of two hundrcd Spanish foot, eighteen h()rse, and betwccn three and 
four thousand Tlaxcalans. Thc brbarims showcd th(,ir usual courage, but 
after somc hard fighting wcrc compcllcd to give way bcfore the steady valour 
of the Spanish infantry, backcd by thc dcsperate fury of the Tlaxcalans, whom 
the sight of an Aztec seemed to înflInc ahost, to ,a(lness. Thc cnemy 
retrcated in disordcr, closely followed by thc Si)aniar(ts. When thcy h,d 
arrived within hall a league of Iztapalapan, tl('y obs¢'rvc(l : numbcr of c,noes 
fillcd with Indiens, who appcarcd to be l:bouring on h(: lole which hemmcd 
in the waters of thc salt lake. Swcpt along in the il(t(, of l)ursuit, they gave 
littlc heed to .it, but, following up the chse, (,ntcr(;d 1)cll-mcll with thc rugi- 
rives into thê city. 
Thc bouses stood some of thcm on dry ground, soin(' on l)iles in thc watcr. 
Cortes, supportcd by his own mcn, ai(l by such of tt(; tllies :fs could bc 
brought to obey hîs orders, tttt, acke(t thc (,nemy in this last 1)lace of their 
retret. Both parties fouglt up to thcir gir(lles in ile wa,ter. A despcr,tc 
strugglc cnsued, as the Aztec fought wiih thc fury of , iigcr (triven to bay 
by thc huntsmcn. It ws all i vain. Tl(, en(,my w:ts o»'('rt)owcrcd in 
evcry quarter. Thc citizen sharc(| thc fae of thc s()l(lier, and , pitiless 
massacre succeedcd, without rcg:tr(1 to s('x or age. Cortes (ndc:tvoure(t to 
stop it; but it woul(t bave been ,s (;asy to call :tway th(, starving wolf fr()ni 
thc crcss hc wus dcvouring, s tl( , Tltxcal:tl wlo had «)lc(; tasted thc 1)loo(t 
of ,n enelny. More h:m six thousan(t, inclu(lig wonicn :tll chil(|rcn, ,'tccord- 
ing to thc conqucror's own st:t('nient,, p(,rish(,(l nis(r:bly il th( unequa, l con- 
flict. Whilc engorge(| in this work of dcvtstatio, a nurmuring sotm(l ws 
heard as of the hoa, rsc rippling of waWrs, :m(1 :t cry soon ar()s(' am«)ngst the 
Indi:ns that thc (lik(;s werc br(_)k('l. Cortes n()w (:oiq)r('llt'(le(| thc 1)usiness 
of thc men whoii he ha(t sccn iii the, coEn()«;s al, work on th(; ()lc whicli f«nced 
in the great basin of lake Tezcuco. lt, ha(t t>(,(, l>i('rc<,(l by tlc (t(sp('rate 
Indians, who thus l:dd the count.ry u(l('r an imn(|a(i)l, by sut'fcring thc 
waters of the salt lttkc to :[)rea(1 thcmselvcs ov('r lhc lowcr l('v('l, through tlm, 
opening. Grcatly alarme(t, t,lc gcncr:tl call('(l his (' l()g(,th(r an(1 ma(te 
all baste to cvacuate thc city. tt:td thcy rt:i¢,(t thr(,c hours longer, ho 
says, hot a soul could bave esc:tp('(t. Th(,y cat(' stagg(,ring uder the wciglt 
of booty, wadig with difficulty through tt(  waWr, whict was fast g:dSng 
upon thcm. For somc (tisttncc t,lwir i)ath was illuiw(l by thc gla.rc of 
the burning buildings. But as the light fa(l(,(i away i the (lisl:ce, thcy 
wan(tercd with uncertain steps, som«,tbcs ul) lo tl('ir kn(es, :t ()thcrs up to 
their waists, in ttm water, through whicl llwy flou(lerc(l on wilh the grctl,(,st 
(liflïculty. As they rcachcd the opening in the (tikc ll(; strean 1)ecame 
dccper, tnd fl()wcd out with such a curr(,nt that tlc mon w('rc unablc to 
maintain their footing. The Spni:rds, brcasting thc tlood, for(;e(l thcir way 
through; but many of thc Indians, unblc 1o swing, wcrc t)orne down by the 
waters. Ail the phmder was l(st. TI(, l))w(ter was sl)oiled; the arms and 
clothes of the soldiers were saturat(,(l wit,h the brine, and tle col(1 night 
wind, as it blew over thcm, bcnumbed their wc:ry lit)s till they coul(t sc:rcely 
drag them along. At dawn th(y beheld thc l:tke swarming with canoes full 
of Indians, who had anticit)'tte(1 thcir (lisaster, and who now sdutcd them 
with showers of stones, arrows, and other deadly missiles. Bodics of light 
troops hovering in the distance disquieted thc flanks of thc army in like 
manner. The Spaniards had no dcsire to close with thc encmy. They only 
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wished to regain thcir comfortble qu,rters in Tezcuco, where they arrived on 
the same day, more disconsolae and fatigued thon after many  long mrch 
nd hard-fought battlc. 
Thc close of the expedition, so diffcrent from its brilliant commencement, 
great]y d]sappoint,d CorWs. His numcrical loss had, indeed, not been great, 
but this affair convinced him how much hc had to pprehend from the rcso- 
lution of  people who, with a spirit worthy of thc ancient Hollanders, were 
prepared to bury their country u¢l¢;r watcr rather thon fo submit. Still 
the cnemy ht¢l little cause for congr,tulation; since, independently of thc 
number of sl«in, th«,y had scen one of their most flourishing cities sacked, 
nd in part, .t least, 1,id in ruisone of thosc, too, which in ts public 
works displtycd ttc nc,rest ap],roach to civilisation. Such re the triumphs 
of war! 
The ¢,xpedition f Corte, notwithtmling the diststers which checkered 
it, w:s fav()ura, bl(, {o th¢, Slanish e:tus(,. The f,te of Iztapalapan struck 
a terror t|roughout tl(, valloy. Tl(, eonsequ(,nces were soon apparent in 
the (l(,l)ut:ttiols s('t ly tll(, (lift'(,r(lit i)la('(;s eag('r to offer their submission, 
:n(l, couhl they (lo s() witl s:ti'(ty, ( tlirow off tlw Mexican yoke. But he 
was il o silua, tio to c()tqly wit, l i,h(ir r(,(tu(,st. He now felt, more sensibly 
than ('ver, 111(' ilc()])(,t(,l('y ()f 1,,i, i('ans to his un(lertaking. "I assure 
your niaj(,sy," ho writ('s i hi. l(,tWr to th(, cmperor, "the greatest une,si- 
ness which I f(,l, ai't(,r all ly l:bours :t(l fitigues, is from my inability to 
su(.cour and ,ul)l)ort ()tir b(ti:m fri(,nds, your majesty's loyal vassaIs." Far 
fr()m t:tving a fore(, ('ol})(,t('t te) this, he h,d scarcely enough for his own 
l)rotection. IIis b(tia alli(,. were i (lead]y feud with these places, whose 
inhat)itats ha(! t()o ofWn t'()ugtt un(let tle Aztec banncr not to bave bccn 
(,ngag(,(l il r('l)(at('(l war, with the l)('ol)le beyond the mountains. Cortes set 
birsclf ('arn(,,l]y t() r(,coci]c thes(' diff(rcnces. His arguments finally pre- 
vaile(t, a(| t,l(, l)olitic g(,wr:tl h:t(l h satisfaction to sec the high-spirite(! and 
hosti](, tribcs f()r('g() t]('ir long-c]erishe(l rivalry, and, rcsigning the plcasures 
of rev(,g(, so ,l(,:tr to th( b:trt)ari:, embrace one another as friends and 
cb:ml)ios i a ('(mlon «aus(,. To this wise i)olicy the Spanish commander 
owe(l luiW as lucli ()f his subse(lU(lt successes :s t,o his arms. 
Thus tlw foun(lati()ïs of tlic Mcxictn Empire wcre hourly loosening, as 
the great v:ss,ls aroun(1 the Cal)irai, on whom if most relied, fell off one 
af ter m()thcr froli thoir alh, gialce. The Aztecs, propcrly so called, formed 
but , small part of tlc I)Ol)ulatïon of tlm v:fllcy. This was principally com- 
posed of cogate tribcs, m(,mbers of the sain( , great family of the Nahuatlacs, 
who h:(! corne ul)o the plateau :t ne:rly the s,lne time. They were mutual 
riv,ls, ail(1 were re(luccd one aftcr :lothcr by thc more warlike Mexican, 
wlio l(,l(t th(,m in sul)j¢,«tion, often by open force, always by fear. Fear was 
thc great princiI)le of col(,,sion which bound together the discordant mem- 
bers of the monarchy, and this was now fast dissolving beforc the infiu['nce 
of a power more mighty than that of the Aztec. This, it is true, was not the 
first time that the conquercd mces had attempted to recover their indepen- 
dence ; but all such attempts h,d failcd for want of concert. It was rcserved 
for the eomnanding genius of Cortes to extinguish their old hercditary feuds, 
and, combining their scattcred cnergies, to animate thcm with a common 
principle of action. 
Whilc thcse occurrences wcre passing, Cortes received thc welcome intel- 
ligence that the brigantin('s were compled and waiting to be transported to 
Tezcuco. Ho detaclcd  body for the service, consisting of two hundred S, panish 
foot and fifteen hors«,, which ho pl,ced under the connnand of Sandovai. 
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There were thirtecn vessels in all, of different sizes. They had becn con- 
;tructed under thc direction of the experienced shîpbuilder Martin Lopez, 
ided by three or four Spanish carpenters and the friendly natives, some 
»f whom showed no mean degrec of imitative skill. The brigantines, when 
ompleted, had been fairly tried on the waters of the Zahuapan. They werc 
hen taken to pieces, and as Lopez was impatient of delay, the several parts, 
he timbers, anchors, ironwork, sails, and cordage, were placed on the shoul- 
clers of thc tamanes, and under a numerous inilitary escort were thus far 
advanced on the way to Tezcuco. Sandoval dismisscd a part of the Indian 
convoy as supcrfluous. 
Twenty thousand warriors he retained, dividing them into two cqual 
bodies for the protection of thc tamanes in the centre. His own littlc body 
of Spaniards he distributed in like manner. 
"It was a marvellous thing," cxclaims the conqucror, in his lctters, "that 
fcw bave seen--or even heard of--this transportation of thirtccn wssels of 
war on the shouldcrs of men, for ncarly twcnty lcagucs across thc mountains !" 
It was, indecd, a stupcndous achievemcnt,, and not easily matchc(t in ancient 
or modern story ; one which only a genius like that of Cortes could have devised, 
or a daring spirit like his bave so successfully exccute(t. Littlc did ho fore- 
sec, when he ordercd thc destruction of the. fleet which first brought him to 
thc country, and with his usual forccast commanded the prcservation of the 
ironwork and rigginglittle did ho forcsee thc important uscs for which 
they were to bc reserved. So important, tha.t on thcir prcscrvation may be 
said to have dcpendcd the succcssful issue of his grcat en tcrprise. 
He greetcd his Indian allies with the great(st cordiality, têstifying his 
sense of thêir services by thosc honours and attentions which ho knew would 
be most grateful to thcir ambitious spirits. "We corne," cxclaiê(1 the 
hardy warriors, "to fight undcr your banner; to avenge our common quarrcl, 
or to fall by your side"; and with thcir usual impatience they urged him to 
lead them at once against the cnemy. "Wait," rcplied the general, bluntly, 
"till you are rêsted, and you shall have your hands full." 

CONSPIRACY AGAINST CORTES 

At the very rime when Cortes was occupied with reconnoitring the valley, 
preparatory to his siege of the capital, a busy faction in Castilc ws labouring 
to subvert his authority and defeat his plans of conquest altogether. The 
fame of his brilliant exploits had spread not only through the isles, but to 
Spain and many parts of Europe, wherc a gencral admiration was felt for the 
invincible energy of the man, who with his single arm, as it were, could so 
long maintain a contest with thc powerful Indian empire. The absence 
of the Spanish monarch from his dominions, and the troubles of the country, 
can alone explain the supine indifference shown by the government to the 
prosecution of this great enterprise. To the same causes it may be ascribed 
that no action was had in regard to the suites of Velasquez and Narvaez, 
backed, as they were, by so potent an advocate as Bishop Fonseca, presi- 
dent of the council of the Indies. The reins of government had fallen into 
the hands of Adrian of Utrecht, Charles' preceptor, and afterwards pope 
--a man of learning, and hot without sagacity, but slow and timid in his 
policy, and altogether incapable of that decisive action which suited the bold 
genius of his predecessor, Cardinal Ximenes. 
In the spring of 1521, however, a number of ordinances passed the council 
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of the Indies which threatened an important innovation in the affairs of 
New Spain. It was decreed that the royal audience of Hispaniola should 
abandon thc procecdings already institutcd against Narvaez for his treat- 
ment of the commissioner Ayllon; that that unfortunate commander should 
be releascd from his confinement at Vera Cruz; and that an arbitrator should 
be sent to Mcxico, with authority to investigate the affairs and conduct of 
Cortes, and to tender ample justice to the govemor of Cuba. There werc 
hot wanting pcrsons at court who lookcd with dissatisfaction on these pro- 
ceedings, as an unworthy requital of the services of Cortcs, and who thought 
the prêsent moment, at any rate, not thc most suitable for taking measures 
which might discourage the gcneral, and perhaps render him desperate. 
But. the arrogant retaper of thc bishop of Burgos overrulcd ail objections; 
«n(l the or(li,nces, having been approved by the Regency, were signed by 
llat bo(ly, Al)ril llth, 1521. A person named Tapia, one of the function- 
:ri«;s of th(; audience at Santo Domingo, was sclecte(1 as the new commissioner 
to be (lespatched to Vcr, Cruz. Fortunately circumstances occurred which 
postponed thc execution of the desig for the prcsent, and permitted Cortes 
to go f()rwar(1 unmolest(,,d in his c:treer of conque, st. 
But while thus allowcd to remain, for thc pres(,,nt at ]east, in possession 
of authority, lê was assai]ed by a (lnger nêarer home, which menaccd not 
only his authority, but his life. This was a conspiracy in the army, of a more 
dark and (lagerous character than any hitherto formed there. It was set 
on foot by a comnon sol(lier n,med Antonio Villaf,iîa, a ative of Old Castile, 
()i whom nol,hing is known but his sharc in this transaction. He was one of 
l,le t'ç)o 1) of Narvacz, that leaven of disaffcction which had remaincd with 
th(, army, swelling with discontent on evcry light occasion, and ready at all 
ties to ris( , into mutiny. They had voluntarily continued in the service, 
:tf ter the secession of their conradcs at Tlaxcala; but it was from the same 
mercenary hoI)('s with which they had originally crnbarked in the expedition, 
and in thcse they wcre dcstined still to bc disappointed. They had little 
of the truc spirit of adventurc which distinguished t,he old companions of 
Cortes, and they foun(t the barren laurels of victory but  sorry recompense 
for all their toils and suffering. 
With thcse men wcre joined others, who had causes of personal disgust 
with the general; and othcrs, again, who looked with distrust on the result 
of thc war. The gloomy rate of thcir countrymcn who had fallen into the 
cnemy's han(ls fillcd thcm with dismay. They felt thcmsclves the victims 
of a chimerical spirit in their leader, who with such inadequate means was 
urgig to extremity so ferociotts and formidable a foe; and they shrunk with 
something likc at)prehension from thus pursuing the cnemy into his own 
haunts, where he could gather tenfold encrgy from dcspair. 
Thesc mon would bave willingly abandoned the enterprise and returned 
to Cuba, but how could thcy do it ? Cortcs had control over the whole route 
from the city to thc scacoast, and not a vessel could leavc its ports without 
his warrant. Even if he were put out of the way, there were others, his 
principal officcrs, rcady to step into his place and avenge the death of their 
commander. It was necessary to embrace these also in the scheme of 
destruction; OEnd it was proposcd, therefore, together with Cortes, to assasi- 
nate Sandoval, Olid, Alvarado, and two or three others most devoted fo his 
interests. The conspirators would then raise the cry of liberty, and doubted 
hot that they should bc joined by the greater part of the army, or enough, 
at least, to enablc them to work their own pleasure. They proposed to offer 
the command, on Cortes' death, to Francisco Verdugo, a brother-in-law of 
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elasquez. He was an honourable cavalier, and not privy to their design. 
ut they had little doubt that ho would acquiesce in thc command thus 
a manner forced upon him, and this would securc thcm the protection 
' the governor of Cuba, who, indeed, from his own hatrcd of Cortes, would 
 disposcd to look with a lenient eye on their procecdings. 
The conspirators even went so far as to appoint the subordinate oflïcers, 
a alguacil mayor in place of Sandoval, a quartermaster-general to succecd 
*lid, and some others. The rime fixcd for the execution of thc plot was 
)on aftcr the return of Cortes from his expcdition. A purcel, pretcn(ted 
) have corne by a fresh arrival from Castile, ws to be presented to hin 
hilst st table, and when he was engaged in bretking Ol_>en the letters the 
nspirators werc to fall on him and his oiïîcers and despatch them with 
eir poniards. Such was the iniquitous schcme devise<l for the destructio 
f Cortes and expedition. But , conspiracy, to be successful, especi:fily 
hên numbers are concerned, should allow but little tie to elapse betwecn 
,s conception and its execution. 
On the day previous to that appointed for the per,petration (>f the (lee<l, 
ne of the party, feeling a natural compunction at the commission of the crime, 
cnt to the general's qu:trters an(t solicited a private interview with hin. 
te threw himself at his commander's fcet, and rcv('ale(1 all thc parti<'ulars 
elating to the conspiracy, adding that in Vill:ffaiîa's poss(,ssion 
ould be found containing the namcs of his accompliccs. Cortes, thunl('r- 
truck at the disclosure, lost not a moment in profiting by it. He s<,nt for 
dvarado, Sandoval, and one or two other officers markcd out, 1)y the <.on- 
pirator, and after communicating the fftir to them, wcnt at once with the 
o Villafafia's quarters, attende<t by four alguacils. 
They round him in conference with three or four fri(,n<ls, who w(,re 
astantly taken from the apartment and placed in cuso<ty. Vill:ffafia,, 
onfounded st this sudden apparition of his comman(l(',r, had bare]y 
o snatch a paper containing the signatures of the confe(terates from his 
osom and attcmpt to swallow it. But Cortes arreste<l his :trm and seiz«,(l 
ho paper. As ho glanccd his cyc rapidly over thc fatal list, he was much 
}oved at finding there the names of more than one who ha(t some claire to 
;onsidcration in the army. He tore the scroll in pieces, and or<lered Villa- 
afi fo be taken into custody. He was immêdiatcly tried by a military 
',ourt hastily got together, at which the general himsclf presi<led. Therc 
eems to have been no doubt of the man's guilt. Ho was condemned to 
lcath, and after allowing him rime for confession and absolution, tle 
entence was executed by hanging him from the window of his own 
tuarters. 
Those ignorant of the affair werc astonished st thc spectacle; and the 
-emaining conspirators were filled with consternation when they saw that 
heir plot was detected, and anticipate(1 a similar fate for thenselves. But 
hcy wcre mistaken. Cortes pursued the marrer no further. A littlê 
ion convinced him that to do so would involve him in the most disagrecat)le 
nd even dan;erous perplexities. And howcver much the parties im})li- 
3ated in so fou a deed might deserve death, he could ill afford the loss even 
»f the guilty, with his present limited numbers. Ho resolvcd, therefore, 
o content himself with the punishment of the ringleader. 
He called his troops together and briefly explained to them the nature 
of the crime for which Villafaiîa had suffered. He had ruade no confession, 
he said, and the guilty secret had perished with him. He then expressed his 
sorrow that any should have been found in their ranks capable of so base 
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an act, and stated his own unconsciousness of having wronged any individual 
among them; but if he ha(1 done so, he invitcd thmn frankly to declare it, 
a,s he w«s nost anxious to aflord them ail the redress in his power. But 
there was no one of his audience, whatever might be his gricvances, who care, t 
to enter his complaint at such  moment; least of all wcre the conspirators 
xvilling fo do s(», for they were too happy at having, as they fancied, escaped 
(let, eet, ion, to stand forward now in the ranks of the malcontents. The affair 
passe(l off, therefore, without further consequenccs. The conduct of Cortes 
in this delicte conjuncture shows great coolncss and knowledge of human 
nature, tta(l he suffcred his detection, or even his suspicion, of the guilty 
parties to take air, it would have placed him in hostile relations with then, 
for the rest ,f his life. 
As it was, the guilty sol(liers had suffered too serious apprehcnsions to 
l)lace their lives hastily in  simil,r jeoprdy. They strove, on the contrary, 
I)y Çlenonstrations of ]oyalty anal the assiduous disc}mrgc of their duties, 
l() turn :way suspicion from thense]ves. Cortes, on his part, was careful 
to 1)rcserve his natural demeanour, equally removed from (tistrust an(t 
what was perhaps more diffieultthat studied courl,csy which intimera, tes, 
(luiI,e tts l)lainly, SUSlieion of the party who is the obj(,ct of it. To (to this 
r(,(tuir(,<l o ]ittle a(ldress. Yet he ¢li(1 not forger the past. Cort(,s k(,1)t 
lis t'vt' on all their movements, and took tare to place them in no situation, 
at'ter;a'ards, where they could dt» him in jury. 

LAUNCIIING OF BRIGANTINES 

As was st,ted previously, the brigantines being completed, the canal also, 
after having oceupie¢l eight thousand men for nearly two months, was finished. 
It, was n, work of great labour, for it extended half a league in length, was 
twelve t'e¢'t wide and as many deep. The sides were strengthened by pali- 
sa¢les of wood or solid m,sonry. At intervals, dans anti loeks were eon- 
slrueted, and part of the openig w,s through the hard rock. By this avenue 
he brigantines might now be safoly itrodueed on the lake. 
Cortc, s wns rcsolved that so aspieious an event should be eelebrated with 
due solemnity. On the 28th of April the troops were draw up under arms, 
a¢l the wh¢le population of Tezeueo assembled to witness the eeremony. 
Mnss was performed, and every nan in the army, together with the general, 
eonfesscd an¢l reeeived the s«mrament. Prayers were offer,d up by Father 
()hwlo, and  bmedietion invoked on the little navy, the firstworthy of 
thc mme--cver launehed on Ameriean waters. 
The general's next step was to muster his forces in the great, square of the 
eapit,l. IIe round they «tnount, ed to eighty-seven horse and eîght hundrel 
md eightem foot, of whieh one hundred and eighteen were arquebusiers and 
crossbow-nen, tic had three large field-pieees of iron, 1 fifteen lighter 
gtms or faleonets of brass. The he,'vier eannon had bcen transported from 
Vera Cruz to Tezeueo, a little while before, by the f,'ithful Tlaxelans. He was 
well supplied with shot and balls, wîth about ten hundred weight of powder, 
and fifty thousand eopper-headed arrows, ruade tffter , pat tern furnished by 
him to the natives. The nmnber and appointments of the army mueh 
exeeeded what they had been at any time sinee the flight from Medico, and 
showed the good effeets of the late arrivais from the islands. 
He had already sent to his Indian eonfederates, announeing his purpose 
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of immediately laying siege to Mexico, and called on them fo furnish their 
promised levics within the spacc of ten days ,t, farthcst. The Tlaxcalans 
arrived within the time prcscribcd. They came tifty thoustmd strong, accord- 
ing to Cortcs, making a brilliant show with their military fincry, and marching 
proudly forward under the great national banner, cmbl:zoned with a spread 
eagle, the arms of the republic. With as blithe .'md manly a step as if they 
were gog to the battle-groun(1, they (lefiled througt the gares of the capital, 
making its walls ring with the friendly shouts of "Castile and Tlaxcalal "I 
The siege of Mexi«o wa full of picturesqu( inci(lents, in w]fich tle Spanish 
gênius for fighting brbrians won a gradual succcss on sea nd land. At 
length, after the brigantin('s had gaine(l a, coq)letc victory over a swarm of 
canoes, and (ortes ha(l reduccd thr(,e-fourths of t]e cit, y of Mexico to ashes, 
he forced his wy into the central square. Guatemotzin, utt,enI)ting to escapc 
across the lakc, was taken captive, and brouglt belote Cortes.a 
Cortes came forward with : dignified a(1 stu(lic(1 courtesy to receive hîm. 
Thc Aztcc monarch probd»ly kncw flc pcrson of his coqueror, for he first 
brokc silence by saying, "I hvc donc all that ] couhl to (lefend myself and 
my people. I am now rcduccd to this state. You will (l(,al with me, Malinche, 
as you list." Then, laying 
his hmd on the hilt of a 
ponitr(t stuck in the gcn- 
cral's bclt» ho :d(led, with 
vehcmcnce, " Be ttcr de- 
.. spatch me with this, and rid 
'" me of lire at once." Cortes 
was tille(l with mlmiration 
at the proud bearing of the 
; young barbarian, showing in 
 , ,.  . -  his reverses a spirit worthy 
'  " . : .-  *..-% 
- of an anc]ent Romm. "Fcar 
»/:: z',,««, ç:.  hot, he replie(l, you shall 
: ç:"-.'( ":.-, .-q , [-ç'»"" - be treated wth all ho,our. 
 - You bave <lefended your 
en,c Moo v«, Mxeo epital like  brave wrrior. 
(Aztec Antiqui?y) A Spaniar(l knows how to 
respect valour evcn in an 
enemy." Ho thon i]quircd of him whcre he had left the princess, his wife; and 
being infoed that shc still remained under protection of a Spanish ard 
on board the brigantine, the general sent to ]mve ber cscortc(l to his prcs- 
ence. He invited his royal captNes to partakc of the rcfrcshments which 
thcir emustcd condition rendcred so necessary. Meanwhile the Spanish 
commander ruade his dispositions for the night, ordcring Sandoval to escort the 
prisoners to Cojohuacan, whithcr ho proposcd himsclf immediately fo follow. 
The other captains, Olid and Alvarado, wcre to draw off their forces to their 
respective quarrs. It was impossible for thcm to continue in the capital, 
where the poisonous cffiuvia from the unburied carcasscs loadcd the air with 
infection. A small ard only was stationed to kecp order in the wasted 
suburbs. It was the hour of vespcrs when Gtemotzin surrendercd, and the 
sicge ght be considercd as thon concluded. The evcning set in dark and 
the rain began fo fall beforc thc scvcral parties had evacuated the city. 
During the Mght a trcmendous tempest, such as thc Spaniards had rarely 
witnessed, d such as is o only with thc tropics, burst over the Mexi- 
can vaey. The thder, revcrberatg from the rocky amphitheatre of 
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hills, bellowed over the was of waters, and shook the teocallis and crazy 
lenements of Tenochtitlan--the few that yet survived--to their founda- 
tions. The lightning seemed to cleave asunder the vault of heaven, as its 
vivid flashes wrapped the whole scene in a ghastly glare for a moment, 
to bc again swallowcd up in darkness. The war of elements was in unison 
with the fortunes of the ruined city. It seemcd as if the deities of Anahuac, 
scared i:rom their ancient abodes, were borne along shrieldng and howling 
in the blast, as they abandoned the fallen capital toits fate. 

EVACUATION OF THE CITY 

On the day following the surrendcr Guatemotzin requcsted the Spanish 
commander to allow thc Mcxic:us to leave the city, and to pass unmolested 
into the open country. To this Cortcs re,dily assented, as, indeed, without 
it he could take no s.teps for purifying the capital. He gave his orders accord- 
ingly for the cvacu'ation of the plce, commanding that no on(;, Spaniard 
or confcdertc, should offcr violence to thc Aztecs, or in any way obstruct 
thcir (leparture. The whole number of these is wriously estimated at from 
thirty to sevcnty thousand, bcsides womcn and children, who ha(l survived 
the sword, pestilence, and famine. It is certain tley were thrce (tays in defil- 
ing along thc sever:d causcwys-- mournful train; husban(ls and wives, 
pttrents und children, the sick and the wounded, lcnig on one another 
for support, as they feel)ly tottered along, squalid, and but hall covered with 
rags, tht (tisclose! at cvery step hidcous gashcs, some reccnt]y received, 
others festering from long neglect, and carrying with them an atmosphere 
of contagion. Their wastcd forms and fmine-strickcn faces tol(l the whole 
history of the siege; and as the straggling files gained the. opposite shore 
thcy wcre observe(l to pause from timc to time, as if to tke onc more look 
at the spot so lately crowned by the imperial city once their plcasant home, 
and cn(|eare(1 to thcm by many a glorious recollection. 
On the departurc of the inhabitants, mcasur(s werc immediately taken 
to purify thc place, by means of numcrous rires kept buming day and night, 
cspccially in thc infectcd quarter of Tlalolco, and by collecting the heaps 
of dead which lay mouldcring in the streets and consigning them to the 
earth. Of the whole number who pcrished in the course of the sicge if is 
impossible to form any probable computation. The accounts range widely 
from ont hundred and twenty thousand, the lowest cstimatc, to two hundred 
and forty thousn(1. The number of the Spanirds who fell was compara- 
tivcly small, but th,t of the allies must hve been large, if the historian of 
Tezcuco is correct in asserting that thîrty thousand perished of his own 
countrymen alone. That the number of those destroyed within the city 
was immense c,nnot be doubted, when we considcr that, besides its own 
redundant population, it was thronged with that of the neighbouring towns, 
who, distrusting their strength to resist the enemy, sought protection within 
its walls. 
The booty found there--that is, the treasures of gold and jewcls, the only 
booty of much value in the eyes of the Spaniards--fell far below their expec- 
tations. It did not exceed, according to the general's statement, a hundred 
and thirty thousand castellanos of gold, including the sovereign's share, 
which, indeed, taking into accourir many articles of curious and costly work- 
manship, voluntarily relinquished by the army, greatly cxceeded his legiti- 
ma.t, fifth. Yet the Aztecs must have been in possession of a much larger 
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treasure, if it were only the wrêck of that recovered from the Spaniards on 
the night of the memorable tlight from Mexico. Some of the spoil may 
have been sent w:y from the capital, some spent in preparations for defence, 
and more of it buried in tle earth or sunk in the wter of the lake. Their 
menaces were hot without a m(,.aning. They tmd, at least, the satisfaction 
of disappointing the avarice of their enemies. 
Cortes haut o further occasion for the prescnee of his Indian allies. He 
assembled the. ehiefs of the different squadrons, thanked them for their ser- 
vices, notieed their valour in flattering tcrms, and, after distributing presents 
mn(,g ttm, with th(' assurance that his toaster, the emperor, would reeom- 
l.,, thé'if fiMity yet more largely, dismissel tlmm to their own home, s. 
Tl,ey carriç,l off a liberal stare of the spoils of whiel they had plundered 
tte dwellings--not o1' a kiml to excite the eupi(lity of tl(' Spaniardsand 
returned in triun@---s,'hort-sig.lte, l triumph !.'t the sueeess of their ex- 
pedition .'md the downfall of tte Aztec dymsty. 

ïPItESC()'['T ON 'PltE FAIL OF THE AZTEC 

Thus, after a siegc ()f nettrly thr('e mot, hs' turation, unnmtched in history 
for tle eonstaney tçl courage of t|¢' 1)esi(gl, s¢,hlo surpassed for the sever- 
ity ()f its ,utÏ('rintzs, f(,ll t|e renown(,(l Cal,ital of tle, Aztecs. Unmatche(t, 
it may t»e truly sti(l, for consttmey m(l courage, when we recolleet that thc 
loor of cal ,i tulation on tte nost l>noura}>le ('nns was left olen to them 
throughout tle whole blocku|c, a{t that» sternly re,jccting every proposal 
of tlwir eneny, they, to .' ,an, l)ret'erred to <tic rather tlmn surrcmler. More 
tlan tllree eeturi<,.s ha<l clapsel sinee th(, Aztees, a poor and wan<lering tribe 
t'rom the f«tr nortl,west, lml eone on the plah'au. Therc they built tteir 
miserable e<>ll<cti<> <>f tuts <>n the s]_>ot.as tradition tells us--preseril»,d 
by th« oracle. Th<,ir eomluests , al, first confine<t to their immeli,'tte neigt- 
bourhood, gm<lually e<>v<,red thc valley, then, erossing the nmmtains, swept 
over t}e broml extent of tte tabl(,-land, descemed its preeipitous siçh's, 
and mlled {>lwards to Ihe Mexicain gulf and tle distant confines of Central 
Ameriea. Their wret»he<! ealital , meanwhile, k<,eping I)aee with the elarge- 
ment of terrih>ry, had grown into a tlouris|fing eity filled with buildings, 
monuments «>f art,, amt a numerous population, tlmt gave it the first tank 
anong the eapitals of the western worl<t. At this erisis came over another 
rae(, fron the remol,e East, strangcrs like themselves, whosc eoming had also 
been predieted by tlm oracle, an<l, appearing on the plateau, assailed them 
in the very zenitt of their l>ros];erity, an<l blotted them out from the mal» 
of nations for¢,v(,r ! The whole story has the air of fable rather than of his- 
tory--a legen<t of romanee--a talc of the genii. 
Yet we emmot regret the fall of an en,pire whieh did so little to promote 
the hâpt>iness of its subjeets or the real interests of humanity. Notwith- 
standing the lustre thrown over its latter days by the glorious defenee of its 
eapit.'l, by the mil<t munificence of Montezuma, by the <htuntless heroism of 
Guatemotzin, the Aztees were en]»tatieally a tierce and brutal race, little 
ealeulated, in their best aspects, to excite out sympathy and regard. Their 
civilisation, sueh as it was, was hot their own, but refleeted, perhaps imper- 
feetly, from a race whom they had sueeeeded in the land. It was, in respect 
to the Aztees, a generous graft on a vieious stock, and eould have brought 
no fruit to perfection. They ruled over their wide domains with a sword 
instead of a sceptre. They did nothing to ameliorate the condition, or in 
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any way promote thc progress, of their vassals. Their vassals were serfs, 
used only to ministcr to thcir plcasure, held in awe by armed gurrisons, 
ground to the dust by imposts in pcace, by military conscriptions in war. 
They did hot, like the Romans, whon they rcsemblcd in thc nature of thcir 
conqucsts, cxtend thc rights of citizcnship to thc conqucred. Thcy did hot 
amalgamatc thcm into one great nation, with common rights und intcrests. 
Thcy held thcm as alicns--cven those who in the vMley werc gathcred round 
th(, very walls of thc capital. Thc Aztec nctrol)olis , the hcart of thc monarchy, 
lad hot a syrnpathy, hot a pulsation, in common with the rcst of thc body 
politic. It was a stranger in its own la(t. 
The Aztecs not only did hot, açlwuc(, th(, condition of their vassals, but, 
morally spcaking, tlcy did nuch to (l('gra(lc it. How cm , nation whcre 
human sacrifices prcwdl, an(l csI)ccially wl(,n combiwd with cannibalism, 
furthor ttm march of civilisation ? tlow can the int(;rests of humanity be 
consultc(l wherc mtu is lev('lled fo t,lc tank of th(' brut('s that perish ? The 
influence of the Aztccs itro(|ucc(t tt('ir gloomy superstition into lm(|s belote 
unacquaite(l xvith it, or wtwre, t le,st, it was hot establish(,(l in any great 
strength. The cxanple of tlw capital was eontagious. As the la,tter inereased 
in opulence, the r«digious eelebrations w(,re «onluet,('(t with still more terrible 
magnifieece, in the saine mmwr as the gl:(li:tt«)rial shows (_)f the Romans 
inere:sed in pomp with the inereasing sl)len(lour of tle capital. Men beeame 
familiar with seenes ()f horror and the most l():I,hso(, al)()nfin'ations. Women 
and children--the whole nttionbecame familiar witt and assisWd at th('m. 
The heart was l:mlenc(l, tte nmnners were ma(te f(,ro«ious, the fecblc light 
of civilisation, transfi,ted from a mil(let race, was growing fainter and ïainter, 
as thousan(ls and thousands of miseral)le vieibs thr()ughout the empire 
were yearly fatten(,(l in its cages, saeriIiee(l on its altars, (tresse(l and served 
at its bmquets. The whol(' lan(l was eonverl(,l into  vast human shambles. 
The crut)ire of the Azt(,cs di(t ot fall belote its time. 
Whet,her these un!):trall('l((l outra,ges furnish a suffieient plea to the Span- 
iards for their invasion, whei,her we af(, eotent fo fin(1 a warrant for it in 
thc naturel rights and denan(ls of civilisation, or, on the one or the other 
of wlfieh grounds t]e eonquests by most Christian atios in the East 
aid t, he West h:tve been (lefen(l((l, if, is unnecessary to (liscuss. It is more 
nmt('rial to inquire wh('ther, assuming thc riglt, thc conquest of Mcxieo 
was eon(lueted with a propcr regard to ttc el:tims of humanity. And here 
we must a(lmit tlmt, wil,l :dl alh)wanee ï()r the feroeity of the agc and thc 
laxity of its prineipl(s, thcre are l)assages whieh cvery Sl):miar(l wlo eherishcs 
the faine of Iris eountrym('n would be glad to see exl)ungc(l fran their hist.ory ; 
passag('s hot to b(' vi(lic:i,('cl on the score of s(,lf-dcf(,nc(,, «)r of n(,c(,ssity 
of any kind, and which nust forever leave a (lark spot on the anals of 
conquest. And yet, tnk(,n as a w]ole, tire ivasion, up to the captur(, of 
the c:pit,:d, was conlucl,ed on principlcs l(:ss rew)lting t() humanity than 
most, perhaps than my, of the other conquests of the Cast, ilian crown i 
New World. 
Whatcver may be thought of the conquest in a moral view, r(;gardc(t as a 
military achievement it must fill us with astonishment. That a ha,ndful of 
adventurers, indiffercnt,ly armed and equipped, should bave landed on the 
shores of a powerful empire inhabited by a tierce and warlike race, and, in 
defiance of the reiterated prohibitions of its sovereign, bave foreed their 
way into the interior; th:t thcy should havc donc, this without knowlcdge 
of the language or of the land, without chart or compass to guide them, with- 
out any idea of the difficulties thcy wcre to encountcr, totally uncertain 
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whether the next step might bring them on a hostile nation or on a desert, 
feeling their way along in the dark, as it were; that, though nearly over- 
whelmed by their first encounter with the inhabitants, they should have 
still pressed on te the capital of the empire, and, having reached it, thrown 
themselves unhesitatingly into the midst of their enemies; that, se far from 
being dauntcd by the extraordinary spectacle there exhibited of power and 
civilisation, they should havc been but the more confirmed in their original 
design; that thcy should havc seized the monarch, havc executed his nin- 
istcrs bcfore the cyes of his subjects, and, whcn drivcn forth with ruin frein 
thc g:tt(;s, bave g,thered thcir scttere, d wrcck togeth(;r, and ,ftcr a system 
of operations, 1)ursued with consumnmte policy and (taring, havc succcedcd 
in ovcrturning the capital and establishing their sway over the country-- 
that ,ll this should h,'ve been se effccted by a mere hn(lful of indigent a(lven- 
turcr, is  fact littlc short of the miraculous, too startling for thc probbilitics 
(lcm:m(h(l by fiction, and witlout a parallel in the pges of history. 
Yet this ust net be un(terstoo(t too literally; for it woul(1 be un]ust te 
t,le Aztccs thcmsclvcs, at lc,st te their milîtary prowcss, te regar(l thc con- 
(tuest as (lirectly achievcd by the Spaniards alone. This would in(lce(! be 
te rm the 1,tter with thc ch«rmed shield of Ruggiero nd the mtic ltnce 
of Astolfo, overturning its hundreds t a touch. Ttm Indian el)ire wzts 
in  manncr conqucred by Indians. Tho firsl terrible encounter of the S1)an- 
iar(ls witl thc Tlaxcalans, which ha(l nearly provcd thcir ruin, did in fact 
insure their success. It secured te then a strong native support on which 
te retrcitt in the heur of trouble, and round which they eould rally tlw kindred 
rates of the ln(l for ono gre8t and overwhelning assault. The Azl(;e o- 
archy fell by thc tmnds of its own subjects, undcr thc directi()n of Eurol)c:zn 
s,gacity and science. Had it becn unitcd, it might have biddcn defi:mcc te 
the invadcrs. As it was, the capital was dissevcre(l frein the re, st of thc coun- 
try, and the bolt, whieh might have pssed off comparatively harmlcss htd 
thc eln]irc, becn cemented by a common prilmiple of loy,lty and patri«»tism, 
new foun(l its wy into every crack and crcvicc of the ill-c()pactcd fabric, 
and buried it in its own ruins. Its fate may serve, as tt striking l)roof tlmt 
a govcrmncnt which does net rest on the symltthics of its subj(,cts cnnot 
long abidc; th,t human institutions when net connectc(l with hmnan l)ros- 
perity and progress must fall--if net belote tlw. increasing light of civilisation, 
by thc hand of violence; by violence frein withi if net from without. And 
who shall lainent their rail ? [ 

MEXICO AFTFR THE CONQUEST 

The accounts of Certes' victories and conquests which were sent te Spain 
filled his countrymcn with admiration, and cxcited the highcst expectations 
with thc peoplc and thc govcrnment. Chrle,s V, who had succcedcd te thc 
throne, appointcd Certes captain-gencml of New Spain; and cvcn beforc ho 
had received any legal sanctio,, he, a,ssumed the power of govcmor, and 
dopted measures te securc the vast country he had conquered te his sover- 
eign as a colony of Spain. He determined te rebuild thc capital, and ther(, 
te establish the seat of his government, and on an extended plan laid thc 
foundations of the most magnificent city in the New World. 
The Mexicans, conquered and degraded as they werc, did net quictly 
submit te their new masters; but aroused by oppression or despair, they 
often, with more courage than discretion, rushed te arms, and were net only 
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defeatc, d in cvery contest, but thc Spaniards, regarding, these attempts fo 
regain their liberty as rebellion against their lawful soveregn, put the caciques 
and nobles who fell into their hands to death, and reduced the common 
people to the most humiliating and dcgrading servitude. The massacres 
and cruel tics of the Spaniards are ahnost incredible. "In almost every dis- 
trict of the Mcxican Empire," says RoDertson, d "the progress of the Spanish 
arms is marked with blood. In thc country of Panuco, sixty caciques or 
leaders and four hundred nobles wcre burned at one time; and, to complote 
the horror of the sccnc, the children and relations of thc wretched victims 
were asscmblcd and compelled to be Sl)ectators of their dying agonies." 
This snguinary scorie was succccdcd by anothcr, if possible still more revolting 
and horrible to the natives. On suspicion, or pretcncc, that Guatcmotzin 
had conspircd against the Spanish authority and cxcited his former subjccts 
to tkc up arms, the unhappy monarch, with thc caciques of Tczcuco and 
Tacuba, the two most distiguishcd pcrsonge, s in the empire, without cven 
the formality of a trial, wcre brought to a public and ignominious cxecution, 
and h:mgcd on a gibbet in thc prcsencc of thcir countrymcn, who witnesscd 
thc sccne, with i(lcscribblc horror, as the, y hd long bccn accustomed to 
reverence thcir sovereign with hom:ge and ,we. 
For all lis toils and sufferlngs, his splen(lid aehievements, his extensive 
eonquests, an(l all the eruelties and erimes he eommitted for his sovereign, 
Cortes reeeived the rew',rd whieh usually attends thoso who perform grcat 
services for their country: he was envied, ealunmiated, suspeeted, reealled, 
deprived of his autlority and of all benefit from his exertions, cxeept the 
glory of being l,he eonqu(,,r()r (f M(,,xico :m(l the oppressor and dcstroyer of a 
grcat and once prost)erous and happy nation.c 



CHAPTI,;I:, II 

THE (?ONQt!EST ()F PERU 

OF tlP llUIIIOFOUS nations wticl oc(.upied the grc,'rt Aneric,n coltinent 
ai, the rime of it, s tiscovery by lhe Europeans, 1,he lwo nost, atlvm«e(l i 
power an(l refinement were un(loubte(tly thosc of Mexieo m(l Peru. But» 
though resembling one aothcr in extent of civilisation, they (liIÏere(l wi(lely 
as to lhe nature of il,; aml lhe 1)hilosoplical stu(lent, of lis si»voies may 
at, ural euriosily 1o lrce the difl'erent, steps l»y which these lwo halions s/row, 
lo emerge from tle st,Iii(, of bart)arisn, an(l place thenselves on a higher 1)oi 
in the seale of humanity. 
The empire of Peru, at, the perio(l of the Spmish invasion, sIret('he(l 
l,he Pu',ifie from about, 1,he seeon(t degree norl,h fo the thirty-sevelh 
of s()ul,h latitu(le; a lie, also, whicl (les«rit)es the west, en bom(ltries ()f the 
molern repul»lies of Eeumlor, Peru, B()livia, ml Clili. Its bremlt, h eannot, 
so easily be (letermined; for, though bom(le(l everywhere by the 
o the west, /,owar(ls the east, it sprea(t out,, in many parts, eosi(lenbly 
beyond /,he nout:tis, to t, he confies of barbarous si,ai,es, whose 
posil,i(m is unletermine(t, or whose nanes are ('ffa('c(l from the map of history. 
Il, is eer/,ain, however, tha,t its brea(lth was altogether disproportioIe(1 ,o its 
lenggh. 
By a u(licious syst, em of canals and subterraneous aqueduet, s, the waste 
places on t, he toast were refresle(l by «opious st, rems, t, haI, elothed/,hem in 
fert, ilil, y and beauty. Terraces were raise(l upon the steep sides of the (:or- 
dillera; an(l, as the (lifferent elevations had t, he ettect of difference of lal,ilu(le, 
they cxhibited in regular gradation every variety of vegetable form, from 
stimulat, e(1 growth of Ihe tropies, to the temperate pro(tuets of a orthern 
elime; while floeks of llamas- the Peruvian sheep  wandered wil, h l,teir 
shepherds over the broad, snow-eovere(l wasI,es on the erests of the sierra, 
which rose beyon(1 I,he limits of eultivation. An indtrious populalion settle(1 
along t,hc lof/,y regions of t, he plateaus, and towns and hamlets, clusI, eri,g 
alnitst orehards an(1 wide-spr(,:uling gardens, seemed suspen(le(1 in the air 
far above the ordinary elevation of the elouds. 
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On Lake Titieaea extensive ruins exist at the present day, whieh the 
Peruvins themselves aeknowledge to be of older dte thon the pretended 
advent of thê incs, nd to hve furnished them with the models of their 
architecture. The date of their ppemnee, indeed, is manifestly irreconcil- 
able with their subsequent history. No aecount assigns to the inea dynasty 
more than thirteen princes beforê the eonquest. But this number is alto- 
gether too small to have spread over four hundred yers, and would not earry 
bck thê foundtions of tte monarchy, on any probable eomputation, beyond 
two centuries and  hMf  an ntiquity not incredible in itself, and which, it 
may be remarked, does not precede by more than hlf  century the alleged 
foundation of the Cal)ital of Mexico. The fiction of Manco Capac and his 
sister-wifê ws dêvised, no doubt, at a later period, to gratify the vanity of 
thê Peruvian monorails, and to give additional sanction to their authority by 
deriving it from a celestial origin. 
We may rc:sonably conclu(l ]mt here existed in the country a race 
advanced in civilisation bcf<re the lime of the incas; and, in conformity with 
early ,very tradilion, we may <lerive ]his race, ïrom the neightmurhood of 
Lake Titicaea; a con<'lusion strongly confirme<! by the imposing ar«hiteetura,1 
reains which still en<lute, after the lapse, of so many years, on its bordcrs. 
Who tlis race were, an<l whence they canne, may affor<l a tenpt, ing tl;me for 
inquiry t.o the specul,'give ani<luarian. Bul it is a land of darkness that lies 
far beyol the <lomain of history. 

EMt'IRE OF THE INCAS 

Tte saine mists that hang round the origi of the incas continue to settle. 
on their subse<lUent anals; a<l, so imperfcc, t were the records employed by 
the Peruvians, anal s <'ofuse<l an¢l eontra<lietory their traditions, that thc 
historian finals no firm footing on which to stand till within a eentury of the 
Spanish c>nquest. At first, the progress of the Peruvians seems to have been 
slç>w, an<t alnost imperceptil>le. By tlwir wise and temperaçe policy, they 
gra<lually w<>n over tlc neighbouring tril»es to thcir dominion, as thesê latter 
lecame norc md uore eonvhcel of the benefits of a just anti well regulate¢l 
governnet. 
As thcy grew sronger, they were enablel to rely more <lirectly on force; 
lml,, still atvancing unler cover of çhe saine becti<'ent prctexts employed by 
lheir l>relecessors, thcy proclailne<l peace ami civilisation at the point of thc 
swor<l. The rte aions of the country, wilhout any principle of eohesion 
',v>g thenselves, fell one after m<>her before the vietorious arm of the 
icas. Yct it, was hot till the nfidlle of tle fifteenth eentury that the famous 
Topa Inca Yupanqui, grm<tfather of the monarch who oeeupied the throne 
,l, the coming of the Spaniar(ls, led his armies aeross the terrible <tesert of 
Atacama, ant, penetrating to the southern region of Chili, fixed the perma- 
nent boundary of his dominions at the river Maule. His son, Huayna Capac, 
possesse<l <>f anbition an<l military talent fully equal to his father's, narehel 
almg thc Contillera towar<Is the north, an<t, pushing his eonquests aeross the 
equator, a.hlel the powcrful kingtom of Quito to the empire of Peru. 
The aneient eity of Cuzeo, meanwhile, had been gradually advaneing in 
wealth and population, till it had beeome the worthy metropolis of a great and 
flourishing monarehy. 
Towards the north, on the sierra or rugged eminence already notieed, rose 
a strong fortress, the remains of whieh at the present day, by their vast size 
excite the admiratio of the traveller. 
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The nobility of Pem consisted of two orders, the first and by far the most 
important of which was that of the incas, who, boasting a common descent 
with their sovereign, lived, as it were, in the reflected light of his glory. As 
the Peruvian monarchs availed themselves of the right ofpolygamy to a very 
liberal extent, leaving behind them families of one or even two hundred 
children, the nobles of the blood royal, though comprehending only their 
descendants in the male line, came in the course of years to be very numerous. 
The other order of nobility was the curacas, the caciques of the conquered 
nations, or their descendants. They were usually continued by the govern- 
ment in their places, though they were required to visit the cai)ital occasion- 
ally, and to allow tleir sons to be educated there as the pledges of their loyalty. 
It was the inca nobility, indeed, who constiute(l the real slregth of the 
Peruvian monarchy. At, tched to their prince 1)y t i(,s of cos:mguinity, they 
had (;ommon sympa thies an(l, to a considerabl(, ext('nt, c()mt()n iter('sts witl 
him. Distinguishe(l by a peculiar (lress and iMgfia, as well as by 
and blood, from the re, st of thc community, tl(,y wer(' nev(,r conïoundcd with 
the other tribcs and ations who were incorl)ont(,d into the great P(,ruvian 
monarchy. Aftx,r the lai)se of centuries, they still rci,ai(,d th(,ir indivi(tualiy 
as a peculiar people. Thcy w(,rc to thc conqu(,r(,(l rac(,s of the coutry wlt 
ttm' Romans were to th(, barbarous hor(les of tte empire, or t](, No':ts to 
the ancicnt inhabitants of thc British Islcs. Clustering aroun(l 
they formed an invincible phahmx, to slfiehl it alike from s(,('ret consl)ira«y 
and open insurrections. Though living chi(,tty in tIw «:tl)i:tl, tt(,y were also 
distributcd tlroughout the country in all its high stations an(l slrong 
posts, thus cstablishing lines of communication with the court, which 
the sovcreign to act simultaneously and with cffe('t o the ost, (tistant 
quarters of his empire. Thcy posscsscd, moreovcr, an intelh,ctutfl l)r('-enin('nce 
which, no lcss than thpir station, gave them authority with the l)Col)h,. 
it may bc said fo htve bccn the principal foun(tatio of their :tut, hority. 
crania of the inca race show a decidc(t superiority over the other rates of tle 
land in intcllectual power; and it cannot be dcnied th:tt it w:s the fount, ain 
of that peculiar civilisation and social t)()lity, which raiscd the Pcruvia Ol- 
archy above cvery other state in. South Amcrica. Whe||ce this 
rince came, and whtt w:s ils ctrly history, are am()ng thos(; myst(,rics 
hmct us so frequently in the annals of the New Worl(I, and whîch timc and thc 
antiquary havc as yet donc little to cxi)lain.b 

:EARLY ItISTORY OF ECUADOR 

Whether all the tribes who pop,latcd this country werc of the saine race 
is unknown, also what kings and what number of them reigned over the land; 
mention only is ruade of Quitu, the last king, more powerful than his predc- 
cessors, who appears to havc given his name to this kingdom si tuatcd in the 
centre of more than fifty provinces, largcr or lcsscr states, ncarly all inde- 
pendent. 
This was their condition for some centuries, when a strange tribe callcd the 
Cara tribe, whose king was named Shyri Caran (lord or king of tlc C,'ras,, 
came up from the shores of the Pacifie Ocean (thcir country) by thc vallcy of 
the river Esmeraldas, and took possession of the kingdom of Quito, about thc 
year 280 of the Christian era. In the three hundred and twcnty ycars pre- 
ceding the year 1300, elcven shyris succeeded one another as kings of the land. 
Three other shyris reigned over the land until 1-150, and extended the 
dominion of their ancestors eithcr by conquest or alli:mcc. Thc f:tme of this 
H. W.--'OL. XXIII. 2M 
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ountry excited the envy of the incas of Pem, and Tupac Yupanqui, then the 
eigning inca, ruade several conquests in the kingdom of Quito and advanced 
s far as Mocha in 1460, where his progress was checked by the stubbom 
esistance of this province. Hualcopo Duchisela, the fourteenth shyri, was 
eigning ai the period. 
Hualcopo's son Cacha, the fifteenth shyri, ascended the throne, and 
egained the province of Puruhu (Chimborazo), which as we have said had 
,een usurped by tire eonqueror Tupac Yupanqui; but that of Cacha remaincd 
re(ter the dominion of the incas. Upon the death of his father Tupac Yupan- 
lui, the inca Huinacapac, called the Great or the Conqueror, ascendcd the 
hrone, raised an army, and in 1475 set his troops of Cuzco in movement, to 
ndertake the conqucst of the king(tom of Quito. He personally conducted 
,he nmrch, and aft(;r partial victories and advantages, by which he became 
n..stcr of nearly the wtole kingdom, he completcd his conquest of it by the 
.(;lebratcd battle of Hatuntaqui in which Ccha, tlm fiftcenth shyri, was 
illed. Huainactpc bolievêd that this victory would leave hil in pcaceful 
»oss(;ssion of the king(lom, and observcd with surprise that thê nobles and 
,he army procl:imed Ptcha, legitim:te dught(,r of Cach, queen. Fore- 
;eeing that this proc]mation would lcd to fresh annoyanccs and difficu]tiês, 
e tdopted the me.asure of marrying Pach, thc lawful shyri, which enabled 
in to legally dd to the crown the cmer:tld, emblcm of the kings of Quito. 
fJu:incapac never returned to the capital of Cuzco, but nmde. Quito his 
 esidence, and governed the whole empire for thirtyight ycars. This was 
he most brilli:tnt and flourishing period in the history of the kingdom of 
uito. 
By his wife iachi, Huainacapac had a son, the beloved Atahualpa, another 
son tmving previously been born to him in Cuzco, fruit of his first mar- 
ciage with Rava Ocllo. ttuainacapac died in 1525, after residing thirty-cight 
ye:rs in Quito, and lcft th( kingdom divided between his two sons. 
The inca Hutscar came into the empire of Cuzco, such a.s it was when 
,ovcrned by his patcrn:fl ancestors, an(t the shyri Atahualpa inherited the 
kingd()m of Quito, as possessed by his maternal ancestors.c It was about this 
time that the Spaniards arrived in Peru, and, as the history of thc Spanish 
c)nqucst f that country is closely connected with that of Quito, thc two may 
bc considcred together. 

EARLY HISTORY OF CHILI 

The story o the Spanish conquest of Peru includes also that of Chili.a 
Before the arri al of the _Spaniards in Chili, the country was inhabited by the 
Moluches, or warriors; though speaking the same tongue, they were divided 
into different groups. The Huilliches inhabited the country now comprised 
between Chiloé. and Valdivia. The Pehuenches lived more to the north, reach- 
ing as far as the Moulc or Napel. The Pehuenches were the strongest and 
most numerous, and among them werc the warlike Aucas or Araucanos. This 
celebrad tribe evcntually gave its naine to all the ntive inhabitants to the 
south of Biobio, divided into four groups or butalmapus. The name pehuenches 
still exists, and is principally applied to those inhabiting the eastern skirts and 
valleys of the Andes to the north. Each group was formed of various tribes, 
and each tribe of different families united by common interests. Each tribe 
obeyed an ulmen or chief warrior, whom the Spaniards called a cacique. Occa- 
sionally in times of war several tribes formed an alliance, and then they recog- 
nised the supreme authority of a chief called a toqui. 
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More than half a century before thc Spniar(ls arrive(| for the first rime in 
Chili the country had been invaded by the army of the inc Yupanqui. The 
invaders entered by Tucumn, and subjected all the territory between 
Copiapo and the Mule, but te thc south of this river they met with stout 
resistance from the valiant Promaucaes and Araucai,ns. After tierce fight- 
ing the Peruvians were eompelled te retreat te the north of the Maule or 
Rapel and Caehapoal, where they defen(tel themselves with extensive forti- 
fications. The northern territory, convertcd into , trilutary state of the 
ineas, greatly benefited by the Pcruvians' a(lvancel ('ivilis,tion. Thcir gov- 
crnment was mild and patcrnal, they p«,rfe('t',l agriculture and different 
industries, and madc eanals for irrigation, ant a, lso brilges cm(1 roals. When 
the Spaniards arrived prepare(t for eonquest, lhe Inlians of the north and 
centre of Chili had alrealy acquired habits of Ieice anal libour.d 

EXPEDITION OF I'IZAIltIO 

The suceess of Certes, and other Spa, nish a(lveturers in An(,riea, stimu- 
late(t the ambition of their countrym(,, an(t gave a(l(liti()al inl)ulse te tle 
spirit of enterprise and discovery, whieh was t,l,(, prewtiling passio ()f the (tay. 
The discoveries and eon(luests whi(th ha(t 1)e( ma(te, 
ha(t becn established, s(,rve(l both as incctives an(l t':t«iliti(,s ,o new :m(11)old(,r 
enterprises. The settlemmt at Pananb on tl( western ('()ast of tl¢* islhmus 
of Darien, greatly f:milit, ated the plms of mlv,ntur('rs i tha,t 
l»eeame, in seine measure, t, he parent of lnost of the early s¢'ttlements on the 
toast of the Southern Oeean. 
Soon after the conquest of Mexieo, al)out tlw year 1524, lliree olscure 
individuals, residing at Panama, forniel a 1)lm for lis('overing anal conqu¢,ring 
the rieh countries te the e:st,ward of t,ha, t, c(loy, whicl ll:ul log attraeted the 
attention of tulventurers. These individuals were Fraeisco Pizarro, the nat- 
ural son of a Spanish gctleman, a soldi(,r, :tl on(, of the ¢,:trly mlventurers te 
the New World; Dit,go de Almagro, crise  sollier, anl whose origin was 
equally humble with tiret of his associate, on« l,ing :t b:tsarl and the oIher 
foundling; and Hermalo Luque, an ecclsitsti(', who was ('lllloye(l in the 
double eapacity of priest and scho«haster ai, Puama. TI¢, last, l»y some 
means net known, had acquired eonsileral»l w,:lll, lmt lis wo associates 
possessed but little; each, however, was o (,mt)ark lis whol¢, fortue in 
enterprise, together with all his hot»(s. The contratS, l(,twe¢, tt¢,m was 
solemnised by religious sanctions, Mtl«n@ its o]»jeeI, ws mt)ie and mmter. 
With all their united means al exertions tl(,y were eab]el mly te fit out 
one small vessel, with one hundred ant twelve me, n, Pelnrias [Pedro Atlas 
le Avila], the governor of Pnamtb htvig first mltorisel the expe¢lition. 
This was eoanled by Pizrro, ml afl,,rward Altgro sil¢,(l witti seventy 
men more as a re-inforcement. Su«h were t]e lnen, 1(1 Sl{'li the netns, 
by whieh one of the most extensive emt)ires on the glol»e was te be eonquered 
an empe wherc civilisation and the arts hml meule great ]»rogress, and 
whose government was net only et, ablished on livine authority, but its 
sovereign elaimed relationship with the gods, and was venerated by his sub- 
jeets aeeordingly. 
Their first expedition was productive of little more advantage than the 
diseovery of the opulent country of whieh they were i pursuit, whose existence 
had beeome a marrer of doubt, in effnsequenee of the failure of several attempts 
at diseovery. After having touehed at various places, and suffered ineredible 
hardships, they deovered the eoast of Chili, and lanlcd at Taealnez, where 
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they beheld with pleasure a fertile and inviting country, very different from 
any they had discovercd in thc Southern Ocean. The country was cultivated, 
and the nativcs were elad in garments of white cotton stuffs, and adorned with 
trinkets of gohl an(1 silvcr. Although delighted with these appearances, the 
adventurers (li(1 hot presunm 1,() inv:t(le so populous a country with a handful 
of men, worn out with lmrlships and wasted by disease. They stopped at the 
island of Gallo, al Alnagro returne(l to Panama to obtain re-inforeements, 
leaving Pizm'ro with part of ttu, 
Pedro i los llios, havig stwc'e(t(,l Pelrarias as governor of the eolony, 
anal a,llm'henting that, tlw sct, tl'met of Panama would be weakened, and 
even exposel, t»y sonling off mlvenlurers in a distant and uneertain enter- 
prise, he prohibilel Ahmgro from raisig nmre reeruits, an¢l despatehe{t 
vessel , l»ring lmek Pizarro al his foll»wers, who were left behind. en 
lhe vessel arrivel, Pizarro, iflexilly bent on his purposes, peremptorily 
refusel to obey .h, rlers t' ttw gov,rnor, anal used every persuasion to 
inluee his n('n 1( r(,imil with lilii. He lrew a lile on the sand with his 
sworl, atl ifformel his t'tllwers 1,hal, Lhose who wished Lo abandon their 
l¢,aler m(l ,ho gloI'itts vntcrl»riso , woull pass over" thirteen only remained to 
slare the t'orlune of llwit" eonmanler. This small anti (tamtless band 
rm()ve(l to tt, isl:mt (f G(rg(ma, as t»(,ig a nmre safe situttion, where they 
rmnaine(l t')r or(, liban rive n)lhs, eostatly t,orture(1 with hopes and feam, 
ml sutÏering(,verytting, sl(rt of te:tth, fron an unlwalthy elimate and the 
want of provisios. A1 l(,ngll a w,ssel arrivel frotn the governor, to eonvey 
lhe fo l'a::t, whMt o«(.:tsione(l su«h excessive joy, sueh a sudden transi- 
lion ()f f(,(,lig, l h:t nol (ly tis followers, but tlm erew of the vessel, agreed to 
h)llow Piz:trro, al, islt'al of r('tumig to Pa:tma, they bore away to the 
soutteast, :ml l:ul tlte go(l fortme t()(tiscovor l,h(, e(:tst, of Peru. 
Al'ter touching nl, sev,r:l 1)l:tees, tl(,y lad('d «tt Tunbez, situated al»out 
lhree &,gr,(,s s¢)ull ¢t" lle c(tualorial line; hem was a magnifieent lemple, and 
n p:daee of tl' icas, r sow,reigns (t' lh(, oral)ire. Tte fertility of the country, 
th( inl)roveets, civilis:ti(m, and xv('«tltl of the inhat)ians, was now, for 
tle first li', ftlly ufol(le(l to l, he vi(,w of tte Sp:miards; the rieh stuffs, in 
whi«l l:ny of tle inhabiltmts w(,re elnd, tle ornanents of gold and silver 
whieh n(lorned tteir lers(s, :tn¢! lhe more n:ssy ad splendid ornaments of 
the preeious met:ils whieh em'i('l,(l tlt,ir tonlles , and even the eommon 
ut, ensils, ('nIOsç'd of gohl and silver, :tttraeted their enraptured vision, eon- 
vineed tho ttmt lheir t'(m(l(,st (h'eams were realise(l, and that at last they 
diseovered the lnl(1 ()f ()plir  the country of gold. They feast.ed their eyes 
and their hol)eS on th(,se inviting oljects; a(t gazed until they almost iag- 
ined thenselves n:tsters ot" tle country, and possessed of ail the wealth they 
saw an(1 eoveWt. But, with his small t'oree, Pizarro did not attmnpt anything 
against lhe eotmtry, a(t eontented himself with sailing along the eoast, 
trading with the inltbitmts; he l)rocure¢t several llamas, vessels of silver and 
gold, and several eurious speeimens ot' their manufactures, to be exhibited as 
memorials of the opulent country he h:M diseovered and explored. 1te also 
brought off two n:ttive youths, under the pretenee of instrueting thmn in the 
Castilian language, but with the real intention of employing them as inr- 
preters. 
But the flattering n,eeomts whieh Pizarro gave of the openee of the 
country, supporWd by the specimens he had brought with him, did not change 
the inflexible resolution of the governor of Panama; he stil] refused to autho> 
ise, or even eount,en:mee, the seheme of Pîzarro and his two assoeiates; in eon- 
--,,,,, af which, thev derlnined to apply direetly to their sovereign. 
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Hving agreed among thcmselves that Pizarro should be governor, Almagro 
a.delantado, or lieutennt-govcrnor, and Luque bishop of the country thcy 
night concluer, Pizarro set sail for Spain, and succeeded beyond the utmot 
extent of his hopes. ]te obtained the appointment of captain-general and 
adelntado of thê country he had discovered, describcd to extend six hundred 
miles along the cost south of the river Santiago; but his unboundcd ambition 
lcd him to grsp everything for himself, and to disregard the rights of Almgro; 
yet as the vicws of Luque did hot inte.rfere with his own, he obtained for hi 
the expecd appointmcnt. When Pîzarro arrived at Panama he fournil 
Alm.gro so exasperated at his conduct, that he was exerting all his influent(, 
to emb.'rrass and frustrate his plans, and at the s:me time to fit out an expedi- 
tion himself, on his own account. Alarmcd at the cons«'(tuenccs of an ot»lo- 
sition from one who h«d been connccted with him in the entcrprise, Pizarro 
cx«rWd himself to effort u reconcilition; and, by offering to relinquish to 
Ahnagro the office of adelantado,  reunion among the confederates was estab- 
lished. 
The confedertttes now exerted themselves to fit out an armament for the 
conquest of the country: but with all their united ,fforts, aidcd by the alluring 
accounts of the country, thrce small vesscls, witl ône hundrcd and eight men, 
was the extent of the force which they cofld raise, and with this Pizarro did not 
hesitate to invade an extensive country, fil]ed with people. He l«n(lcd in thê 
bny of S Matthew, and advancing toward the south, in the province of 
Coaque they plundered the inhabitants of gold and silvcr to the .mount of 
$40,000,  l«rgc portion of which they remitted in one of th(,ir vesse]s to Alma- 
gro, ,t Pan,ma, to enable him to procure rccruits; and (lespatchcd ,unother 
vesscl to Nic,r.gua. This displ.y of the riches of the country, and the 
wcn]th t]my had alretdy acquired, h¢ a most happy influence on the cause, 
and procured several small re-inforcements. Pizarro continued his march 
along the toast, and met with little rcsist,nce from the inhabitants, who, sur- 
prised :md t»rrified at the sudden appearance of such formidable invadcrs, 
either deserted their habitations and fled, or sued for peace and favour. He 
proceedcd to Ttmbez, and frôm thence to thc river Piura, ncar the mouth ot 
which, at a favourable site, ho planted the first colony in Peru, which he called 
St. Michael.e 

STATE OF PERU AT COMING OF St'ANIARDS 

When the Spaniards first visited the coast of Pcru, in the year 1526, Huana 
Capac, the twclfth monarch from thc foundcr of the state, was seated on thc 
throne. He is represented as a prince distinguished not only for the pacific 
virtues peculiar to thc race, but cminent for his martial talents. By his 
victorious arms the kingdom of Quito was subjecd, a conquest of such exnt 
and importance as almost doubled the power of the Peruvian empire. He 
was fond of residing in the capital of that valuable province which he had 
added to his dominions; and [as we have already seen], notwithstanding the 
ancient and fundamental la of the monarchy gainst polluting the royal 
blood by ny foreign alli,nce, he married the daughter of the vanquished 
monarch of Quito. She bore him a son named Atahualpa, whom, on his death 
at Quito, which seems to have happened about the year 1529, he appointed 
his successor in that kingdom, leaving the rest of his dominions to Huscar, 
his eldest son, by  mother of the royal race. 
Greatly as the Peruvians revered the memory of a monarch who had 
reigned with greater reputation and splendour than a.ny of his predeccssors, 
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the destination of Huana Capac concerning the succession appeared so repug- 
nant fo , maxim coeval with the empire, and founded on authorîty deemed 
sacred, that it was n,o sooner known at Cuzco than it excited general disgust. 
Encouraged by thosc sentiments of his subjects, Huascar required his brother 
to renounce the government of Quito, and to cknowledge him as his lawful 
superior. But if had becn the first tare of Atahualpa to gain a large body of 
troops which hd a(;conp,nied his father to Quito. These were the flower of 
h¢, Peruvian warriors, to whose val¢)ur Huana Capae had been indebted for 
,',ll his vi(;tories. Relying on their support, Atahualpu first eluded his brother's 
(em(I, a(1 then marcl(,d against hi in hostile array. 
T]us th(, :mbition of two youg men, the title of tle one, founde(1 on ancient 
us:rg(,, an(l that of thc other asscrte(1 by the v(,teran troops, involve(l Peru in 
civil war, t calmity to whicl, under  succession of virtuous princes, it had 
hith(;rto be, en  strangcr. In such a conte, st the issue was obvious. The force 
of :trms triumI)led over the :uthority of laws. Atahuall) remained victo- 
rious, and mt(l(; a cruel use of ]ris victory. Conscious of thc defect in his own 
title, to tle crown, ]c attendri)te(1 fo (,xterminutc the royal race, by putting to 
deth all the chil(lrcn of thc ,un descendcd from Manco Capoc, whom ho could 
seize ('it]«r by for(.,e or strat,gen. From a politicl motive, the lift of his 
unf()rtuae rival Itu:scar, who ha(1 b(;('n taken prisoner in a battlc which 
(l(ci(led the f:{¢, of the epire, ws prolonge(1 for some rime, that, by issuing 
or(lors in his :te, the usurper migtt more easily estblish his own authority. 
Wh(, Piz:trro ]andcd in the bay of St. Mattb,w, this civil war raged 
b(,twc(;n tte two t)roth(,rs in its greatest fury. H:d he ruade any hostile 
attoml)t in big former visit to Peru in the ycar 1527, he must then hure cncoun- 
t»red the force of , powerful state, unid under , onarch, possessed of 
capacity as well as courage, and un«nbarroEssed with any care that could 
(livert him fro Ot»l)osing his progress. But at this tine, th(; two competitors, 
though tl,y r(,coive(1 early accounts of thc arrival and violent proceedings of 
the SI)aniards, were so intcnt upon the opcrations of  war, which they deemed 
more int(;r(,,qtig, th,t thcy p:i(l no attention to the motions of an encmy, too 
inconsid(;rblc in nunbcr to excite tny great alarm, .nd to whom, it would be 
easy, as th(,y imagined, to give a check whcn more at leisure. 

PIZARRO'S MARCH INTO THE ]NTERIOR 

By this fortunate coincidence of events, whereof Pizarro could bave no 
forcsight, and of which, from his dcfective mode of intercourse with the 
pcoplc of the country, ho rcmained long ignorant, ho was pcrmittcd to carry 
on his operations umnolestcd, and advanced to thc centre of a great empire 
belote one effort of its power was cxertcd to stop his career. During their 
progress, thc Spaniards had acquired somc imperfect knowledge of this strug- 
gle bctween thc two conte, nding factions. The first complete informa,tion 
with respect to it, they received from messcngers whom Huascar sent to 
Pizarro, in order to solicit his aid against Atahualpa, whom he represented 
as a rebel and an usurper. 
Pizarro perce, ived at once the importance of this intelligence, and foresaw 
so clearly all the advantages which might be derived from this divided state of 
the kingdom, which he had invaded, that, without waiting for the re-inforce- 
ment which ho expected from Panama, he determined to push forward, while 
intestine discord put it out of the power of the Peruviar to attack him with 
their whole force, and while, by taking part, as circumstances should incline 
, , » ,-« th, nmetitors. he might be enabled with greater ease to 
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crush both. Entcrprising as the Spaniards of that age were in all their opcr- 
ations against Americans, and distinguished as Pizarro was among his country- 
nen for daring courage, we can hardly suppose, that, after having procc, cded 
hitherto slowly, and with much caution, ho would havc changed at once 
system of oteration, and havc ventured upon a mcasurc so hazardous, without 
some new motive or prospect to justify if. 
As he was obliged to divide his troops, in order to leavc a garrison in St. 
Michael, suiticient to defend a station of equal importance as a place of retreat in 
case of any disaster, and as a port for receivint any supplics which should conm 
from Panama, he began his march with a very .leder and ill-accoutred train 
of followcrs. They consisWd of sixty-two horsemc, and a hudrcd and two 
foot-soldicrs, of whom twenty were armed with cross-bows, and three with 
muskets. Ho dirccted his course towards Caxanmlca, :t sall town at the 
distce of twelve days' march from St. Michael, where Atahualpa was 
encaped with a considerable body of troops. Be['ore he had proceeled far, 
an officer despatched by thc inca met lin with a valu;ri)le l»rcsent i'ro that 
prince, acconpanied with a proffer of his allitnce, and ssuran<.es of a friend]y 
reception at Caxama]ca. Pizarro, according t< the usual artifice of his country- 
men in Anmri<;a, pretended to corne as t.lc ambassador of a w, ry t)owert'ul 
monarch, and declared that ho was now a<tvancing wit] an intetion lo <)fier 
Atahualpa his aid against those eemies who disl»uted his tith' to lhe throe. 
As the object of the SI:miards in enteritg their c>mtry was altoget]er 
incomprehensit>le to the Peruvians, they had formed various conjectures <'o= 
cerning il,, without being able to decile whether they slouhl consider t leir 
new guests as beings of a suIerior nature, who lad visited them fron some 
beneficent motive, or as formidable avegcrs of thcir crines, and enenies to 
their repose and liberty. The continual professios of t,]e S]»aniards l,hat they 
came to en]ighten them with the knowledge of truth, and lead ttem in the 
way of hapI>iness, fEvoured the former opinion; thé, outriez.es which they 
committed, their rapaciousness and cruelty, were awful confirations of t]c 
latter. 
While in this state of uncertainty, Pizarro's declaration of lais pacifie inten- 
tions so far removed all the inc's fears, that he deternined to give him a 
friend]y reception. In consetuence of this resoluti>, the Spaniards were 
al]owed to narch in tranquillity across the sandy dcserl betwccn St. Michael 
anti Motupt,, where the nost feeb]e effort of an enemy, add'd to the unavoid- 
able distresses which they suffered in passing through that comfortless region, 
must have proved fatal to them. From Motupè they adwnced towards the 
mountains which encompassed the ]ow country of Peru, and passed t]rogh a 
defi]e so narrow and inaccessible, that a few men might bave defen<led it 
against a numerous army. But here, likewise, from the saine inconsiderate 
credulity of the inca, the Spaniards net with no o]]>osition, and took quiet 
possession of ,'t fort erected for,the security of that important station. As they 
now approached near to Caxamalca, Atahualpa renewed ]ds professions of 
friendship; and, as an evidence of their sincerity, sent then presents of greatcr 
value than the former. 
On entering Caxamalca, Pizarro took possession of a large court, on one 
side of which was a house which the Spanish historians call a pa]ace of the inca, 
and on the other a temple of the Sun, the whole surrounded with a strong 
rampart or wall of earth. When he had posted his troops in this advantageous 
station, he despatched his brother Ferdinand and Hernando de Soto to the 
camp of Atahualpa, which was about a league distant from the town. He 
instructed them to confirm the declaration which he had formerly marie of his 
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pacific disposition, and to desire an interview with the inca, that he might 
explain more fully the intention of the Spaniards in visiting his country. 
They were treted with all the respectful hospitMity usual among the 
Peruvians in the reception of their most cordial friends, and Atahualpa prom- 
ised to visit the Spanish commander next day in his quarters. The decent 
deportment of the Peruvian monarch, the order of his court, and the reverence 
with which his subjects approached his person and obeycd his commands, 
astonishcd those Spaniards, who had ncver met in America with anything 
more dignified than the petty cacique of a barbarous tribe. But their eyes 
were still more powerfully attracted by the vast profusion of wealth which they 
observed in the inca's camp. The rich ornaments worn by hin and his attend- 
«rats, the vesscls of gold and silvçr in which the repast offercd to them was 
served up, the multitude of utensils of every kind formed of those precious 
netals, opened prospects fir exceeding any idea of opulence that an European 
of the sixtecnth century could form. 

(:APT17RE ()F THE INCA 

On their return to Caxamalca, while thir min(|s were yet warm with admi= 
ration and desire of the wealth which they had beheld, they gave such a 
description of it to thcir countrymen, as confirmed Pizarro in a resolution 
which he ha(t already taken. Froln his own observation of American manners 
(|uring his long service in the New World, as well as from the advantages 
which Cortes had dërived fron seizing Montezmna, he knew of what conse- 
quence it was to have the inca in his power. For this purpose he formed a 
plan as daring as it w«s perfi<tious. Notwithstanding the character that he 
had assumed of an ambassador from a powerful momrch, who courted an 
alliance with the inca, and in violation of the repcated offers which he had 
ruade to him of his own friendship and assistance, he dermined to avail 
himself of the unsuspicious simplicity with which Atahualpa relied on his 
professions, and to seize the person of the inca during the interview to which 
he had invited him. Hc prcpared for the ex(,cution of his scheme with the 
saine deliberate arrangement, and with as little compunction, as if it had 
reflected no disgrace on himself or his country. He divided his cavalry into 
three small squadrons, under the command of his brother Ferdinand, Soto, 
and Benalcazar; his infantry were formcd in one body, except twenty of most 
tried courage, whom he kcpt near his own pcrson to support him in the danger- 
ous scrvice which he reserved for himsclf; the artillery, corsisting of two field- 
pieces, and the cross-bowmen, wcre placed opposite to the avenue by which 
Atahualpa was to approach. All were commanded to keep within the square, 
and not to more until the signal for action was givcn. 
Early in the morning the Peruvian camp was all in motion. But as 
Atahualpa was solicitous to appear with the greatcst splendour and magnifi- 
cence in his first interview with the strangers, thc preparations for this were 
so tedious, that the day was far advanced before he began his march. Even 
then, lest the order of the procession should be deranged, ho movcd so slowly 
that the Spaniards became impatient, and apprehensive that some suspicion 
of their intention might be the cause of this delay. In order to remove this, 
Pizrro despatched one of his officers with fresh assurances of his friendly 
disposition. At length the inca approached. First of all appeared four 
hundred men, in an uniform dress, as harbingers to clear the way before him. 
He himself, sitting on a throne or couch adorned with plumes of various 
colours, and almost covered with plates of gold and silver enriched with 
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precious stones, was c:rried on the shoulders of his principal attendants. 
Behind him cme somc chief oflïcers of his court, carried in the saine manner. 
Several bands of singcrs and dancers accompanied this calvacade; and the 
whole plain was covered with troops, amounting to more than thirty thousand 
m£n. 
As the inca drew near the Spanish quartcrs, Father Vinccnt Valverdc, 
chaplain to t](" expedition, advanced with a crucifix in one hand, and a 
brcviary in the other, nd in a long discourse explained to him the doctrine of 
the crcati()n, the t'all of Adam, the incarnation, the sufferings al(l resurrection 
of Jesus ('lrist, the appointment of St. Peter as God's vice-gcrent on erth, 
the trasmissio of his apostolic power by succession 1,o tle popes, the dona- 
tion nmte to the king of Castile by Pope Alexander of all the regions of the 
New World. In eonsequenee of ail this, he required Atthualpa to embraee 
the Chrislian faith, to aeknowledge the supreme jurisdietion of the pope, and 
to sulmit to the king of Castile, as his lawful sow,reign; lromising, il" he com- 
lfliel ist, antly with this requisition, that the Castillan monareh woull proWet 
his doninions, and permit him to continue in the ex¢,rcise of lis royal author- 
ity; but, if he sh«»uld impiously refuse to obey this sunmmns, he ¢lënounced war 
against him in his nmster's name, and threttened hin with l he most dr¢'mtful 
êfl'ee.s of his vengeance. 
This strange harangue, unfolding dep mysteries, an{t alltling l o unknow 
faets, of whieh no tower of eloquenee eould have eonveyed at once a distinct 
idea to an Ameriean, was so lamely trnslate(t by an mskilful intcrlreter, 
little acquainted witl the idiom of the Spnish tongue, atl ineapttble of 
expressing hiself with propriety in the language of the inea, that, it, s general 
tenor ws altogether ineompr(,hensible to Atahualpa. Some parts in it, of 
more obvious meaning, filled him with astonishment and idignation. His 
reply, however, was temperate. He began with observing, that he was lord 
of the dombions over whieh he reigned by hereditary succession; a(t added, 
that he coult hot «oneeive how a foreign priest should pretend to ¢lispose of 
territories whiel (lid hot belong to hin; that if sueh  prepost,erous grat had 
b(''n mde, ]e, who was the rightful possessor, refused to confirm it; that 
h:l 1o inclination to renounee the religious institutions estatlished by lis 
aneesl,rs; n»r would he forsake the service of the Sun, the inmortal divinity 
whom he and his people revered, in order to worship the God of the Spaniards, 
who w{ts subject to death; that with respect to other matters contaiu'd in 
his diseourse, as he tad never heard of them belote, and did hot now understand 
their meaning, he desired to know where the priest had learned things so 
extraor(tinary. "In this book," answered Valverde, reaehing out to him his 
breviary. The inea opened it eagerly, and turning over the leaves, lifted it 
up to hi car" "This," says he, "is silent', it te, ils me nothing"', and threw it 
with dis&tin to the ground. The enraged monk, running tow«trds his eountry- 
men, eried out, "To arms, Christians, to arms; the word of God is insulted; 
venge this profanation on those impious dogs." 
Pizarro, who, during this long eonferenee, had with diflïeulty restrained 
his soldiers, eager to seize the rieh spoils of whieh they had now so near a view, 
immediately gave the signal of assault. At once the martial nusie struck up, 
the eammn and muskets begn to tire, the horse sllied out fiereely to the 
charge, the infntry rushed on sword in hand. The Peruvians, astonished ai 
the suddenness of an attaek whieh they did not expeet, and dismayed with 
the destructive effect of the fire-arms, and the irresistible impression of the 
cavlry, fled with universal consternation on every side, without ttempting 
either to annoy the enemy, or to defend themselves. Pizarro, «t the head of 
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his chosen band, advanced directly towards the inca; and though his nobles 
crowded around him with officiooE zeal, and fell in numbers at his feet, while 
they vied one with anothcr in sacrificing their own lives, that they might 
cover the sacred person of their sovereign, the Spaniards soon penetrated to 
the royal seat; and Pizarro, seizing the inca by the arm, dragged him to the 
ground, and carricd him as a prisoner to his quarters. The fate of the mon- 
arch increased the precipitatc flight of his followers. The Spaniards pursued 
them towards every quarter, an| with leliberate and unrelenting barbarity 
continued to slaughter wretched fugiives, who never once offered to resist. 
The carnage tid not otase until the close of day. Abovc four thousand Peru- 
vians were killed. Not a single  
,_paniard fell, nor was wounded but Pizarro 
himself, whose han(t was slightly hurt by one of his own soldiers, while strug- 
gling cagerly to lay holl on the inca. 
The plumler of the field was rich beyonl ny ileoE whieh the Spaniards had 
yet formed concerning the w(,alth (,f P('ru; :m(l they w(,re so transported with 
the value of the acquisition, as well as the greatness of t]eir success, that they 
passed the nighl, in the extravagant exultation natural to the in, tigent a<tven- 
turers on sueh cm extraor<linary <'h:uge of fortune. 
At tirst the captive onarch coul<l har<l]y believe a ealamity which he so 
little expected t o be real. But he soon felt all tle misery of his rate, and the 
dejeetion into which he sunk was in proI>ortio to the height of grandeur from 
whieh he had fallen. Pizarro, afraid of losing all the a<lvantages whieh he 
hoped to derive from the possession of sueh a prisoner, labourent to console 
him with professios of kindness a<t respect, that eorr<,sp<>n<le<t fil with his 
actions. By residing among the Sl>aniar<ts, tle inea quiekly diseovered their 
ruling passion, whieh, b<tee<t, they were nowise solieitous to eoneeal, and, by 
applying to that, malle an attempt to reeover his liberty. He offered as a 
ransom what astonishe<l the Spaniards, even after all tley now knew eoneerning 
the opulence of his kingdom. The apartment in whieh he was eonfined was 
twenty-two feet in length and sixteen in breadth; he un<tertook to fill it with 
vessels of gold as high as he could reaeh. Pizarro closed eagerly with this 
tenpting proposal, and a line was drawn upon the walls of the ehamber, to 
mark the stipulated height to whieh the treasure was to rise. 

DEATH OF THE INCA 

Atahualpa, transported with having obtained some prospect of liberty, 
took measures instantly for fulfilling his part of the agreement, by sending 
messengers to Cuzeo, Quito, and other places, where gold had been amassed 
in largest quantities, either for adorning the temples of the gods, or the houses 
of the inea, to bring what was neeessary for eompletbg his ransom direetly 
to Caxamalca./ 
The Pcruvians, aeeust.omed to obey implieitly the mandates of their sov- 
ereign, floeked in, from all parts of the empire, loaded with the preeious 
metals, so that in a short period the greatcr part of the stipulated quantity 
was produeed, and Atahualpa assured Pizarro that the rcsidue would arrive 
as soon as there was suffieient time to eonvey it from the remotc provinces. 
But sueh piles of gold so inflamed the avarice of a needy soldiery, that they 
e,uld no longer be restrained, and Pizarro was obliged to order the whole 
melted down, and divided among his followers. The captive monareh, having 
performed his part of the eontract, now demanded to be set at liberty; but 
the perfidious Spanish leader had no sueh intention, his only ob]eet being to 
seeure the plunder; and he even meditated taking the lire of his eredulous 
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captive, at the very time the latter was employed in amassing the treasures 
for his ransom. Atahualpa was subjected to a mock trial, and condemned to be 
burned" his last moments were embittered by the friar Valverde, who, although 
he hal used his influence to procure hîs condemnation, and sanctioned the 
sentence with his own signature, attempted to coraole him in his awful situ- 
ation, and to convert him to hristianity. The only argument that had any 
influence on the trembling victim was that of mitigating his punishment; and 
on thc promise of being strangled, instead of consumed by a slow tire, he 
consente(! to be baptised, by the hand of one of his murderers, who exercise(1 
thc holy functions of priest. 
After the (leath of Atahualpa, Pizarro invested ont of his sons with the 
ensigns of royalty; M,nco Capac, a brother of Huasc,r, was also (lec]are(! 
s«)v('rcign ,t Cuzco, and the governors of m:tny of the provinces ,ssume(| 
I)(,(l<,t authority, so that the empire was torn to pieces by inesline (tiss(,n- 
 
s!ons. 
The htc]]gence of he mmense wea]h acquire(| by P;zrro and h}s fo]]ow- 
ets, wh}ch those who hd rcturnc(| had conveyed $o lananm, Ncrgu, 
Guatenm]a, conrmcd by  (|}sp]ay of the trcasures, producc(| such an e]ectrc 
eect» ha t ws wth (|icu]çy the governors of those I)]ces cou]d 
theff peop]c ïrom abandonhg çhe}r possessions and embark}ng for 
(|vcnurers. Numerous rehfforcemençs arrive(] from varous quarters, wh}ch 
e;mb]e(| P}zarro fo force h}s way }nço She hcart of çhc country, n(| akc 
possession of Cuzco, thc capta| o[ he empire. The go](l n(| si]ver foun(| 
a.fter ail l,,t had been removc(|, exceeded what had been receiv(,d as i,he 
ransom of Atahualpa. 

REVOLT OF PERUVIANS 

Whilst the Spanish commander was thus employed, Benalcazar, who tre(! 
been left in comm«md at St. Michael, having received some reinforcements, 
left a garrison at that place, and set out with the rest of the troops under his 
command for the conquest of Quito. After a long and diffieult match, over 
mountins and rivcrs, exposed to the tierce attacks of the mttives, he entcre(i 
the city of Quito. The tranquillity of the intcrior, and the arrivl of Ferdinand 
Pizarro, brothcr of the commander-in-chief, with considerable reinforce- 
ments, induced the latter to march back to the seacoast, whcre, in tlie year 
1534, he laid the foundation of the city of Lima, distinguishcd in after rimes 
for its wealth and earthquakes. In the mean time, Amalgro set out on an 
expedition for the conquest of Chîli; and several parties were ordered by 
Pizarro into distant provinces,  hich had not becn subjugated. These various 
enterprises had reduced the troops at Cuzco to a small number. The Peru- 
vians, aware of this circumstance, and being now persuaded that the Spaniards 
would not voluntarily retire from their country, but intended to establish 
thcmselves in it, wcre at last arouscd from their inactivity, and seemed 
dc termined to expel their rapacious invaders. 
Preparations, through the whole empire, were carried on with such secrecy 
and despatch, as to elude the utmost vigilance of the Spaniards; and Manco 
Capac, who was acknowledged by all as sovereign at this rime, having made 
his escape from the Spaniards at Cuzco, where he had been detained as a 
prisoner, the standard of war was immediately raised; troops assembled from 
all parts of the empire, and, according to the Spanish writers of that period, 
two hundred thousand men laid siege to Cuzco, which was defended for nine 
months by one hundred and seventy Spaniards. A numerous army also 
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invested Lim, and all communication between the two cities wss cut off. 
The Peruvians not only displsyed the utmost brsvery, but, imitting the dis- 
cipline of their enemies, large bodies were marshalled in regular order: some 
of their bravest warriors were armed with swords and spears; others appeared 
with muskets, obtined from the Spnisrds, snd s few of the boldest, st the 
head of whom was the inca himself, were mounted on horses, which they had 
taken from their invaders, and charged likc Spanish cavaliers. All the exer- 
tions of the Spanish garrison, directed by the two brothers of the commander- 
in-chief, and rendered desperatc from their situation, could not resist the 
incessant attaclc of the Peruvians; they recovered possession of ont half of 
their capital; and the Spaniards, worn out with uninterruptcd service, surfer- 
ing for thc want of provisions, and ignorant 
tions, and the number of their enemies daily incrcsing, were re(|y to (lespair; 
the stoutest hearts sunk under such accumulated, such appalling ditïiculties 
and dangers. 
' At this hour of darkncss, when the lamp of hope emittcd but a g]immcring 
ray, Almagro appeared ai Cuzco. But even this event the Pizarros hardly 
knew whethcr to regard as auspicious or calamitous, as they kew not whcthcr 
he had corne as a friend or foe. Whilst in Chili, he had received a l)nt fron 
the crown, constituting him governor of Chili, and defining its limits, which, 
by his own construction, includcd the city of Cuzco; and bcing informed of 
the revolt of the Peruvians, he marched back to prevent the 1)ltce from falling 
into the possession of the natives, and also to rescue it from the han(ls of the 
Pizarros. Almagro was, thercfore, thc enemy of both parties, and both 
attempted to negotiate with him. The inca, knowing his situation and pre- 
t(.nsions, at first attempted to makc terres with him; but soon being convince(l 
that no faith could be had with a Spaniard, he fcll suddcnly uI)On him, with 
:r numcrous body of his bravest troops. The discipline and goo(1 fortune of 
the S1)aaiards once more prevailcd, and the Pcruvians werc dcfcated with an 
immense slaughter, and their whole army dispersed. Almagro's attention was 
now directcd against the garrison; and having surpriscd the sentinels, he 
entered,the town by night, surrounded the house where the two Pizarros 
quartercd, and compelled the garrison to surren(ler at (liscrction. Francisco 
Pizarro, having defcated and driven off the Peruvians who invcsted Lima, 
sent : (lct:tchment of rive hundrct men to Cuzco to the relief of his brothcrs, 
in case thcy had hot already fallen into the hands of the Pcruvians. On their 
arrival they were astonished fo find an encmy in their own countrynmn, which 
was thc first knowlcdge thcy had of the events that ha(1 occurre(l at Cuz(;o. 
Aftcr first attempting, without success, to seduce Alvarado, their comman(lcr, 
Almagro surprised and fell upon them in the night in their camp, took Alvarado 
and his principal otticers prisoners, and completely routed the party. 

CONFLICT BETWEEN ALMAGRO AND PIZARRO 

Pizarro, alarmed for the safety of his two brothers, as wcll as for the 
security of his possessions, opened a negotiation with Almagro; and having 
artfully prolonged the same for several months, and by deception and perfidy 
procuredthe liberation of his brothers, threw off all disguioe, abandoned the 
negotiation, and prepared to settle the dispute in the field; and seven hundred 
men, ready to match to Cuzco, attested the rapidity of his preparations. The 
command of these troops he gave to his two brothers, who anxious for victory, 
and thirsting for revenge, penetrated through the defiles of one branch of the 
Andes, and appeared on the plain before Cuco. Almagro had rive hundred 
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men, veteran soldiers, and a greater number of cavalry than his enemy: being 
worn out by services and fatigues, too great for his advanced age, he was 
obli;ed to entrust the command to Orgognez, who, though an officer of much 
ment, had not the same ascendancy over the troops as their chief, whom they 
had long been accustomed to follow in the career of victory. Pizarro had a 
superîority in numbers, and an advantage from two companies armed with 
muskets, and disciplined to their use.. Whilst countrymen and brethren, who 
had made common cause in plundering and massacreing the natives, were 
drawn up in hostile array, and under the same banners, to shed each other's 
blood, the Indians, like distant clouds, covered the mountains, and viewed 
with astonishment, but with pleasure, that rapacity and:violence of which they 
had been the victims, about to recoil on the heads of their invaders, and to be 
inflictcd by their own hands. They were prepared to fall on the victorious 
party, who, exhausted by the contest, might be an easy prey, and thus appro- 
priate, the victory to themselves. 
The conflict was tierce and tremendous; for "when Greek meets Greek 
then cornes the tug of war"; for a considerable time the result was doubtful, 
but Orgognez, having received a dangerous wound, his party was complêtely 
routcd, himself slain in cold blood, one hundred and forty killed, and the rest 
fell into the hands of the victors. Ahnagro, who had witnessed the action 
from a litter with the deepest emotions, attcmpted to escape, but was ruade 
a prisoner. Afr bcing detained in custody for several months, he was sub- 
jected fo a mock trial, and sentenced to death.e 
The Indians, instead of executing the resolution which they had formed, 
retired quietly aftcr the battle was over; and in the history of the New World 
there is not a more striking instance of the wonderful ascendant which the 
Spaniards had acquired over its inhabitants, than that, after seeing one of the 
contending parties ruined and dispersed, and the other weakened and fatigued, 
they had not courage to fall upon their ênemies, when fortune presented an 
, opportunity of attacking them with such advantage. 
Cuzco was pillaged by the victorious troops, who found there a consid- 
erable booty, consisting partly of the g]eanings of thc Indian treasures, and 
partly of the wealth amassed by their antagonists from thc spoils of Peru and 
Chili. But so far did this, and whatever the bounty of their leader could add 
to it, fall below the ideas of thc recompense which they conccived to be due 
to their merit, that Ferdinand Pizarro, unable to gratify such extravagant 
expectations, had recourse to the saine expedient which his brother had 
employed on a similar occasion, and endeavourcd to find occupation for this 
turbulent ssuming spirit, in ordcr to prevent it from brcaking out into open 
mutiny. With this view, he encouraged his most active oflïcers to attempt 
the discovery and reduction of various provinces which had not hitherto sub- 
mitted to the Spaniards. To every standard erected by the leaders who 
undertook any of those new expcditions, voluntecrs resord, with the ardour 
and hope peculiar to the age. Sevcrrl of Almagro's soldiers joined them; and 
thus Pizarro had the satisfaction of being delivered both from the importunity 
of his discontented friends, and the dread of his ancient enemies. 

DELIBERATIONS IN SPAIN CONCERNING PERU 

As, during the civil dissensions in Peru, all intercourse with Spain was 
suspended, the detail of the extraordinary transactions there did not soon 
reach the court. Unfortunately for the victorious faction, the first intelligence 
was brought thither by some of Almagro's officers, who left the country 
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upon the ruin of their cause; and they related what had happened, with every 
circumstance unfavourable to Pizarro and his brothers. Their ambition, their 
breach of the most solemn engagements, their violence and eruelty, wer« 
painted with all the malignity and exaggeration of party hatred. Ferdinand 
rizarro, who arrived soon after, and appeared in court with extraordinary 
splendour, endevoured to efface the impression which their accusations had 
ruade, and to justify his brother and himself by representing Almagro as the 
aggressor. The emperor and his ministers, though they could not pronounce 
which of the contending factions was most criminal, clearly discerned the 
fattl tendency of their dissensions. It was obvious that while the leadem, 
entrusted with the conduct of two infant colonies, employed the arms which 
shouht bave been turned against the common cncmy in destroying one another, 
all attention to the public good must cease; and there was reason to dread 
th,t the Indiens might improv(; the advantage which the disunion of the 
Spaniards presented to them, and extirpate both the victors and vanquished. 
But the evil wts more apparent than the remedy. Where the information 
which had been received was so defectivc and suspicious, and the scene of 
action so relnote, it was almost impossible to chalk out the line of conduct 
that ought to bc followed; and before any plan that shouht be approved of in 
Spain coul(1 bc carried into execution, the situation of the prties, and the 
circunstances of affairs, might alr so cntirely as fo tender its cffects ex- 
tremely pernicious. 
Nothing thercfore remined but to nd a person to Peru, vested witt 
exWnsive and discretionry power, who, aftr viewing delibcratly the posture 
of affairs with his own eyes, and inquiring upon the spot into the conduct of 
the different leaders, should be authorised to establish the governmcnt in that 
form which he deemed most conducive to the interest of the p,rent stte, and 
thc welfarcof the colony. The man selecd for this important charge ws 
Christoval Vac (te Castro, a judge in the court of royal audience at Vall,dolid, 
and his «bilities, integrity, and firmness, justified the choicc. His instructions; 
thougl ample, were not such as to fettcr him in his operations. According to 
th(, (|iffercnt aspect of affairs, he had power to take upon him different char- 
acters. ][ ho round the govcrnor still alive, he was to ssume only thc title of 
.iu(lg(', to mintain thc appearance of acting in concert with him, and to guurd 
against iving any just cause of offence to  nmn who had meritcd so highly 
of his country. But if Pizarro wcre dead, ho was cntrusted with a commission 
that he might then produee, by which he was appointed his successor in the 
govcrnment of Peru. This attention to Pizarro, howevcr, secms to have 
flowcd r:thcr from dread of his power, than from any approbation of his 
measures; for, at the very time that the court seemcd so solicitous hot to 
irrit,t him, his brother Ferdinand was arrestcd at Madrid, and confined in OE 
prison, where hc remained above twenty years. 
While Vca (te Castro was preparing for his voyage, events of great moment 
happened in Peru. The governor, considcring himself, upon the death of 
Almagro, as the unrivalled possessor of that vast empire, proceedc(t to parcel 
out its territories among thc conquerors; and had this division been made 
wthawdegree of mptrtlalty," " , " " the extent of country which he hd to bestow 
was suicieït tohvê gratifid his friends, and to have gained his enemies. 
But Pizarro conducted this transaction, not with thc equity and candour of a 
judge attentive to discover and to reward merit, but with thc illiberal spirit 
of a party leader. Large districtu, in parts of the country most cultivated 
and populous, were set apart as his own property, or granted to his brothers, 
his adherents, and favourites. To others, lots less valuable and inviting were 
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assigned. The followers of Almagro, amongst whom were many of the original 
adventurers fo whose valour and perseverance Pizarro was îndebted for his 
success, were totally excluded from any portîon of those lands, towards the 
acquisitîon of which they had contributed so largely. As the vanity of every 
individual set an immoderate value upon his own services, and the idea of each 
concerning the recompense due to them rose gradually to a more exorbitant 
height în proportion as their conquests extended, all who were disappointed 
in their expcctations exclaimed loudly against the rapaciousness and par- 
tiality of the governor. The partisans of Almagro murmured in secret, and 
meditated revenge. 

EXPEDITION OF GONZALO PIZARRO 

Rapid as the progress of the Spaniards in South Amcrica had been since 
Pizarro landed in Peru, their avidity of dominion was hot yet satisfied. Thc 
officers to whom Ferdinan(t Pizarro gave the command of different detach- 
ments, penetrated into severàl new provinces, and though somc of thcm wcre 
exposcd to great hardships in the cold and barren rcgions of thc Andcs, an(1 
others suffered distress hot inferior amidst thc woods an(1 marshes of the 
plains, they ruade discovcries and conqucsts which hot only exten(led thcir 
knowledge of thc country, but added considerably to the tcrritorics of Spain 
in the New World.l 
One of these territories was that p,'rt of Peru which is now known as 
Bolivia. At the time of thc coming of the Spaniards it forme(l a part of the 
empire of the incas, but ruins of buildings foun(t in the country show traces 
of a much older civilisation. Almagro passe(l through Bolivia on his way to 
Chili, and afterwards th(  Pizarro brothers established thcir authority on thc 
high plateau. In 1545 the si]ver mines of Potosi were discovered. According 
to Mr. Dawson, g "the (tiscovery of Potosi revolutionise(t Ut)per Peru  as 
Bolivia was then called. It is probable that thc high and inaccessible plateau 
would have largely cscaped Spanish scttlcent if it had hot been for thc mar- 
vellous riches now offered to Spanish cupidity. Pizarro's original followers 
came as conquerors and hot as settlers. They overran a great and civilised 
empire whose revenues they proposed fo absorb and whose inhabitants they 
subjected to tribute, but after they had obtained ail thc gold accumulatcd in 
the hands of the In(tians there would have been little to have induced them 
to remain in Bolivia. But as soon as the unprece(tented extent of the si]ver 
deposit at Potosi was recognise(1, Bolivia bccame the grcatest source of that 
metal in the known world and the most important province of the transatlantic 
dominions )f the Castilian king. That one mountain ha(t produccd two billion 
ounces of silvcr."a 
Pedro de Valdivia re-assumed Almagro's scheme of invading Chili, and, 
notwithstanding the fortitude of the natives in defending their possessions, 
made such progress in the conquest of the country, that he foun(Ied the city of 
Santiago, and gave a beginning to the establishment of the Spanish dominion 
in that province. But of all the enterprises undertaken about this period, that 
of Gonzalo Pizarro was the most remarkable. The governor, who seems to 
have resolved that no person in Peru should possess any station of distinguished 
eminence or authority but those of his own family, had deprived Benalcazar, 
the conqueror of Quito, of his command in that kingdom, and appointed his 
brother Gonzalo to take the governmcnt of it. He instructed him to attempt 
the discovery and conquest of the country to the east of the Andes, which, 
according to the information of thc Indians, abounded with cinnamon and 
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other valuable spices. Gonzalo, not inferior to any of his brothers in cour- 
age, and no less ambitious of acquiring distinction, eagerly en aged in this 
difficult service. He set out from Quto at the head of threeçundred and 
forty soldiers, near one hall of whom were horsemen; with four thousand 
Indians to carry their provisions. In forcing their wy through the defiles, or 
over the ridges of the Andes, excess of cold and fatigue, to neither of which 
they werc accustomed, proved fatal to thc greater part of theîr wretched 
attendants. 
The Spaniards, though more robust, and inured fo a variety of climates, 
suffered considerably, and lost some men; but when they descended into the 
low country, their distress increased. During two months it rained înces- 
santly, without any interval of fair wcather long enough to dry their clothes. 
The immense plains upon which ttm, y werc now ente.ring, either altogether 
without inhbitants, or occupied by the rudêst and least indttrious tribes in 
the new world, yielded little subsistencc. They could not advancc a ste:p but 
as they eut a roa(i through woods, or ruade it through marshes. Such inces- 
sant toil, and continual scarcity of food, seem more than sufficient to have 
exhausted and dispirited any troops. But the fortitu(te and perseverance of 
the Spaniards in the sixteenth century were insupcrable. Allured by frequent 
but false accounts of rich countrics before them, they persisted in strugling 
on, until thcy reache! thc banks of thc Coca or Napo, one of thc large nvers 
whose wters pour into thc Marafion [Amazon], and contributc to its grandeur. 
Thcrê, with infinite labour, thcy built a bark, which thcy expected would prove 
of great utility, in conveying them over rivers, in procuring provisions, and in 
exploring thc country. This ws manned with fifty soldiers, under the com- 
mn(t of Francisco de Orcllan.% the oflicer next in rank to Pizarro. The 
stream carried them down with such rpidity, that they werc soon far ahead 
of their countrymcn, who followed slowly and with diiïiculty by land. 

INDEPENDENT ¥YAGE OF ORELLANA 

At this distance from his e,ommander, Orellana, a young man of an aspiring 
mind, began to fancy himself indcpendent, and tmnsported with the predom- 
inant passion of thc age, ho formed the scheme of distinguishing himself us a 
discoverer, by following the course of the Mar,fion, until it joined the ocean, 
and by surveying the vt rcgions through which it flows. This scheme of 
Orellana's was as bold as it was treacherous. For, if he bc chargeable wîth thc 
guilt of having violated hks duty to his communder, and with hving abandoned 
his fcllow-sol(|iers in a pathless desert, whcre they had hardly any hopes of 
succcss, or cven of safety, but what werc founded on thc service which they 
expected from the bark; his crime is, in somc measure, balanccd by the glory 
of having ventured upon a navigation of ncar two thousand leagues, through 
unknown nations, in a vessel hastily constructed, with green timber, and by 
very unskilful hands, without provisions, without a compass, or a pilot. But 
his courage and alacrity supplied every defect. Committing himself fearlessly 
to the guidance of the stream, the Napo bore him along to the South, until he 
reached the great channel of the Marafion. Turning with it towards the coast, 
he held on his course in that direction. He made frequent descents on both 
sides of the river, sometimes seizing by force of arms the provisions of the 
tierce savages seated on its banks; and sometimes procuring  supply of food 
by  friendly intercourse with more gentle tribes. After a long series of dan- 
gers, which he encountered with amazing fortitude, and of distresses which he 
supported with no less magnanimity, he reached the ocean, where new perils 
H. W.-'-'OL. XXIII. N 
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awaited him. These he likewise surmounted, and got safe to the Spanish 
settlement in the island of Cubagua; from thence he sailed to Spain. 
The vanity natural to travellers who vîsit regions unknown to the rest of 
mankind, and the art of an adventurer, solicitous to magnify his own merit, 
concurred in prompting him to mingle an extraordinary proportion of the 
marvellous in the narrative of his voyage. He pretended to have discovered 
nations so rich, that the roofs of their temples were covered with plates of 
gold; and described a republic of women so warlikc and powerful, as to have 
extended their dominion over a considerable tract of the fertile plains which 
he had visited. Extravagant as those tales were, they gave rise to an opinion, 
that a region abounding with gold, distinguishe(i by the namc of E1 Dorado, 
and a community of Amazons, were to bc found in this part of the New World. 
and such is the propensity of mankind to believe what is wonderful, that it 
has been slowly and with difficulty that remon and observation have exploded 
those fables. The voyage, however, even when strippcd of every romantic 
embellishment, deserves to be recorded, not only as one of the most mcmorable 
occurrences in that adventurous age, but as the first event whi«h led to any 
certain knowledge of the extensive countrics that stretch castward from the 
Andcs to the ocean. 
No words can describc the consternation of Pizarro, when he di(l not find 
the bark at the confluence of thc Napo an(l Marafion, where ho had or(lered 
Orellana to wait for him. He would hOt :dlow himself to suspect that , mn, 
whom he had entrusted with such n important command, could be so base 
and so unfeeling, as to descrt him at such a juncture. But imputing his 
absence from the place of rcndezvous to some unknown acci(lent, he advanced 
above fifty leagues along the banL of the Mar,fion, expecting every moment 
to see the bark appear with a supply of provisions. At length he came up with 
an oflïcer whom Orellana had left to perish in the desert, because he had the 
courage to remorstrate gainst his pcrfidy. From him ho learned the extent 
of Orellana's crime, and his followers perceivcd at once theîr own (lesperate 
situation, when deprived of their on]y resource. The spirit of the stoutest- 
hearted veteran sunk within him, and all demanded to be lcd back instntly. 
Pizarro, though he assumed an appearance of tranquillity, did hot oppose 
thcir inclination. But he wts now twclve hundred toiles from Quito; and in 
that long march the Spaniards encountered har(tships greter than those which 
they had endured in their progrcss outwar(l, without the alluring hopes which 
then soothed and animated them under thcir suffcrings. Hunger compelled 
them to feed on roots and berries, to car all their dogs and horses, to devour thc 
most loathsome reptiles, and even to knaw the leather of their saddles and 
sword-belts. Four thousand Indians, and two hundrcd and tcn Spaniards, 
perished in this wild disastrous expedition, which continued ncar two years; 
and, as fifty men were aboard the bark with Orellana, only fourscore got back 
to Quito. These werc naked like savagcs, and so emaciated with famine, or 
worn out with fatigue, tthat they had more the appearance of spectres than of 
men. 

COISPIRACY AGAINST FRANCISCO PIZARRO 

But, instead of returning to enjoy the repose which his condition required, 
Pizarro, on entering Quito, received accounts of a fatal event that threatened 
calamities more dreadful to him than those through which he had passed. 
From the rime that his brother ruade that partial division of his conquests 
which has been mentioned, the adhcrents of Almagro, considering themselves 
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as proscribed by the party in power, no longer entertained any hope of better- 
ing their condition. Gmat numbers in despair resorted to Lima, where the 
house of young Almagro wus always open to them, und the slender portion of 
his father's fortune, which the governor allowed him to enjoy, was spent in 
affording them subsisnce. Thc warm attachment with which every person 
who had servcd under the elder Almgro devoted himself to his interests, was 
quickly transferrcd to his son, who was now grown up to the age of 
manhood, and possessed all thc qualities which captivate the affections of 
soldiers. Of a grceful appernce, dexrous at al[ martial exercises, bold, 
open, generous, he seemed to be formed for command; and a his fattmr, 
conscious of his own inferiority, from the total want of education, had been 
extremely attentive to hve him instructed in every science becoming a gen- 
tlcman; thc accomplishments which ho had acquired hcightened the respect 
of his followcrs, as they gave him distinction and eminence among illirate 
advcnturcrs. In this young man thc Ahngrins round a point of union 
which they wanted, and, looking up to hiIn as thcir head, were ready to 
undert,ke ny thing for his advneement. 
Nor was affection for Almagro tteir only incitcment; they were urged on 
by their own distresses. Many of Ih(,m, (l('stitute of common necessaries, and 
wcary of loitering away life., a burdcn to their chief, or to such of their asso- 
ciatcs as had savcd some rcmnant of thcir fortune from pillage and confisca- 
tion, longÇd inpati('ntly for an occasion to exert their activity and courage, 
and began to delibcraW how they might be avenged on the author of all their 
misery. Their frequcnt cabals did hot pass unobscrved; and the governor 
was wrn(,(t to be on his guard g,inst men who meditated some desperate 
deed, and had resolution fo êxeeute it. But, either from the native intrepidity 
of his min¢l, or from eontempL of persons whose poverty seemed to render, their 
machinations of litle eonsequenee, he disregarded the admonitions of his 
friends. "Be in no pain," said he earelessly, "about my lire; it is perfeetly 
sale, as long as every man in Peru knows that I ean in a moment eut off any 
head whieh dares to tmrbour a thought against it." This seeurity gave the 
Almagrians full leisure to digest and ripen every part of their seheme; and 
duan de Rada, an oflïcer of great abilities, who had the charge of Ahnagro's 
edueation, took the direction of their eonsultations, with all the zeal whieh 
this eonnection inspired, and with all ttte authority whieh the aseendant that 
he was known to haw', ow, r the mind of his pupil gave him.! 
On the day appointed, Rada and his eompanions met in Almagro's hou, 
and waitêd with anxiety for the hour when the governor should issue from the 
ehureh. But great w:s their consternation when they learned that he was not 
there, but was detainel at home, as eurrently reported, by illness. Little 
doubting that their (lêsign w:s diseovered, they felt their own tain to be the 
inevitable eonsequenee, and th:t, too, without enjoying the melaneholy con- 
solation of having struek the blow for whieh they had ineurred it. Greatly 
perplexed, somc were for disbandbg, in the hope that Pizarro might, after ail, 
be ignorant of their design. But most wcre for earrying it into exeeution at 
once, by assaulting him in his own bouse. The question was summarily 
dêcided by one of the party, who fe]t thag in this latter course lay their only 
chance of safety. Throwing open the doors, he rushed out, ealling on his 
comrtdes to follow him, or he would proelaim the purpose for whieh they had 
met. There was no longer hesitation, and the eavaliêrs îssuing forth, with 
Rada at their head, shouting, as they went, "Long live the king! Death to the 
tyrant!" 
It was the hour of dinner, whieh, in this primitive age of the Spanish 
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colonies, was at noon. Yet numbers, roused by the cries of the assailants, 
came out into the square to inquire the cause. "They are going to kill the 
marquis," 8orne said very coolly; others replied, "It is Picado." No one 
stirred in their defence. The power of Pizarro was hot seated in the hearts 
of his people. As the conspirators traversed the plaza, one of thc party ruade 
a circuit to avoid a little pool of water that lay in their path. "What!" 
exclaimed Rada, "afraid of wetting your feet, when you are to wade up to 
your knees in blood!" And he ordered the man to give up the enterprise and 
go home fo his quarters. The anecdote is characteristic. 
The governor's palace stood on the opposite side of thc square. It was 
approached by two courtyards. The entrance to thc ouWr onc was protecd 
by a massive gare, capable of ing made good against a hundred men or more. 
But it was left open, and thc assailants, hurryîng through to the inncr court, 
still shouting their fearful battle-cry, wcre met by two domc.stics loitering in 
the yard. One of these they struck down. The other, flying in all hastÇ, 
towards the house, called out, "Help, help! the mer. of Chili are all coming to 
murder the marquis!" 

I)EATtI OF PIZAItR() 

Pizarro at this time was at dinner, or, more probably, had just dined. Ho 
was surrounded by a party of fricnds, who ha(1 (lropI)c(t in, it sccms, after mass, 
to inquire after the sta of his hcalth, somc of whom ]m(l remaincd to partako 
of his repast. Among these was Don Francisco de Alcantara, Pizarro's half- 
brother by the mother's side, the judgc Vclasqucz, the bishop-('l(,ct of Quito, 
and several of the principal cawliers in thc place, to thc nunbcr of fiftccn or 
twenty. Some of them, alrmcd by the uproar in th(; court,ard, lcft the 
saloon, and, running down to the first landing on the stairway,'inquircd in to 
the cause of the disturbance. No sooner wcrc they informcd of it by thc cries 
of the servant, than they retreated with precipittion into thc housc; and, as 
they had no mind to abide thc storm unarmed, or at best imperfc«tly armed, 
 as most of thcm were, they made thcir way to a corridor that ovcrlooked thc 
gardens, into which they easily let themsclves down without injury. Velas- 
quez, the judge, the botter to hve the use of his hands in the descent, held 
hîs rod of office in his mouth, thus taking carc, says a caustic old chronicler, not 
fo falsîfy his assurance that "no harm shouhl corne to Pizarro while thc ro(l 
of justice was in his hnds!" 
Meanwhile, the narquis, learning thc nture of thc tumult, calh,(l out t) 
Francisco de Chaves, an otficcr high in his confidenc(', an(l who wts in the 
outer apartment opening on the staircase, to sccure thc door, while ho and his 
brother Alcantara buckled on their armour. Had this ordcr, coolly givcn, 
been as coolly obeyed, it would have sacd them ail, since the cntrancc could 
easily have been maintained aginst a much lrger force, till the r(,port of the 
cavaliers who had fled had brought support to Pizarro. But unfortunately 
Chaves, disobeying bas commander, hlf opcned the door, and attempted to 
enter into a parley with the conspirators. The latter had now reched the 
head of the stairs, and cut short the debate by running Chaves through the 
body, and tumbling his corpse down into the area below. For a moment they 
were kept at bay by the attendants of the slaughtered cavalier, but these 
too, were quickly despatched; and Rada and his companions, entering the 
apartment, hurrîed across if, shouting out, "Where is the marquis? Death 
to the tyrant !" 
Alcntara, who in the adjoining room was assisting his brother to buckle 
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on his mail, no sooner saw that the entrance to the antechamber had been 
gained, than he sprang to the doorway of the apartment, and, assisted by two 
young men, pages of Pizarro, and by one or two cavaliers in attendance, 
endeavoured to resist the approach of the assailants. A desperate struggle 
now ensued. Blows were given on both sides, some of which proved fatal, and 
two of the conspirators were slain, while Alcantara and his brave companions 
were repeatedly wounded. 
At ]ength Pizarro, unab]e in the hurry of the moment to adjust the fasten- 
ings of his cuirass, threw it away, and enveloping one arm in his cloak with 
the othr seized his sword, and sprang to his brother's assistance. It was too 
]ate; for Alc'ant,ra was already staggering under the loss of blood, and soon 
feI1 to the ground. Pîzarro threw himself on his invaders, like a lion roused in 
his lait, and dealt his blows with as much rapidity and force as if age had no 
power to stiffin his limbs. "What ho!" he cried, "traitors! have you corne 
to kill me in my own house?" The conspirators drew back for a moment, as 
two of their t,ody fell under Pizarro's sword; but they quickly rallied, and, 
from their superior numbers, fought at great advantage by relieving one 
another in the 'ass,'mlt. 
Still, the passage was narrow, and the struggle lasted for some minutes, tîll 
both ot" Pizarro's ptgs were stretched by his side, when Rada, impatient of 
the delay, «all«,d out, "Why are we so long about it? Down with the tyrant!" 
and takig one of his eompanions, Narvaez, in his arms, he thrust him against 
the mat(luis. Pizarro, instantly grappling with his opponent, tan him 
through with lis sword. But al, that moment he receiwd a wound in the 
throat, an(l reeling he sank to the floor, while the swords of Rada and severM 
of the (.onspirators were plunged into his body. "Jesu!" exelaimed the 
dying man, and, tr.'(.ing a cross with his nger on the bloody floor, ha bent 
down his head to kiss it, when a stroke, more friendly than the test, put an 
end to his existence. 
The conspirators, having aeeomplished their bloody deed, rushed into the 
street, anl, br.'ndishing thcir dripping weapons, shouted out, "The tyrant is 
dêat! The laws are restored! Long live our master the emperor, and his 
governor, Ahnagro!" The men of Chili, roused by the eheering ery, now 
floeket in from every side to join the banner of Rada, who soon round hîmself 
at the he,d of nearly threê hundred followers, ail armcd and prepared to sup- 
port his authority. A guard was plaeed over the houses of the principal 
partisans of the latc governor, and their persons were taken înto eustody. 
Pizarro's house, ant that of his seeretary Pieado, were delivered up to pillage, 
ant a large booty in gold and silver was round in the former. Picado himself 
took refuge in the dwclling of Riquelme, the treasurer; but his hiding place 
was leteeted  betrayed, aeeording to some aeeounts, by the looks, though 
not the words, of the treasurer himself  and he was dragged forth and eom- 
mitted to a seeure prison. 
The wholc eity was thrown into consternation, as armed bodies hurried to 
and fro on their several errands, and all who were not in the faction of Almagro 
trembled lest thcy should be involved in the proscription of their enemîes. So 
great was the disorder that the Brothers of Merey, turning out in  body, 
paraded the strcets in solemn proeession, with the host elevated in the air, in 
hopes by the prcsenee of the saered symbol to ealm the passions of the multi- 
tude. 
But no other violence was offered by Rada and his followers than to ppre- 
hend a few suspeeted pcrsons, and to seize upon horses and rms wherever they 
were to be found. The munieipality was then summoned to recogaise the 
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authority of Almagro; the refractory were ejected without ceremony from 
their offices, and others of the Chili faction were substituted. The clain of 
the new aspirant were fully recognised; and young Almagro, parading the 
streets on horseback, and escorted by a well-armed body of cavaliers, was 
proclaimed by sound of trumpet governor and cap', ain-general of Peru. 
Meanwhile, the mangled bodies of Pizarro and his faithful adherents were 
left weltering in their blood. Some were for dragging forth the governor's 
corpse to the market-place, and fixing his hea(1 upon a gibbet. But Almagro 
was secretly prcvailed on to grant the entreaties of Piz:rro's friends, and allow 
his interment. This was stealthily and hastily performed, in the fear of 
momcntary interruption. A faithful attendant and his wife, with a few 
black domestics, wrapped the body in a cotton cloth and removed it to the 
cathedral. A grave was hastily dug in an obscure corner, the services were 
hurried through, and, in secrecy, and in darkness (lispelle(l only by the feeble 
glimmering of a few tapers furnished by these humble nenials, the rêmains of 
Pizarro, rolled in their bloody shroud, wcre consigncd to their kindred dust. 
Such was the miserable end of the conqueror of Peru--of the man who but a 
few hours bcfore had lorded it over the 1,n(l with as absolutc a sway as was 
possessed by its hcreditary incas. Cut off in the broad light of day, in the 
heart of his own capital, in the very midst of those who h(t been his com- 
panions-in-arms and shared with him his triumphs an(t his spoils, he perished 
like a wretched outcast. "There was nonc even," in the expressive language 
of the chronicler, "to say, God forgive hi!" 
A few years later, when tranquillity was restore(l to thc country, Pizarro's 
remains were placed in a sumptuous coflîn and deposited un(ler a monument 
in a conspicuous prt of the cathe(tral. And in 1607, when time had thrown 
its friendly mantle over the past, an(l the memory of his errors and his crimes 
was merged in the consideration of he gret services he h(1 rendered to the 
crown by thc extension of her colonial empire, his bones were removed to the 
new cathedral, and allowed to repose side by side with thosc of Mendoz, the 
wise and good viceroy of Peru. 

PRESCOTT' ESTIMATE OF PIZARRO 

Pizarro was eminently perfidious. Yet nothing is more opposcd to soun(! 
policy. One act of perfidy fully established becomes the ruin of its author. 
The man who relinquishes confidence in his good faith gives up thc best basis 
for future operations. Who will knowigly buil(1 on a quicksand? By his 
perfidious treatment of Almagro, Pizarro aiienad the min(|s of thc Spaniar(ls. 
By his perfidious trcatment of Atahualpa, an(l subsequently of the inca Manco, 
he disgusted the Peruvians. The nme of Pizarro became a by-word for perfidy. 
Almagro took his revenge in a civil w,r; Manco in n insurrection which ncarly 
cost Pizarro his dominion. The civil war tcrminatcd in  conspiracy which 
cost him his lire. Such were the fruits of his policy. 
But Pizarro's ruling motives, so far as they can bc scanned by human 
]udgment, were avarice and ambition. The good missionaries, indeed, fol- 
lowed in his train, and the Spanish g«vernmênt, s usual, directed its beneficent 
legislation to the conversion of the natives. But the moving power with 
Pizarro and his followers was the lust of gold. This was the real stimulus to 
their toil, the price of perfidy, the true guerdon of their victories. This gave 
a base and mercenary character to their enterprise; and when we contrast 
the ferocious cupidity of the conquerors with the mild and inoffensive manners 
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of the conquered, out sympathies, the sympathies even of the Spaniards, are 
necessarily thrown into the scale of the Indian. 
But as no picture is without its lights, we must hot, in justice to Pizarro, 
dwell exclusively on the darker features of his portrait. There was no one of 
ber sons fo whom Spain was undcr larger obligations for extent of empire; for 
his hand won for ber the richest of the Indian jewels that once sparkled in ber 
imperial diadem. When we contemplate the perils he braved, the sufferings 
he patiently endured, the ineredible obstacles he overcame, the magnificent 
results he effecd with his single arm, as it were, unaided by the government 
-- though neither a good nor a great man in the highest sense of that term, it is 
impossible not to regard him as a vcry extraordinary one.b 

AI'POINTMENT OF NEW GOVERNORS 

The shocking dissensions in Peru being known at the court of Castile, 
Vaca de Castro receive(t a royal commission, appointing hirn governor of 
Peru, for the purposc of quieting tle existing disturbances, and establishing 
thc authority of the Spanish government, tIaving landed at Quito, he imme- 
ditely, and with great energy, a(lopted mc:sures to suppress the insurrection, 
and bring the d:tring conspirators to punishnent. Ho marched toward Cuzco, 
whithcr Almagro had retire(|; thë h)stile parties met at Chupaz, about two 
hndred toiles from Cuzco, and 1)oth deterfined to decide the const at once. 
The action was t)loo(ly and (lecisive, atd charactcrised by that fierceness, 
impetuosity, and vindictive spirit, which the de:(tly animosities of both par- 
ties, an(l dest)erate situation of one, were calculated to inspire; and the 
sl:mghtcr was in proportion to the maddening fury of the combatants. Of 
fourteen hun(tr(;(t men, the whole number engaged on both si(les, more tan 
one thousand lay d(,ad «(1 wounde(l on the field of battle. Superiority of 
numbcrs prevailed, and young Almagro and his party, or all wto escaped the 
sword, fell into the hands of the victors. And although they were country- 
men and fellow-christians, the tender mercies of thcir conquerors were cruel- 
ties; forty werc executed as r(,bels; many were banished, and young Almagro, 
their leader, was publicly beheaded at Cuzco. These events occurred in 1542. 
At length the t()rch of civil dissension, if hot extinguished, ceased to burn; 
and a short period of repose was restored to a country whose history hitherto 
was but a succession of carnage and bloodshed. 
But tranquillity in Pcru was hot of long continuance; new regulations 
having been franed for the govermnent of the Spanish possessions in America, 
which greatly alarmed the settlers, by depriving them of their oppressive power 
over the natives, and Nugfiez Vela t)cing sent out to Peru as governor, to 
enforce them, the clemcnts of dissension were again brought into action, ad 
the gathering clouoEs threatened another storm of civil war. The rashness and 
violence of the new governor increased the disorders, amt spread the dis- 
affection throughout the provinces. The malcontents fron all quarters 
looked to Gonzalo Pizarro as their leader and deliverer; and, having taken the 
field, he soon round himself at the head of one thousand n,en, with which ho 
moved toward Lima. But belote he arrived there a revolution had taken 
place; the governor and the judges of the court of Audience, had long been 
in contention, and finlly the latter, gaining the ascendancy, seized the gov- 
ernor, and sent him prisoner to a desert island on the coast. 
Pizarro, finding things in this state of disorder, beheld the supreme author- 
ity within his reach, and compelled the judges of the royal audience to appoint 
him governor and captain-general of Peru. l:Ie had carcely possessed him- 
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self of his usurd uthority, before he was called to defend it, against a for 
midable oppon'ent. Nugfiez Vela, the governor, being set at liberty by th 
officer eatrusted with conducting him to Spain, landed at Tumbe, raised tl 
royal tandard, and resumed his functions as viceroy of th province. Mare 
distinguished individuals declared in his favour, and, from the violence ô 
Piarro's administration, he soon found himself at the head of a considerabl, 
force. Pizarro immediately prepared to meet him, and to decide, by th, 
umpirage of the sword, the vaiidity of their respective pretensions. Bu 
Vela, being inferior in the number of his forces, and unwilling to stake hi 
power and his lift on the issue of an engagement, retread toward Quito, an( 
was pursued with great celerity by Pizarro. 
Not being able to defend Quito, the viceroy continued his march into th 
province of Popayan, where he receîved so considerab]e reînforcements tha 
he deternined to march back fo Quito, and deeide the contest. Pizarro, con 
fiding in the known bravery of his troops, rejoiced at an opportunity to mec 
him; thc confiict, as usual, was sharp, tierce, and bloody; Pizarro was vic 
torious, and the viceroy, who fell covered with wounds, had his head eut ol 
and placed on a gibbet in Quito, whilst the conquerors ruade a triumphal entr 
into the city. Ail opposition to the authority of the victor ceased, and Pizarr' 
now found himself supreme toaster of Peru, and of thc South Sea, as he po 
sessed a fleet which had captured Panama, an(1 commanded the ocean. 
These alarming dissensions gave great concern to the government of Spai 
and led to the appointment of Pedro (le la Gtsca, with unlimited authority t 
suppress them, and restore tmnquillity and th(, power of the parent countr 
He came without troops, nd ahnost without atndants; his conduct ws 
directly the reverse of Vela, his prcdecessor; he was truly the minister ( 
peace; it was his object to reclaim, not to sub(lue" and by his conciliator 
conduct, and mild and judicious measures, he effec(| more than he coul 
hve donc by the sword. Several of Pizarro's ofiîcers declared in his favou 
and from the contagion of example, and the oblivion which he proclaimed t 
all past offences, anda promise of redrcssing grievnces, his adherents daily an 
rpidly increased. Pizarro, as is the case of all usurpers, when their power 
in dnger, ws fillcd with apprehension nd rage. He sent deputies to bri[ 
Gsc, and if that could hot be done, to eut him off by assassination or poiso 
but his messengers, instead of cxecuting his diabolical orders, joined Gasc 
themselves. Irritted at the disaffection of his officers and men, heprepare 
fo decide the dispute in the ficld; and Gasca, perceiving hat it wouldbecorr 
necessary to employ force, took steps to sscmble troops in Peru, and colle( 
thcm from other colonies. Pizarro marched rapidly to Cuzco, and attcke 
Centeno, who had joined Gasca, and although he had but hall the number ( 
men, he obtained a signal victory, attended with immense slaughr. 
This good fortune was probably thc cause of his ruin, as it elevated h 
hopes so high as inclined him to refuse ail terms of accommodation, althou 
Gasca continued to the last extremely moderate in his demands, and seeme 
more desirous to reclaim than to conquer. Gasca having tried, without su, 
cess, every means of avoiding the distressing alternative of imbruing his han( 
in the blood of his countrymen, at length, at the head of sixteen hundred mel 
moved toward Cuzco; and Piarro, with one thousnd more experienc( 
veterans, confident of victory, suffered him to advance to within four leagu, 
of the capital, when he marched out, eager to meet him. He chose his groun, 
drew up his men in line of bttle, and at the very moment he expected tl 
action fo commence, some of his principal oflîcers glloped off and surrender 
themselves to the enemy: their example was followed by others, and this e 
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traordinary conduct spread distmst and amazement from rank fo rank; one 
company after another threw down their arms, and went over fo the royalists. 
Pizarro, and some of his officers who remaîned faithful, attempted to stop 
them by entreaties and threats, but it was ail in vain; they soon round them- 
selves deserted of nearly their whole army. Pizarro fell into the hands of 
Gasca, and was beheaded the next day; several of his most distinguished and 
notorious followers shared the saine fate; Carvajal, at the advanced age of 
fourscore, and who had long been accustomed to scenes of carnage and peril, 
on being informed of his sentence, carclessly replied: "Well, a man can die 
but once." 
Gasca, as moderate and just after victory as before, pardoned all the rest, 
and exerted himself to soothe the feelings of the remaining malcontents; he 
simplified the collection of the revenue, re-establishcd the administration of 
justice, and provided for the protection and bcttering the condition of the 
Indians; and having accomplished every object of his mission, he rcturned to 
Spain, in 1549, as poor as he left it, but universally admired for his talents, 
virtues, and important services, tic entrusted the government of Peru to the 
court of Audience. For several years after this the machinations and rapacity 
of several ambitious chicfs distracted the Peruvian states with civil conten- 
tions; but at length the authority of Spain was completely and firmly estab= 
lished over thc wholc of tiret extensive and »alu«b]c l»ortion of America. e 



CHAPTER III 

SPANI8H DOMINI()N IN AMIi;IIlCA 

THAT part of ]le soulhern confiaient of America, stret('hin Lo tlw east- 
ward of l)arien, comI»rising the provinces of Cartagena and Santa Martha, 
was discovered by Rodcrigo de BasCigas, in the year 1520, and was subjugat,,'d 
by Pedro de Herêdia, in the year 1532. As êarly as the year 1.544, 
had become a considerable town, and its harbour was the safest and besç 
fortified of any in the Spanish te,'ritories in the new world. Its situalion is 
favourable for co,,merce, and i was sclected as he port a which tle Sp,nish 
galleons should first begin to trade, on their arrival from Ettrope, a,d to whi«h 
they were to return, in order to preparê for their homêward voyage. The 
province of Venezue]a was first visited by Ojeda, in the year 1499, in his 
voyage of discovery, which bas before been noticed. Observing a,, 1,,divin 
village, built on pilcs, to mise it above the stagnan water, thc Spa,,i,r<ls, 
from their propensity fo discover resemblancês between America atid Europe 
best, owed on it the nanle of Venczuel:, or ],itle Venice. 
Charles V, to obtain a large loan of the Vclscrs of Augsburg, l,hen the 
wcalthiest mêrchants in Europe, granted to them the province of Venezu<,la, 
to be held as an hereditary fief, on condition that thcy were to su},jugate the 
natives, and plant a colony in the territory. The proprietors sent o,,t son,e 
German advenurers, who, instead of esablishing â colony, wandered 
the country in search of mines, and to plunder the natives. In a few years 
their avarice and rapacity desolatêd the province, insead of setCling it, and 
the proprietors, despairing of succeeding in the enerprise, relinquished their 
grânt, and the occupation of the country, when thc Spaniards again took 
possession of it; but notwithstanding its natural advantages, it. long renain«d 
one of their mos+ unpromising oettlê,nents. 
The new kingdom of Granada, as it was called, is an interior region, and 
was subjugated o the authority of Spain, in 1536, by Benalcazar, who invaded 
if from Quito, where he was in command under Pizarro and Quesada. The 
nativês being more improved than any in Americâ, not excepting the Peruvians 
and Mêxicans, defended themselvês with resolution, bravery, and persever- 
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ance; but here, as everywhere else, discipline and science prevailed over bar- 
barian force. The Indians in New Granada, hot having been subjected to the 
same services of working in mines, which in other parts of America bave 
wasted that miserable race, continucd more populous in this colony than in 
any other. Gold was found hem, hot by digging into thc bowels of the earth, 
but mixed with the soil near the surface, on thc Inore elevated tracts. One 
of the governors of Santa Fé c:rried to Spain  lump of pure gold, found in 
one of the provinces of New Granad:, valued t more than $3,000. 
The kingdom of New Grana(|a was first established in 1547, and was 
under the government of  c«ptttin-general and royal audience: the seat of 
government was fixed at Santa Fe de Bogota. In 1718 it was erected into a 
viceroyalty, together with several other provinces; but this government was 
annulled in 1724, and restored in 1740, and continued an independent govern- 
ment until the breaking out of the revolution, when it was incorporad into 
the republic of (olombia. 
Thc provinces of Camcas and Cuman, lie to the eastward of Vcnezuela, 
and, together witl Cartagen, and Santa Martha, formed what was anciently 
called the kingdom of Terra Firma, and all are now included in the republic of 
Colombia. These two provînces were, for a long period, principally known 
and distinguished for tle cuItivation and comêrce in the nuts of the cocoa- 
tree, which, next to thç)se pro(|u('ed in Guatemala, on the South Sea, are the 
best in Amcric:. A past(', fored from the nut or almond of the cocoa-tree, 
compounded wi{h certain ingredients, constittes chocolate, the manufacture 
and use of which the Spaniards first learned from the Mexicans; and being a 
palatable and wtolesome beverage, it was soon introduccd into use in Europe, 
and became an important article of commerce. 
From the contiguiiy of the settlements of the Dutch to the coast of C"aracas, 
on the island of Curaç'a.o, and their superior enterprise in traffic, they engrossed 
most of the coeoa trade from Caracas, and Spain itself was obliged to receive 
the article fron foreigners, at an exorbitant price, although the product of 
their own colonies. To rem(,dy an evil, hot more detrimenta| to thc interests 
than disgraceful to the enterprise of Spain, in the yer 1728 Philip V granted 
to a eompany of nerchants an entire and exclusive monopoly of the commerce 
with Caracas and Cumna. This ussocition, sometmes called the Company 
of Caracas, restored to S1)ain this branch of the commerce of America, greatly 
extended it, as the consuption of the article increased, and being subjecd 
to proper regulations, to (.ounteract the effccts of the monopoly, advanccd 
the growth and progress of thc settlemcnt. 

VICEROYALTIES OF MEXICO AND PERU 

Mexico, or New Spain, and Peru were at first regarded by the Spaniards 
as the most important and valuable portions of America; not so much on 
account of their fertility, or any geographical superiority, as from the consider- 
ation of their being inhabited by pcople in a highcr statc of improvemcnt, and 
consequently affording inore gratifying objects for the rapacity of the first 
adventurers. The numbcrs of adventurers which thesê objects, and the civil 
contentions which they occasioned, originaIly drew to these countries, tended 
to commence their settlement under more favourable auspices than any other 
colonies enjoyed. The rich mines, afterward discovered, had a powerful 
operation to attract enterprise and allure adventurers; and thc complete 
subjugation of the natives, both in Mexico and Peru, and rêducing them 
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fo a condition of domestic servitude and apportioning them, together with 
the lands, among thc first adventurers (whilst in other districts thc natives, 
more wild and ferocious, wîthout fixed habitations, subsistin; by hunting, 
could not otherwisê be ovcrcome than by beinÇ extcrminatedor expelled), 
were among the causes which continued, for a ong period, to promote the 
growth of Mcxico and Peru, and to render them the principal of the Spanish 
colonies; and the saine causes occasioncd the other settlements to be 
regarded ofly as appendagcs of ont or the other of thesc, or of little import- 
ance. Hence, ,'fftcr the Spanish conquests in America had bcen so far con> 
pletcd s to iustify the establishment, on the par of Spain, of regular colonial 
g;ovcrnnmts, tlmir whole American dominions were divided into two immense 
governments, one callcd the viceroyalty of New Spain, thc other the vice- 
royalty of Peru; the sets of government wcre Mcxico «md.Lima. The 
form«,r comprehendcd all thc possessions of Spain in the northern division of 
the American continent, and the latter comprised all her settlcments and ter- 
ritories in South America. 
New Spain embraced, under the Spaniards, a much more extensive region 
than the empire of Mexico, or the dominions of Montezma and his pretc- 
cessors: thc vast rritory callcd New Navarre, extending fo the north and 
wcst, and the provinces of Sinaloa and Sonora, stretching along the cast side of 
the gulf of California, and also the peninsu]a of California, on thc oppositc 
side of the gulf, and the provinces of Yucatan and Honduras, cxtend]ng fro 
the bay of Camt)eche to beyond Cape Gracias à Dios, were comI)rise(l wit|fin 
the tcrritorics of New Spain, which did hot be]ong to the Mexican Empire. 
These countries wëre mostly visited and subjugated by Spanish a(lventurers, 
in the early part of the sixteenth century. The peninsula of (',alifornitt was 
(liscovere(1 by Cortés, in 1536, and was so entirely neglecte(1, that for a lmg 
p(;riod it was hot known whether it was an island or a peninsula. Towards 
the close of the seventeenth century the Jesuits explored it, estal)lished it as 
an important mission, ma(le great progrcss in civilising the ru(le and fcrocious 
natives, and established the saine dominion over them that they did over the 
natives in Paraguay. Al, length the governmcnt, growing jealous of th(' 
Jesuits, they were expelled from the Spanish dominions, and .los5 Galvez wns 
sent out to examine thc province, who gavc a favourable account of the cou- 
try, and of thc pearl-fishery on the coast. He also discovcred several mines, 
apparently valuable. 
Honduras and the peninsula of Yucatan attracted attention principally 
from the valuable dye-woods which thcy afforded, the logwood trce being 
produced in greater abundance there than in âny other part of America. 
After having long exclusively enjoycd the profitable logwood tradc, the Span- 
iards were disturbed in it by some adventurers from Jamaica, who commenced 
cutting logwood at thc cape forming the southeast promontory of Yucatan; 
then in the bay of Campeche, and afterward in the bay of Honduras. These 
encroachments alarmed thc Spaniards, and they endeavoured to stop them, 
by remonstrance, negotiation, and by force; but after u contention for half 
.' century, the fortune of war, and naval superiority of Britain enablcd ber to 
extort from Spain a reluctant consent to the existence of a settlement of 
foreigners in the heart of her own possessions. Mortified, however, at this 
concession, she attempted to countemct ifs consequenccs by encouraging the 
cuttin.g of logwood on the west coast of Yucatan, where the wood was of 
supermr quality. To promote this object, she permitted the importation of 
]ogwood into Spain, without the payment of any duty, by which means this 
commerce became very flourishing, and that of the English, in the bay of 
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Honduras declined. East of Honduras were the provinces of Cost Rica and 
Veragua, which were much neglected by the Spaniards, as of little value. 
The viceroyalty of Peru, in addition to the Peruvian territorics, compre- 
hended Chili, the conquest of which, as we have seen, was first attempd by 
Almagro, and afterward by Valdivia, both of whom met with a most tierce 
opposition from the natîves, and the latter was defeated and slain; but Villa- 
gin, his successor in command, restored victory to the Spanish standard; and 
finally the district on the seacoast ws subdued, thc nativcs continuing mas- 
ters of the mountainous regions; and for more than two centuries they kel)t 
up hostilities with their Spanish neighbours, almost without interruption, an<l 
their hostile incursions greatly retarded the settlement of the most fertih, 
country in Amcri(;a, possessing the most delicious climate in the New or ()]d 
World; for, though bordering on the torrid zone, if is exempt both from the 
extrcmes of heat and cold, lying, as it were, un<ler the shade of the Andcs, 
which protects it on thc east, and bêing constantly refreshcd by the cooling 
seabreezes from the wcst. It also posscsses nmny va]uable mines; yet witl 
all these advantages, at the end of more than two centuries from its conqu(;st, 
its whole white population did hot cxeeed eighty thousand; but sbcc 
establishrn('nt of a direct intcrcourse with the mother countr_v round Cap(; 
Horn, il, 'a:s realiscd its natural advantages, and advanccd in importance 
accordingly. 

SETTLEMENT OF IIRUGUAY 

Al t:(.l(,(l to thc viceroyalty of Peru werc all thc vast regions claime(1 
Si)aih (-st. of the Andes, watered by the Rio de la Pl«ta, its branches, tle. 
(()lora(to, and other strcams emptying into the Atlatic. Tlm SI)anish terri- 
tori('s east of the La :Plat:t, comprehending the province of Paraguay, 
soin(, othcr districts, were, for centuries, in a great dcgrce undcfincd, and 
sul)jc«t of dispute with Portugal.b 
When l¢io (te la Plata was discovered by Juan I)iaz (le Solis in the first 
y('rs of the sixteenth century, [rruguay was people(t by stvage tribes scttle(l 
on tte bauks of its rivers, whose history prior to his is unkmwn to us, 
«)f whose customs we know little more th:m tho few details giron us t)y the 
first historians of these regions of Amcrica. The Spaniards chose for thcir 
s(.ttlcments th(  banks of the Paraguay, the Parana, and the western bank of 
the Plata; and the eastcrn side of the Uruguay was well nigh deserted, for 
c('tury and a half barely serving as pasture l,nd for herds of «attle and 
horses vhich multiplied in great numbcrs without the care of nmn. The 
Brazilians took advantage of the abandoned statc of thc country to «arry off 
l«rge numbers of animfls under pretcxt that the %rritory belonged to th(' 
crown of Portugal, and as the Spaniards also claimed dominion, thcy founded 
in 1624 the town of Santo Domingo Soriano, and the Portuguese the Colonia 
del Sacramento in 1680, both wishing to forward their own intercsts. 
Thc foundation of Colonia occasioned a series of wars and treatics by 
which the two monarchs wished to secure the dominion of Uruguay and to 
settle European questions. During this period, extcnding over a century 
and a quarter, Colonia, the eastern missions, and the lands bordering on Rio 
Grande alternately belonged to the Portuguese and to the Spanish. But the 
latter never lost their dominion over the lanck in the interior, and founded 
various towns on the shores of the Atlantic, and on the river Plata, the prin- 
cipal of which was Montevideo. When the disputes for dominion were settlcd 
the Spaniards posoessed ail the land comprised between the southern limits of 
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Misiones, the sources of Rio Negro, Lke Mirim, the Atlantic Ocean, and 
Rio de la Plata. 
While war followed war, the country became populated and civilisation 
increased. The condition of the most inportant section of the country will 
be seen by the report submitted to the viceroy by the corporation of Monte- 
video. The boundaries of this town of Montevideo situated in the Banda 
Oriental of Rio de la Plata, forty leagues from Buenos Ayres, as conceded to 
it by General Bruno Mauricio de Zabala, in 1726, in thc naine of the king, and 
approved by his majesty, in 1727, are as follows" on the south, Rio de la 
Plata; on thc west, the river Cufre; on the north, the Cuchilla Grande; and 
on the east, the mountain namcd Pan de Azucar. 
The climate, between 33  and 39 ° south latitu(|c, is tempera, neithcr the 
extremcs of heat or cold are felt; the country is on the whole level although 
it abounds in hills and vallcys, as the latr are hot too deep or the former too 
high to prcvent horse nd carriage traffic. With the exception of the sure- 
toits of the mountains and  fcw banks of stone in thc fields the wholc of the 
country is fit for cultivation. 
Wheat, barlcy, flx, hemp, maize, nd all sorts of vegetables and fruits 
can be grown with facility. There are abundant and good psture lands cvcn 
on the summits of the mountains. Although it :boun(|s in streams and 
rivers there re no irrigated lands, nor is irrigation easy as those lands which 
are not subject to inundtions are much higher than the wter level. The 
soil of the ltnds in the vicinity of the inun(t,ti0ns ,un(| of the valleys an(| dccliv- 
ities is moist, nd resists a (lrought for a long tiret. The lan(ls (|ivi(l((l among 
the settlers of Mines, situated on the tributary rivulcts of thc Moral, the San 
Francisco and the C,mpancro may be irrig«te(t with ease, ,s all those streams 
are rapid and descend from a great height to the valley where this town is 
situated. Native trees grow on the banks of the rivers and streams, which 
yield wood fit for ranches and oth(r purposes, but hot for bouses, as if is 
neither firm nor durable. Bread :tn meat form the stap]c food of thc inhab- 
itants, which some obtain by cultiva(ion of their own l:nds and breeding 
cattle, and others- about a thir(1 of the population- obtain from the lands 
of others. 
Small flakes of gold are found on thc banks of some of the tributaries of the 
San José and Santa Lucia, which some of the inhabitants go to find but show 
little knowledge or energy in tle work. In the district called L:s Min:s lead, 
silver, copper, and gold are round, but those who bave attempt»d to s(parate 
these mctals, s:dd to be nmch mix(,d, have lost both rime and money, 
perhaps through want of skill. Thcir act.ual commerce consists in skins, 
tallow, and sa]ted meats, which they are beginning to prepare; it is probable 
that this bmnch may be brought to perfection with experiencc. If a com- 
merce in wheat in exchngc for tiïnbcr, yerbt maW, and cotton were opened 
by land and by river, with Paraguay and the towns of Misiones, it might be- 
corne an important branch. Wool, butter, and cheeses could bc exported to 
Cadiz, Havana, and other ports, as sheep breed well and their wool is fine. 
Butter and cheeses are in general good, and would be improved if the farmers 
were encouraged by the exporting of these products to many parts of the 
kingdom which now receive butter nd chccse from Flanders.c 

SETTLEMENT OF PARAGUA¥ AND ARGENTINA 
:Paraguay has been rendered celebrated for the extraordinarv missions of 
the Jesuits, and the authority of Spain over it was never more than nominal. 
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The territory wesç of the La Plata was divided into the provinces of Buenos 
Ayres and Tucuman. 
The province of Rio de la Plata [modern Argentina] was established dis- 
inct from that of Paraguay, in 1620, and was afterward ealled Buenos Ayres. 
The town of Buenos Ayres was founded by Pedro de Mendoza, in 1535, but 
was abandoned in 1538, and ifs inhabitans removed o Assumption, where 
fort hd been built two years before, by Ayolas, and named from the day on 
which he fought, nd defeated the ntives on the spot wherc it was erected. 
Mendoza returned to Spin, nd was succceded as governor by Ayolas, and on 
his deth Irala woEs chosen to succecd him; but was soon deprived of his 
authority by Don Alvarez, who arrived with  commission from Spin. Of 
the three thousand Europens who hd entered the La Platn, six hundred 
only remined a t Assumption" the rest had fallen victims to the climate, the 
ferocity of the savages, and the lmrdships to which they had been exposed. 
Alvarez was seized by Irala, and sent to Spain, in 1544. The city of Assump- 
tion ws erected into a bishopric, in 1547; but thc bishop did hot rrive until 
1554, when Irala receivcd a commission as governor. In 1557, Ciudad Real 
was founded in the province of L Gu,yra, as ,'m cn«omiend, within which 
forty thousand Indians were brought ino habits of industry; and a few yers 
after the encomienda of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, in the province of Chiquitos, 
which comprised sixty thousand native ihbitnts, was estab]ished. Iral 
died in 1557, and n,'mwd Gozal,s de Mendoza lieutenant-general and com- 
mander of the province. His death, which was in one year after, ws fol- 
lowed by civil diss,nions. 
In the y,ar 15S6, the Jesuits first appeared in Paraguay, and in 1609, 
Father Tortu,s, their provinei«l, obtainet authority from the governor of the 
province to form the eonwrted Indians into townships, to be independent of 
the Spanish sett.lenwnts. They only aeknowledged the sovereignty dr the 
king of ,qpain: this power was confirned by Philip III of Spain. During 
twenty years a great number of thc natives were rcduecd t.o habits of industry, 
by the l:bours of the Jesuits; but in 1630 thcy were attaeked by the Paulistas 
[or Portuguese settlcrs], or mamelukes, and in two years sixty thousand were 
destroyed or earried off. To defcnd ttmir settlcments, in 1639, the Jesuits 
obtained authority from Spain to imbo(ly and arm their Indian eonverts in 
the manner of l;uropeans. The Jesuits employed their eonverts in other 
pursuits: in 1668, they rebuilt thc eity of Santa Fé, and the following year 
rive hundred of thcm worked on the fortifieations and the eathedral of Buenos 
Ayres. 
In 1580 Buenos Ayrcs was rebuilt by the governor of Paraguay [Juan de 
G, aray], from whieh rime it gradually emerged from obseurity into an impor- 
tant town, ant became the seat of the viecroyalty. The Portugese attempd 
a settlement on thc north bank of the La Plata, in 1679, whcn Garro, governor 
of the province of Rio de la Plata, by order of the viceroy of Peru, expellcd 
the Portuguesc, and levelled their fort to the ground. This setlcment was 
for a long time a subjeet of dispute, betwecn the two nations, but in 1778, it was 
eeded to Spain. Civil dissensions arose at Asuneion; Don Diego, thc gov- 
ernor, was obliged to flee; but was reinstated in 1722, yet soon after scied by 
Antequera, and eonfined as a prisoner. Antequera had been sent from Lima 
as a eommissioner, to inquire into the condition of Paraguay, and finding the 
administration eorrupt, he undertook to reform it, and to introduee a repm- 
sentative government. Ho met with resistanee not only from the governor, 
but his patriotie excrtions and liberal prineiples roused the ]calousy, nd 
brought upon him the hostility, of the viceroy, who sent a body of troops from 
I. W,- VOL, XXIII. 
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Peru to oppose him, and check his innovations. These troops were defeated 
by Antequera, who entered the city in triumph. 
But the governor of Buenos Ayres, having marched agaînst him, and being 
deserted byhis adherents, he fled to a convent, and was afterward seied and 
sent a prisoner to Lima. In 1725, tranquillity was restablished, but was of 
short continuance; a new governor being ppointed, a faction refused to admit 
him into the city; Mompo, the leader of the malcontents, was seized and sent 
to Buenos Ayres. 
Antequcra having been condemned for treason, was executed in 1731, at 
Lima, which occasioned great excitement at Asuncion as his popularity was 
so great tht he ws canonised as a martyr to libcrty. Thc dissensions con- 
tinucd until 1735, when Zabal, governor of Buenos Ayres, succeeded in rc- 
establishing tranquillity, and correcting the abuses which hd crept into thc 
govcrnment. 
The increasing prosperity of thc Jesuits began to excite prcjudices and 
jea]ousies; various accusations wcrc mdc against them; but on cxamination 
most of thcm wcre found groundless, and they were confirme(1 in their rights, 
in 1745, by  royal dccree. Thcir prospcrity and power, howcvcr, soon aftcr 
began to decline, and the expulsion of their ordcr from Spain, in 1767, was 
followed by the subversion of their dominion in Amcrica. Their possessions 
were ,nnexed to the governmcnt of Paraguay, at which timc they had 769,353 
horned cattle, 94,9;3 horses, md 221,537 sheep. 
The crection of thc viceroy,lty of Rio de l Plata lcd to thc establishment 
of the governmcnt at Bucnos Ayres, and promote(| thc prospcrity of that city, 
and ail the provinces on thc La Plata, and wcst of thc Andcs. This mcasurc 
was followed by one equally libcral and en]ighten(d, in 177, which in  great 
(|egrcc removed the rcstrictions on commerce, and opened  froc trade with 
the northcrn country and the intcrior of Pcru. From t|is pcriod Buenos 
Ayres began to acquirc that importance and rank which it is cntitlcd fo main- 
tain, from its vdua.blc position for comm(rce, and its rich interior country. 
Its tradc rapidly incrcase(|, as wcll as thc gencral commerce of the La 
Plata. It was promod by a royal ordinancc, a(topte(l in 1794, pcrmitting 
salted ment and tallow to be exportcd to Spain, and thc othcr colonies free of 
duty. 
SPAINS ADMINISTRATION OF HER COLONIES 
At so crly a period as the yctr 1511 Ferdinand estblishcd  tribunal for 
conducting the affairs of his American settlements, called thc "council of thc 
Indies"; and in 1524 if was newly modelled and improved by Charles V. It 
possessed iurisdiction over every dcpartment of government in Spanish 
America; frmcd the luws and regtflations rcspecting the colonies; ruade all 
the appointments for Americ resered to the crown; and all oiïicers, from 
the wceroys to the lowest, wcre accountable to the council of the Indies for 
their oflïcial conduct. The king was alwys suppod to be present in this 
council, and its meetings were held whcre he resided. No law, relative to 
Amcrican affairs, could be dopted without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the council. All ppeals from the decisions of the highest tribunls in America, 
the audiencia, or court of audience, werc mde fo the council of the Indies. 
The colonial system of Spain over hcr American dominions ws founded 
on the principle that these dominions were vested in the crown, hOt in the 
nation; which was assumed on no better authority than the bull of Pope 
Alexander VI, bestowing on Fêrdinnd and Isabell all the countries which 
they might discover west of a given latitude. Hence the Spanish possessions 
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in America were rogarded as the personal property of the sovereign. The 
a_uthority of the original adventurers, commanders, and governors, by whom 
the country was discovered and subjected to the dominion of Spain, was con- 
stituted by, and they were accountable to, the king, and removable by him 
at pleasure. All grants of lands were made by the sovereign, and if they 
failed from any cause, they reverted to the crown again. Ail political and 
civil power centred in thc king, and was executcd by such persons, and in 
such manner, as the will of the sovcreig might suggest, wholly independent, 
hot only of the colonies, but of the Spmish nation. The only civil privilege 
allowcd to the colonists was strictly municipal, and confined to thc re6ulation 
of their interior police, and commerce in thc cities and tow,is, for whc pur- 
pose they mtde their own local regulations or laws, and appointed ton and 
city m:rgistrates. But this single ray of liberty must of necessity be tolerad, 
and has noyer be¢:n extinct in the most despotic states. The Spanish Amer- 
ican governmcnts w«e hot merely d«'spotic likc thosc of Russia or Turkey, 
but thcy were a nort dangcrous kind of despotisn, ts the absolutc power of 
the sovereign was hot cxcrcise.d by hinsclf, but by deputy. 
At first, ts has be¢,n staWd, the ¢lominions of thc Spanish crown in the new 
world werc divided, for ttw purposc of govcrnment, înto two great divisions or 
viceroyalties, New Sp:d, and Peru. Aftcrw«r¢l, s the coutry became more 
settled, the viceroyalty of S:mta F5 de Bogota was created, composed of the 
kingdoms of New Gran:d.', Terre Firma, and thc province of Quito, and still 
lar that of Rio de ]t Plata. A dcputy or vi«,eroy was appointed to prcsidc 
over ech of these gov«nmÇnts, who ws the rcprcsent,'tive of his sovereign, 
and posscssed all his prer,g,'ttives within his jurisdiction. His authority was 
as sut»re, me s that of his sow'reign over ¢;very department of government, 
civil, nilitary, :tnd crimintfl. He appointe¢l most of the important oflïcers of 
his government, and supplied the vacmcies occsioned by dcath to those 
appointed by thc crown. His cour was ïormed on the model of that of Madrid 
and displayed an cqufl and often superior dcgrec of magnificence and state. 
He maint,ined horse and foot. guards,  regular houschold establishment, and 
all the ensigns aml tr:ppings of royalty. His g¢vcr,,nent ws formed on the 
sme model s that of Spa.in, and the tribunfls that ,ssistcd in its administra- 
tion wcrc sinilar to those of tle prcnt country, thc appointments fo which 
werë sometimes ruade by ttm viceroy, and at others by the king, but ail were 
subject to thc deputy's mthority, and amen,'tble to his iurisdiction. The 
adtninistration of justice ws cntrusted fo tribunals called audiences, fomled 
on the model of the Spanish court of chancery. One of these courts was 
established in every province, and consisted of a number of judges, propor- 
tioned to its extent and the business to bc donc; they had jurisdiction over 
both civil and criminal causes. 
The viceroy was prohibitcd from interfering with the decisions of these 
judicial tribunals, and in some instances they could bring his reulations under 
their review, nd prcsent remonstrancês, or carry the matter oefore the king 
and the council of the Indies, which was the only particular in which therc was 
any intermediate power between him and the people subject to his authority. 
On the death of a viceroy the supreme power vested in the court of audience, 
and the senior judge, assisted by his associais, exercised all the functions of 
the vacant office. In addition to the council of the Indies, in which was reposed 
the supreme power, as to the civil, ecclesiastical, military, and commercial 
affairs of America, there was established, as early as 1501, a board of trade ai 
Seville, called Casa de la Contraccion. It took cognisance of whatever related 
to the commercial intercourse with America, regulated the export and import 
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cargoes and the inspection, the freights of the ships, and the time of the sailing 
of the fleets, and decided judicially on all mtters, both civil and criminai, 
growin.g out of the commercial transactions between Spain and her American 
possessions. The doings and decisions of this bord might be reviewed by the 
council of the Indies. 

COMPARISON OF SPANISH AND BRITISH COLONIES 

The fundamcntal principles of the Spanish colonial system were differcnt 
from those of Great Britain, as respectcd its Amcrican dominions; although 
this difference will be found on examiation to dcpend almost entirely on the 
different constitutions of the two countries. Grcat Britain, as well as Spain, 
regarded the countries in America, discovered by her subiects, as belonging 
to the crown rather than to the nation, and tll grants and pttents were moEde 
by the king, without the concurrence of parliament; and the rights and powers 
of the grantees in the proprietary govcrnments, were also cread by the 
crown. The charter governments were likewise establishcd by the crown, 
and the rights and privileges allowed to the colonists, and the prerog,tives 
reserved to the king, were dictated by the will of the sovereign. The authority 
of parliament, as thc orgn of the nation, ovcr the colonies, does not at first 
apper to have been exercised, and although this ws afterward attempted, it 
was never fully allowed or acquiesccd in by the colonies. ]t was the exercise 
of this authority that led to thc difficulties between the parent state and its 
colonies, which resulted in a scparation. In thc colonial governments est,b- 
lished by Britain in Amcrica, vcry important civil privileges were allowed to 
the colonists, but their rights were not equal to those of English subjects at 
hone, and the difference was to thc saine extent as the authority exercised 
over them by parliament; thc prcrog:tives of the sovereign being at least 
as great, as rcspccted his colonial subjects, as at home. 
Thc Spanish Amcrican colonies possessed no political privileges; their only 
civil rights were purely municipal; the authority of the crown was absolu 
in the colonial governmcnts, but scarcely more so than it was in the parent 
state, and it could hardly have bcen expected that subjects in distant colonies 
would have been allowcd privilcgcs which wcrê hot enjoyêd by those at home. 
As rcspects constitutional or political rights, the Spanish colonists enjoycd 
essentially the same as the subjects of Old Sp:dn, yet the exercisê of the power 
of the sovereign, being by deputy, and at a great dist,nce, it was much more 
oppressive, and exposcd to greater abuses. As respccts thc equality of 
privileges, betwecn the inhbitants of the colonies and thosc of the parent 
country, the Spanish colonists stood on a betr footing than the English. 
If the colonies were absoluly and entirely subject to the govcrnment of the 
parent state, it was not, perhaps, m,terial to thcm whether this governing 
power resided in the crown or iointly in the crown and the nation. In either 
case they wcre slaves. 
But the different constitutions of the two nations occasioned a correspond- 
ing difference in the government of their colonies. The power of the sovereign 
in Spain being absolutc, the saine authority was exercised over his dominions 
in America; but the a.uthority of the king of England being limited, and the 
government a mixed one, in which thc people by their representatives par- 
ticipated, similar systems were established in the British dominions in the 
New World. In all their colonies the representative principle was [introduced 
and local legislatures were established, which exercised the ordinary powers 
of legislation, the executive power remaining in the sovereign. 
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RESTRICTIONS ON COMMERCE 
If was the olicy of the Spanish sovereigns, or government, as fo their 
American co|omes, to render them, in every way that could be donc, contrib- 
utary to the power and prosperity of Spain. In the grants of the country, 
made to the first adventurers, the Spanish monarchs reserved one fifth of the 
gold and silvcr that might be obtaincd, and for a considerable period the 
precious nmtals were the only objects that attracted attention, either in the 
colonies or Old Spain. The right of the sovercign to a sharc of the products 
of thê mines was ever after maintin(,d, and if was thc intention of Spain to 
confine the industry of thc colonies to mining, for two reasons: one, the 
revenue derived to the crown fron this sourc(,, and the other, to prevcnt such 
branches of agriculture as might interfcre with the products of Spain. The 
cultivation of the vine and olive were at first prohibited in Amcrica, and afr- 
ward allowc(| in Pçru and ('hili, in consequence of the difficulty of conveyin.g 
such bulky articles as wine and oil across thc isthmus to Panama; and these 
colonies werc not permittcd to cxport the products of the vine or olive to those 
parts of Spanish Amcric which coul(t obti them from Spain; and, with 
this privilege, that of cultivating tot):cco, which was raiscd i othcr parts of 
Spanish America, but un(|(r regulations of a royal monopoly. 
The saine jedousy crit)plçd the industry of the colonies in other depart- 
ments; several kinds ()ï nanufacturcs wer(, prohibited, which it was thought 
might prove d(,trim('nt:] to t]e mother country. Tlm commercial restrictions 
impos«,d on th(, colonies w(,re still mot(, rigid an(t ittolerable. In pursuance 
of the maxim t|mt t]e coloies w«,re, in every t)ossible way, to be rendêred 
contributry to thc int(-r('sl,s of Spai, wittout rcgarding their own, they were 
denied all commerce wi{h (,very other t)ortion of the world; their own pro- 
ductions must all be carried to S1),in, in the first insttnce, wherever might be 
the place of their consumption, :n(t all their own wants must be supplicd by 
the parent state; and even this (tirect commerce they were not permitted to 
carry on th(tselv('s; no vessel, owncd in th(, colonies, was ever allowed to 
carry to Europe t]e produce oi' th(' country to wlich it belonged. Ail the 
trade with the coloni('s was carri('d on i Sp:mish bottoms, and under such 
regulations as subjectcd them to great inconvenicnce. Not only was every 
species of commerce with Ameri('a, by foreigncrs, prohibited under the sêverest 
pcnalties, and confiscation and (l(atl inflicted on the inhabitants who had the 
oemerity to trot(le with them, but no forcigner was suffercd to enter thc colonies 
without express permission. Even the commerce of one colony with another 
was either prohibite(l, or trammellcd with intolcrable restrictions. 
Thus w:s Spanish Aerica shut ul) from the world, crippled in its growth, 
kept in lea(tig strings, a¢t in a p(,rp,tual state of minority; and ;,hilst chas- 
tised with the lash of a j(,:t]ous alï(| mfeeling masr, was insulted by bcing 
reminded of his parental aff(ction ad rclationship. These impolitic and 
unjust measures, foun(hd in a spirit of selfishness and iealousy, togethêr with 
the hardships which attend the planting of new settlements, so checked the 
spirit of emigration, that at thc expiration of sixty years from the first dis- 
covery of America, the number of Spaniards in all their settlements, did not 
exceed fifteen thousand. 
An ecclesiastical establishment was instituted in Spanish America, as an 
auxiliary branch of the government, on a similar modelto that in Spain, and 
was extremely burdensomê fo a young and growing state. Af so early a 
period as the year 1501, the payment of tithes was required, and laws made 
to enforce it. 
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COMMERCIAL CONCESSIONS TO FOREIGN POWERS 

The stinted, fettered, and restricted commerce which subsisted betwe¢ 
Spain and her colonies for more than two centuries and a half was calculated 
retard their growth, and keep them always in a state of dependence and mino 
ity. They were not permitted to act for themselves in the most common 
necessary concerns; but must wear such apparel, and consume such mea 
and drinks as parental authority saw fit to allow them. This restricted a 
contemptible commercial system was scarcely less injurious to Spain than 
her colonies. 
The naval superiority of the English and Dutch enabled them to cut off 
intercourse between Spain and her colonies, which exposed 
surfer for the want of the necessaries of lire, and introduced an extensb 
smuggling trade. It also compelled the Sp:mish monarch so fr to relax tl 
rigour of his system as to permit France, then his ally, to ol)en a trade wi 
Peru; the French carried such quantities of goods there, that they found the 
way into ail the Spanish provinces. This trade was prohibited. 
By the Treaty of Utrecht, Great Britain ol>taine(t a concc, ssi( whi 
secured to her a foothold for commercial purposes in ttc Spmish colonies 
Amêrica. Philip V transferrcd to Britd, wilh thé: cons¢'lt of France, t 
privilege or contract which the latter had enjoycd, of SUl»t»lying thé. pani 
colonies with negroes, and t]e more <l.'ngerous right of 
ship of rive hundrcd tons to the fir at Porto B¢,]io. Tli,s l<,l i.< the estab]i 
ment of Britisl factories at Cartgena, ]'anama, Vera Cruz, 
other places. The residence of thc agents an<l m¢,rclmt.s <f a rival I,w,r 
the most important towns drew sid¢' thc veil which ha¢! 
from the world the interior condition of th¢,. Spanish <.<;locales, ml 'xcil,el 
spirit of commercial cupidity which led to an exWn,siv¢, ctral»al tra 
This, at first, was crried on principally from Jamaica, 
nies. As might bave been foreseen, the privilcge grantcl 
at once abused, and grcatly extended. InsWat of t ship of rive huntr«! t,<3 
one of nine hundred tons was sent to Porto B,.llo; and this was 
with cveral smaller vessels, which oored 
clandestinely conveyed their cargoes to th« principfl ,ship. Th 
the fair, blinded by presênts, rcmained ignorant of tlese ïmul,s. l+'ro t 
intrinsic defects of the Spanish colonial system, and t|e wcakness of gra 
ing the privilegcs spoken of to the most enterprising <'oercial nal(ion 
world, the commerce carried on in thê galleons, so long the prid« of Spa 
and evea the envy of other nations, was ahnost annihilated before thc m 
dle of the eighteenth century. 
Alarmed at the extent and pernicious consequcnces of the contrsba 
trade, Spain stationed ships of war along the coast most cxposed to this illi 
traffic, to suppress it. These were called guarda co'ta'" they checked 
smuggling trade to a considerable degree, which led to complaints on the 
of Great Britain, and finally to war, on the claire of some outrages comnitl 
by the guarcla costas. Spain, however, obtaincd a release ïrom the assie; 
or privilege granted to England, and was once more at liberty to managc l 
commerce with her colonies in her own way, without restraint. The cont 
band trade, however, continued; the Dutch and French engaged in it, as 
as the English; and to such an extent was it carried that sometimes when 
.alleons arrived the markets were glutted, and their cargoes could scarcely 
uisposed of. The galleons were prevented from sailing by wars, and ofl 
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rearded by various accidents, and this oeeasioned  new regulation, by whieh 
commerce with the colonies was earried on by regger ships, fid ou dufing 
the interv«fls of th(, snilin of the fleets. The advanages of ghis commerce 
were so upt)reng thag in the vear 1748 the galleons were no longer employed, 
and he tra(le with Peru un Chili ws proseeuged in a direeg rou, round 
Ca Horn, in singlc ships. Sill ghe register ships were all obliged to 
their (leprture from Cadiz, and to regurn go hç por. 
The Duteh, t'rou tle vieiniçy of gheir seflemeng g Cumçao o Caraes, 
ving engross(,(l  consi(lerable pr of he eoeo rade of lmg province, Spain, 
 172S, grat((l lo « ('oq)ny of erchants an exclusive monopoly of the 
Ira(le witl ('aracas «(1 (uan; an(l both the parent sta and the colonies 
([('rivcd great b(:nefit from the commercial enterprise of this company. 

RELAXATION OF OLD RESTRICTIONS 

From the want of mor fr('quent intereourse between Spain and her 
colonies, it often ttI)pel(,d that important events, which occurred in the latter, 
w,re klowl for s()m(, tie by foreig nations belote intelligence of them ]md 
r(,:ch(,(1 Spain. To r(,(,(ly this (,vil, in 1764, a sysm of packets was estab- 
]ishe(|, lo t(, desl)alche(| (» thc first (lay of v(,ry nionth, to Havana; from 
whenc(, ]ett(,rs wer(, sont te) Vera Cruz, Porto Bello, and so tmnsmitted through- 
oui, t(, Sl:tish s(,ttlem('nts. The packet-1)o:ts also sailed, once  month, to 
]u(,nos Ayres, to a,e('olo(lale the sett]ements east of the Andes. Objects 
«)|" ('(,r(.(, (.om(,et(,(l th(mselv(,s with this ',trrangement; the packets were 
v,ss(,]s of ('()si(h,rabl(, t)ur(l(,n, a)d carrie(l out goods, and brought back a 
r(,lur' «,argo i 11(, l)r()(|u('Ii()us of the colonies. 
The w:y 1)(ig i s()le d(greo prepare(l, the following year, 1765, Charles 
III :d)rog:(t(,(l lhe r(,strictions on the trade to Cuba, and other islands to 'the 
wi)(Iw'r(l, h,avig it (»pen t()all ]is sul)jects, with no othcr restrictions but 
tl:t (t' their sailing to t):rticul,'r ports in each isl'md. The bcneficial cffects, 
t)th to ()ll Spain an(l th(' «olo]i(,s, resulting from a relaxation of the ancient 
l:tws, being sensibly f(,lt, on(, relaxation prov(,d the necessity of another, and 
i 177, lhe monot)oly w:ls stil] further donc away; and the colonial trade, 
wlich tml be(,n confinel fo C:(tiz md Seville for two and a hall ccnturies, was 
I)('rilt(,(l 1) 1)(' carrie(l ol i fourt(,en other Spanish seaports, which produced 
,' l()st iml)ortant a(t f:v()ural)le c]lange, both to the colonies and thc revenue 
of St)aih. 
The res¢rietions upon the internal intercourse and commerce of the Spanish 
colonies were, if possible, lore gricvous nd pernicious in their consequences 
ttn those on th« inter«oursê with Spain. From their first settlcment all inter- 
('ourse was prohibite(l, under the severest penalties, between ?he different 
])rovinces in the South S . Peru, Chili New Spain, New Granada, and 
Guatemala were cruelly ihibite(l from all commerce, and from all intercourse 
whatsoever with cch other, which would so obviously have promoted their 
mutual comfort, prosperity, and adwncemcnt. At length, in 1774, Charles 
Iii removed this severe and infamous restriction, and opened a free trade. 
Spain received a considerable revenue from her colonies, notwithstanding 
the extensive contraband trade which, at some periods, amounted to one- 
third of the whole commerce. The revenue consisted of three branches; the 
first, that which was paid fo the king, as lord-paramount, or sovereign of 
the country; the second, what accrued to him as head of the church; and the 
third, imposts, or duties. In the latter part of the eighteenth century the 
revenue raised by 8pin in Ameri¢ was estimated at a million and a hall 
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sterling. This, however, was only the direct revenue, raised in the colonies, 
and did not include the duties levied in Old Spain, on all the exports to her 
colonies, and some other branches of revenue. 
If the revenue was great, the expenses of the colonial government were 
equally so, and were wholly defrayed by the crown. The Spanish colonial 
system was not confined to civil government, but embraced commerce, reli- 
gion, finance, and a military establishm(,nt; all of which were under the 
authority and management of the crown. It was also complex, in an extreme 
degree, in each departnent; conqucnt]y was encumbered with such a num- 
ber and variety of offices, tribunals, and boards, as hot only occasioncd an 
enormous expense, but rendered it unwieldy, tardy in its movcments, and 
almost unmanageable. ]ts weight ws also increased by the external parade 
and pomp which it maintained. Everythig was on a 1,'rge scale; the 
expenses of living wem great, all stltri(,s were high, and most of the offficers of 
the govcrnment ree(.ived, by perquisites, :md in the various ways which 
human ingcnuity could devise, several times as much as their salaries. The 
viceroys n,'dntained horsc and foot guards, , train of househohl attendants, 
and all the pomp and dignity of t rcgal (,stablishment. Th(y cnjoyed a 
salary of $30,000 in the latter part of th(  ¢,ightéenth century; but this was a 
small part of their income" by monopolising certain branches of commerce, 
the disposal of all the lucrative offices, by prosents, and by innumcrable 
frauds and abuses of power, they usudly, ai'tr continuing in office a few 
years, returned to Spain with a princely fortune. ]t is asserted that a viceroy, 
at one festival, the anniversary of his birthd,'y, r,ccived $50,000 in presents. 

ADMINISTRATION OF DON JOSEPH GALYEZ 

The more enlarged views of policy, which l(d to the relaxation of the 
ancient laws, and thc adoption of more equitable and just commercial regu- 
lations, called attention to the internal condition of the Spanish colonies, and 
occasioned various salutary reformations ad improvements. The colonial 
system, foundcd on falsc and inequitable principles, defective and oppressive 
in itself, was rcndercd more insuI)portab]( from thc abuses and corruption 
which everywhere had crept into thc tdministration. Not only a correction 
of abuses, but a reformation of thc system, ws suceessfully attempted in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, during thc cnlightened administration 
of Don Jooeph Galvez. Having spent sevcn yctrs in America, as inspector- 
general of New Spain, and visited most of the rcmote provinces, he was ele- 
vated, on his return to Spain, to the head of the department for India, or, 
more propcrly, American affairs. He commenced his a(lministration, which 
forms a memorable epoch in thc history of Sp,nish America, by a general 
reformation of the whole system. The increase of population and wealth in 
the colonies had so multiplied thc business of the courts of audience, that the 
number of judges were wholly inadcquate to a faithful discharge of duties of 
the office. He incrcaoed the numbcr of judges, raiscd their salaries, and en- 
larged their powers of appointment. 
From the extension of the settlcments great inconvenience was experi- 
enced, notwithstanding the establishment of the third viceroyalty of New 
Granada, in consequence of the remoteness of many of the provinces from the 
seat of government; and the further the administration was removed from 
he seat of authorîty, the greater were the abuses which attended it. There 
were provinces subject to the government of New Spain, more than two 
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thousand mlles from Mexieo, and some appertaining to the viceroyalty of 
Peru were still farther from Lima. To remedy this evil  fourth viceroyalty 
was created in 1776, comprising the provinces of Rio de la Plata Buenos 
Ayres, Parguy, Tucuïn, Potosi, Sant Cru de la Sierr, Chrcas, nd the 
towns of Mendoza ad San Juan. The set of government ws estblished at 
Buenos Ayres, and Don Pedro Zevallos raised to this new dignity, who was 
well acquainted with the countries over which he had to preside, hving long 
resided in them, in a subordinte station. This division, together with what 
ws tken off t the erection of the vi«'royalty of New Granad, reduced the 
territory of the viceroyalty of Peru to o¢, third its original exnt. The re- 
mo provinces of Soora, Sinaloa, Cflifornia, and New Nvarre, which 
belonged to ttm jurisdiction of New St»aih, w,re likewise formed into a parate 
governrnent, which ws conferred on the clmvalier de Croix, who, although hot 
possessed of the title nd dignity of viceroy, ws wholly independent of the 
viceroyalty of New Spain. '  " " 
Several of these prownces contmned some of the 
richest mines of go]d in America, recent]y d]scovered, and this was among the 
resons that urged the erection of et new government, which, from its vicinîty, 
might afford the protection ad facilities that the miing operations required. 
Another, an(l perhaps th(, most tatriotic measure of the count de Galvez, ws 
the establishment of iten(lancies for the superintendence and proction 
of the Indians. This mcasure had a htppy eff(,ct on the natives; under 
the active superintendcnce of the itendants, who duty it was to watch 
over their rigl,ts, as guardians and protectors, tlis miserble race enjoyed 
securities and advantagcs of which they were deprived under the tyranny of 
the subaltern Spaish ad Indian m:gistrates, to whom they had been 
subjected. 
At a subs('quent peri()d some alteratiom took place in the plitical divi- 
sions of S1)anish Am«ric:., so th:t at the conmencement of the political revo- 
lution, which restored all the Spanish dominions on the American continent 
to independcncc and liberty, its civil divisions consisted of the four viceroytd- 
ties of New Spin, Peru, Buenos Ayres, :nd New Granada, and the territories 
called c:rptain-generalcies of C]fili, Ven(,zuela, and Guatemala. These seven 
distinct governments wcrc independcnt of each other; a viceroy presided over 
thc four first, and an oflicer, «:flled a captain-general, over the three last, all of 
which w(,re al)poin{ed by the king; wcre indeI)endent of each other, and 
directly dependcnt on the crown. These governmcnts wcre subdivided into 
provinces, over which presi(h'd a governor, or coegidor, and also into intend- 
ancies, which formed tte jurisdiction of an officer callcd an intendant. This 
latter division was principally for that part of the government which related 
to the Indians. The governors and intendants were appoind by the king, 
but accountable to thc viceroy, or captain-gencral, to whose jurisdiction the 
province bclonged. 
The provinces wcre again divided in to departments, over which presided 
a delega of the governor or ocer at the head of the government of the 
pronce, :md likcwise subordinate nmgistrates, called alcaldes, appointed by 
the municipalîtics, dcominaWd cabildos. The viceroys and cptain-generals 
possessed both civil ad military power, and generally the govcrnors posoessed 
the same; but in some instances they enjoyed only civil authority, in which 
cases them ws a militry chief, or officer in the province, callad comaante, 
who held the military command. The supreme judicial power was vesd 
in the court of audience, of which there was one or more in each of the ce- 
royalties and captain-generalcies; the separa judges of this tribunal were 
cailed oires, and their number varied according to the population und 
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business of their jurisdictions. A subordinate judicial authority was vcsted 
in the governors, corregidores, and their delegates; and the alcaldes also 
possessed a limited jurisdiction, but could not act, unless they were law- 
professors, without the advice of an assessor, or lawyer. The decisions of all 
these inferior tribunals might be reviewed by the royal audience, whose decrees 
were final, except in some important cases an appeal was allowêd to the council 
of the Indies. 
There were also in some of the seaports tribuna|s called consulados, having 
cognisance of commercial affairs only, from whose decisions an appeal night 
1 made to the viceroy. In addition to these authorities therc were spiritual 
tribunals, with iurisdiction over ecclcsistical agoEirs. At the hcad of these 
was the holy Inquisition, whosc iurisdictîon was undefined, and its proceed- 
ings secret, tyrannical, and cruel. ]ts punishmcnts wcre inflicted by fine, 
imprisonment, torture, the gallows, ant thc stake. In each diocesc there was 
a spiritual court, composed of the bishop, the fiscal procurador, or lawyer, and 
the provisor. The. ecclcsiastical courts, as well as othcrs, were subject to the 
control of the viccroy, and conscquently wcre used to advance the arnbitious 
views of the state, as wcll as the church. 
There was nothing like popular influence in cit]mr branch of thc govern- 
ment; no mode in which the voice of the people cou]d bc cxpressed; nor was 
there a tribunal or oflicer who w,s amenable to, or whose authority emanted 
«lirectly from, the people. There, was no meeting of thc inhabitants, except 
t church, and for public worship on religious festivals, and the press could 
scarcely be said to exert any influence; so far as it did, howevcr, it was only 
un înstrument of tymnny and oppression. Even the cbildos, or corporations, 
which regulated the internal police of cities and towns, consisting of from six 
to twelve membcrs, according to their popultion or business, were entirely 
independent of popular influence. Thesc otlicers were ctdled regidores, the 
governor of thc province being ex-officio presidcnt of the cabildo, and controlled 
all its acts. Tto office of regilore was hchl during life, h,'tving a tixed price, 
which, in Buenos Ayres d Chili, was about rive tmndred dollars, and was 
purchaoed like any other commodity in market. The executive oflîcers of the 
cabildos, called lquazils, ,'mswering to sheriffs and constables in the United 
States, were soldat given prices, the s,'mm beîng the crise in a great mcasure 
with the alcaldes, who were a kind of petty magistr',tes, or justices of the 
peace. The administration ws corrupt in all departments, beyond any exam- 
ple în modern tîmes. The viceroys, captain-generals, intendants, members of 
the court of audience, rchbishops and bishops who wcre appointed by the 
king, lmost without exception were Spnitrds; nd most of the civil and 
military appointments were conferred on natîves of Old Spain. Down to the 
year 1810, one hundred and sixty viceroys, and rive hundred and eighty-eight 
captain-generals, govcrnors, and presidents of the royal audience, had been 
appointed în Americ, of whom only eighteen wcre natives of the country, 
these obtining their appointments in consequence of hving received their 
education in Spain. Thus, for ages, was Spnish America governed by swarms 
of foreign officers, who had no other intcrest than to grtiïy their employers, 
and enrich themselves. 

FIRST SYMPTOMS OF INSURRECTION 

The influence of the political revolution in the British colonies, and the 
effects of commercial freedom which Spanish America enjoyed after the regu- 
lations of 1778, gave rise to the first symptoms of a spirit of reformation and 
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political improvement which appeared in the Spanish colonies. Down to this 
period, and in general, until thc brcaking out of the revolution in the parent 
country, and the overthrow of the monarchy by Bonaparte, the Spanish 
creoles in America, notwithstanding the politicl oppression which they 
suffered, and their pcrsonal dcgroEdtion as a class, werc distinguished for their 
loyalty and attchment to their king and country. About the middle of the 
eighteenth ccntury  conspiracy was formcd in Caracas, headed by a man 
named Leon, the obicct of which, howcvcr, was not so much political as com- 
mercial, it being the design of thc «onspirators to break up the company of 
Guipuzco, sometimcs ctllcd thc company of Carcs, who hd long enjoyed 
a monopoly of all the trde of that and sevcral othcr provinces. The plot did 
not succeÇd, and Lcon was condemncd to dcath, his house razcd to the ground, 
and a column placc| on thc spot as  memorial of the horror of his offence, and 
the fate that awitcd all traitors. In 1780 an alarming revolution broke out 
in Peru, among the natives, scconded by somc of thc creo|c nhabitants. Pre- 
vious to thc reformtion and corrcctio of abuses which took place during the 
administration of Count de C, alvez, thc corregidores practised such intolerble 
cxtortions and frauds on thc Indi,ns, compclling them to receivc thcir ncces- 
sary supplies on thcir own terres, as finally drove thcm into mesures of open 
resistnce. 
Tupc Amaru, , n,tive PcruvioEn, of the royal inca blood, became the leader 
of the tlcontcnts; and severl individu«ls of influence joining him, the flrne 
of resistoEnce was sprctd ïor three hundrcd longues into the intcrior of the 
country; and so numerus »nd formidable did te ptrty become, that Tupac 
Amaru wts proclaimcd ]:nc of Peru. The Spanish uthorities adopted 
energetic and vindic{ive mctsurcs to suppress the insurgcnts; the contest 
lasted three years, and cxhibitcd moEny bloody sccncs. The m,lcontents 
wcre oftcn succcss[ul; but Tupc Anmru did hot conduct in his new dignity 
so as to minttin the att..chmcnt oi" his adherents; their zcl consequently 
began to btc, and thcir efforts to relx; and being attackcd by thc troops of 
Bucnos A yrcs, as well as by thosc of Lim, and most of the Spanish inhab- 
itants ¢lecltring in favour of the, government, the insurgcnts wcre overpow- 
ered, and conpcllcd to submit. Tupc Amaru, and most of the principal 
leaders, wcrc put to dcath, in a manncr cruel nd bhorrent to the feclings of 
humanity in thc cxtreme. Thc loyalty of the creolcs led thcm to tke prt 
with the govcrnmcnt, notwithst,nding thc oppression which thcy suffered, on 
an occasion when it wts in their power, by joining with thc Indians, to hve 
effected a politicd rcvolution. 
Beforc this insurrection was supprcsscd, the Spanish govcrnment was 
alarmed by civil commotions in New Granada. In 1781, some new regula- 
tions and additional taxes, doptcd by Regente Pineres, thc viceroy, wcm 
opposed by almost thc whole popultio of the province of Socorro. An 
armed multitude, amounting to scventccn thousnd, marched toward Sant 
Fé, crying, "Long live the king  dcath to our bad governors." The viceroy 
not being able to oppose, thcm in arms, hd recoursc to superstition: the¢ 
advanced without oppositio to within about thirty-six milcs of the capital, 
where, instead of being confronted by an army, they were met by Gongora 
the archbishop, in his pontifical robes, holding the host in his hands. The 
suddenness ad surprise of this appeal to their religious feelings, filled them 
with awe and timidity. Thc archbishop, availing himlf of the happy 
moment, proposed  conference to Don Salvador Plata, ther leader, which 
resulted in an accommodatioa, nd the dispersion of the mIcontents. But 
the terms of capitulation were hot dhered to. Tisse indications of a spirit of 
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reform and freedom in the colonies occasioned the greatest jealousy and 
alarm in the court of Madrid, and the adoption of such severe and harsh 
measures to suppress it, as rather tended to increase the evil. Printing presses 
were protfibited, cven in towns of forty or fifty thousand inhabitants, and 
books of a]most every description werc proscribed, as dangerous and seditious. 
In New Granada, several persons, merely on suspicion of entertaining revolu- 
tionary designs, were sub.iected to the torture; ad similar measures, of a 
distrustful policy, wcrc pursucd in other provinces, all of which tended to 
increasc the discontents of thc colonists. N othing ws donc to conciliate their 
feelings, or redress thc grievanccs of which they complaincd, or which even 
had thc appcarance of rcforming any of the gl,nring abuses that cverywhcre 
prevailcd. Power and coercion were thc only mëas m,,dc use of; thc sword, 
the rack, and the inquisition, werc to contro] thc minds as wcll as the bodiês 
of thé colonists, and convincc the that the h:(t no grcater ]ibertics, no othcr 
rights, than those of submissio to the will of an arbitrary tyranny. 
The political cvents, which occurrcd in Europe, subsequnt]y to 1778, 
produce(1 a spirit of political inquiry that spre(| ov(r that continent, and cvcn 
reached thc shor(,s of thc Spanish domini()s in America, where light and 
liberty ha.d so long bêcn proscribe(l and sht out, as the greatcst evils that 
could affiict the human r:tc('. Mtny of the, Spanish crcoles informed thcm- 
selves with thc history and tlc prin«illcs of the Amrican «md French rcvolu- 
tions; and the mor(, th(,y ][)ecalllO acquainWd with lit)(,rty th( or(, Iovely it 
appeared, and the more o(lious the tyr:tny of the Spanish colonial govern- 
ment. Elcvatcd by such sentimets, and r(]ying on the assurances of assist- 
ance ïrom the Britisl, derived from the pro«l:mation of the govcrnor of 
Trinidad, a number ot' creoles t Carcas, in 1797, forned a plan to revolution- 
ise that province. Whe on the eve of making the attempt to carry their plans 
into cxecution, the cost)iracy was diseovcred, and Don M. Gual, and J. M. 
Espafia, the al)parent leaders, escape(t to a neighbouring island. Two years 
after, the latter, having the presumption to return to La Guayra, ws seized, 
condcmned, and executed, and thus became one of the first martyrs of Colom- 
bian liberty. 

BRITISH INTERFERENCE IN SOUTH AMERICA 

It had long been a favouritc project of Mr. Pitt to aid the emancipation of 
South America, and to open a trade with that country. He had frequent con- 
ferences with the ex-Jesuit, Juan Pablo Viscardi Guzman, a native of Peru, 
nd an enthusiast in favour of the independence of Americ, who represented 
the country fo be impatient under th« Spanîsh yoke, and ripe for revolt. He 
also published in London an appeal to his countrymen, tsing all the powers 
of his eloquence in attempting to bring them to a sense of their degradcd con- 
dition. The British ministry encouraged General Miranda in his designs tp 
revolutionise Venezuela, and aided the prema,ture expedition which he fitted 
out in 1801; and furnished the funds for that which he afterward fitted out 
from the United States, in 1806, though if was donc without the assistance or 
sanction of congress. This expedition failed without accomplishing anything, 
and a number of young men fron the United States, falling into the hands of 
the Spaniards, became victims of their own credulity, and the cruelty 
of tyrannical power. If is said that, durîng Mr. Adams' administration, 
the British ministry ruade proposais to the American government fo assist in 
the emancipation of the Spanish colonies, which did not meet a favourable 
reception. 
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The failure of Miranda's expedition did not discourage the British govern- 
ment; for in 1806, Spain thên being in âlliance with France in the war which 
prevailed in Europe, they fitte(t out a squdron un(let Sir Home Popham, 
which entered the La Plat« on thc 25th of June, and anchored about twelve 
toiles below Bucnos Ayrcs, whcrê the ¢roops disembarked without opposi- 
tion. 
Thc inhabitants, and the vic('roy Soliemcntc, were filled with consterna- 
tion. After experiêncing a fccble opl)osition at Rio Chueto, three mlles from 
thc city, Gcncral Bercsford ênterct the capital, an(l took possession of thê 
citadel. Don J. M. Pucyredon, aftçrw-ml (tireetor, at thc hea(l of a cornpany 
of hussars, was thWon]y otficm-who (ti(l a.vthing t() oppose the advance of thc 
Eng]ish. Th( SI)aniar(ts, on leanfing the small number ()f their enemies, 
(|etermin(,(! to expêl 
Liniers, :t b''e«l ('igralt, but an officer i the Spanish service, passed over 
to the e,',st(,r shore of thej'iver, exciting t,h(, people to arms. The vieeroy 
ec)lleet(,l on(' thousan(I regulars, whi«l he joined with those of Liniers, to 
whom the «ommanl of t|m unilel forces was givre,. With these troops, 
Linicrs imnê(lialely recross(,d th(, river, W]l('II the i]t|)il,,'ml,s flocking aroun(t 
his st:m(l:mt, s()( enablê(l hin ,():rli:wk the Brilish with great effect, com- 
1)ellig t, hen, :tfter th(,y ha«! susl.:in'(! a tl(:tvy l()ss, l() surrender, on the 12th 
of August, 1806. Soon aft(,r this even/, reitt'orecments arrived from the 
Cape of Goo(t IIope, which ('nat)le(l Sir llome Popham t() re(luce Montevi(leo 
t)y storm. 
This (,xi)e(lil ic,n, as ,pt)('are(l from the trial of Sir Hom(, Popham, was hot 
expressly :t.ullorise(t by thê I{ritish ministry, lml was so far from being (tis- 
al)prov(,(t (f t)y t,l(,n, lha.l, il was followe(l up by a b()l(l tm(t extensive t)lan 
of (',oquest. Two squa(trons, ('aeh witl a l:vg(, })o(ly of troops, one con- 
nanle(t })y ((,n¢'ral W]itl()ck, lhe othm" })y Gm(,ral Crawford, were fitted out 
for the Cnltur(' of Bumos Ayr('s; after aecont)lishing this, Crawford ha(l 
receive(1 <,vl(,rs lo t)v(><'e<'(1 :irounl C:tt)(' tt()rn, an(t c:q)ture Valp:raiso, an(l, 
for the n(r(, et't('<'t,u:dty se('urig lh(,ir ('On(ltWSl, to establish nfilit:ry posts 
acr()ss th(, <.()ntin(,l, t'ro Bu(,n()s Ayr<,s lo Valparais(). The obje('t of th(: 
nifislry was (,, ,l ir<']y (.hange(i sine(' 1797" now il, ws ,<)t t( ai(1 the inhab- 
itants in (,sl,«blisling l]eir i)<l('l)en<le,('(', l)ut te)sut)jugate lhe country. The 
('omnan<lers, i lh(,ir instru<'lions t'r()n Mr. Win(llam, s('cretary of war, wcre 
directe(t to (lis(,oumg(, ail hop(,s of any oher ehmg(, in the con(lition of thesc 
('ountries than that <)f h(,ir beig annexe(1 (> lhe crow ()f Great Britain. 
()n thê 10tl ()f May, la()7, the expedilion un(ter Gener,'d Whitlock arrived 
at Montevideo, al(t <) lhe 15th of .June following that under General Craw- 
ford arriv(:(l. Genernl Whi]<)('k, wh<)assunod the (;hi(.i comman(1, ha(l now 
under his conlrol nbout ton lousan(l of the test troops in th('. British service, 
and ruade inme(liate prepara{ions for attacking tle capital. The viceroy, 
arriving af Buenos Ayres, was opl)ose(! by the inhabitants, and finally depose(l 
by the cabi]<lo. Liiers, beig raised to the chier e«)mnan(l, wa assiste(| by 
the inhabitants in making grett exer,,ions to defend the capital. Every 
avenue fo l,he city was o[)structed by brcastworks of hidcs, from fifteen to 
twenty feet thick; small pieces <)f artillery were plante<l on the hottses, which 
were barricaded an(l formed into f<)rtrcsses, and all the citizers were under 
arms. The Brii ish h,'ving landed on he 28h of June, traversed a swampy 
country of about thirty toiles, and presented themselves on thc morning of the 
5th of July in front of Buenos Ayres. The British general havin{g formed his 
troops in a line ,nlong t hc suburbs, commenced he attack- ana never were 
men more surprise(t wilh their reception. The cânnon, planted on the 
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trenches which intcrsected the strects, poured a destructive tire of grape on 
the advancing columns, while from the roofs and windows of the houses they 
were assailed, Mth appalling effect, by an incessant shower of musketry, 
bombs, and hand-grenades. As the English advanced further into the city, 
they exposcd themsclvcs to a hotter and more destructive tire; and while 
thts exposed to be mowed down, the enemy were out of their reach, and in a 
great mêasurc secure from their tire. The column undêr General Auchmuty, 
which entered the uppcr part of the town, after a sanguinary conflict took 
possession of a large building where bull-fights wcre heM; anal that which 
entered thc south part, led by Gêneral Crawford, after losing one hall its 
number, took shelter in a large ehureh; here they defcnded themselves for 
somc ,ime, but finally were obliged to surrender. The British in this engage- 
ment lost one third of their whole army. The ncxt day an armistice was eon- 
elud«,d, by whieh they agreed to evaeuate tho La Plata in two months. 
Never was there a more eompletc failure of ,an expedition, or perhaps a 
plan of conquest founded on more erroncous conceptions. Thc British min- 
istry »xpeeted that the inhabitants of the country were so uneasy mder the 
Spanish yoke that they would flock to their stamtards, aml instructions were 
given General Whitloek for organising a military force in thc country. But 
instea! of this, they fount not a single friend; all t, he inhabitants took amns, 
ant manifested , most violent animosity towarl them. They refusel after 
the arnistiee to purehase even a single article of their neretmntise, although 
at thc very rime they were suffering for the want, of them. Had the English 
corne to the aid of the inhabitants in throwing off the Sl)anish yoke, and esl,at»- 
lishing thc intepenlcnee of the country, the expedition would in ttll probability 
have proved sueeessful, and thus bave seeured to Britain her primary objcet  
the trade of the country. 
Notwithstanling the fatal termin,tion of this enterprise, another expedi- 
tion still more formitab]e was prcp,rel for the saine objeet, the testination of 
which was ehangel by the breaking out of the revolution of Spain. Ttmse, 
and other attempts made on the eoast of thc Spanish colonies, indueed the 
government to mtopt, measures for providing a larger military force in the sca- 
ports; and the indications of a revolutionary spirit whieh had been disclosel 
so alarmed thc court of Madrit, as to occasion new military regulations for the 
great.er sceurity of tlm e«pital, and to enable the vicêroys and generals of the 
provinces to support caeh othêr in case of civil commotions. It is to the sub- 
version of the monarehy of Spain, by Bonapartc, that in a great measure the 
world is indebted for the hadependenee of Spanish Ameriea, and all the hopes 
inspired by the sueeessful and ptriotie eareer it has hitherto pursued, for its 
present condition and glorious prospects. Thus an aet of tyranny and usurpa- 
tion in one hemispherc, was renderêd eomlueivc to the establishment of 
liberty in another, and thc enaneipation of a large portion of thc globe, b 



CtlAPTER IV 

REVOLUTIONS IN SPANISH AMERICA 

THE causes of the revolution in Spanish America are not found in any 
change of policy on the part of Spain, nor in any essential variation in the 
sentiments of the Americans respecting the parent country'. A people who 
enjoyed no political rights could be deprived of none; no disputes, therefore, 
could arise respecting the rights of the colonies and the prerogatives of the 
crown, as existed between Great Britain and ber American possessions. The 
flames of civil wr were hot kindled in the Spanish colonies by resistance fo a 
tax on tea, or a denial of the unqualified right of taxation, claimed to be bind- 
ing on the colonies "in all cases whatsocver"--since to this they had for 
three centuries quiet]y submitted. Although the North American and French 
revolutions may have shed some rays of light over these countries, yet the 
causes of their recent civil changes are to be sought for solely in the peculiar 
condition of SI)Mn, and the total derangement of her monarchy. 
Leaving out of the account the unfortunate «ttempt at L Paz, the bloody 
drama of the revolution first opened in Colombia, and as the struggle there 
was most protracted nd severe, and its final success having been the means 
of the elnancipation of the other colonies, Colombia seems to possess a more 
commanding revolutionary chracter than any of her sister repub]ics. 
Spain had for more than a century been on a decline when, in 1808, a 
finishing stroke was givcn to her degradation by the ambitious designs of the 
emperor Napoleon. Not satisfied with having reduced the peninsula to a 
condition little above that of a conquered state, and with draining off its 
resources to support his wars, Bonaparte ruade one of the bo]dest attempts 
recorded in history to seize on the country and transfer the crown to his own 
family. Partly by fraud, but more by force, he obtained possession of the 
persons of Ferdinand VII, his father, and most of the royal family, cused 
them to pss over into France, and detained them at Bayonne, where, in 
May, 1808, the father was constrained to abdicate to his son, and the latter 
to renounce his crown to Joseph Bonaparte. b 

GENERAL REVOLT OF THE SPANISI-I AMERICAN COLONIES 
The invasion of Spain and the captivity of the king afforded the Spanish 
colonies the opportunity they required for rising in revoit. The unlooked- 
581 
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for news caused a deep nd ntural gitation in Americ. The junt of 
ville and the regency of Cadiz claimed the sme uthority over the colonies 
 the king, but the Americans oppooed their uthority; they were hot pre- 
red to recognise Joseph Bonapar, but were eqully averse to obeying the 
pnish junt. They maintained that the American provinces had the sme 
right s the Spanish to govern themoelves during the king's csptivity by 
mens of specml ]untas. Two parties were formed throughout the colonies" 
the Spaniards proper, holding the high civil and ecclesiasticl posts, wished 
obedience to  given to the ]un t of Seville nd the regency of Cdiz; the 
Spanish-Americans or creoles, on the contmry, would not recognise the 
authority of the Spanish ]untas, and wished special untas to be formed in 
the colonies themselves. To disguise their secret aspirations for absolute 
independence, the leaders of the revolution repeated, "We will obey the kiag 
when he is set at liberty; until then we will have an independent govern- 
met." The result of these disputes w the geneml revolt of the Spanisl- 
Americans from Mexico to Plata and Chili (1810). The creolcs then estb- 
lished their national juntas of government, and commenced the reform of the 
colonial institutions; the Spanish party resisted, and war broke out. While 
the Spaniards of the mother country were defending their independence 
against the French, the colonies in America were similrly occul)ied agaist 
Spain herself. 
When Ferdinand VII recovered his liberty, blood had already been shed 
in the colonies, and the latter would no longer submit to tlis base and despotic 
monarch who, on his return to Spain, persecuted the very men who lad 
shown such heroism in fighting for him gainst the French. The revolution- 
is had to fight not only against the Spanish forces but also against political 
and religious prejudices; to mny Americns the revolution was a sin against 
God and the king; on the other hand they lacked arms, ammunition, and 
ships, and the money to buy them; nevertheless by their determined will 
they vanquished all obstacles and worked prodigies. 
In the first instance the advantage was to the revolutionists, but on the 
expuion of the French and the return of Ferdinand VII Spain was able to 
send more troops against the revolted colonies. From 1814 to 1815 the rev- 
olutionists were everywhere defeated, in spite of which they rec()mmenced 
the struggle and recovercd the advantage. The outbreak of the liberal rev- 
olution in the mother country in 1820, provoked by Ferdinand's despotism, 
favoured the Americans by dividing the Spaniards, and preventing the setting 
out of an army prepared to fight against them. 
Bolivar and Sucre, San Martin and O'Higgins, were the great champions, 
of South erican independence. Setting out from north and south almost 
simultaneously, the Colombiaa troops led by the liberator Bolivar, and the 
Chilian and Argentine led by San Martin, met victorious in Peru, centre of 
Spanish power in Souh America. The illustrious General Sucre, the liber- 
ator's second, set the seal forever on Spanish-American independerce by the 
memorable victory of Ayacucho, Decemr 9th, 1824. Shortly afterwards 
the Spaniards lost their last defences, and of all her former colonies, now con- 
verted into republics, in the ginning of 1826 only Porto Rico and ba were 
left fo Spain. 
Upon the rail of Napoleon the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
formed the Holy liance, with the object, scarcely holy, of combating liberal 
ide in ail parts and restoring absolute government. Powerless fo subject 
ber revolted colonies, Spain invoked the inteention and aid of the European 
monarchs against the new republics of erica, but the policy of the United 
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States, supported by England, defeated the plans of the Holy Alliance. 
Shortly ufter, the United States definitely recognised the independence of the 
new republics, 1822. The following year the king of France, in concert with 
the Holy Alliance, brought an army against the Spanish liberals and defeated 
them, re-establishing the despotic sway of Ferdinand VII, who caused a 
renewal of the plots of the Holy Alliance against the Latin-American 
republics. President Monroe of the United States, however, declared that 
the states would consider as hostile to themselves any European interference 
with the new republics. This attitude of the United States and the decisive 
defeat of the Spaniards at Ayacucho, in the following year, brought England 
to a decision. Following the advice of Canning, she recognised the independ- 
ence of the new American states, and her ex,mple was immediately followed 
by the remaining European powers. Spain, who had solicited even the 
spiritul support of the pope, finally lost hope of European intervention to 
regain ber former colonies; she was compelledtherefore to resign herself, and 
in various treaties recognised the independence of nearly all the colonies. 
The new republics naturally formed one family; they all professed the same 
religion, spoke te sanm tongue, and ha(1 inherited from St)aih the saine vices 
and virtues. They were all of the same origin, had fought together the battle 
of independence, and h:d the s:me mission to maintain a denocratic 
republic, and by liberty to regencrate themselves. Thei.r political interests 
were therefore solidary--whatever bencfited or harmed onc, benefited or 
harmed all.« 

REVOLUTION IN NEW GRANADA 

The war of independence in New Granada und Peru is closely'associated 
with the name of the creole, Simon Bolivar of Caracs.' This distinguished 
general and statesman, of Europe education, devoted his strength and his 
fortune to the liberation of his countrymen, and did hot allow himself to be 
turned aside from his goal by their ingratitude. Venezuela had alredy pro- 
claimed its independence in 1811; a terrible earthquake, which almost wholly 
destroved the capital Cracas and killed twenty thousand people in Valencia, 
was inerpreted by the clergy as a punishmcnt from heaven for the revolt and 
was used to bring the country back under Spnish dominion. The pitiless 
severity and blood-thirstiness of the Spaniards in persecuting the repuDlicans 
brought the smothered flames to  new outburst. Bolivar led six hundred 
men across the Andes; thousands of discontented men flocked to his standard 
in order to avenge the deaths of the exccuted patriots. He was appointed 
dictator by the fedemi congress of New Granada, which hailed him as "saviour" 
 ---'----' ...... " ,, the knife" by sining the terrible decree of Truxillo 
no orgnlSeU a w,, ..... 
(January 2nd, 1814), whieh condemned to death every Spaniard conv:cted of 
being a royalist. A war, terrible, vicissitudinous, full of difficulties, wearisome 
battles, and privations, now broke out between Morillo on the one side and 
su..orCe . by Paez, a eoloured man nd n able soldier. 
WheneverB°livar' WhOMorilloWaS conquered, the blood of the republicans flowed in streams; 
Bolivar in revenge caused eight hundred imprisoned Spnirds to be exe- 
cuted. The Spaniards received terrible aid from the llaneros, who, like the 
gauchos of the Pampas, led a nomadic lire as shepherds and butehers on the 
grassy steppes of Terra Firma. They were accustomed to a hardy and frugal 
Tho standard of revolt had been raised at the end of the eighteenth century by tho 
crool[ general Miranda of Caracs, bu¢ the attempt failed because of the lack ofharmony 
among the different classes, races, and provinces.] 
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lire on the sunny pastures, and as soldiers armed with their pikes and lassoes 
inflicted great damage and sanguinary defeats on the republicans. Bolivar 
was compelled to lay down the chier command and to seek safety in flight to 
Santo Domingo. The reaction of the absolute monarchy proceeded over 
corpses, with confiscation of property aad extortion. However, Bolivar 
returned and his appearance aroused again the sinking courage of the repub- 
licans; successful feats of arms increased his renown. Venezuela and New 
Granada formed a federation, chose Bolivar as captain-general, and at a con- 
gress at Angostura declared that the two republics had united into the republic 
of Colombia, composed of three parts (December 17th, 1819). A new army 
was to sali from Cadiz to America. This was the army which, by raising the 
standard of revolt, ushered in the rule of the cortes in Spain. But the cortes 
government also was unwilling to recognise the independence of the colonies, 
and the war began anew. In spite of the brave bearing of General Morale, 
however, the war resulted in disaster for the disagreeing Spaniards. The 
republic of Colombia obtained its independence and elected Bolivar as presi- 
dent (1824). A commercial treaty soon bound the young republic with 
North America.à 

REVOLUTION IN" ECUADOR» CHILE AND PERU 

In the mean while Quito had shared in the revolutionary sentiments which 
began to agitate Spanish South America towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, and a political society, the Escuela de Concordia, was founded at 
Quito on the initiative of the Quitonian doctor Eugenio Espejo.a 
The cry of liberty was raised in Quito on the i0th of August, 1809, and 
the acts of installation of the 19th and 20th of September revealed an attempt 
to establish a new order of things; the battles which took place at Biblian, 
Mocha, Panecillo, and San Antonio de Caranqin proved how vigorous were 
the attempts to gain independence, although they were quelled by General 
Toribio Montes. On the 9th of October, 1820, the cry was repeated in the 
town of Guayaquil, but the people of Ecuador lacked union among themselves, 
and numberedinfamous traitors in their ranks; they also lacked every means 
of sustaining a fight against the preiudices of three centuries, and in their 
simplicity thought that the power of kings on earth was as it were the incar- 
nation of the power of heaven; hence they were defeated on the fields of 
Primer Guachi, Verde Lorna, Tanisagua, and Segundo Guachi in the years 
1820 and 1821, though they were victorious at Babahoya and Yaguachi. 
The able General Antonio José de Sucre, sent to Guayaquil by the great 
liberator Bolivar, in the name of the inhabitants of Venezuela and New Gra- 
nada, which were a]ready free, was not disheartened by his defeat at Segundo 
Guachi, but organised a new army in Guayaquil, and, reinforced by the Peru- 
vian division commanded by General Andres Santa Cruz, crossed the moun- 
tain chain of the interior, and gained a complete victory on May 22nd, 1822, 
on the summitt of Pichincha, in the Andes, and sealed the liberty and inde- 
pendence of Quito by a treaty signed on the 24th by the Spanish president of 
Quito, Don Melchor de Aymeric. Ecuador, becoming incorporated with New 
Granada and Venezuela "»hich had already been formed into a republic, 
accepted the government and constitutional principles of Cucuta given in July, 
1821.« The republic formed by the confederation of these three states was 
called Colombia.a 
The Chilians took the first step towards assertîng their ]ndependence by 
deposing the Spanish president, and putting in his place (September 18th, 
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1810) a committee of seven men,  nominated by themselves, to whom were 
intrusted all the executive powers. In April, 1811 the first blood was spilled 
in the cuse of Chilien independence. A bttlion'of royal troops which hd 
been drwn up in the great square of Santigo was attacked by a detachment 
of ptriot grenadiers, and routed, with considerable loss on both sides. In the 
sme year (December 20th) the government was vested in  triumvimte, nd 
Juin Jos5 Carrera was appointed geneml-in-chief of the army about to be 
formed. 
In 1813  powerful army, under the command of General Parois, invded 
Chili, but ws twice defeted by the republican troops under Carrera. The 
roylists, however, speedily received large reinforcements; nd fter a severe 
contest Chili ws once more obliged to own the sovereignty of Spaîn. For 
three yers nore the people submitted (under the Spanish governors Osorio 
nd Pont) fo the old system of tyranny nd misgovernment, till at length he 
ptriot refugees, hving levied an army in La Plta, and received the support 
of the Bunos Ayreans, marched against the Spanirds, nd completely 
defeted them at Chcabuco la 1817. 
The patriots next proceeded to organise n elective government, of whîch 
San Martin, the general of the arny, ws nominated the supreme director. 
Their rrngements, however, were not completed when they were attacked 
once more by the roylists, and routed at the battle of Cncha-ryada with 
great loss. Betryed into  fatal security by this success, the roylist troops 
neglected the most ordinary military precautions, and being suddenly attacked 
by the ptriots in the p]ins of Maipo, were defeated with great slaughter. 
TSis victory secured the independence of Chili. 
The history of the revolution in Peru completes in a wy the histories of 
revolution in Colombi and Chili, which countries, lthough they succeeded in 
throwing off the Spnish yoke before their neighbour, could not hope to remain 
independent s long s the Spaniards ruled in Peru. Although late in acquir- 
ing her independence, Peru had been early in rebelliag gainst Spanish oppres- 
sions. As we have tlready seen, a rebellion heded by Tupc Amru broke 
out in 1780, which ended in failure but gve the first blow to the power of 
Spin. Others preachcd rebellion after Tupc Amru, nd in 1814 the Peru- 
viens again attempted a revolt but were de[eted t the bttle of Umchiri 
(March i2th, 1815).a 
Chili, the immediate neighbour of Peru, hd alredy recovered its inde- 
pendence. Lord Cochrane had been appointed commnder-in-chief of the 
nvl forces; he nade n audacious attempt to seize the port of Callo, which, 
if it hd succceded, would hve liberated the whole country. It hd at least 
the result of inspiring the ptriots with new confidence. Cochrane, cruising 
along the coast, despoilng the Spanish landholders, whde he respected the 
possessions of the Peruvins nd of the creoles, filled the hearts of the forner 
with terror, and inspired the latter with sympathetic confidence. Accord- 
ingly, when the Chilien rmy ppeared on Peruvian territory, it was hiled 
as  liberator. This army, cormnanded by General Sa Mrtin, did not hum- 
ber more than forty-five hundred men under its flag, and hd only twelve 
pieces of cannon; the Spanish troops cantoned in the land did hot number 
less thon twenty-three thousand combatnts. The viceroy, giving way to 
the pressure of the malevolent sentiments of the people, which seemed fo 
increase every minute in hostility towards the goverament, weat way from 
the city, leaving it in the hnds of the mrquis de MontmirS, a mn who 
[ The real leader of the revolutioa was Dr. Martinez de Rosa, the mot influential maa 
among the patriots.] 
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enjoyed universal esteem and who was alone able, in this critical moment, to 
replace authority with influence. The city thus left to itself begged the com- 
mander of the troops of Chili to come and receive its surrender; the city was 
in a hurry to give itself up to him. 
San Martin declared himself the protector of Peru, and took up the civil 
and military dictatorship, adding that after having expelled the last enemies 
from the liberated soil he would give back to the country the care of its ow 
destiny. Another decree, dated August 12th, 1821, proclaimed the freedom 
of children born in Peru, after July 28th of the preceding year, even when tle 
fathers and mothers were slaves.. The tribute was suppressed as disgraceful 
to those who paid it; it was the same with the mita, that conscription so mortal 
in its effects and iniquitous in principle; it was also decided that the natives 
should no longer be called Indians, which name had been made a sort of moral 
insult to them, but that on the contrary henceforth there should be only Peru- 
vians in Peru. Unfortunately for the cause of independence, grave dissensions 
broke out between General San Martin and Lord Cochrane. Making use of 
his incontestable authority, San Martin ordered Cochrane to rcturn bnme- 
diately to Chili. But the latter, instead of obeying, having ]earned that two 
SI)anish frigates had appeared in the waters of ])anama, sailed towards the 
north to give them chase. This unsuccessful attempt had no other result 
than to prove still more clearly the insubordination of whic] thc general-in- 
chief complained. The admiral did hot tind the ships he was looking for; but 
on his return to the Peruvian coast, finding in the port of Callao a Spanish fri- 
gate which had surrendered to the agents of the new government, Cochrane 
dared to claim it as though he had captured it. His demand was repulsed and 
Lord Cochrane finally set sail for Valparaiso, where he arrived September 
1st, 1822. 
This departure, ioined to the capitulation of Callao and the retreat of 
General Canterac, permitted San Martin to think at last of ending the war. 
But diflïculties of more than one sort were still to obstruct the progress of 
affairs. San artin had committed a fault which is perhaps diflïcult to avoid 
Mter a revolutionary triumph. He had given places and employment to men 
who had no other right to have them than their enthusiasm for the new ideas. 
Enthusiasm does not always supply talent. One of his improvised gen- 
erds was defeated by Canterac, who took a thousand of the independents 
prisoners and captured four pieces of artillery and part of the baggage. 
In the mean while the national congress met on September 20th, 1812. 
San Martin went to the assembly, took off his insignia of power, and resigned 
his almost sovereign authority into the hands of the representative of the 
people. A decree, voted by acclamation, expressed to him the gratitude of 
Peru and conferred on him the title of generalissimo of the republican armies. 
He accepted the title but without ever exercising the functions, and immedi- 
ately left the soil he had libemted, to take refuge in the perce and obscurity 
of a private life. 
One of the tiret acts of congress was to create an executive power, under 
the name of the governing junta, composed of three members, General Jos( 
Lamar, Antonio Alvarado, and Count Vista Florida. This junta soon gave 
way under the weight of affairs and under its own incapacity, and congress, 
yie]ding to the pressure of the army, appointed Colonel Riva Aguero president 
of the republic. Gene_ral Santa Cruz took command of the army, but Can- 
terac, profiting by the disorganisation of the new government, tried once more 
to re-establish the authority of the mother country. At that moment he was 
af the head of a thousand men, who were disciplined and experienced in war. 
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He soon appeared before Lima, and made his entry into the capital on June 
18th, 1823. Colonel Riva Aguero retired to Callao with the congress, which 
held its sessions in a little church. Rivi Aguero was deposed and, fleeing from 
Callao as he had fled from LimE, retired to Truxillo, still followed by congress. 
The Colombian general Sucre was invested with the supreme authority. 
Canterac ]eft the capital after having plundered it. The campaign of Santa 
Cruz was not successful; he lost six thousand men out of his seven thousand, 
and returned to Lima with only  handful of soldiers. The generalissimo of 
the republic in his turn was obliged to take refuge in Callao. 
Harassed on all sides and incapable of resisting the twenty thousand men 
of the royalist troops which had been massed against them, the patriots were 
within a finger's breadth of destruction when Bolivar, the president of the 
Colombian Republic, authorised by the congress of his country, entered Lima 
on September 1st, 1823. Although the presence of this man, who appeared 
in Peru as a liberator was hailed with some enthusiasm, difiïculties were hot 
lacking to his first attempts. In the iirst place, the ex-president Riva Aguero, 
at the head of a certain number of partisans, rebelled against the new govem- 
ment and had to be suppressed; soon afterwards a military insurrection seized 
Callao and forced Bolivar to evacuate Lima; almost at the same time the 
minister of war, a genera], oflïcers of all grades, and three squadrons of cavalry 
went over fo the royal army. 
These vexatious rebuffs might have discouraged a man of weaker stuff 
than BoIivar, but he was one of those who are spurred on by difficulty and 
who rouse themselves before an obstacle. The prestige of his name attracted 
four thousand more Peruvians, whom he joined to the six thousand Colombians 
he had at his disposal. The sanguinary battle of Juno, in which he defeated 
the troops of Canterac, set the movement for independence on a firmer footing, 
and the great day of Ayacucho assured it a deiinite triumph. The effect of 
that battle was far-reiching. Everyonc who was an enemy of Peruvian 
independence hd to surrender or leave the country. One of the heroes of 
the battle, General Gmara, marched immediately upon Cuzco at the head 
of a Peruvian battalion. The garrison, conforming to the terres of the capit- 
ulation of A yacucho, laid down its arms. The royalist general Tristan then 
took the title of viceroy and ruade a ltst ttempt to save a lost cause. This 
last effort was useless, and he had to surrender to a patriot colonel with the 
small garrison of Arequipa. One of the last partisans who still fought for 
Spain, Alaleta, still held the tield, but he too was forced to submit in his 
turn. 
The old masters of Peru now possessed only the citadel of Callao. It is 
true that its garrison, commanded by an intrepid soldier, the heroic Rodil, 
made one of those desperate resistances which ennoble causes destiaed to 
failure. Rodi] and his companions for thirteen months endured ail the horrors 
of famine and war, added to disease, their ordinary compinion. He tinally 
surrendered on February 26th, 1826, when for some time he had no longer 
had a mouthful of bread to give to his men, who were reduced to the most 
cruel extremity. 
This time at least l%ru was free and the Spanish dominion was forever 
overthrown. Rodil by his magnificent defence gave the latter a splendid 
funeral. When the hour for defeat cornes it is well to be able to fall with 
honour. Although the war of independence was terminated, the task of the 
patriots was not yet accomplished. It remained for them to organise the 
country, to give to Peru strong and enduring institutions. 
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BOLIVIA 
Belote the revolution Uppr Peru had formed part of the vice-reyalty of 
Buenos Ayres, but there was a radical difference between the two countries 
în manners, customs, and even in lanuae. Accordinly the republic of 
Arentina, with a dis]nterestedness and a pol]tical sense which cannot be too 
hih]y praised, instead of claimîn the least rihts of suzerainty, permitted 
the newly liberated country fo decide freely upon ifs future. A eneral 
assembly ef deleates declared that, in cenfermity with the wishes of the 
peop|e» Upper Pru would form a separate overnment and woId call itself 
Bolîvia. The naine was hot the only homae rendered to the reat patriot 
who had done so much or the nation. It was voted to ive him $l,000,000 
 a pecuniary reward for his services. He accepted the money only to devote 
ît to buyin back slaves. 
Bolivar soon ]eft the new state to insta]l the conres of Lower Peru. 
The liberator had given Bolivia a new constitution with the possibility of 
appointing his successor. He would have liked to have the saine principles 
adopted by the country which had just called him to establish its government. 
The Peruvian patriots would not consent, and from that moment a systematic 
opposition was formed against Bolivar. 

REACTI()N AGAINST BOLIVAR 

Bolivar was accredited with ambitious views. Everywhere le went he 
met an ill will which wounded his pride. He was accused of conspiracy. 
He felt obliged to act rigorously, and he practised a severity which was 
often cruel. Af one time there was fear of a return to anarchy. Bolivar, 
giving way to a displeasure which he had a right to feel, or perhaps pretending 
it in order to try a politic measure which he was almost sure would succeed, 
announced his intention of leaving for Colombin. In an istant demonstra- 
tions were organised to beg him to remain in his new country. The peoI)le 
even came soon to asking for the adoption of the Bolivian constitution which 
had been so energetically repulsed a few mon ths previously. 
The troubles which broke out just then in Colonbia, where General Paez 
had put himself in a state of disobedience and almost ofrebellion against the 
central governme]t, obliged Bolivar to leave Lima for Bogota. His presence 
alone and his influence were enough to re-establish order without the necessity 
of resorting to the hand of the executioner. But Bolivar's attempt to make 
his native country adopt the constitution which was the object of his too per- 
severing solicitude remained unsuccessful. This constitution moreover was 
no more liked in Peru than in Colombin, and Bolivar had hardly left Lima 
before the people rebelled against it. From that moment the Peruvians had 
only one wish-- to get rid of Bolivar's charter and of the Colombian troops. 
The signal for insurrection was given by Colonel Bustamante, who in the night 
of January 26th, 1827, put himself at the head of a number of determined 
men and arrested the generals Lara and Sanz and the foreign oflïcers of whose 
hostility and energy he was afraid. 
A vessel was ready anà waiting in the port of Callao; it took the Colom- 
bians on board and set sail for Guayaquil. The ministers at once resigned, 
but General Santa Cruz was none the less kept at the head of the government. 
In the mean time the first question was the evacuation of the territory by the 
foreign troops. They were paid a part of their arrear salaries, and in the fol- 
lowing March Bustamante could preside over their embarkment. There was 
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then a violent reaction against the Bolivianm as the author of the detested 
constitution was called. People had as many maledictions for him as they 
had before had praises and words of adoratioa. A new congress met at Lima 
on June 24th, and its first act was to repudiate the Bolivian constitution. 
GenerM Lamav was chosen president of the republic, and soon Peru declared 
war on Colombia and on the man [rom whom she had received her liberty. 
The opening of the campaign w,us unfortunate for Colombia, for she lost 
the port of Guayaquil. At the same time the Peruvians invaded their ene- 
my's tcrritory, but onc battle lost ws enough to punish this unjust aggres- 
sion. Their army was almost com})letely defeated at OEarqui in the province 
of Qui to. Bolivar did hot take un«ue advantage of the victory, and showed 
instead an extreme moderation in the conditions in the treaty of peace which 
regulated the frontiers of thc two sttes and consecrated their mutual inde- 
pendence. 
The reaction which had declared itseIf so strongly in Lower Peru against 
Colombian influence was only too faithfully imitated in Bolivia. There was 
as it were a rivalry in ingratitude between t}îe two states. GeneraI Sucrc, in 
accepting for two yers the t)residency whieh the constitution gave him for 
ail his lire, had stipulatcd for the rigl,t to keep near him two thousand men of 
the Colombian troops, his war co,nt»anions. Bolivi had acquiesced in this 
demand, but soon tire national pride was irritted ,t what it regarde(i  dis- 
grace, and it wishc(l to o},tain thc immediate ewcution of the tcrritory. 
The assist,nce of Lower Pcru as asked and obtained. The troops of General 
Sucre in spite of thcir bravery could hot resist the superior numbers, and the 
liberator of Bolivia was conquered and obtiged to leave. From that moment 
Peru and Bolivia have remained independent of the foreign yoke. 

A ('OIA)MBIAN ESTIMATE OF B()LIVAit 

As a warrior Bolivar is on a levc] with the greatest men of ancient and 
modern history; he was possessed o1' vast genius in forming a plan of action, 
and unparlleled energy in carrying it into execution and in overcoming all 
obstacles. His audcity, valour, constancy, and patient suffering of misfor- 
tune, until fortune was once more captive, a creative talent for drawing 
resources out of nothingness, these brilliant qualities make Bolivar one of the 
most distinguist,ed warriors of his century. In fact, having conmcnccd his 
daring en terprise with but two hundred and fifty men, he liberated Venezuela, 
New Granada, and l%uador. To bave t)ursued the Spa,niards as far as Peru 
and eonquered in Juin and Ayaeucho are deeds worthy of immortal fame. 
These rich and vast possessions were oeeupied and defended by more than 
forty thousand soldiers, led by excellent generals and oflïeers, proteeted by 
their fortifications and upheld by the moral force arising from three hundred 
years of rule. By his genius and perseveranee, Bolivar raisêd an army frotn 
nothing and seized these places from them forever. In less than eight years 
the flag of Colombia flew vietoriously over all the country betweên the mouths 
of the Orinoeo and the silver summits of Potosi. 
Bolivar's elory reaehed its height with the liberty of Peru and his military 
career was ened with Ayacueho; from that rime we may look upon him as a 
politician and administrator. In this first eharacer, some of the acts of 
Bolivar bear the stamp of a great talent. In 1813 he liberated his eountry 
Venezuela from the iron yoke of Spain, but the tierce war whieh the Spaniards 
and their partisans made on him prevented his organising the country. With 
terrible retaliation, he deelared war without merey; then followed scenes of 
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b]oodshed and cruelty which strike one with horror. From 1816 Bolivr 
conducted the war with humanity and created the republic of Colombia, which 
reat political act gave the civilîsed world a very favourable idea of its 
under. This republic sprang up under the shade of his laurels, and Bolivar, 
triumphant, created beyond Ecuador the republics of Peru and Bolivia. His 
was the idea of convoking an American congress in the isthmus of Panama 
--an ideal Utopia which did hot produce the desired results. By these emi- 
nent services Bolivar won the love, respect, veneration, and unbounded con- 
fidence of all the generals and oflîcers of the liberating army, who pledged 
themselves to obedience, and also of the inhabitants of the three republics. 
But from the time he declared his faith in the suggested constitution for 
Bolivia, which his ill-advised counsellors caused to be unlawfully adopted in 
Peru; from the time, in 1826, when he supported by his influence the antag- 
onists of the constitution of Colombia, and when his agents encouraged the 
people in their unlawful acts, inspired by the desire of some to bring him to 
the dictatorship, and the scheme of others to form an empire of Colombia, 
Peru, and Bolivia, or a vast confederation of the three rei)ublics, of which he 
should be protector; from the time when he rewarded Paez and all those 
who had contributed to the dismemberment of Colombi :nd the destruction 
of the constitution of Cucuta--his anger being directed against those who 
uDheld the constitutional government--a great mistrust of him took hold 
othe Colombians. 
Furious enemies rose up on all sides against Bolivar, attacking him in the 
name of liberty, which they said he menaced. In the midst of ex«lted ps- 
sions and adverse parties, the liberator, supported by the army in his opinion 
of a Colombian preponderance, accepted the dictatorship, which unfortunately 
occasioed the conspiracy of the 25th of September, which exalted the mili- 
tary power beyond what was necessary to repress an excessive and turbulent 
democracy. 
In 1829 Bolivar discountenanced and entircly put an end to thc project of 
a monarchy, which some desired; he never wished for it, in spite of his love 
of rule and of command without subjection to laws. Calumniated, persecuted, 
and repudiated by his enemies and by a great part of Colombia, he threw up 
the supreme command in disgust, and by not leaving his territory, as he had 
offeredto do, and as was fitting, he gave new food for calumny to his enenies, 
who persecuted him even beyond the tomb. Bolivar hated the details of 
administration, and was won t to say that the study was a martyrdom to him. 
He showed great vigour and firmness in enforcing his resolutions, and great 
perseverance in pushing forward his designs, ever undaunted by obstacles, 
however great, tIe was of opinion that the theories of European economists 
could not be adopted in Colombia, and therefore preferred to continue the 
same taxes to which the people were accustomed. He was economical and 
never spent the public revenue without need and never permitted it to be 
defrauded. He was a loyer of justice wherever he round it, and his decrees 
were always in accordance with it. He showed great judgment and penetra- 
tion in choosing hîs chier lieutenants" Sucre, Santander, Soublette, Salon, 
and Flores were worthy to be his subordinates. 
Graciously yielding to his friends, he sometimes attempted by his advice 
to pass resolutions contrary to established rule, and to the plan followed by 
his ministers" nevertheless he showed the latter great consideration, vigorously 
supporting their orders, and placing absolute confidence in them. 
As a military orator, Bolivar was passionate, pointed, original, eloquent, 
and profound. Presenting himself in 1813 fo his fellow citizens of Venezuela 
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for the first time as their liberator, he said: "I ara one of you who, by the 
power of the God of mercy, have miraculously thrown off the yoke of the 
tyrants who oppressed us, and am come to redeem you from your cruel 
captivity. Prostrate yourself before an omnipotent God, and let your hymn 
of praise reach the throne of him who has restored to you the august char- 
acter of men !" and turning to the soldiers of Granad who accompanied him 
--" nd you, loyal republicans, will march to rescue the cradle of Colonbian 
independence, as the crusaders set free Jerusalem, cradle of Christinity." 
But hot only did Bolivar possess the rare eloquence of a soldier; his say- 
ings by the depth of their wisdon are worthy of Plato or Socrates. The fol- 
lowing are sonne of them: Slavery is the daughter of darkness, and an ignorant 
person is generally the blind instrument of his own ruin. Ambition and 
intrigue make capital out of the credulity of men wholly ignorant of the 
principles of civil and political economy. Ignorance frequently takes pure 
illusion for fact, license for liberty, treachery for patriotism, nd vengeance 
for justice. " Man," says Honer, "with the loss of liberty loses hall his 
spirit." Where  sacred respect for country, laws, and constitutional author- 
ity does not exist, society is a state of confusion, an abyss, nd a conttict 
between man and man, party and party. The nost perfect system of gov- 
ernment is that which produces the greatest degree of prosperity, social 
security, and pohtmal stbfity.. 
Geneml Holstein, chief of staff under President Bolivar, gives us another 
view. According to him, Bolivar was ungrateful, hypocritical, vain, and treach- 
erous, without being a great general. In one place, after telling how Bolivar's 
cousin Ribas procured him his first command in the republican army, he sys: 
"These circumstances were the origin of the subsequent grandeur of Bolivar, 
who has ever had the fortune to profit by the bravery, skill, and tatriotism of 
others. When Ribas was killed Bolivar fled. Paez was victorious when BoI- 
ivr was not with him, and beaten when the latter directed operations. Sucre 
gained the b,ttle of Ayacucho, in Peru, when Bolivar was sick."a 
IEVOLU, T]ON IN ARGENTINA 
Tle (listurbames which ultimte]y le(1 to tte sepamtion of tire country 
f'rom Spa, il w(,re initiated by the rcfusal of the Argentincs to acknowlcdge thc 
Nat)o]eonic (|ynasty (,stablistie(| at Madrid. Liniers, who was viccroy on the 
arrival of th(, news of the crowning of Joseph Buonaparte as king of Spain, 
was deI)oscd 1)y ttw adherents of Fcrdinand VII; and on July 19th, 1809, Cis- 
neros became viceroy in the name of Ferdinand. In compliance wiih the 
urgent appc:ds of the pcople, he opened the trade of ttoe country to foreign 
nations; an(| ol May 25th, 1810, a couneil was formed, with his consent, 
under the titl(, of th(, Provisional Governm(nt of the provinces of the Rio 
la Plat:. This has sice been regarded as the commencement of the era of the 
political indepcndnce of the country. Of this council Mariano Morino, thc 
retary, was the most prominent ïmmber, and thc people of the city of Buenos 
Ayres were for some timc its only effective supporters. An atMmpt of the 
Spanish party to make Cisncros president of the council failed, :nd he retired 
to Montevideo. On January 31st, 1813, a congress was assembled at Buenos 
Ayrcs, and Posadas was clectcd dictator of thc rcpublic. Montêvideo still 
supported thc cause of Spain, but was besieged by. the revolutionary army of 
Buenos Ayres, and capitulated in 1814. A sangulnary struggle between the 
party of independence and the adhcrents of Spain spread over ail the country 
of the Rio de la Plata; but on March 25th, 1816, a new congress of deputies 
elected by the people was assemblêd at Tucuman, where Payridon was declared 
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president of the republic; and on July 9th, the separation of the country from 
Spain was formally declared, and a state of comparative order was re-estab- 
lished. Buenos Ayms was then declamd the seat of government. The whole 
of the viceroyalty did not, however, acknowledge this government. Bolivia, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay, cstablished themselves each as a separa rcpublic, 
after passing through scenes of disorder, whilst the city of Buenos Ayres was 
itself the scene of sanguinary disturbances. From this time, however, the 
struggle for independence became, as regards thc Argentine Republic, more of 
a foreign than a domestic war. The combined forces of Bucnos Ayrcs and 
Chili defeated the Spaniards at Chacabuco in 1817, and at Maypu in 1818; 
and from Chili the victorious General San Martin led his troops into Peru, 
where, on July 9th, 1821, he made a triumphal entry into the city of Lima, 
which had been the greatest stronghold of the Spanish power, having been, 
from the rime of its foundation by Pizarro, the seat of government of the 
viceroyalty of Peru. A gencral congress was assemblcd at Buenos Ayrcs on 
March 1st, 1822, in the prence of ambassadors from all the liberated states, 
and a general amncsty was decreed, though the w,r was not en(led until 
Dcccmbcr 9th, 1824, when the rcpublican forces gained thc fin,l victory of 
Ayacucho, in the Pcruvian districts of the Amazon. The Si»anish govcrn- 
ment did hot, however, formally acknowle(lgc thc in(tcpendence of the country 
until thc year 1842. On January 23rd, 1825,  mtion:d constitution for the 
federal states which form the prcscnt Argentine Rcpublic was decree_d; and 
on February 2nd of the saine year Sir Woodbine Parish, acting under the 
instructions of Mr. Canning, signed a commercial tre,ty in Bucnos Ayrcs by 
which the British govcrnment acknowlcdged the indcpendcncc of thc country./ 

REVOLUTION IN URUGUAY 

The English invasions, which havc already been mentioned, were. the 
chance cause of transcendental changes. Wc know that owing to thc ideas 
gcnerally held in past centuries with respect to the conquests and (.oloni:d 
system a great diffcrcnce wâs ruade between thc Spniards and Ancricans of 
Rio de la Plata; the former discharged the greater part of thc public offices, 
especially the most important, and had monopolised the commerce with the 
peninsula; the latter lackcd political freedom and their civil liberty was 
restricted, and socially they were looked upon as of infcrior race. This 
diffcrence gave rise to feelings of rivalry which for a long time tmd been slowly 
increasing but which, until 1806, when the ant,gonism had begun to tke a 
definite form had only been noticeable in intim,te famili,r dealings. The 
; S " 
viceroy, in fact, hd fled at the approch of the invaders tle  pamsh troops 
had done nothing to check them, and the reconqucst was principlly due to 
the forces despatched from Montevideo, under command of Don Santiago 
Linicrs, and to thc dcrmination of Buenos Ayres and the neighbouring towns. 
This caused the viceroy's authority to be disregarded, and he was replaced by 
the hero of the rcconquest. Foreeing that the English would return, Liniers 
summoned the people, without distinction, to arms, and organised them in 
such manner that the corps were distinguished by the nationality of the men, 
so that there were troops formed exclusively of Spaniards, and exclusively of 
Argentines. The second invasion took place, in which the latter proved that 
their strength was worthy to be compared with that of the former. Thus 
there arose an eager rivalry, which established a certain equality in the influ- 
ence of the two parties. 
The Spaniards then attemptcd to regain the exclusive power to which they 
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had been accustomed; towards the close, of 1808 the governor and the corpo- 
ration of Montevideo pronounced against Liniers, and on the 1st of the follow- 
ing January the Spnish troops rose in arms in Buenos Ayres; but this rising 
was quelled by the patriot forces, the crcoles gained the ascendency and 
secured their complote triumph with the famous revolution of May 25th, 1810. 
The governing junta appointed on the same day immediately oet tbout obtain- 
ing the adherence of all thc authorities and towns of the Vireinato; most of 
them complied, but the Spanish governor and corporation of Montevideo 
lost no time in declaring war upon the revolutionary powers of Buenos Ayres. 
The junt then prepared to spread the tire of revolution in the interîor of 
Banda Oriental; it dispatched regular troops, appointed a commtnder-in- 
chief of the opêations, and intrusted the command of the Uruguay militit 
to Don Jos Artigas (1811). The population of the rural districts rose in  
body, and after ,¢,rious fcats of arms, diplomatie proccedings, and acts of 
anarchy, Spanish power was forever vanquished in Rio de la Plta by the tak- 
ing of Montevideo by Alv,r, in June, 1814. 
The American forces had not yct cnred Monte, video, when the Argentine 
directorate dccreed that Band Oriental should form a province alone, with 
rights equ,l to those cnjoyed by thc other provinces, and should be governed 
by a governor intêndente, in the same manner and with the same prerogatives 
as the othcr provinces forming prt of the statc. Shortly afterwtrd the e,st 
province of tio de ] t»lt was divided into departments which afrwards 
scrved as , b,sis for thc new subdivisions, which have successively followed. 
Artigas, who had lcft the scene of war because of his misundcrstandings with 
the generals of the rmy nd with thc government of Buenos Ayres, had 
exprcssed himselï ts willing that Bnda Oriental should figure in the new state 
of La Plata a.  confedêrate province; on the fll of Spanish powel: he claimed 
for himsclf the gove, rnment of Montevidêo, compclled the genertl govern- 
ment to withdrw their troops and officîals (February, 1815), carricd war ito 
the west Argentine proviwes, and the following years were passed in a dep]or- 
able state of military n:rchism, and under  despotic military rule still 
remembercd with sorrow. 

PORTUGUESE INTERVENTION IN URUGUAY 

The Portuguese government took advantage of the state of affairs under 
pretext of the neccssity of nmintaining order in Brazil, which was threatened 
by Artigas; they calculated that if thc Argentine government, engaged in the 
war against the Spanish forces on the northern confines of their west territory, 
had been unab]e to compel Artigas to return to his own provinces and content 
himself with the command of it, they were still less likely to be able effectually 
to prevent the armics of Portugal and of Brazil from seizing Banda Oriental. 
They also calculated that the government of Buenos Ayrcs would offer no 
opposition, preferring to losc one province on condition that the terrible leader 
should be annihilated rather than to see themselves deprived of authority in 
the three or four provinces where he constantly dominated, calling their atten- 
tion from the war of independcnce to check the progresses of interior anarch- 
ism. The Portuguese government, therefore, caud troops to be despatched 
from Lisbon, recruited others in Brazil, intrusted the command to Lecor, and 
gave orders to the latter to occupy the fortress of Montevideo, and all the 
towns and territories situated to the east of Uruguay, ostensibly to re-establish 
order but in reality to complete their conquest. Towards the close of 1816, 
three armies penetrated into the province at three distinct points. The 
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Argentine government, disposed at first fo to]erate the invasion as a means of 
vanquishing Artigas, afterwards attempted ai various times to enter into an 
agreement with the latter to form an alliance to repel the invaders, but in 
vain; as, though the Uruguay chief accepted and desired the co-operation of 
the nationM forces, it was on condition that he should dispose of them at his 
will, and that they should not obey the supreme authority of the state; the 
latter rejected the condition for reasons easily understood, and for fear that 
the armies it provided would be turned against itself. 
Artigas, therefore, had to meet the invaders with the Uruguay militia and 
with the militia which he compelled the western towns under his sway to 
supply, that is to say, the towns of Santa Fé, Entre Rios, Corrientes, and 
Misiones. He fought valiantly during three years, but as the multitudes who 
obeycd him were uncivilised, undisciplined, ,nd badly armed, and as he 
lacked leders of military experience, he was unfortunatc in every action and 
was compelled to abandon the country forever af the beginning of 1820, and 
to take refuge in Paraguay, pursued by Ramirez, a leader of Entre Rios. 
Montcvideo threw open its gates to General Lecor on January 20th, 1817, 
and the other towns successively followcd this cxample; the laws in existence 
up to tht rime were declared in force, the religion of the inhabitants was 
rcspected, the members of the corporation continued to discharge thcir 
municipal duties, and thc generals and oiïicers who submitted werc incorpo- 
rated into thc army keeping thcir respective grades. The Portugucse author- 
itics further established a tribunal of justice composed of rive members, 
enlarged thc hospital of Caridad, commanding the adjacent houses of Don 
Juan Cayetano Molina to bc hired for thc purpose, re-established the civic 
corps, foundcd an orphanage adjoining the hospital of Caridad, organis(,d a 
police force to maintain ordcr and safeguard public health, planncd a lottery 
the object of which was to supply funds for the ïoun(tling institution, endcav- 
ourcd to forward public cducation on .' new plan, devoting to this purposc, 
together with the foundling institution the proceeds of the seal tishery, and 
established a body of farmcrs to forward rural interests, cte. Lecor's admin- 
istration being from the first distinguished by a careful attention to public 
and individual interests, he had no difliculty in winning thc sympathy of con- 
servative classes, and in causing a congress of deputies from Banda Oriental 
to be convoked in Montevideo gratifying to Portugal's ambitious aims. This 
congress, on July 18th, 1821, decreed that Banda Oriental should be incor- 
porated within the united kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, and Algarve, under 
the name of Cisplatine State, as its condition rendcred it unfitted for inde- 
pendence, and because union with any other state would be less advantageous 
to it. 

URUGUA BECOMES PART OF BRAZIL 

When Brazil declared its independence the question arose whether the 
Cisplatine state should continue to be united to Portugal or to the Argentines. 
The Portuguese troops openly declared in favour of the first, thc Brazilians, 
and a part of the natives of Banda Oriental were for the second course, and 
the remainder adhered fo the Portuguese in the belief that they would leave 
them free to be re-incorporatcd with the Argentines. The two parties declared 
war, but the Brazilians we_re triumphant without any great military feat, due 
to the exertions of Brigadier Souza de Macedo, who favoured the Brazilian 
rather than the Argentine cause; those who had adhered conditionlly to 
PortugM quitted the country, an oth of adherence to the constitution of the 
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new empire wts taken, nd the emperor Dom Peo I proclaimed; th the 
rritory of Uruguy cme to be known s the Cisp]atine State ia the provinces 
of Bmzil in the lst months of 1823 and beginning of 1824. 
The Argentine government had taken advantage of these iacidents due to 
the policy of Banda Oriental to demand from Brazil thc evacuation of thc 
tcrritory to which the government of Rio de Janeiro replied in the acgative. 
Public opinion ws loud in protestations against these lst proceediags, the 
emigrants from Band Oriental allcged the ncccssity of their country being 
rcincorporatcd with the Unitcd Provinces of Rio de l Plata. A dcclaration 
of war betwcen the Argentine Republic ami Bmzil was expcctcd and demanded, 
but the gencral govcrnment of thc first had been disso]ved sincc 1820, and the 
province wce sepratcd; nd a]though Buenos Ayrcs had greatly prospercd 
since thc sepamtion, she was not sufficiently strong to dcclare war ajonc 
aginst the en,pire, the government of Bucnos Ayres was thus compelled to 
await a more favourab]c opportunity. Meanwhile thc prcss and the public 
were in  constant state of agitation, and the convocation of  congress for the 
purpose of rc-cst«blishing a common government for thc statc was sufficient 
to cause public fccin in favour of thc war to grcatly increase. 
This was tlm moment for a few natves of Band Oriental, rcsident in 
Buenos Ayres. to form , plan to invade t]c Cisplatinc province, for the pur- 
pose of scprating it from the empire, and rcstoring it to the lnited Provinces. 
They cameto an unaninous decision, ant won others to their cause, until the 
banal of the Thirty-three was eomplete, and entered their native land under 
tte conman(l «f Juan Antonio laval]eja on tho nmnora, ble day of the 19th of 
April, lS25, taking with thcm  few horses, earbines, pistols, and swords, and 
a few ounces of gold to pay preliminary expenses. ' 

IRIJGUAY BECOMES INDEPENDENT 

Although the uninhabited and undulating country ënrrbled the cavalry to 
nake surprise attacks, and aff()r(ted shelWr from danger, yet the expedition of 
the Thirty-three is w()rthy to be consi(tered ()ne of the most daring and most 
(teservi,,t of pmise f()r the confidence of victory, which it reveals, in spite of 
the extrême sc,r('ily of resourees with which it was com,nenced and for the 
(l,'tring courage nec(le(! t() face the numerous troops of the line dcfending the 
Brazilian posts, «md the no less terrible power which his faine gave to Rivera 
i** the campaign, lis complete knowle(l,e of the territory, and his surpassing 
,d)ility in guerilla warfare. Results, hdwever, rewarde(1 thcir heroism; within 
ten &tys they ea.ptured Rivera, who since Artigas' (tisapt)earance had adopte(t 
the cause of Brazil, :md compeIled him to surrender with all thc forces under 
his c()mmand; they besiege(l the f()rtress of Montevideo, and within two 
months establishe(l in Florida the first revolutionary government. The 
assenbly of deputies within four nonths declared the acts of incorporation 
with Portugal and Brazil null, and Banda Oriental to be united to the other 
provinces of Rio (le la Plta; ,tt thc end of rive months Rivera won the hard 
fought battle of Rincon de Haedo; within six the forces of Uruguay gained a 
splendid victory on thc field of Sarandi, and immediately obtained from the 
Argentine congress the recognition of the incorporation of Banda Oriental 
with the united provinces of Rio de la Plata (1825). As it may be presumed, 
the emperor of Brazil lost no time in declaring war upon the Argentine Repub- 
lic, and in 1826 war was begun. An army composed of infantry, cavalry, and 
rtillery invaded Brazil under command of General Alvear; the vanguard 
composed of Uruguayans was conmanded by Lavalleja; a flcet was cqmpped 
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in Buenos Ayres, under the orders of Admiral Brown, and glorious hand-te- 
hand battles followed one on thc other for eighteen months; but their forces 
being weakened the opponents accepted Eng.land's friendly nediation in 1828, 
and on the 27th of August celebrated a preliminary treaty of peace by which 
Brazilians and Argentines settled differences by converting Banda Oriental 
into a sovereign independent state. In virtue of this treaty the constituent 
assembly of Banda Oriental published the republican constitution, by which 
the new political power was te be governed, and the public and public author- 
ities took a solcmn oath adopting it (July 18th, 1830). Such are the most 
important dctails of the history of Uruguay up te the rime when it is pre- 
sented te other powers as an indcpendent constitutional state.i 

t'ARAGUAY 
Paraguay proclaimed its indepcndence in 18]1, and almost immediately 
came under the power of one man who ruled likc a dictator until his death in 
1840. This remarkable man was José Gaspar Rodriguez, usually callcd 
Doctor Francia, of Brazilian origin, who was secrctary te the national junta 
of lll.a 
When the congress or junta of 1813 changed the constitution ,'md estab- 
lished a duumvirate, Doctor Francia and the Gauche, General Fulgencio, were 
elected te the office. A story is told in connection with their inst:dlation, 
which recalls the self-coronation of William I of England and Napolcon the 
Great. In theatrical imitation of Roman custom, two curule chairs hd béen 
placed in thc assembly, one of them bearing the mme of Cesar, md the other 
that of Pompey. Francia se:ted himselJ" in the Cmsar chérir, and left his 
colleague te play the part of Pompey as best he might. In 1814 he securtd 
his own clection as dictator for threc ycars, and ,'tt the end of ttmt period he 
obtained the dictatorship for lire. He was no merc nominal sovereign; but 
for the ncxt twenty-five years he might h:ve boasted, with even more truth 
than Louis XIV, "L'état c'est moi." In thë accounts whict have been 
publishcd of his administration we find a strange mixture of capacity and 
caprice, of far-sighted wisdom and reckless infatuation, strenuous cndeavours 
after a high ideal, and flagrant violations of the simplest principles of justice. 
He put a stop te the foreign commerce of the country, but carefully fostered 
its internal industries; was disposed te be hospitable te strangers from othcr 
lands, and kept them prisoners for years; lived a life of rcpublican simplicity, 
and punished with Dionysian severity the slightest want of respect. As time 
went on hc appears te have grown more arbitrary and despotic, more deter- 
mined te maintain his masry over the country and more apprehensive lest 
he should ]ose it. And yet ai the time of his death it is said that he was gen- 
erally regretted, and his bittercst opponents cannot dcny that if he did much 
evil he also did much good. Deeply imbued with the principles of the French 
Revolution, he was a stern antagonist of the church. He abolished the 
Inquisition, suppressed the college of theology, did away with the tithes, and 
inflicted endless indignities on the priests. "What are they good for?" was 
his saying; "they mak us believe more in the devil than in God." He 
discouraged marriage both by precepts and example, and left behind him 
several illegitimate children. For the extravagances of his latcr years the 
plea of insanity has been put forward. The circumstances of his death 
were in strange keeping with his life. He was about to sabre his doctor 
when he was seized with a fit, and he expired the same day, September 20th, 
1840. 



CIIAPTER V 

SPANISH AMERICA SINCE THE REVOL[TIONS 

ONE ye,r after Bolvar's letth the republic of Colombîa was split up into 
the thrcc indepcndent re.publics of Vcnezuela, New Granada, an(t Ecuador, 
with simi]ar constitutions, which were in general modclled after t, he constitu- 
tion of North America. An elective presidcnt, with ministers or govern- 
mental councillors, stod at the head of thc executive power; the legislative 
was in the hands of a cogress consistîng of a senate and representatives ; the 
tnned power consisted of a standing army, land militia, etc. But whereas 
in the Unite(l Sttes of North America the parties oppose(l one another only 
within the bom<ts of the constitution, the history of the South American 
republics is an unbroken succession of upheavals, now in a revolutionary, 
now in a reactionary sense, during w]fich evcry ont of the great parties, 
into which the population even here was divided, tried to get the control 
into its own hands and to organise the state after its own principles, until 
finally facial passions and wars between the white and coloured populations 
were atded to the political struggles. The division înto separatc states under 
a weakly organised central power was not sufiïcient, as in North America, 
to assure the fee]ing of libcrty, but rather favoured the iaclination to intemal 
discord and division. 

VENEZUELA 

In the forties the rcpublic of Venezuela was split up into two factions 
--oligarchists (conservatives) and fedcralists (radicals)--through whose 
rivalries and hostilities the state fcll into a condition of anarchy, of which 
the family of Manazas tried to take advantage for the purpose of establish- 
ing u sort of autocratie dictatorship. For ten years members of this fami]y, 
through corruption and revolts, managed to keep in power, until finally 
General Castro was raised to the presidential chair by the oligarchie or conserv- 
ative party, and causd  rcviio of the constitution by a "national con- 
597 
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vention." But Castro, who tried to steer his way between parties, succeeded 
in satisfyîng none; soon federalists, conservatives, and liberals began to fight 
one another, and the presidency changed hands four times in three years. 
Finally Falcon, the leader of the federalists, attained the hîghest dignity 
(1863), and, with a newly summoned constitutional assembly, brought about 
a new constitution, which closely resembled that of the North American 
union and which gave a most complete victory to the federative system. 
Eighteen statcs, îndependent of one another in their înternal political and 
legislative life, composcd the confederated republic of the Uni tcd States of 
Venezuela, with a president and congress at Caracas as the highest central 
authority, and with laws and institutions as in thc United States of North 
Amerîca (1864). But the state, by this division of the whole in to many 
single parts, was distracted by revolution and civil dissensions, wtfich, never- 
thcless, were restricted fo a smaller circle and hinged mostly upon a chmg( 
of persons in authority and upon prîvate interêsts.b 
Thë period of revolutions and civil wars continued until 1870, ,i, the end 
of which year Guzman Blanco, the leader of the federalists, was ma(te pro- 
visional president, and three yéars luter he was elected constit.tti()al prcsi- 
(lent. For the next fifteen ye,'trs the actual power ws in his lan(ts, althougt 
according to the terres of the constitution he could hohl only altermte prcsi- 
dencies. This pêriod was one of material a(lwnc(, to tlm country. 

BOUNDARY DISPUTE 

Thc question of the boundary of Brit, ish Guiana was one of ol(l sta(lig. 
In the latter part of the thirties Sir l[obert Schomburgk ha(1 nmpp(,(l 
boundary, and in 1841 he was sent again to survey the lin(., Vcn('zu(;1,' il(,- 
diately sending a special minister to Engl:md to object, h 1876 tle 
was reopened by Venezuela's offer to accept the line propose(1 by Lord Ab¢,r- 
deen, tcrminating on the coast at the Rio Moroco, near Cape Nass:tu. This 
offer was refused and the question remained open. In 1879 it was elaime(! 
that the British made a naval dcmonstration ttt thc mouth of th(, ()rinoco, 
to which thc United States in the following year objected, intinmting 
the United States government "could hot look with indiffcrcncc on thc forcible 
acquisition of such tcrritory by England." 
In the saine year the constitution was modified so as fo givc more power 
to the central governmênt and to takc away much from the separatc states. 
Lord Granville offered a new line, coinciding inland with the Aber(teen line 
of 1844, but demanding much more of the toast than thc Moroco line, though 
making no claim to the mouth of the Orînoco. Thc Venczuela government 
refused this line, which was the least favourable thus far offered to it, nd 
on November 15th, 1883, Vcnczuela formally proposed arbitration, and in 
1885 Granville agreed, but on June 24th, before the agreement was signed, 
he went out of office and was replaced by Salisbury, who refused his consent 
to the convention. By this rime relations wcre becoming grcatly strain(;(l; 
both Great Britain and Venezuela accused each other of occupying the terri- 
tory in dispute, contrary to the agreement of 1850. In December, 1886, 
Secretary Bayard offered the arbitration of the United States, and the popc 
also offered to arbitrate. But Great Britain refused both offers. Guzman 
Blanco, before resigning, brought the boundary question to a head by insist- 
ing on British evacuation of the disputed territory before February 20th, 
1887, so that diplomatie relations wêre broken off in 1887. Meanhile 
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Blanco went fo Europe with plenipotentiary powers, settled in Paris, and 
enriched himse]f by selling Venezuelan concessions. 
In 1889 there was a revolt against the rule of Blanco and scenes of riot 
ensued in the cpital, statues and portraits of Blanco being destroyed whcrever 
found. In 1890 Andueza Palacio bccamc prcsident by congressional proc- 
lamation, and in the saine year an ttempt ws made to revise the consti- 
tution. The amendments proposcd lcngthcncd the president's term to 
four years, and cxtcnded the power of the president and of the congress by 
cutting down the powers of thc sttcs. Placio urged thc imme(|iate proc- 
lamation of thc new constitution, so that his term might be lengthencd, 
a.n.d, meeting with opposition, resorted to violent measurcs, which led to a 
rsmg against lfim, hcaded by the ex-presidents, Joaquin Crespo and Rojas 
Paul. 
The fighting began carly in April, and by the middle of June Palacio 
was hemmed in t Caracas, and rcsigned in f,vour of Guillermo Tell Vil- 
legas, Donfingo Monags md Julio F. Sarr, becoming actual leaders of 
thc libcmls. On October 5th the decisive bttlc of San Pedro gve the 
victory to Crcspo ,nd thc lcgdists. C:r,cs was occupied by the Crespists 
on Octobcr 7th, a(t on the 10th Crcspo was chosen provisional president by 
proclamation. His authority was rccognised by the Unit(,d Statcs two weeks 
afterwrds. On My 2nd, 1893, tle constituent :ssembly met, drcw up a 
new constitution, ruade Crespo provisional presiden, and gave thc control 
of public property, such as lan(ls or mines, to thc centra! govcrnmcnt, although 
they were formcrly con trolled by thc states. In Octobcr Crespo w,s rcgularly 
electcd prcsident, extending from .Fcbrury 20th, 1894, to Februry 20th, 
1898. 
In 1895 thc bound:ry question was brought to  crisis.' A party of 
Venezuelan oiIicers without authorisation arrestcd, at Yuran, in April, two 
British police officcrs, B,rncs :n(1 B,kcr, who were rclctscd, however, as 
so()n as thc arrest was reporte(1 in C,racs. England claimcd an indcmnity 
in Octobcr, and propos«d arbitr,tion :fftcrwards; Vcnczucla denicd thc claire 
and rcfused thc offer, since each implied British possession of Yuran. On 
July 20th United St,tcs Secrctary of Stat.e Olney vigorously protestcd ginst 
Grctt lritain's "in(lcfinit, e but confesscdly vcry large" claire, urged rbitra- 
tio ,' a mcans of solution, and pplied the Monroe Doctrine to the case. 
In rcply, Lord S,lisbury denicd that thc Monroe Doctrine hd any relation 
to modern politics and that it had cvcr been recognised by any government 
svc tht of the United Smtcs. He stat, ed the rguments for the British 
claire, t the saine rime rcfusing to rbitr,te, except mu fo the ownership of 
the tcrritory west of the Schomburgk line. To Sflisbury's two notes of 
Novembcr 26th Presidcnt Cleveland replied by a messtge to congress, datcd 
Deccmber 17th, "practically stating thut ny ttempt on thc part of the 
British govcrnment to cnforce its claires upon Venezuel without rcsort to 
arbitration would be considered as  casus belli by his government." The 
congress of the United Statcs authorised thc presidcnt to appoint a com- 
mission to report the actuel line between British Guiana and Vcnezuela. 
Meanwhile in Venezuela itself Rojas Paul rised  revolution against Crespo, 
but met with little success, the pcople being unanimous in support of the 
governmcnt because of its foreign diflïculties. 
In 1896 the Venezuelan government creted a commission to prepare the 
case for an rbitrating tribunal. Lord Salisbury refused the terres suggested 
by the United St,tes for the formation of such a tribunal, and insisted on a 
settlement of the claim for damages because of the arrest of Brnes, the 
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British colonial police oflïccr. To this Venezuela acceded, stipulating tht her 
territorial clims should hot be surrendered thereby. On My 22nd Salisbury 
suggested  commission composed of two British subjects nd two Americn 
citzens, who should consider the historicl documents bearing on the bound- 
ry nd make recommcndtions to Gret Britain nd Venezuel, by which 
they should be bound, except in cases where British or Venezueln settlements 
had been mde before Janury 1st, 1887. This programme of prtil rbitra- 
tion did hot mcet with Olney's pproval. Finally, on November 12th, unre- 
stricted arbitration was agreed upon, with the understnding tht in any 
instance fifty years of occupation should give title. Thereupon the Americn 
commission rcsigned without making a report, and the tribunal was appointed. 
The arbitration treaty was signcd in Washington on February 2ad, 1897, 
and ratified by the Venczuelan congress on April 5th, and diplonmtie relations, 
after tcn ycars' interval, wcre renewed betwcen Venezuela and Gre«tt Britain. 
Crespo refuscd his otficial sanction to any candidate for the presidency, but 
practically gave thc backing cf the administration to the libcral candidate, 
Igmmio Andrade, who rcprcscnted Venezuela in Washington, and who was 
almost unanimously elected. With Andrade's accession t.o the pre.sidency, 
the revolts which h,'d begun in a desultory way the. ycar belote broke out 
with nore violence. Crcspo was mortally woundcd in a battle with Gcneral 
Hernandez in Zamora, but Itcrnande was taken prisoner and the revolution 
momentarily crushed on Junc 12th, 1898. In this ycar a rcgul.'tr steamship 
service between Italy and Venezuela was cstablished, and Italian immigration 
began. 
The boundary dispute with England was finally sct, tlcd in 1899. The 
Anglo-Venezuelan boundary tribunal on Octobêr 3rd delivcrcd a unanimous 
award, granting to Great Britain almost cxactly the territory inc, luttent by thc 
old Schomburgk line, much lcss than had bccn claimed by Great Britain for 
many years. 

PREIDENCY OF CABTRO 

In the following February Ramon Guerra headed a revolution against 
An,,lr,ute, whieh did not grow to serious proportions, but openet the way 
for a rising lêd by General Cipriano Castro. He eaptured Valeneia, September 
15th, 1900, shut Andrade up in Caraeas, and, altier negotiating for the peaeeful 
surrender of the exeeutive, êntered the eity on Oetober 21st. Two days 
afterwarts he beeame provisional president. There were a few abortive 
revolutions, but in July Castro proclaimed a general amnesty. In August 
the Venezuelan federation was divided into fifteen states and one federal 
district. 
On Oetober 29th, 1901, Castro was deelared constitutional president for 
six years by a eongress whieh drew up a new constitution. The Colombian 
government backed the opposition to Castro in Venezuela, and he in tutu 
apparently aided the Colombian liberals in their plans t,o revolt, the border 
between the states being zealously watched by either army. In August 
the Vcnezuelan army openly clashed with the British occupants of Patos. 
In Octobcr a mob in Puerto Cabello maltreatcd the crew of a German man- 
of-war. Castro's attitude was unyielding in all these matters and in the 
quarrel with Colombia, which he refused to arbitrate unless Colombia first 
paid damages for the invasion of Venezuelan territory. At the rime of Castro's 
election, which was no doubt largcly due to the dministration's control of 
the machinery of elections, rebellion on the part of his nationalist opponents 
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broke out all over the country, but the regular army stood by Castro and 
was generally victorious. During this year Gcrmany, to facilitatc forcible 
collection of hcr claims in Venczucla and to prevent Amcrican interfcrence, 
officially recogniscd the Monroe Doctrine. 
In 1902 the revolution under Monagas still dragged on, but won small 
advantage until August, when the rebels captured Barcelona and Puerto 
Cabello. In the middle of Octobcr the tide again turned. Castro won the 
battle of La Victoria and put down the rising after an engagement lasting 
a wcek. Gencral Matos escaped to Curaçoa. Meanwhilc foreign claires for 
daïnages during the civil wars of the last rive years had become insistent. 
France's claires were settled by a mixed commission. Germany's claires 
were for railroad loans and unpaid intcrest thcreon, as wcll as for propcrty 
damaged by revolution. The British claires were largely for damagcs to 
co,'tsting vessels from Trinidad capturcd as smugglers by thc Venezuclan 
governmcnt. The Vcnezuelan authorities ruade a countcr claire against Grcat 
Britain for permitting the Ban Righ or Liberator, a British vcssel bought 
by Colombia, to go to sca at a time whcn Colombia and Vcnezucla wcrc 
i)rttctically at, war. Germany and Great Britain united to force their 
cl:dms by t "pe.'tccful blockade" beginning on Deccmber 10th. ]taly joined 
the block(le on the llth. On the 13th Castro offered through thc United 
States governtcnt at Washingt, on to arbitratc the claires. Secretary Hay 
objectcd to thc "peaceful blockadc," and thc British ministry rcplicd by 
admitting a strte ()f war. Germany, Grcat Britain, and Italy agrccd fo the 
t)rofferet plan of arbitration, but thcre was some difficulty in deciding who 
slould :rbitrat(,. On l)cccmbcr 31st, howcver, Presidcnt Castro acceptcd 
as :rbitr:tor the Hague tribunal. But the powers, having no guarantec 
that Vcnczuela wouhl stand by the (lccision of the Hague tribunal, rcfuscd 
t() mise the blocka(lc, which was rcn(lcrcd ineffective by thc opcning of the 
Colombian frontier on January 16th. ]mmcdiately afterwards Gcrmtny 
shelled For Sa Ctrlos at thc cntrancc of Iakc Mtracaibo. Gcrmany's 
action was tdso extrcme as regards ber deman(ls for tf cash payment bcforc 
thc misig of the bl()ck,de. Fcbruary l lth Gcrmany got $340,000 and 
Grcat Britain and ]taly $27,500 each, and three days latcr the blockade 
was lîftcd. By the final agreemnt thc amount of all claims was left to mixed 
commissions; the arbitrator sclcctcd by thc czar was only to dccidc whcther 
the blockading cltimants wcre to get prcfcrential trcatment, and, if so, what 
such treatment should be. 
In May, 1903, M«tos again unsuccessfully led the insurgents against Castro. 
The insurgents, conmanded by General Antonio Ramos, were forced to sur- 
tender on July 26th, and in Scptember Castro announccd that the country 
was at pece.a 

NEW GRANADA OR COLOMBIA 

Still more stormy than in Venezuela was the perîod following the revo- 
lution in New Granada, which since September 20th, 1861, has bcen called 
the "Unitcd States of Colombia." Here liberal, c|erical, and military revolu- 
tions followcd ont another in quick succession and kcpt the land in an ahnost 
uninterrupted turmoil. The Bolivianos, i.e., the followers of Bolivar, who had 
dcfended his dictatoria| power in thê last years, disputed the presidency 
with thc patriots or liberals. When, after a long struggle, the latter gained 
the victory (]839), the rogner raised a revolt under General Obando, in con- 
sequence of which the rcpublic for two years was given up to ail the tempests 
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of a passionte civil wr, and Cartagen and other provinces broke loose. 
Not until the forties, during the presidencies of generals Herran and Mosquera, 
who were animted by  spirit of moderation, did more peaceful times ensue. 
The constitution was reformed, the ruined financial systcm brought into 
order, nd institutions êstblished for instruction, commerce, and the generl 
prospcrity and safcty. 
After a few ycars, howevcr (1853), thc democrats under José Hilrio Lopc 
and José Mri Obndo gined the upper hnd nd enforced  decen- 
tralising constitution, ttccording to which it was to bc pcrmittcd to evêry 
province, with the asscnt of congress, to declre itself n indepcndent state 
and to enter  confedertion with thc mother statc, New Gr,'nd. This 
httppcncd in the case of Panam,q and Antioquiâ. At the end of the fifties 
new rcvolts brokc out, and Mosquêm,  mn of an old Spanish family, abtndoned 
his hithcrto moderte ttitudc, and, out of ênvy and iealousy of thc powerful 
president Mariano Ospin,%  lawyer with constitutional opinions, gathcrcd 
democmts and radicals uder his fla.g and 
central govermaent in Bogot,. The end of the civil war, wlfic lastcd scvcral 
years, nd during which 13ogota was cpturel and burncd and s¢,vcral of thê 
most influentî,'d oflîcils and citizcns wcrc cxccut«,d, w,qs a new constitutio, 
in a fcdcrl sensc, in conscquencc of which the re, public of N¢'w Ganad, by 
comp,ct of union wts rcconstituted into the, Unitcd Stt.es of (olombi,.. 
During this confuscd period Mosquer htd for ¢'ightecn montts wicldcd 
a dict,'ttoril power, which he resigned to thê con.qtitutioal sscnbly ,qt Bogot 
aftcr h,nving used it for tcrroristic nmasures against the, conservatives and 
cleric,ls. A fcw yettrs later (1866) hê wss elected presi¢lent of thc confcdcrated 
republic by the dhercnts of hi, pry, ttnd this electio did hot tenl to cIm 
thc political excitemcnt. The Spa,nish-American people see to lttck thc 
devotion to law and constitution and the power of subject]ng the individual 
w]ll to thttt of t,he wholc, which are necess,ry in an organised state. Thc 
struggle bctween the adhcrcnts oï  loosc confedertttion and the sut»tort,ers 
of tf unified rêpublic continued or broke out anew ,ftcr short, pauses, ,'tnd in 
thc single statt,s themselves thc prty strugglcs often lel to coplete anrchy. 
Est»cci,'tlly in t'a.tmR th< dcsire was mtnifcstcd to bccomc scpratcd from 
Colombier ,ml to for n indcpcndent re_ public, b 

STRUGGLES BETWEEN CENTRALISTS AND DECENTRALISTS 

Mosquera'.s doctrine upheld the right of the central government to inter= 
fere in suj_pressing revolutions in the separate states; he quarrellei with his 
congress m conse<tuence , ,mt in 1867 assumed |ictatorial powers. He was 
ovcrthrown, howcvcr, and sI«;ceeded as president in 169; by Gutierrez, 
during whosc tenure of office insurrections in differcnt parts of the country 
continued. 
In 1870 General Salg,r bccame president, and during his administration 
public e<lucation was tttkcn out of the hands of the clergé" and placed unter 
state control. Revolutions occurred in the states of Boyaca and Panamm 
In 1872 MoEnuel Murillo-Toro was elccted president for a second Mrm and 
dcvoted hinself with somc success to the rcorganisation of the finances. 
Murillo was succeeded after two 'ears by Santiago Perez, under whom took 
place the beginnings of the civi war which was to sweep over the whole 
country. In 1876 Aquileo Perra beeame president, and armed opi>ositiot 
broke out immediately. The clericals controlled the states of Antioqui 
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and Tolima, and fighting took place in Cauca. The government, howcvcr, 
succeedcd in raising rccruits enough to qucll the revolts, and in 1878 the 
libcral presidcnt Trujillo was installe(|. The finances of the country werc 
in so bad a way ttmt it was ncccssary to suspend the payment of terest 
on the foreign debt. 
In 1880 Rafacl Nuficz, nominally a liberal, became presidcnt, and set 
hinself to botter the financial condi¢ions of thc country. An attempt was 
ruade to settle the bom(lary disputx 1)etw('cn Costa Rica and Coloml»ia. by 
Eurot)can arbitration. I 1882 Francise() Lal(lua })ecame prcsident, but died 
bef()re the end of the y(,ar. Iii lhe next y(,,.r th(, question of the boun(lary 
t)etw(,e Colonbia and \'c(,zuel:, ws subitt('(1 to the arbitration of Spain, 
thc (l(,(.isi()l t)eing tfi:lly giv(, in lS.qI. 
I lSS4 Ntiîez ,'gain t)('c:e i)r(,si(let, t)ut as he ws abroad at the time 
he (,tor(,(l office by proxy. Nufi('z had [)(,(.i supposed to favour the policy 
(»f the lib(,'al party, Lut wlie it wts (lis(.()v(,r(,(I that he hcld centralist îêws 
ho was ot)posed by the lib(,rds, and i 1885 (:ivil war broke out. A decisive 
t)attlc was fought at Calatr in July, and the insurgents surrendered in 
August. 
During the disturbace tle lit,(l Ste, tes l:m(te(l troops at t)anama and 
(olon to prot('ct tr:tftic a('r()ss tire isttlnus. A new c()Itstitution was adopted 
in August, 1886, ao('()r(tmg to wtich th(, st«t(,s ()f thc confe(teration bccamc 
departments gov(rne(l by ])crsols al)l)ointe(t by the I)resident. The sover- 
eignty of the itl(tivi(lual (leI):rtlcts wts (lcfie(t, and lhc terl of thc presi- 
d(ntial office was cxt(,nde(I io six y(,'rs. To show this change in the system 
of governlient tlt ' nate I:lit,e(l St,t('s of (ol()nbia was change(l to Ilepublic 
of ('olol)ia. Nufiez })(,came I)rcsi(let, u(tcr the constituti()n in 1886, and 
il 1892 ho wts re-elected, t)ut ol «('c()unt ()f his ill health Holguin, and after- 
'ar(ts Caro, pcrforme(l the actual (tuties of adnfinistration. Nufiez die(t 
on S(,ptemt)er lSth, 1894, :m(l tIe vice-presidcnt, Caro, bccame prcsident. 
In 1895 t,hore was  su('ccssful risig i Boyac,, headed by the liberals, and 
tte revolt so«) be(;ame g(,er:d, t)ut was put (l()wn without nmch (tiffi«,ulty. 
I ISgS Sa Cl«lcnte,  str()g coscrvativc, was clectc(t presidcnt, with 
José M:iel M,rroquin as vi('e-1)resi(lent. The n(xt year the liberals insti- 
iue(l :n()the" rev()lt,, whicl involvel the whole «,ountry, and espe(;ially Panma, 
where Ateri(;,'m marines were agti lm(ted to l)rote, ct the railroad. In 
1900 Marr(»(luin bec:me I)resident a(i fit)risoned San Clcmcntc, who die(1 
in 1)tisons. The ycar following the revolution receive(t ,'dd from Vcnezucla. 
\¥nezuelan troops att:cked the forces of ihe conservative Colot)ian govcm- 
ment ; (,ol()tt)ian troops invadel VeIczu«la, and Prcsi(tcnt Castro recognied 
the Colonbian insurgents «s belligerents, lu Novetber, 1901, the Unite,(1 
Stais :gain lande(t marines to I)rotcct thc railway in t):ma, and on Novem- 
ber 1,tl the iIay-Pmncefote Treaty, abrogating the Clayt()n-Bulwer Treaty 
at(t giving the United States right of control in time of war of an isthmian 
canal, was signed, being ratified by the Unitcd States sena on December 
16th. In 1902 the revolutionary struggle centred in Pmama. Uribe was 
unsuccessful in his attack on Bogota, but thc insurgents capturcd Agua- 
dulce and turned thcir attention to Panama and Colon, whereupon the United 
St:te, s naval oftïcers forbade any fighting along thc line of the railway, an(l 
use of the line was withdrawn from government troops. Pcace was restored 
in the last month of the year, and a gcneral amnesty was proclaimed on Decem- 
ber 10th. The next year, however, another revolution in Panama succeeded 
in establishing the independence of that country, which was immediately 
recognised by the Unitcd Statcs and by the other powers. Colombia 
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protcstcd aginst the lnding of United States troops in Pnama, which prc- 
vented Co|ombia from fighting the insurgents, but this protest was hot hceded. 
In Decembcr, 1903, Gcncml Reycs was elected president of Colombin. 

PANAMA AND THE PANAMA CANAL 
, 
In 1868 ncgotitttions wcre opened with Washington for the purpose of 
building , canal «cross the isthmus of Panana, and in Jnu:ry, 1869, a treaty 
between Coloml)ia nd the United Statcs of North Amcrica ws signed fol' 
the construction of the Dtricn or Panama ship c:mal, at the expense of the 
latter l)()wcr" 1)ut, the Colombian senate (lid hot ratify the treaty, its object 
bcing, stys a contemporary (locumcnt, to "get as much money from the Uite(l 
St'tes tts could be." 
In 1870 i lin Coloml)ian '«ongress aicn(lc(| the Daricn Cuml Bill and 
adopte(l it; but thcse tmendmcnts, togethcr witl thc ill success of thc sur- 
veying cxpe(lition sent. out by the lnited Statcs, m:dc th(; schcm 
longer 1)racticfi. 
ç)n Marct 23r(!, 1878, the C()lonbi'tn government at)i)rov(,d a contract 
with Bonat)trt,(: Wyse, of the Civil Internatioml Interoccafic C:mal S()cicty, 
wlich h,'td bccn foun(h'(l in Franc(,, to whom it grantcd the "(x('.lusivc 1)rivi - 
loge for thc cxcavatig ot" t canal betwee lb(, two oceas," tlc t)rivilegc 
to last for ninety-nine years, and thc ca,:tl to bc finishe(1 witlfin twelvc years 
after the organisation ()f th(, COml)any. Th(, termimd t)ort, s an(t th(. waters 
of the canal wcre (tecl:re(l neutral. Th(, next yc«r F(;r(lina(I lc Lcsscl)S 
took the n:tl.tcr Ul) , and an inWrnational c()ngrcss ws ('.ovcw(! ttt Paris 
fol" the l)Url)osc ()f coasi(lering tle 1)l,n of :t c:n,l. Afl,er thc a(tjournmct 
of this congrcss th(, Pan:ttmt Canal Conpany was orgarfise(t with I)(; less('l)s 
as l)rcsi(let, m(l l)urchas('(l t.l(' Wyse concessio for thc 1)rie(, (ff 10,000,000 
francs. Work upoa the c:ntl was begun in 1884 :tn(l was (',Oltiuc(l until 
1;99, beîng manag(;(l with : degrec of corruii, ion which hms I)cc()mc notorious. 
l 1889 the comI)any bccame 1):tnkrupt, was dcclttrc(1 in liquidation, an(t was 
put into the han(ls of a liquî(lator. 
As the tine linit set for the completion of thc canal l)y lh(; Wyse, (;onccssion 
had ncarly cxpircd, the concession to thc French istlni,'m Canal Comp:ny 
was rcnew(;(l in Dccel)er, 1890, by Nuficz. The time limit for ifs complction 
was cxtended ton ycars, ()n the condition that work bc rcsume(I t)c[orc March 
1st, 1893, by a nêw conpay, paying 10,000,000 francs in gol(1 and 5,000,000 
in shares. In 1893  new concession was na(le to the liquidator of th(, cnal 
company, cxtcnding for ont year thc date of thc formation of the new com- 
pany. Work on the canal began again in thc Culebra section on Octobcr 
1st, and on the 21st a new co,pny was incorporated in Paris. The cnal 
cont)any devoted its energics to improving thc harbour at Colon, as well as 
to working on thc Culebra cut. 
In the mean rime the Unitcd Statcs had begun to take an intcrcst in 
the canal, a route through Nicaragua bcing considered as well as thc Panama 
route.. In 1884 a tmaty was negotiated with Nicaragua for the building 
of a canal at the expensc »f thc United States, but was hot ratified by the 
senatc. In 1886 the Nicaragua Canal Association was formcd in New York 
city by private citizens for the l)urpose of obtaining the necessary concessions 
and for building the canal. Concessions wcre ot)t,ained from Nicaragua 
and from Costa Rica, nd in 1889 thc company was organised aftcr an act 
of congress authorising the incorporation of the association. Work upon 
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thc cnal ws begun in thc sme year and was continued until 1893, when the 
compny wcnt into bnkmptcy. In 1899 congress appointed  commission 
fo examine 11 possible routes for  cnal, and thîs commission rcportcd that 
the cnl across Pnm could be constructed with lea expensc than thc 
Nicrgu coEnal if thc French company could be bought out for a rcasonablc 
sure. It was found that thc Frcnch company was willing to sell its asscts 
t $40,000,000, the value placcd upoz thczn by the commission, and in 1902 
the United Sttcs senatc passcd tlxe Spomer Act, providing for thc construc- 
tion of the Pann canal, or if tlfis slmuld be in,possible (sincc the French 
company might 1)rovc to have no title, or the Colombian government might 
refuse its approval) th:t the Nicar«ua c«mal be built. ()n October 25th 
thc attorney-ge]mral of the Unitet Sl,ates gave his Ç»pinion that the new 
Panana Cmml Company bal title, md could legally transfer its title to the 
strip md to thé, canal as prtially constructed. But negotiations wit.h Se5or 
Concha, the Colombian ninister to tl( Unite(l Stttes, werc requîrei, for lhe 
Salgar-Wyse concessiot of 1878 expressly forba(le the concessionoires to 
transfer their rights to tny f(rcin n:tion or government. Thcse negotia- 
tions were usu('cessful, a(/o N<,vent)<,r 25th (<)ncha l)ractica.lly infonncd 
Sccretry Hay th:tt (',olobia.refus(,d (,he offer <)f $10,()00,000 lown and 
$100,000 (or $125,0()0) : year. Th(, Col<)mbian Ol)l)osition s(,en(,(l plainly 
 ncr( matt,('r ()f 1)ric<, and S(,fi<)r (()ncl: w:ts r(('alle(l by his govcrnment, 
which apl)trently (ook i]w altitu([e that his lel:ty had bcen for his l)ersonal 
Thc Ha.y-IIerr:n Tre:tty, signe(t o ,lmuary 22nd, 1)3, with Herran, 
thc (',olotbian c]«r9é d'<ffaires i W«tshigt,on, il accor(tanc(, with whi(.h 
the I)anaa c(mc('ssi()n w:ts sol(l by lh( Col(mt)im R(,I)ul)lic for $[0,,)0 
(lown an(l $25(),()() annually, was defitely r(,j(,ct(,(l I)y tt(, Colo)bian senate 
on August 12tl, :tn([ o S('t)tenber 12th th(, rime for ratification expire(l. 
At this point n:ttt('rs w(,r(, tk(,n out of tlw han(ls of Col()ntbia., and on November 
3r(l there was :m insurr(,('tion on tlm isthnms which imm(,diat(ly and peacc- 
«bly g:tin«(t col,rol of the (leprtnmnt an<! proclainc(l th(, in(h,pendence of 
Panana. Tlm Unit(,<l States rec<)gnised the provisional govermnct as thc 
de ]acto gov('rnn<'nt m([ l«tn(le<l marines to protcct thc trans-isttunian com- 
merce, l.hus naking it int)ossiblc for the Colonel)Jan trOOl)S t<) strike a blow 
at the insurg(,ls in I»tnam:. Marroquin strongly proteste(l against the action 
<)f th«, Unite<l St:l<,s, wlich he int«rt>reted as connivance in th(' plot against 
the (ol(>mbinn central g()vernnmnt anti as a direct infringement of thc treaty 
of lS46, md he urg((l the Latin-Americ:m repubfics to makc comm()n cmse 
witl him in t wtr (>n the Unit, ed Statcs of North America. ]n the last w(ek 
of Nov(+mt>er M:trroquin sent General Rffael Reyes to Washington to 
for Colomt)ia's (>wnersldp of Panama, or for the release of such own(,rship on 
rcc(,ipt, of : c()npensati()n from the United Statcs. Ho was well rcceived, but 
was give elearly t() un(lerstand that thc United StaWs was letermined to 
abidc by what had been (lone ; md, thc in(lepenlence of Panana having t)een 
recognize(l by the l)rinciI)al l)owers, it would be inpossibl(, R) open n(goti- 
ations with C<)l«)mbia conc<rnlng the suppression of that republi«. 
In the mean timc negotiations ha(i bcen concluded betwecn Panama and 
thc United Sttes for the blding of the canal, and on Nowmber 18th the 
Isthmian Canal Treaty was signed at Washington, accor(ling to which the 
United Statcs was to give to Panama $10,,, and to the French Canal 
Company $40,@0,f. TMs treaty was ratified by the senate in Februaw, 
1904, and the prcsident almost immeately appointed a comtnission to 
ph the work. 
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PERU 

Of M1 the republics of southern and central America, Peru was the only 
one wlfich had not bcen able to obtain thc recognition of ifs independence 
from Spain. Mter the Spaniards had given up thcir lust position--Callao-- 
aftcr their defet at Aycucho, and had evcuated thc country, the history 
of Pem for twcnty years offered a dismal picturc of revolutions nd civil 
wars wlfich hindered the (levelopment of the country, underncd prosperity, 
and brought no bcncfits in rccompense. Slfish and abitious pry leaders 
fought for thc suprenacy, being led by personal anl selfish motives with 
no higher aires. Not till tlm fortics was a bettcr pcrîod ushercd in by 
the presilency of Ramon Castilla, who cxertcd hinsclf to establish n organiscd 
governmcnt (1845). At the expiration of his tcrn, of occ thc highest state 
authority went over to the legalIy elect, ed successor for the first time in tle 
history of tle republic. This successor ws Don Jos5 Rufino Echenique, 
who, more of a general than a stateSlllal, br»ught the reput»lic into warlike 
entangl,ueuts th Eeua<h>r, and fought successful]y with the cofelcrated 
states for tte possession of tle Lobos Islan<ls, whict were rich in guano. But 
before his tern of office was eompleted, in «onse<tuece of the diministig 
of the rate of iterest on the nati<md debt, a revoit broke out» which, coici(I- 
ing with a war with Bo]ivia, soon endarger,l the p<sîtion <f the governnent. 
Castilla, the ]ca<ter <>f tte insurgets, coquered Liua, gained tte presid<,a<'y, 
and causent a revision of thc constitution which finally ]ed to a new state 
law.b 
in 1860 Migue] San Roman became presi«lent, but uI>on his <teath was 
succeeled by Pezet, the vice-president. In 1864 the Spanish fleet seized 
the Chincha i]ands as surety for Spadsh claires against t»eru for t]e mur<let 
of sonne Bas,tue workmen. In this year (_, eat Britain's claire on Peru 
the imprisonment of Captain T. Me]ville White was referre<t to the senate 
of Haburg, but was <lisaIlowet. l'ezet» after nucl delay, marie an arrage= 
ment with the SI»anish tteet on January 27th, 1865, by hi«h a part of the 
clain was recognised. Thîs arrttgenwt was regarded as dishoourable; 
an opposition was begun, with Colonel Mariao Ignacio l'ratio t its head, 
and t>ezet, rather than tltnge the c«>untry in civil war, left for Eng]an<t. 
declared war on Spain, allie<l himse]f witl Chi]i, anal in May, 1866, the Spanish 
fleet was forcent to retire, l'ralo's position, however, as chier nmgistrat 
was unconstitutional, anal he was blige(l 1o give way to Canseco, second vi<'e= 
president and legal successor of Pezet. In 1868, Ba]ta, wbo }a<l headed an 
insurrection in the north the year before, was marie presilent. Witl Balta's 
administration bean a periol of peace and of reckless ]oans for public works, 
especially for railroads al forts. In 1871 there were two unsuccessful 
revo]ts against Balta's rule, anti on July 26th, 1872, Ba]ta wts assassinated 
by the agents of Gutierrez, whon the president b]ockei în a projected coup 
d'Cat and who was immediately killed by the people. The constitutional 
govermnent continued, and Manuel Pardo was regularly elected president on 
Au,st 2nd. Pardo at once attepted to meet the trcmendous obligations 
create<t by Balta's interna] poliey. In this year the tzar of Russi was re- 
quested to pass on Peru's claires against Japan for the seizure of the Mar 
Luz. In February, 1873, Bolivia and Peru united to prevent Chili from 
scîzig the valuable nitrate deposits, and in 1874 a trety with China was 
sîed regulating coo]ie inmigratio. 
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In 1875 the fall in the prie« of guano, due to rtîficiM manures, eut înto 
the government rcsources; but the state bought up the ,nitrate deposits and 
thus formed  monopoly. In this ycar the Maria Luz case wts decided in 
favour of ,htpan. In 18,76 Gcncral Pmdo was clected president. I 1879 
Chili seizcd Ml Bolivian ports and m,'tde war on Pcru whcn Pcru offered to 
medite. The quarrel was fixed on Pcru. During thc last of May a«ld the 
first of Junc thc Peruvian navy ruade some opposition, though against great 
odds, and on October 8th the Huascar, the only seaworthy stfip in the Pcruvian 
navy, was disabled by the two super]or Chilim ironclads. The Chilian army 
lan(ted at Pisagu«t ()n N()vember 2n(t, ,'tll(t woll tle battle of San Franciseo on 
thc 18th One month later, Pr(,sidet l'rt(lo left the country, of which l'i('rola, 
as the rÇsult of , revolutiou, .'ssm(,d cotrol as suprcnm hhicf on I)ecembcr 
23rd. The blockade was ket)t up and the province containing the covetcd 
nitrate soon seized.a 
 

POLITICAL HISTORY SINCE 1880 

The victory of the Chilians over the conbine(t forces of Peru and Bolivia 
at T:cna on Jm(  7th, 1880, m«trke(t tle close of the second st:ge of te war 
which hand t)rok(, out in April ()f 1879. h N()vember, 18S0, th( Chilians 
begn to mke prel)aralions for tlm lan(lig of a,n ary to :tttack the Peruvian 
eaI)it,al. Th(, l'(,ruvi:ms (,arwlil(, ha(l n()t be(,r idlo. Aftor th( crusling 
d('feat at Arica ev(.ry effort w:s ma(le to 1)ut Lîrla il an (,ffectuul state of 
(h,fencc. [hl(ler the (lircctiol ()f Sefi()r Nic()las d(. l'ierola, who hml assune(t 
(lict:t, ori:d powers :fft(,r tle (tel)arl,ur( of Gen('ral ]'ra(to t() Europe, all thc 
r(,t:dning stregth of l'(,ru was ()rganised for resistance. The military con- 
rltî(1 was confited to Gell(,ra] An(lres Ctceres. The Peruvian army at 
this juncture numbered twenty-six thousand nien of the lin(, and cightecn 
thousan(l in tlie reserves. The (lefensive measures insl)ired great confi(h,nce, 
bot, h S(,fior t'i(,rola md General Cccres considcring the position of Lima 
prael,ieally inpregtiable. At d:tybrcak on January 13tl, 18Sl, the Ctfilian 
al, ta(:k t)egan, and the acli()n soon became gencral throughout tl(, wliole 
h,ngth of the l'eruvian first line of dcfencc. The Chilitl trool)S earri('(t the 
tr(,nclws at tte l»oit of the bay()let after repeate(1 charges, and at midday 
the dofenders w(,r( foree(l to fall b«ek upon the secon(t line of forlifications. 
]x this engag'ment, l«own as the bat, tlc of Chorrillos, th(' Chilian loss was 
eight hun(tr('d killed and twenty-five hundred woun(h,(t; the Peruvian, rive 
thous:md killod, four thousan(l wounded, and two thousmd pris(mers. On 
the fo]lowing (hty an attcmpt was Ina(tc by the diplomatic represcntativos 
of foroign governments in Lima to negotiute pcace, but it t)rove(1 abortive. 
On January 15th, at two in the aftemoon, the final struggle of the war, known 
as thc battle of Mimfiores, contmenced, and continucd for some four hours. The 
Chilias werc again etorious, and carried the second line of dcfcnce, this 
success placing Lima completely at their mercy. At the battle of Miraflores 
the Chilian losses were rive hundred killed and sixtcen hundred and twcnty- 
rive wounded; the Peruvian, three thousand, including kille(l and wounded. 
On January 17th a division of four thousand Chilian troops un(ter command 
of General Saave(lra entered Lima undcr stmctions fron the Chilian com- 
man(ter-in-chier to occupy the city and rcstore order within thc municipal ]its. 
Dcsultory fighting was now maintained by the reants of the Peman 
ay in the interior, dcr direction of Gencral Caeeres, :gainst Chilian 
authofity. The Chilian occupation of Iitna and tlw l'(,rxxîn seboar(l 
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continued unînterruptedly until I$3. In tht yer AdmîrM Lynch, who 
had replced Generl Bsquedsno in commsnd of the Chilien forces sfter 
the tkîng of Liras, sent n expedition sginst the Peruvins under Generl 
Cceres, snd dcfested the Istter in the month of August. Thc Chilisn uthor- 
ities now begn prepsrtions for the evcustion of Lîm, snd fo enble thîs 
messure fo be effected  Pcruvin dministrstion ws orgsnised with the 
support of the Chilians. Genertfl Iglesis ws nomîntêd to thc office of 
president of thc republic, nd in October, 1883, s trcaty of perce, known s 
the Trcaty of Ancon, betwcen Peru and Chili was sigmed. The rmy of oc- 
cupation was withdr,wn from Lim, on Octobcr 22nd, 1883, but a strong 
Chilien force ws maintaind t Chorrillos until July, 1884, when the terms 
of the tre,ty were finlly approved. The principal conditions imposed by 
Chili were the absolute cession by Pcru of thc province of Trapac5 snd 
thc occupation for a period of ten yeam of the territories of T,cna and Arica, 
the ownership of these districts to bc decited by a popultr vote of the inhab- 
itants of Ttcaa and Arica at the expiration of the period named. A furthcr 
conlition was enacted that an indemnity of 10,000,000 soles w,s to be paid 
by the country finally remaining in possession--a sum equal to about £1,000,000 
to-lay. Tire Peruvians in thc interior refused to recognise the validity of 
thc nomination of Presidcnt Iglesias, and at once began active operations 
to ovcrthrow his authority on the final departurc of thc Chilian troops. A 
serics of skirmishes now took place between thc men in thc country under 
Caccres anl the supporters of the administration in Lima. Affairs continued 
in this uscttled state until the middle of 1885, Ctcercs ne:tnwhile steadily 
gaining nany adherents to his side of the quarrel. In thc ltttcr part of 1885 
President Iglesias foun! his position, aftcr somc scvcre fighting in Lima, 
impossible, and hc abdicatcd his office, lcaving the field clear for Caeeres 
and his fricnds to assume thc administrttion of public affairs, lt tt, following 
yctr (1886), Generfl C«tcercs was clected presilet of thc rcpublic for the 
usu:tl term of four ycars. Thc task assumed by thc new prcsidcnt was no 
sînccure. The diststcrs suffered in the wr with Chili had thrown the coun- 
try into absolute confusion from a political and administrative point of view. 
Gradutlly, however, order in th ofIïcid dcpartments was restored, and peacc- 
ful conditions were rcconstituted throughout the republic. 
Thc four years of office for which General Cacercs was electcd passed 
in uncvcntful ftshion, and in 1890 Sefior Moralcs Bcrmudcz was nominated 
to the presidcncy, with Sefior Solar and Sefior Borgofio as first and secon<l 
vice-prcsidents. Mtters continued without altcration from thc normal course 
until 1«94,8 and in that year Prcsitent Bermudez died suddenly a few months 
before thc expiration of the period for which he had been chosen as president. 
General Caccres, who was thê power behind the scenes, brought influence to 
ber to secure the nofinatiot of Vicc-President Borgofio to act as chier of 
the executive for the tmcxpired portion of thc term of the late president 
Bcrmudez. Armed rcsistance to the authority of President Borgofio was 
immediately organised in the south of Peru. In the month of August, 1894, 
General Caceres was again electcd to fill the office of president, but the revolu- 
tionary novement set afoot against President Borgofio was continued against 
his successor, and rapidly gained ground. President Caccres adopted energetic 
ncasure to suppress the outbrcak; his efforts, however, proved unavailing, 
thc close of 1894 finding the country districts in the power of the rebels 
anl the tuthority of the legal governmcnt confined to Lima and other prin- 
cipal cities held by strong garrisons. A concentration of the revolutionary 
forces ws now made upon the city of Lima, and early in March, 1895, the 
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insurgens encrnped near he outskirs of he town On Mrch 17gh, 18gh, 
nd ]9h severe fighing ook place, ençhng în the dëfeg of he roops under 
Genera] Cceres. A suspension of hosti]ites was then brought about by 
the efforts of the British consul, Mr. St. John. The loss on both sides to the 
struggle during these two days was twenty-eight hundred betwecn killed and 
wounded. Presidcnt Ccerës, finding his cause was lost, left the country, 
a provîsionl government tmder Se fior Cand,mo assuming the direction of 
public ffairs. On Septembcr 8th, 1895, Sëfior Pierola was dec]ared to be 
duly elected as president of the republic for thc following four years. The 
Peruvitns were now hertîly tired of rcvolutiontry disturbances, and the 
administration of President Pierola promiscd to bc peaceful and advantageous 
to the country. In 1896  reform of the electoral law was sanctioned. Revolu- 
tionry troubles again disturbed the country in 1899, when the presidency 
of Se fior Pierola ws drwing to « close. In consequence of dssensions 
amongst the mcmbers of the election committee constituted by the Act of 
1896, thc president ordered the suptwession of this body. In September, 1899, 
President I»ierol v,'tcated the prcsi]ency in favour of Sefior Romarin, who 
had l)('en elccted to the office, as a poI)ulr cndidte ,n(1 without the exercise 
of any un|ue officinal influence, l'rcsidcnt Romafitt was educatêd at Stony- 
hurst,, in Eng]and, md was tf civil engincer by profession. He was credited 
with the desire to he]p on the deve]opmcnt of Peru, without any political 
ambitions to serve cither on his own bchalf or on that of his frieds. 
The princit)l political problem before the overnment of Peru at the 
ol)efing of the, twentieth century wa, the qu(,,tion with Chili of the owner- 
ship of the territories of Ta.cna ,n(t Aric. The perio(| of ten ycars originally 
agr(,ed upon for thc Chilian occupation of these provinces expired in 1894. 
At tha.t date the peace of l'cru was so seriously disturbed by intcrnal troubles 
that the government was quite tmable to take active steps to bring about 
ay solution of the m,tter. Since 1894 n('gotiations between the two govern- 
net, h,v( l»,en ttempted from time to time, but without any stisfactory 
results. Thc (tuestion hinges to a great cxtent on the qualification necessary 
for the inhtbitants to vot(', in the event of a plebiscite being called to decide 
wletlwr C}fili:n ()wnêrslfip be finally estblished or the provinces revert to 
Peruvi«m sovcreignty. It, is hot so much thc wlue of Tacna and Arica that 
mke, tle present difîiculties in the way of a settlement, as it is that the national 
priait of the Peruvians ill brooks the i(lea of përmnently losing all claim to 
ttfis section of country. The money, about £1,000,000, could probably be 
ol)t,ine(1 to in(lemnify Chili, if occasion for it arose. 
The question of t, he delimit,tion of the frontier between Peru and the 
neighbouring reput)lics of Ecuador, Colombia, and Brzil has Mso cropped 
up at intervals. A trety was signed with Brzil s far bck s 1876 by 
which certain physical fe,'tt.ures were tccepted by both countries as the basis 
for the boundary, but nothing bas be, en ccomplishcd towards definitely survey- 
ig the proposed line of limits. In , trcaty signed by the three interested 
states in 1895 a comprofise was effectc(1 by which Colombia withdrew  
part of tlm cldm a(tv,nced, rmd it was agreed that any further differences 
arising out of this frontier question should bc submitted to the arbitration 
of the Spnish crown.c 
CHILI 

Chili, the long coast land stretching between the Andes and the Pacific, 
had the advantge of , more stable political organisation than the other 
South American re])ublics. Howex, cr, even Chili wa hOt free from civil 
Il. '.V(}L. XXIÏ1. o 
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disturbances. From the time (1817) when Gencral San Martin with emigrant 
Chilians and auxiliary troops from La Plata, starting from Mendoza, crossed 
the pass of Uspallata over the Andes, and, a year afterwards, conquered the 
Spaniards, surpriscd by this bold march, in a desperate fight at Chacabuco 
on the Mayo river, until the year 1826, when Gencral Freire conquered the 
island of Chiloe, the last standpoint of thc Spanish government, Chîli also 
was torn by party struggles.b 
On May 2nd, 1826, aftcr a series of political broils and constitutional 
changes, Frcire resigncd from the presidency. Pinto succeeded him on the 
8th. At the end of thc year thcrc wcre complications with Great Britain. 
Thc congress of 1828 drcw up a libcral constitution. Revolts, especially 
of thc conservativc party, followcd. Pinto resigned in July of the following 
year, was re-clected, and again rcsigncd on Novcmber 2nd. A revolution 
headed by Gcneral Pricto opposed thc govcrnment of Vicufia and occupied 
Santi,'go in Deccmber. By this time the conscrvatives controlled Santiago, 
and by 1830 ail Chili. Prieto bccane presi(lent in 1831. In 1832 General 
Bulnes supi)ressed the Pinchcims, and thc saine yer the silver deposits of 
Copiapo and Chafiarcillo were discovercd. The year following Portales, a 
conservative, became govcrnor of VMpraiso. The next three years were 
occupied with a war which Chili wage(! successfully against the Pcruvian- 
Bolivian confcderacy. On Junc 6th, 1837, Partales was shot. In 1841 « 
steamship line between Valparaiso an(! Callao b(,gan running and a forcign 
commerce wts built up. Prieto's second fiv(,-ycr term end(»d, and he was suc- 
ceeded September 18th, 1841, by Bulnes, who procl:imed a political amnesty, 
but showed himself in gencral a conservative (Pclucon). In 1842 Valparaiso 
was ruade , province. Thc colony of Punta Arcnas was established on thc 
straits of Magellan in 1843, and the Univcrsity of Chili foun(led in Santiago. 
Atcama also bccamc a province in this ycar. The yer foIlowing (1844) 
Spain recognized by  trcaty the indepen(|cnce of the republic. 
Thc discovery of gohl in Ctlifornia in 1849 ma(le a great Pacifie markct 
for Chilian whet. In 1851 M:muel Montt succcedcd Bulnes as president. 
In 1858 the liberals and anti-:dministration conserwtivcs united. Martial 
law ws proclaimed in the nfid(lle of December. In Septembcr, 1859, the 
principal liberal leaders were banishcd. 
In 1861 Perez succeede(| Montt as prcsidcnt, at a time of financial depres- 
sion due to the failure of Chilian breadstuffs to compote with thosc of Cdi- 
fornia and Australia. Perez's policy was to unite thc conservatives and the 
moderate liberals, with thc result that the Montt-Varistas and the radicals 
also unite(l. The yc'r following tlm Araucnian Indians set up an empire, 
led by a Frenchman, who w,s specdily captured by thc Chilian authorities. 
In 1865 the liberals succceded in p,ssing  law pernfitting the exorcise of 
religions other than the Rob.mn Catholic. Spain demanded satisfaction from 
Chili and blockaded the Chilian ports. Pcru and Ctfili formed in 1866 an 
lliance against Spain. Aftcr numerous engagements and destruction of 
property, the Spanish fleet withdrew, leaving the dcmands of Spain unsatis- 
fied. Soon after this Pcrez was relected, defeating the Pelucon candidate, 
Bulnes. Thc policy of colonising the Araucanian frontier was carried on. 
Bolivia grand Chili the tcrritory in dispute between them as far as the 
24th parallel, with hulf the customs bctwccn the 23rd und 24th parallels. 
The discovery of the Caracoles silver mines in 1870 opened up the ques- 
tion of the Bolivian boundary. In 1871 the conservative candidate, Errazuriz, 
was elected. In this year also thc constitution was revised, the most impor- 
tant change beîng the prohibition of thc re-election of the president. In 1872 
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Ramirez discovered guano at the straits of Magellan, and so raised the ques- 
tion of the Argentine boundary. In 1873 Bolivia and Peru made a secret 
trêaty guarantecing mutual protection against the attacks of Chili, and in 
1874 Chili and Bolivia agrced that Chili's claizn to half duty from Bolivian 
ports should be exchangcd for twcnty-fivc years' freedom from taxation for 
all Chilîan industries in Bolivia. Thc following ycar Peru roused Chilian 
hostility by an attcmpt to monopolise the Tarapaca nitrate beds in which 
Chilian capit, al was intcrcstc(l. 
In 1876 Anibfl Pinto ws cl(,,cte(| presidënt. Two years later the Bolivian 
government refuse(| to bc botm(l by the terms of the treaty of 1874 unless 
Chili pay  tax of ten cents t quintal on ll nitrates. On March 1st, 1879, 
war w:s declare, d by Bolivia. Pcru's offer to mcdiate was refused by Chili, 
which (lccl:rc(1 war :gainst Pcru. This war terminated in 1884 with a treaty 
favour,blc to Peru.a 
In 1886 José M,nucl Balmaccda was electcd president. He gradually 
lost the sui)port of :ll parti,s savc the officc-holders, and on January 7th, 
1,91, civil war brokc out, the n,vy «n(! the congrcss opposing the army and 
th(, t)r«;.î(lent. Aft»r a (lccisivc victory of thc revolutionary party, Balmaceda 
took refuge with tho Argentine consul, ,nnd committcl suicide on the lst 
lay of lais torr. .Jorge Montt, he¢l of the rcvolutiontry junt, bccame 
presi(|ent, and a g,n,x,l anmesty wtts (leclr,d December 25th. On October 
]6th, l,91,  sail(»r of the UniWd Sta.tes nvy was killed by  mob in Val- 
pr«iso. The Uite,l Statcs pressed on Chili the nccessity of reparation, 
anal in 1;92 the C]ilian government rcplied stisf:tctorily. In 1893 t Chilian 
(lails Conissin was constitutd to settle all claires betwcen Chilian and 
Ameri«tn citiz(,ns. The newly electcl congress decrccd thc resumption of 
sl»ecie paylents on ,Janury 1st, 1896. The munîcipalitiés ,receivcd from 
congress full self-governing powers. The gold standard was established 
Fcbru,ry llth, 1895. In 1896 Errzuriz, the govêmlnent candidate, ws 
clecte(l presi|«nt. A periot of financi,l |epresslon set in, due to thc con- 
version of the papier money nd to the cessation of shipments of nitmtes. 
During 1,98 financial conditios grew worse, partly because of threaMning 
war with Argentin, over the boundary. Thc president put the currency 
,ngai on an iconvertit»le paper b,sis. Fin,lly Chili decided to observe the 
Argentine ,gr,ement of 196, ,nd Argentin,t agrecl. Thc question of the 
ownershil» of Pttfi, of At',ealn w,s settlel in 1899 by the rbitrtttion of the 
United St«te, minister to Buenos Ayres, who gave one fourth of the disputed 
territory t,o Chili. Errazuriz quarrelled with congrcss over his cabinet (the 
ltst of thirty during his administr,tion) and resignêd in My, 1901. Riesco 
was clected presih'nt. In November the conversion of thc papcr currency, 
which ws to have begun .Janutry 1st, 1902, ws postponed to October, 1903. 
The Chilian lower house refused its assent to the Billingshurst-Latorre pro- 
tocol as to the method of the plebiscite on thc Tcna-Arica provinces. A 
new boundry tist)ute trises with Argentin as to the possession of Ultima 
Esper«mz.'». Chili refusel to be a member of the Pan-Amerîctn congress 
unless the plan for compulsory rbitration betwecn ail American governments 
should be understood s rcferring only to the future. In 1902 Colombin 
and Ecuador joined Chili in objection to the Pan-Amcrican scheme of retro- 
ctive compulsory rbitmtion, and  treaty was signed between Chili and 
Colombia. A severc cbinet crisis followed thc draft on the conversion 
reserve to pay for new wr-ships. In January, 1903, congress voted to con- 
sider the tcnders to build the tmns-Andean rilway. Strikes took place 
in May, necessitating the proclamation of martial law. Grave ministerial 
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difiïculties ensued. At thc end of April Chili inquired of the United Sttes 
government whethÇr it would interfere should Chili attempt to annex by 
force Tacna and Arica. a 

BOLIVIA 

After the rich and fruitful land between the river Beni to the western coast 
regîon of Atacama, with thc rich gold mines of Potosi, had been led to inde- 
pendence by Bolivar and by General Sucre and had adopted a republican 
representative constitution, the saine sort of evcnts took place as in the 
other rcpublics--party strifes bctwecn conservatives and liberals, revolts 
and civil wars, changes of the constitution to suit thc victorious party and 
its leaders. Not until Santa Cruz became prcsident (1831) and effccted 
an ad]ustmcnt of party disputes by a new civil code did botter days ensue, 
during which tlm 1,.nd entcrcd upon a period of prospcrous dcvelopmcnt. 
S:ta Cruz acted as pacificator in Peru, which was torn by in tcrnal struggles, 
and brought about a union bctwecn the rel«ted states in which he as protector 
was to ,tmd at the hcad of thc ccntr:d power. This arrangement, howcvcr, 
only sowcl seeds for new civil wars. The confedcration hal bittcr opponcnts 
in both Peru and Bolivia. In Peru, General Gmarra raiscd thc standard 
of revolt against thc protcctor, and, supportcd by thc cnvious Chilians, defeated 
him at Yungay; in Bolivi,', Gencral Velasco found so many followers tlat 
Santa Cruz foun(! it a(lviablc to leave the republic. Not until the I)eruvias 
under Gamarra hd takcn (vant«tge of the confusion ()f their ncighbourig 
sttte to scîz(, the rich district la 1)az, on Lake Titicact, did the Boliviuns 
traite and clect, Gen(,r,l i:llivi:t ])residcnt. At'Wr a victorious engagement 
on the Pam]?: of Ingavi, near Viacha, i which Ga,arra was kille(1, BalIivian 
crossed the boundary and compellcd a trcaty of peace nd the estblisl- 
ment of the i'orm(r status (1841).b 
This victory (l(finitely assur«(l the in(lepen(lenc(, of Bolivia, but a t)erio(| 
of distmiou :(1 ana.rchy followe(l, the (letails of which are tircsome and co- 
fusing. As Mr. Dawsond stys" "A recitl of tlc literally countlcss armed 
risings, and of the various in(iividuals who ëxercised or claimed to excrcise 
supreme power, woul(| throw little liglt on the progress of the country. For- 
eign commerce n(t domcstic industry wcrc so snall that the governmcnt was 
always poor and unable to mect its expenses. Pcru's possession of thc scaports 
held Bolivian commerce at ber mercy, and the military and naval power 
at Chili was a continual m(;ice. Eith(r of Bolivia's larger neighbours 
could easily bring on a revolution by opportune aid to ambitious factions, 
and the turbulence of the creole militury clsscs was hot restrained by any 
owerful and intelligcnt commercial and industrial ppo ulation." Finally, 
n 1848, Belzu nttamed to tlm presdency and managed to mmntun himself 
in power for seven ycars, at the end of which he was succeeded by his son-in- 
law Cordova. 
During the next fiftecn years the presidency changed hands eight timcs 
and no ]ess than four new constitutions were promulgatcd. In 1876 Gcncral 
Daza usurped the highest powe[, and in 1879 led the country into a war with 
Chili which involvcd a war between Chilî and Pcru. Daza was deposed 
after the first defeat, and the troops elected Colonel Cmacho to lcad them 
in his stead. The war lasted until 1883, when Chîli, completely victorious, 
concluded a treaty of pcace with Bolivia, taking from that country the terri- 
tory which had been in dispute. In 1886 a bouadary treaty between Bolivia 
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anti Peru ws drsfted, by which, smong other provisions, Bolîvi's 
debt wss remitted, anti an attempt marie to induce Chili fo allow Peru to cede 
fo Bolivia the provinces of Tacna and Arica. In 1887  treaty was concluded 
with Paraguay, settling the international boundary and arranging for Bolivian 
trade by the Paraguay river.a 
On May 18th, 1895, a treaty was signed st Sntiago between Chili and 
Bolivia, "with a view fo strengthening the bonds of friendship which unite 
the two countries," «nd "in accord with the higher nccessity that the future 
development and commercial prosperîty of Bolivia require her free Rceess 
fo the sera" By this treaty Chili leclaretl thst if, in consequence of the 
plebiscite (fo take place under the Trety of Ancon with Peru), or by virtue 
of direct arrangement, she shouht "acquire dominion and permanent sover- 
(:ignty over thc territorics of T,'tcna a(| Arica, she undertakes to transfer 
them to Bolivi in the sae forn and to the same extent as she may acquire 
them"; the republic of Bolivia paying as n indcmnity for that transfer 
$5,000,000 silver. If this cession should t)e effeete(1, Chili should a(tvance 
ber own frontier north of Camerones to Vilor, from the sea up to the frontier 
which actua]!y separ,'ttes t, hat district from Bolivia. Chili also pledgêd 
herself to use ber utmost endeavour, either separately or jointly with Bolivia, 
to obtain possession of Tacna and Arica. If she faile(i, she bound hersclf 
to ce(le to Bolivia the roadstead (calera) of Vitor or aotlwr analogous one, 
a(t $5,000,000 silver. Supplementary protocols to this treaty stipulated 
ttmt tle port to bc cedcd must "fully satisfy the present and future rcquire- 
nmnts" of the comer(;c of Bolivia. 
On May 23rd, 1895, furthcr trcaties of peace and commerce were signed 
with Chili, but the provisions with regard to the cession of t seaport to Bolivia 
still remain unfulfilled. During those ten ycars of recovery On the part of 
B()livia fron t,lm effects of the war the presidcncy was held by Doctor Pacheco, 
wlm succeede(l Campero, and held office for the full terre; t)y Doctor Aniceto 
A rot;, who hcl(t it until 1892; an(1 by Doctor Mariano Baptista, his successor. 
l 1896 Doctor Severo Alonso became president, and during his tenure of 
office diplomatic relations wcre rcsumed with Great Britain, Scfior Armnayo 
being sent to London as minister plenipotentiary in July, 1897. As an 
oul(..ome of his mission an extradition treaty was conclude(l with Great Britain 
in Match, 1898. 
In December an attempt was ruade to pass a law creating Sucre the per- 
petual capital of the rcpublic. Until this titne Sucre had taken its turn with 
L Paz, Cochabamba, and Oruro. La Paz rose in open revoit. On January 
17th of the following year a btttle was fought some forty mlles from La 
Paz bctween the insurgcnts and the governmcnt forces, in whicl the latter 
wêre defeated with the loss of a colonel and forty-three men. Colonel Pando, 
the insurgent leader, having gained a strong following, marched upon Oruro, 
and enred that town on April l lth, 1899, after completely defeating the 
government troops. Doctor Sevcro Alonso took refuge in Chilian territory; 
and on October 26th Colonel Pando was elected constitutional president and 
formed a govermnent. 
Peace and prosperity for Bolivia, as well as for the two republics with 
whose fortunes her own are so closely allied, depcnd mainly on the question 
of her seaboard, in which Chili and Pem are also concerned, being definitely 
scttled, and, with it, the question of boundary. In October, 1901, Tacna and 
Arica had not yet been invited to declare by plebiscite their willingness to 
become Chilian territory. Chili still waited the final settlement of her frontier 
with Peru, and Bolivia was still without ber seaport. The feeling of sus- 
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pense, engendered by the uncertainty of the situation, had led to some show 
of impatience on the part of Chili, who seemed disposed to press for the legiti- 
misation of her position on what was formerly Bolivian territory before the 
way had been cleared towards providing Bolivia with a compensating access 
to the sea. Her impatience was said to be due to the discovery of a secret 
treaty, made between Bolivi and the Argentine Republic in 1891, consti- 
tuting an offensive and defensive alliance between these two countries. At 
the close of 1901 there was no apparent obstacle to a final and peaceful sertie- 
ment of the claires of Bolivia on the terms orîginally proposed.e 

ECUADOR 

After the old Spanish province of Quito ha(t broken away from the repub- 
lic of Colombia (1830) and had constituted itself into the independent republic 
of Ecuador the history of the country alternated between rcvolution and 
reactîon. Flores himself, the leader of the conservatives, managed to kcep 
in power for fifteen years. 
At the rime when the reactionary movement was triumphing in Europe 
the clerical party in Ecuador gained a temporary victory, but it was of short 
duration. The threatening attitude of the government of New Granada 
gave the supremacy to the opposition. A junta constituted in Guayaquil 
declared the president Naboa to be deposcd, and brought about his capture 
and exile. General Jos(i Maria Urbina, thê radic:fl leader, n()w [1852] took the 
helm as president and dictator, and established his scat in Gu:y(]uil.b 
In 1834 General Flores' terre of office as president expire(l, and Rocafucrte 
was elected; Flores  himself was appointcd commander-in-chief of the repub- 
lican forces. In January, 1835, the liberal urmy [under Flores] was routcd 
and put to fiight. 
Rocafuerte convoked an assembly in Ambto, which elected him presi- 
dent in June, 1835; the sazne assembly confirmed thc appointmcnt of Florcs 
as generalissimo. ! 
The next twenty-five ycars were filled with disputes betwecn liberals 
and conservatives. The only events of importance werc the adoption of a 
enal code in 1837, the recognition of the independence of Ecuador by Spain 
1841, a convention with England for the abolition of slavery in 1847, and 
the adoption of the decima| system in 1858.a 
In 1861 a newly elected national assembly gave thc presidcncy to Moreno. 
From that rime on the conservatives remained in power for scvcral years, 
and Moreno, a scholarly men of mathematical and listorical knowlcdge, 
who undcrstood various languages, took advantage of the peace to increase 
commerce and general prosperity. But the democrats nourished a deep 
hatred against him and worked continually for his downfall. However, 
it was hot until the war broke out between Peru and Spain that Moreno was 
no longer able to maintain his place. After a hotly contested election, 
Geronimo Carrion was chosen president of Ecuador (May 1st, 1865). He, 
too, belonged to the conservative party, but followed a different policy and 
entered the alliance of Peru and Chili against the former mother country 
1866).b In 1869, however, Moreno was re-elected, this rime for a terre of 
 
sx years. 

[ Flores had just signed a treaty of peace with Rocafuerte, who as liberal leader had 
defeated him the previous year.] 
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Moreno showed himself reafionary and intensely devoed o the elerieal 
prty. Nevertheless, in 1875, he was re-eleeted for  hird terre, no doubt 
beeause of he perïeet governmentM eontrol of eleetions. On the 14th of 
August, ust before his inaugumtion, he was assassinated by three privte 
enemies among his own politiel following. The prty of the administration 
broke into three factions, whieh were easily defeated, perhaps wîth  show of 
force, by the libeml candidate, Antonio Borrero. 
The new prêsident aeed wih too mueh modemtion nd oo gret friend- 
liness towards the elerieal party to satisfy the mdieMs, nd under the lad 
of Geneml Veintemilla they revolted in Guayaquil, anti in 1876 formed  
provisional governmen with Veîntemilla as provisional presidenL 
In Oetober, 1882, a revolution broke out aginst Veintemilla, in whieh 
moderae liberals, eonserwtîws, and elerieals ioined. In Ma of the follow- 
ing year Antonio Flores, son of General and President Flores, [nded in Eua- 
dot and ]oined the insurgents in the siegc of Guayaquil, whieh resulted in the 
capture of thc eity on july 9th. Veintemilla eseapetl to Peru. A conven- 
tion, meeting in Oetober, adopted the constitution of 1861 tmd eleeted José 
Maria Plaeido Camnaiîo provisional president. Gcneral Alfaro, leader of 
the liberals, oecupi«l the northern eities of Euador. On the 17th of February, 
1884, Caamafio was proelaimed president. Libcral revolutions eontinued to 
disturb the country for a period ; but meeting with no sueeess the movement 
died a natural tteath. An att,êmpt wa,s ruade to assassinate the president, 
but it was unsueeessful. 
Little of importance oeeurred in the next ten years. In 1887 the boundary 
dispute with Peru was referred to the queen of Spain for arbitration. In 
1888 Antonio Flores was eleeted president to succeett Ca,'mlafio. The follow- 
ing year the eeelesiastieal tithe was abolished, but set expot triffs were 
reserved t,o the ehureh. In Septembêr of the sanm year Chinese imtnigration 
was abolished. 
In 1891 a new t,'riff went into effeet with most dutics inereased and with 
a speeial ad valorem duty of 20 or 25 per cent. to rais, interest, and a sinking 
fund for the national debt. In June, 1892, FIores was succeeded by Luis 
Cordero, a modcrate liberal. The foreign (l(;bt was scaled down more than 
60 per cent., from £2,000,000 and more to £750,(X)0. 
In 1895 the Japanesc government, ()n the eve of its war with China, bought 
from Ecuador the E.'meralda, a cruiscr l)urchased the year belote from Chili. 
The sordidncss and corruption of the government of Ecuador in this transac- 
tion aroused general disgust, of which General Elroy Alfaro, the radical leader 
took instant advantge, by invading the country. Cordero resigned April 
24th, and was succeedcd by the first vice-prcsidcnt or designado, Viccnte 
Salazar. But the government was evcrywhcre beaten; Alfaro occupied 
Guayaquil in June and forme(t a provisionaI government therc, took Riobamba 
after a dcsperate fight, and September 1st cntered Quito with practically 
no opposition. On Octobcr 28th ho was ruade supreme chicf of the repub]ic. 
Thc year following, thc national convention meeting af Guayaquil voted 
religious freedom for the first timc, making Alfaro presidcnt, and decrecing 
the issue of ,n gold currcncy. 
In 1897 the constitution was again arnen(led, and , little later the foreign 
debt was takcn over by the Guayaquil and Quito Railroad Company, an 
Amerîcan corporation. A coinage law passed provi(ting for the adoption 
of the gold standard Novembcr 4th, 1900. In 1901 General Leonidas Plza 
succceded to the presidency, and on Janury 22nd, 1904. Peru and Ecuador 
agreed to arbitrate all disputes between them. 
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ARGENTINA 

A general congress of the La Plata states, convened in 1824, adopted a 
new constitution, which gave Buenos Ayres the control of foreign affairs. 
On February 2nd, 1825, a commercial treaty was signed with Great Britain. 
On December 24th, 1826, a strong centralist constitution was voted, but 
was hot adopted by all the provinces. Rivadavia was clected presidcnt. 
In this same year Argentina made war with Brazil for the Banda Oriental, 
whieh was finally reeognized by eaeh as the independent state Uruguay. 
In 1827 Rivadavia abdieated beeause of the ill-sueeess of the eentralist con- 
stitution, and on August 27th of thc following year Argentina formed an 
alliance with Brazil and Uruguay for purposes of international peaee. In 
1829 Rosas, the guaeho-leadcr of the federalists, effeeted the adoption of a 
federalist constitution, and beeame governor of Buenos Ayres and supreme 
head of the eonfederation. 
In August, 1830, he reeeived dietatorial powers for two years. In this 
year France protested through her consul against French eitizens being 
obliged to render Argentina nilitary service. Ttc next twelve years saw 
the steady increase of Rosas' power. Then the tid(, tumed. Tle story of 
Urquiza's rebellion and Rosas' downfall has been told in the history of 
Uruguay. On May 1st, 1853, at Santa F5 a constitution was a(topted mlelled 
on that of the United States of North Amcriea. Parana was nmle tenporary 
capital until Buenos Ayres shouht accept the constitution. Urquiza was 
ehosen first president. In 1859 Buenos Ayres sent an anny against the 
federal government, whieh was defeated at Cepeda, Oetober 23rd, by Urquiza, 
who seized the eity and foreed it to join the eonfederaey. 
In 1861 Derqui, Urquiza's sueeessor, was dêposed after being dcfeated, 
September 17th, at Pavon, by Mitre of the Buenos Ayres part,y, bcing sus- 
peeted of hostility to the provincial governments. The federalist consti- 
tution was abolished and a eentralised govennmnt begun. Mitre beeame 
provisional president in May, 1862, and in Oetober entered on a regular t, em 
of six years. The government then assumed some stability, and the country 
made great industrial advanees. In 1864 Great Britain and Argentina 
referred to the president of Chili the case of losses to Great Britain through 
an Argentine deeree forbidding vessels fron Montevideo to enter the ports 
of Argentina, and on May 4th, 1865, Argentina joined Uruguay and Brazil 
with a formal treaty of alliance to suppress Lopcz, the Paraguayan dietator, 
who inva«ted Argentina, and oeeupied Correntes, April 13th. Mitre held 
the suprene eommand in this war for two years. In 1868 Sarmiento suc- 
eeeded Mitre as president, and Argentina no longer played an important part 
in the Paraguayan War. Sanniento was a eivilian, the "sehoolmaster presi- 
dent," and Argentina took a remarkable industrial start, due partly to the 
trade of the Brazilian army, and partly to Sarmicnto's poliey of eneouraging 
immigration, commerce, ag.rieulture, and edueation. In 1870 a eaudillo 
rcvolt in Entre Rios, led by ,opez Jordan, resulted in the capture and murder 
of Urquiza. 
By the terms of the Paraguayan Peaee, Argentintr and Brazil, though 
vietorious, agreed to the arbitration of their dispute. A deeision in favour 
of Argentina was rendered by the Chilian president in the case with Great 
Britain, pending since 1864. In 1872 the first Argentine coal deposits were 
discovered. Avêllaneda was eleeted president in 1874. The finaneial condition 
of the country was bad, beeause of the heavy expenses of the Paraguayatt 
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wr and the fact of the revenue ing limited by import taxes. On February 
3rd, 1876, the boundary dispute with Paraguay was referred to the president 
of the United Statcs for arbitratio. In 1877 a stamp tax was introduced, 
the high tariff having gradually killed import trade and with it the govern- 
ment's sole income. Thc fronticr dispute wîth Paraguay was decided against 
Argcntin, on November 12th, 1878. 
In 180, after a bricf and bittcr civil war tween the Buenos Ayres party 
and Roca's followers, Roca bec,me prcsident; the city of Buenos Ayres 
was separated from the province of the saine naine and put under federal 
control. On July 23rd, 1881, a convention was signed between Chili and 
Argmtina, arranging the P:tagoian boundary. Argentina bonds first 
reachcd par i Dcccmbcr. In 1883 thc currency was ruade convertible, 
the old pat)er (|ollar notes t)eing exchangeable for four cents gold. At the 
saine tinc, great govermnent loans were fl»ated. A financial panic resulted 
ïron the g(vermnent loans still unfloated and from the constriction of the 
noney narket followîng specie resunqtion. On January 16th the national 
currency was declared legal rentier ant tle p,'mic subsided. In this year 
Argentine expeditîons explored l'atagonia, and the next year there were gold 
discoverîes i Argentine Patagonia. Roea wa,s succeeded by his brother-in- 
lttw, Juarez Celman. 
Athinistr:ttive dishonesty during the next three years resulted in an 
alarfing tinm«ial conlition, and nccessitate{t the resignation of Celman. 
He was su«ceeded |>y I¥11egrini, who effeeted no refoniis. In 1891 the dis= 
ortier b;catne s<> grave that martial law was proclained. The following year 
tte powerful vole of the liberal opposition to the government was foreibly 
sq>presse(l, an<l Saenz Pefia, the ahninistrâtion candidate, was eleeted. 
lS94 the l)resident's in[ttience waned, and the opposition madc great gains 
in the emgressionfl eleetions of Match 25th. A sudden fMI in the price of 
agricultura] pro«luets and excessive importation foree<t up the priee of gold 
fo tf premimn of 320. In lg95 the president resigned. Viee-President 
Uriburu sueeeeded him for the unexpire<l terni, anal imme<liately proclaimed 
an amnesty. On A pril l ith, 1896, 
g<mi:m disl>ute with Ctfili to the arbitrati«m of the British government. 
In 1898 Roea, leader of the nationalist party ant of the provinces as 
against tlm ea, pit:], was eleeted l>resilent and took otfiee in Oetober. New 
intern«d duties were rotent, and it was proposed to realize on the national 
railroa<ts by their sale or lease. In 1899 ttm Pufia of Atacama dispute was 
,setth;d by the arbitration of the United States nfinister at Buenos Ayres. In 
t]w autumn of 1900 Argentina entered into an entente with Brazil, Peru, and 
B<)livia for the purpose of withstanding Chilian aggression. In 1901 a "Unifi- 
cation Bill," aimed to «onsolidate the national indebtedness, met with great 
popular opposition, and was wittt<|mwn. Soon after this Chili quarrelled 
wit,] Argentina over Ultima Esperanza. In November, 1902, a severe strike 
in Bucnos Ayres was quelled only by the federal troops, and on the 20th of 
the saine month King Edward nmde the award in the boundary dispute 
with Chili, giving Chilî nearly 60 per cent. of the disputed terrl.tory, but to 
Argentina nearly ail the fertile soil. 

URUGUAY 
The constituent ssembly met at Montevideo, July 18th, 1830, declared 
the constitution drafted in the former year, and elected Fructuoso Rivera 
president. Two years later Rivera was sharply attcked by the blancos. 
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Montevideo was seized by them in the president's absence, but soon retaken. 
The civil war thus be lasted two years. The colorados were successful in 
this civil war, but Onbe, formerly a follower of Rivera, leader of the blancos, 
was elected president. 
From 1835 to 1851 Umguay was tom between two factions, one of which 
desired, one of which opposed the incorporation of Uruguay into the Argen- 
tine Confederation. Rosas, dictator of Buenos Ayres, lcd the Argentine 
party, and Oribe united with him. Rivera lcd thc opposîtîon and was for a 
time successful, but in 1841-1842 he suffered reverses. In 1843 Oribe 
began the nine years' siege of Montevideo. Suarez becamc acting president. 
In 1845 English and French fleets intervened agaînst Rosas at a moment 
when his victory seemed assurêd. His next reverse was the defection of 
one of his best generals, Urquiza, governor of Entre Rios. Entre Rios became 
a separate state, and in 1851 Urquiza led an alliance between Entre Rios, 
Corrientes, the Unitarians, the Colorados, and Brazil. This alliance com- 
pelled the surrender of Rosas at Montcvideo, and again defeated him in the 
great battle of Montc-Caseros. 
ASter several governmental crises Flores bêcarnc prêsident in 1854. A 
strong opposition to him had grown up within thc colorado party. Revolution 
followed, compellig his resignation. In 1857 Orit»e liel, and this was a 
signal for disorder to begin again. In the first weêk of January, 1858, Direz 
and his troops occupicd Montevideo, and chose Freire president, but this 
revolutionary government was crushed. Freirc and twcnty-four otïicers were 
executed. 
In April, 1863, Flores rcturncd from Argentina with an Argentine fol- 
lowing, and was quickly joined by the colorados. Brazil rccognised Flores 
as president, but Uruguay, now in the hands of Florcs, joined Brazil in 
making war on Paragu:ty. Brazilian troops cntered Uruguay October 12th. 
On the 20th of February, 1865, a convention signed at La Union gave Flores 
complete control. On May 1st, by the entente with Argentina, the Triple Alli- 
ance was formed against l'aragu:ty. The withdrawal of Florcs from active 
participation in the war with Paraguay, however, pmctically renovet Uratguay 
from the struggle. The presidcnt's home administration in this year did 
much to advance the country's industrial condition. On February 19th of the 
following year, 1868, the president was assassinatedprobably as the result of 
a blanco plot. Three days afterwards Manuel Florês, a brothcr of thc prcsi- 
dent, who acted as provisional executivc, was killed, ,us were also twcnty- 
one more colorado leaders. Neverthclcss, the machinery of government 
remained with the colorados, who elected as president one of thcir number, 
Lawrence Battle. 
During the succeeding oeven years there were constant struggles between 
the blancos and thc colorados. ()n March 1st, 1873, Ellaury was elected 
president. As the result of the friction between him and the legislature, 
the president left the country on January 15th, whereupon Pedro Varela, 
vice-president in Ellaury's administration, succeeded him. Varela's financial 
policy was flagrantly corrupt, and a, a result there was a general rising against 
him. General Latorre, a colorado, who deposed Ellaury and replaced him 
with Varela, led the opposition, and on thc 10th of March, 1876, Latorre 
waz made provisional presidentpractically dictatorthe following year 
becoming president. He introduced rigid economy, and proposed refunding 
the national debt at 6 per cent., instead of 12 per cent. His strict adminis- 
tration roused opposition, and in 1880 he resigned. General Maximo Santos 
became president in 1882. Santos won hatred through his corrupt adrnhis- 
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rafion, and afer being wounded by n aain he fled he country, ad 
was sueeeeded by hîs enemy, Maximo Tajes. 
Herrer y Obes, prime minister, holding he porffolio of çhe intrior, 
was he eul administrative head of Tajes' governmenç. A nafionM bank 
was founded in 1887, wih  capital of $10,0,000, nd on July 18h, 1888, 
he firs Souh Ameriean inernaionM eongress me a Montevideo. The 
6 per cent. bonds of he governmenL amouning o $21,276,800, were eon- 
vered o 4 per cent. bonds by he issue in London during Augus of 
$20,000,000 of bonds a 82½. 
In Match, 1890, Julio Herrer y Obes bec,me president. In June of 
he same yer he governmen negoied  loan of $10,000,000 from he 
Barings, o verç hreened finneial panie, and in fle next mon çh, aftr 
he nafionM bnk hgd suspended speeie paymen, he governmen unsue- 
eessfully atmpted o make he noes of he bank legal eurreney for six 
monhs; bu he eo-opemfion of he business men of Montevideo in favour 
of gold payments drove the bnk-nos ou of use. Erly in Oeober, 
orders of he presidenL who was praetieally supreme, he legislaure voted 
he consolidation of he exernal deb nd he redueçion of he intres 
o 3½ per cent. 
In 1894 Herrer y Obes' dninistrfion drew o  close, wih geneml 
diseonten on eeoun of his extravagance and his eomplete eontrol of he 
legislive mehinery. On Mareh 21.s Bord wa ehosen repreoenîve 
of the administration, bu was pledged o eeonomyg pledge he lived up 
o hrough he year. Bu Borda was elerly in he hands of eorrup 
advisers, and by 1896 hd los populrity. His terre was filled wih 
upror of a blneo revoluion. On Augusç 25th, 1897, he was ssassinated.« 
His place ws ken by the viee-president, Juan Luis Cuestas, who, hough 
formerly  violent eolorado, immediatly negotiad wih he blaneos, and 
on Sepember 10h seeured peaee by gmning hem ail they ked, noa- 
bly eleeoml reforms nd a nfinoriy representafion. Cuestas openly 
opposed the presidenfial endidaey of Herrer y Obes, and, Mtr an temp 
o abdue the presidenL his leader of fle opposfio wa arresed and 
exiled. 
A he beginning of 1898 Presiden (uesas cleelared himself dieaor, 
and on February 10h dissolved fle governmen anti eonvoked an asembly 
of notables or eouneil of sat. A miliary revol on July 4h of the saine 
yer in fvour of Herrem y Obes oeesioned  sharp and bloody sruggle in 
Monvideo; bu i provetl unsuceessful nd he enrprise ws bndoned. 
The yer passed wihou  presidenfial eleetfion, Cuess oeÇupying he office 
of provisionl governor. In February, 1899, Cues formally resîgned and 
was eonsiufionMly eleeted presiden in Mareh. I the eongressional elec- 
ions of 1900 he blaneos won enough seas in he senate o pu he eolorados 
in he mînoriy. 
In 1001 a "seientifie eongress" of he Lain-Amerîen eounrîes me 
in Montevideo nd urged inoernionl rbimfion. Chili Mone refud to 
agree o his motion. In the saine year President Cuesas utilised domesfi 
eapiM for intrnl improvemens, noably he harbour of Montevideo. 
An eleoral agreernen ws effeed (wih some diflïeuly) beween the two 
parties. Two yers l,er .Io Ordonez, a leader of he liberM eolorado 
tion, and so  sympathiser wih Cuesas, was ehosen presiden. But, in 
Mareh he blaneos rebelled agains him, being espeeially opposed  he 
appoinmen of deprmenml prefees. On he 22nd, however,  com- 
promise was effeeed and new prefees were ppointed in six deprmens. 
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PARAGUAY 

The people still feared Francia, even after he was dead, as an evil (emon. 
His secretary, Patifio, attempted to carry on his masr's government and 
formed a junta, which put him in prison, where he hanged himself. 
On January 23rd, 1841, the people deposed the junta and put in power 
a triumvirate, ahnost immcdiately superseded by' Alonso, commandante 
generale, and his secretary, Carlos Antonio Lopez. The real power was 
in Lopez's hands. The consulat govcrnment passed sane though crude 
laws, and proclaimcd that thc children of all slaves born after that year 
would become freê in 1867. Whcn the consular te expired in 1844 Lopez 
was electcd by congress president for ten years, with practically dictatorial 
powers. In this yeoEr Rosas in Buenos Ayrcs forba(|e Paraguayan vessels 
to sail to the sea. The year following Paraguay was opcned to outside in- 
fluence and forcigncrs were dcclared frcc from military service. 
In 1857 Lopez was re-electe(t, this time for lift, with thc privilege of 
aming his successor. On Scptcmber 10th, 1862, the eldcr Lopez died, 
md his place was takcn immediately by Francisco S()lano Lopez. 
Lopez, on August 30th, 1864, claiming to be protcctor of the equilibrium 
of La Plt, or(lcrcd Brazil to withdraw her armcd interfcrcnce in behalf 
of Flores' revolution in Uruguay, and followed this order by a show of force, 
thus provoking war, for which Iopcz ruade elaboratc prcl)rations through- 
out the year. In December the Paraguayan forces occupied the Bmzilian 
province of Matto Grosso. Lopez crossed the Argentine province of Corri- 
entes so as to overrun Rio Grande, and thus (lrew Argentina into the con- 
fe(lcration against him. Uruguay and Brazil formally became mcmbers 
of the alliance on May 1st, the three powers agrceing to overthrow the gov- 
erment of Paraguay, which declare(l war on Match 18th. 
The war ended in the complete ruin of the country. On Match 1st, 
1870, in a skirmish at A(tuidabn, Lopez was killcd. Cirilo Rivarola w,s 
clccted presidet. In 1872 Rivaroltt resigncd, and Jovcllanos took his pl:cc. 
()u March 27th the trcaty of pcace with Brazil was ratified, the claires rocade 
agailst Brazil and Argentina were rcliIquishe(t, and the new rcpublic protn- 
ised to pay Brazil $200,000,000, Argentina 35,000,000, and Uruguay 
$1,000,000, as expenses of thc war. In 1874 Juan Bautista Gill bccame 
president. At this time the republic was listed as bankrupt in Europe. 
In 1876 paymcnt of interest on the home loan was resumed, and coffee 
planting gan to De an important idustry. The Brazilian army of occupa- 
tion was withdrawn on June 22nd, and a frontier dispute with Argentina 
referred to the president o; the United States for arbitration. On April 
12th, 1877, President Gill and his brother, minister of finance, were assas- 
sînated. Bareiro was ruade president, and was succeeded by Caballero. 
In 1885 the govemment ncgotiated for the settlement of the national 
debt as held by British bondholders. On November 28th, 1886, General 
Patricio Escobar was ruade president, and commercial treaties were signcd 
with Great Britain and Germany. Juan G. Gonzalcz entered office as presi- 
dent November 25th, 1890. In 1892 the government ccased to pay the coupons 
on its bonds. Two years later President Gonzalcz was seize(l and deporte(1 
to Buenos Ayres. A new arrangement was ruade for paying the national 
debt. In 1898 Emilio Aceval became president, and was succeeded in 1902 
by Juan Ezcurra, a representative of the military party.a 
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CHAPTER V1 

MEXICO IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

IN none of tle Spanish possessions at the beginning of theninetonth 
century was tlm ne(;essity of a radical and sovcreign change more kcenly fclt 
t]m in New Spain--to-(tay the republi(; of Mcxico. For reasons whieh we 
will hot exmine bore, and whicl bclong rather to the domain of the l)hiloso- 
pher an(l statistJician than to that of the historian, all the, evils eonnected 
with Spanish a(tmifistration in Anerica were united in this country, in which 
the line of (h,arc:ttion bctwecn the two classes of society--the privileged 
and thc exl)l()it('(t--was also nore clcarly marked. The latter class and the 
more inp()rtant o., although formed of heterogeneous elements, was com- 
I)ose(l of wlat nfight bc called th(, indigenous Mcxican [crcole] and of thc 
po])ul.'tr (,lenents" it nad(, e()mmon cause with thc natives of the country, 
()t through sympathy or because it understood hcir ne(,ts, but because, 
tlthough belonging in great(;r part to the conquering race, it was ke)t out of 
the public ottïccs and hencc cane confoundc(t with the con(tuerea , idcnti- 
fying its(,lf with them and thus preparing the work of common vengeance. 
Th(, oth('r class includ(,d, besides what might be cMled the oiïiciM class, 
thc authoriti(.s and the employees of thc public administration of the colony-- 
mostly of Spanish origin--a certain aristocracy which had been creatcd at 
thc rime of the conquest of Mexico, after thc mode, l of that nobility which 
the con,lucring faces had formcd in Spain: thc higher clergy, bishot)s, dig- 
nitaries, an(t prelates, the large landhol(lers, chier merchants, etc. The 
growing aversion, the mutual defianccs and deep cnmîties which scparated 
the in(tividuals of thc one class from the othcr, rnanifested themselvcs on the 
one hand in an inexorable war and in protests imprinted with threats and 
maledietions, and on thc other hand in continual severitics and in an insult- 
ing defiance. 
From the year 1789, in which the first conspiracy against the mother 
country--a spark which was a preeursor of the storrn soon to break--was 
denounced to the viceroy, Don Migaa(,l .los6 (le Aranza, (lown to the pro- 
mulgation in 1857 of the constitution and of the laws of reform which com- 
plet,(l it, Mcxico may lx consid(,red as in a stte of rmanent warfare, 
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sometîmes foreîgn, more often cîvil, but almost always disastrous and an- 
guinary. 
As we bave already said, if was under the vice-royalty of Aranza that 
the first symptoms of rcbellion against the royal power were manifested in 
New Spain. However, their first revolutionary movement, so rapidly dis- 
covercd and suppressed, was speedily rcawakcncd under the rule of Don 
Pedro de Garibay. Later, in 1809, a new conspiracy was discovered at 
Morelia, an(t finally, in 1810, underthe governorshipof Don Francisco Venegas, 
there broke out at Dolores the great insurrection from which Mexican inde- 
pcndence was to cmerge, and which had for its leader Hidalgo, curate of that 
samc ton of Dolorcs, in the statc of Guanajuato.b Hidalgo, a man noble 
in his intentions, although perhaps hot secing clearly the scopc and the final 
end of his undertaking, kîndlel a civil war than which history can hardly 
show a more terrible one. The storm of revolt rage.(l fiercely through the 
land and soon carried away with it all classes of society in its confusing vortex, 
dcstroying and deranging thc old ordcr of things and creating new only with 
difficulty.c 
The creoles si(te(l with the Spanish government. Hidalgo, who had soon 
an immense force with hin, took Guanajuato by stonn, and occupied Vall,'L- 
dolid, whence he advance(t over the tble-land of Toluca to that of Tenochtit- 
lan. Thc Spanish governor sent a small corps against him, whi(;h was defcatod 
by Hidlgo on the 30th of Octobcr af Las Cruces, a pass in the elain which 
sepamtes the tble-lands of Tenochtitln and Toluca. But notwi0standing 
this victory, Hidalgo retreated, and cight days afterwards was in lis tutu 
dcfeatcd by Callcja. Hidalgo rctircd to Valla(tolid and Guadalajara, and 
in the ncighbourhood of the last-mentioncd town he was agin dcfeatcd, and 
soon afterwar(ls takcn prisoner and shot. 
In the mean time the whole coutry had risen in insurrection, and many 
leaders began fo act scparately. The most remarkablc among them was 
Don José Maria Morclos, who with great activîty, talents, and succcss main- 
tained the southern provinces in rcbcllion against the governor and formed 
a ]unta, or central governmcnt, which in September, 1811, assembled in the 
town of Zitacuaro, in the state of Michoacan. But that town was soon 
aftcrwards taken by Callcja, and thc junta were dispersed. Callêj, howcver, 
was soon obliged to march against Morclos, who had penetratcd into thc 
table-land of Tenochtitlan from the south. He was attacked by Callcja 
in the town of Cuantla y Amilpas, and aftcr defending himsclf for nearly 
three months with great skill and gallantry, he abandoned that place 
and took Oajaca. 
The junta was now increase(t by new mcmbers, and under the title of 
the "national assembly" it declarcd the independence of Mexico on the 
13th of November, 1813. Blat aftcr that event Morelos had less success 
in his daring enterpriscs, and in November, 1815, he was taken prisoner, 
conducted to Mexico, and shot. Many of his companions-in-arms maintained 
the conflict for some rime, but they did not act in concert with one another, 
especially after one of them, Ter, had dissolved the congress, which had 
been transferred from Oajaca to Tehuacan, in the statc of Puebla. The 
viceroy, Venegas, supported by the gallantry nd skill of Calleja, dcstroyed 
successively the armies of these chiefs, so that when Don Javier Mîna, the 
famous Spanish guerilla chier, landed in Mexico, in 1817, the fortune of the 
insurgents was ai so low an ebb that ho was unablc fo restore their cause and 
he perished in the attempt. The country graduaily became more tranquil, 
and in 1820 it was restored nearly to the saine degree of order which it had 
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enjoyed before 1808, to which fortunate results the mildness of the new vice- 
roy, Apodaca, materially contribud. 
The events which occurred in Spain in the beginning of 1820 suddenly 
changed the aspect of affairs, and deprived Spain of the most valuable of her 
possessions in Amcrica, wtfich it had regained at the cost of much blood and 
treasure. The Spaniards and the creolcs, who had formerly made common 
cause, were now divided into two parties, royalists and constitutionalists. 
Apodaca, who inclined to the former party, wished to overthrow the con- 
stitution of Mexico, and chose for his instrument Don Agustin de Iturbide, 
a young man, born in thc province of Valladolid, of respectable but hot wealthy 
parents. He had (|istinguished himself in the battlc of Las Cruces, and 
always shown great attachmcnt to the Spanish party. Iturbide had about 
eight hundrcd mon un(ter his command, when, on the 24th of February, 1821, 
at the littlc town of ]guala, on thc road from Mcxico to Acapulco, he issued 
a proclamation which, since that tiret, has becn callcd thc Plan of Iguala. 
Its object w.s to conciliate all parties. It was to establish the indcpendence 
of Mcxico an(l still to prescrve its union with Spain. To effcct this, the 
crown of Mexico wa,s to be offercd to the king of Spain, and in case of his 
refusal, to one of his broth¢»rs, ])on Carlos or Don Francisco de l'aulo, provided 
thcy wou]d consent to rcside in the country. 
Though Iturbi(te had certainly cxcecdcd the powcs which he had receivcd 
from A po(taca, the viccroy, sccing that this proposal met the wishes of most 
pcrsons, took no step to crush Iturbidc, an(l the Spaniards of the capital, 
alarmêd at this delay, (teposed hin, and placed Don Francisco Novella at the 
hca(! of affairs. But the disordcrs which always a.ttcnd such violent changes 
gave ]turbidc timc to unitc his troops with those of Gucrrero, the only insurgent 
chier still existing in the country, and to bring over to his party all the wesrn 
and northern provinces. Before the month of July thc whole country recog- 
nised his authority, with the exception of the capital, in which Novclla had 
shut himslf up with all thc Europcan troops. At this nomcnt he received 
intelligence of thc arrival at Vcra Cruz of the new constitutional viceroy 
Don Juan O'Donoju. Iturbi(|e hastene(| to tbe coast, obtaine(! an inter- 
view with O'Donoju, and persuade(1 him to acccpt the Plan of Iguala as 
an armistice and final scttlement, if it should be approve(l in Spain. 
This is cal]cd the Trcaty of Cordova, from the place where it was 
made. 
]turt)îde thus got possession of thc capital, where a junta and regency 
wcre establishe(1, but in such a form that ll power remaine(l in the hanls 
of Iturbide. By a decrec of thc cortcs, (latcd the ]3th of Fcbruary, 
1822, thc Treaty of Cordova was declared to bc il]egal, null, and void, and 
Iturbidc, who had thc power in his hands, and a grcat numbcr of 
hcrents, found no (liiticulty în a.ccnding the thronc. The army declarc(t 
him empcror of Mcxico on the 18th of May, 1822, and he took the title 
of Augustin I. He was acknowlcdged by the Mexîcan congress, which had 
been opcned on the 24th of February; but a struggle for power soon arose 
between Iturbide and the congrcss, which the emperor terminatc(l by dis- 
solving the assembly, in thc saine rnanner as Cromwell dissolved the 
Long Parliament. On the saine day he formed a new legislative assembly, 
composed of persons favourable to his wishes and intentions. But he 
had hot skill enough to reconcile his companions in arms to thcse changes. 
Several gencrals dcclared against his proceedings, and prepared for resist- 
ance. Iturbidc, terrified at the storm which was ready to burst on all sides, 
called together the old congress, abdicated in March, 1823, and went to 
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Europe, whence, however, he returned to Mexico in 1824. ttc had becn out- 
lawed by the congress, and upon landing on the coast he was shot at Padflla, 
in Tamaulipas. 
Mexico was thus left without a regular forrn of government, or even a 
constitution, affairs being managed provisionally by Bravo, Victoria, and 
Negrete. But on the 4th of October, 1824, a constitution un|ring the sixteen 
original states into a federal republie was proclaimed by a national conven- 
tion after a session of fourteen months. The first congress assembled at 
Mexico (January 1st, 1825), and installcd General Victoria as president of the 
nation. 
With the exception of some discontents occsioned by pronunciamentos 
of Robato, Padre, Arenas, and others, Victoria's administration ws cncour- 
aging to the fricnds of republicanism, until his t(rrn of office had nearly 
expired. All parties had then merged into two, tle Escocezes and York|nos, 
or Scotch and York parties--the first strongly opposed to republicanism, 
the second in favour of it. In December, 1827, General Bravo placed him- 
self at the head of thc Scotch party, and marctwd against the president, 
but he was defeate(l by thc lttcr and ba,ished. In the succecding clection, 
however, the Escocezes elected their presidential candidate, Gonmz Pedrza, 
|)y , majority of two rotes. The exasIerate(| r(publicans were not (lisposed 
to submit to this (|efeat with a go()(i grac, and even before ])((lraza was 
instalted, Smt: Anna marched against him with a small force. Thc In(|i,ns 
tlocked to the standard of the insurg(;nts, a(! o the 4t'h of I)ecember, 1828, 
a pronunciamento was issucd in favour of Guerrero, the presi(|(nt's polit|ced 
opponent. The city of Mcxico was riited, and l'((h'aza coml)«lled t() tly to 
the United States. Immediately after, congress (leelare(t in favour of Gucr- 
rero for president and Bustamnte for vi('(,-i)r(.idcnt. The latt'er act' was 
most unfortunate. The new administraiio, ha(l scarcely gone inl.o 1)l)eraiion 
when the vi<;e-presih'nt raise<t m :rmy, i,(luced Sant'a Anna l() j()il, lfim, 
overthrew G(.rrero, an(t seizc<l t]m g()vcr<,[. Not' log alt(,r 
l lth, 1829), Santa Anna br()ke the r('aifing Spanish inllucnc(, i Mcxico, 
by the victory ()f Barra(las. 
Guerrero was exc(;ute(l by or(h,r ot" 11(' goveaam(,nt i 1831, «n(! i the 
following ycar Santa Anna took up arms against Bustamt(,. Aftcr various 
successes, tc in(luce(t the presi(tet to t)(,rmit tle recall of l'e(h'aza, who was 
immediatcly elcvate(l to his for<,r (lignity, and served out his tern of otfice. 
At its expiration, May 15th, 183;t, Santa Ana was elected to succee(t him. 
Santa Anna's enêrgy of charwtcr and skill as a general were known and 
dreaded throughout Mcxico ; but, he was subje«te(t to the saine dangers fron 
insurrections, dcclarations, and other symt>tons of discontent as his pre- 
deeessors had been. Thc most formidable to the constitution was the Plan 
of Tuluco, substituting a central for a federal republic, abolishing the in- 
dividuality of the states, and constituting the chief m:gistrate a military 
chieftaîn. It gave rise to the Texan revolution, during wh|ch the president 
marched into the (tisaffected dcpartment, and, aftcr alternate success and 
(lisaster, was entirely (lefeate(t and taken prisoner at San Jacinto. On re- 
turning from the United States, ho foun(t his influence destroyed, and rctircd 
to his farm at Manga de Clavo. During his absence and retirement affairs 
were conducted by Barragan, Coro, and Bustamante. 
The insurrection of Alexia, in 1838, afforded the first opportunity for 
Santa Anna to reappear in public life. The insurgents were defeated, and 
their leader was put, to (teath. The blockade of Vera Cruz by the French, 
during t.he ensuing winter, as another step towards regaining popularity. 
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He there received a severe wound in the ]eg, which rendered amputation 
necessary; but this mischance he knew well how te a,ppr.opriate te his own 
bencfit. In 1839 the difticultics between France and lexco were settled by 
British arbitration, Mexico paying an indemmity of 600,000 piastres. Santa 
Anna became acting president, a 
In July, 1840, Urrea attempted te ove»throw the,ovemment, but was 
defeatcd; but ont ycar aftcr, Valentia, Lo]nbidini, maman, Paredes, and 
Santa Anna pronounccd against Bustamante. This revolution was one of 
the most fearfu] of all that bave distractcd Mexico since the days of the viceroys. 
The armies fought more than a month in thc strects of the capital, after which 
it was subjecWd te bombardnwnt. The prcsident was flnally overthrown, 
and Santa Anna inauguratcd military dictator (January 1st, 1841). 
The dictator held his power with great firmness until 1843, when he 
orde.red l'arcdcs te be arrcstcd at Tula, in consequence of his having joined 
Valencia in a proposed insurrection. This mcasure incensed the friënds of 
Paredes, and they collêcted in small parties preparatory te revoltin. The 
diclator thcn change(| his policy, and invited thc general te accept the gov- 
crnmct of Sonora and Sinaloa. 
This, however, was incffcctual, and, lcaving Canalizo at the capital, Santa 
Anna nmrche,! against the insurgents. A civil war was the consequence. 
This was cndc(1 by the indiscreet zeal of Canalizo, who, on the 2nd of December, 
1844, c]osed tle sitting of congrcss, and declarcd Santa Anna supreme dictator. 
]ncens(.d at tlis tct, the peoplc and army rose en masse, imprisoned Canalizo, 
and causcd Her|'er te be t)roclaimcd president by congress. Santa Anna 
was leït almost «ntircly alone, and, after thc most violent efforts at the hcad 
of a small force, lin was takcn prisoner. Aft('r long deliberation, congress con- 
demned him t() perpctual exile. In June, 1845, he embarkec for Havana, in 
company with his wifc, nephcw, and a few fricnds. 

WAR WITH THE UNITED STATES 

Congress new proclaimed a general amnesty and passed a vote recognising 
the independêncc of Texas, on condition of its net becominga part of the 
United Sta, tes. This state of quiet was of short duration. The separation 
of Texas frein the parent government was, of ail easures, the most unpopular 
in Mexico; and soon Paredes, aide(t by Arista, was in amis against Herrera. 
Thc latter was dêposed, Parcdcs assumed the reins of government, and the 
Unitc(l States minister was ordered frein the country. In the ensuing war 
Pare(les marched with thc army te thc north, leaving the management 
of affairs in the hands of General Bravo. His effort,s were attendcd with 
unintcrruptcd misfortune, and the nation again tumed its gaze towards Sant 
Anna, as the only one capable te rctrieve its disgraces. Vera Cruz and other 
cities declared for him, and General Salas, assuming provisional authority, 
imprisoned Pare(tes, and invited Santa Anna te return. He arrived at Vera 
Cruz, August, 1846, and was immediately appointed president and dictator.d 
Santa Anna reiccted American offers of peace and British offers of mediation 
and the war continued. It will net be necessary herc te enter upon its dctails; 
Santa FWwas lest on August 22nd, and Monterey on September 24th. In 
January of the next year the government forced a loan of $4,000,000 from 
the church. Taylor won the two days' battle of Buena Vist on February 
22nd and 23rd, and Scott defeated the Mexicans at Cerro Gordo, April 18th, 
and took the city of Mcxico on September 15th. The easy victory of the 
H. W.--VOL. XXIII.  T. 
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Amerîcan army was ruade more sîmp]e by the opposition to the war of the 
moderados or polkos, under Salas' leadershp. In November Anaa became 
acting president, succeedîng Pefia y Pefia, and Santa Anna left the country. 
On February 2nd, 1849, the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo was signed 
near Mexico City, and was submitted to the United States senate on February 
23rd; it was ratified on March 16th by the United States senate; on May 
19th, by the Mexican authorities ; ratifications were exchanged May 30th, and 
the treaty was proclaimed in July. It took from Mexico the provinces of 
New Mexico and California on payment of $15,000,000, and ruade the southern 
boundary of Texs the Rio Grande. tterrera's wise administration, which 
began at Queretaro June 3rd, was mcnaced by Paredes and the guerilla 
chieftains cven in August, and as early as June 16th Old California, Sonora, 
Sinaloa, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas seceded from the republic.a 

CHARACTER OF SANTA ANNA 

Among all the agitators of the country no one was, by turns, so much 
courtcd and drcaded as Santa Anna. His political history discloses many 
but not all thc features of his privatc character. Hc possessed a wilful, obser- 
vant, patient intellect, which had rcccived very littlc culture; but constant 
intercourse with all classes of men ma(te hin pcrfcctly familiar with the 
strength and weaknesses of his countrymen. There was not a pcrson of 
note in the republic whose value he did not know, nor was thcre a venal 
politician with whose price ho ws unacquaintcd. Bclieving most men corrupt 
or corruptible, he was constantly busy in contriving cxpe(|ients to control or 
win them. A soldier almost from his infancy, during turbulent times among 
semi-civilised troops, he had become so habitually despotic that whên he lcft 
the camp for the cabinet he still blended thc imperious gencra] with thc in- 
trîguing president. He seemed to cherish the idea that his country could 
not be virtuously govcrncd. Ambitious and avaricious, he sought for power 
hot only to gratify his individual lust of pcrsonal glory, but as a means of 
enriching himself and purchsing the instruments who might sustain his 
authority. Accordîngly, he rarely (|istinguishcd thc public treasure from his 
private funds. Soldier as ho was by profession, he was slightly skilled in 
the duties of a commander in the fiel(l, an(l never won a great battle except 
through the blunders of his opponents. He was a systemtic revolutionist, 
a manager of men, an astute intriguer; and, personally timid, he seldom 
meditated an advance without plunning a retreat. Covetous as a miser, 
he nevcrtheless delighted to watch the mean combat betwecn fowls upon 
whose prowess he had stakcd his thousands. An agriculturist with vast 
landed possessions, his chicf rural pleasure was in training these birds for 
the brutal battle of the pit. Loving money insatiably, he leaned with the 
eagerness of a gambler over the table where those who knew how to pro- 
pitiate his greediness learned the graceful art of losing judiciously. Sensual 
by constitution, he valued woman only as the minister of his pleasures. The 
ntlest being imaginable in tone, address, and demeanour to foreigners or 
s equals, he was oppressivcly haughty to his infcriors, unless they were 
necessary for bas purposes or hot absolutely in his power. The correspondence 
and public papers which were either written or dictated by him fully displayed 
the sophistry by which he changed defeats into victories or converted criminal 
faults into philanthropy. Gifted with an extraordinary power of expression, 
he used his splendid language to impose by sonorous periods upon the credu- 
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lity or fancy of Iris people. No one excelled him in ingenuity, eloquence, 
bombast, gasconade, or dialectic skill. When at the headof power, he lived 
constantiy in a gorgeous military pageant; and, a perfect master of dramatic 
effect upon the excitable masses of his countrymen, he forgot the exhumation 
of the dihonoured bones of Cortes fo superintend the majestic interment of 
the limb he had lest at Vera Cruz. . 
It wîll easily be understood how such a man, in the revolutionary times 
of Mexico, bêcame neither the Cromwell ner the Washington of his country. 
The great talent which he unquestionably possessed taught him that it was 
easier te deal corruptly with corruptions than te rise te the dignity of a 
loyal reformer. Ho and his country mutually acted and reacted upon each 
other. Ncithcr a student ner a travcl|cr, he knew nothin; of human character 
exccpt as hc saw it cxhibited at home, and there he certalnly sometimes found 
excuses for scvcrity and even dcspotism. It is undcniable that he was en- 
dowed with a peculiar gcnius, but it was that kind of, cnergetic genius which 
may raise a (textcrous man from disgrace, defeat, or reverses, rather than sus- 
tain him in power when he bas reached it. tte nevcr was popu]ar, and never 
relie(l for success on the denocratic sentiment of his country. He ascertained, 
at a,n (arly (tay, tlat the people wouhl net faveur his aspirations, and, abandon- 
ing fcderalism, hc tlrew himsclf i the embrace of the centralists. The army 
an(t thc chur¢'h establishnmnt--combined for mutual protection under his aus- 
pices--were the oly two elcmcnts of his political strcngth, and as long as he 
wiel(led their ingled power, he was cnabled te de more than any othcr 
Mexican in thoroughly (lcmoralising his country. As a mi]itary demagogue he 
was often wdu:tl)le cven te ]oncst patriots, who were willing te call tfim te 
power for  m(»ment te save thc country either frein anarchy or frein the grasp 
of more (l:mgcrous aspirants. Until the army was destroy(l, Santa Anna 
coul(l net fall, ner woul(l thc military politicians yield te thc civil. As long 
:s this (|angcr()us (:licf and his myrmîdons remained in Mexico, cither in 
or out, of l)owcr, every citizen fclt that he was suffering un(ler the rod 
of a (|esl)ot, or tht thc progrcss of his country woul(l soon be paralyoed 
by thc w:nd ()f an unprinciph,d agitator. But with the army reduced te 
thc ncrc rc(tuiremcnts of a police systcm, and Santa Ann beyond the lifits 
of thc republic, the nation may brethe with freedom and vigour.e 

GROWTII OF TtIE MONARCttICAL PARTY 

The history of the republic is one of boundless anarchy. Presidents 
and countcr-presi(tents, back and forth in countless number; disputes and 
struggles as te whether te bave a central or a federativc state; civil wars; 
demoralis:tion of all classes; repeated appearance on the scene of Santa 
Anna, who always came as a saviour in rime of need, and who, thrce times 
banished an(l three timcs recalled, was called on te excrcise the dictatorial 
power; financial and economical ruin of the country--such are in general 
the chief events which filled the tfistory of the republic, upon the details 
of which we will net enter. It can easily be understood that under such 
circumstances a monarchical party was gradually formcd ; this had its special 
organ in the Universal, and saw its salvation only in monarchical institutions. 
This monarchical party, which had in fa(it been founded ever since the declara- 
tion of indepcndence, and, although net numerous, had maintained its position, 
counted many worthy men among its members, among others Don Gutierrez 
de Estrade, a rare, blamelcss character whom years bcfore disgust at the minous 
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condition of his republican fatherland had sent into voluntary exile to Europe. 
Although his views were inopportune, he was one of the few who had carefully 
studied and understood thc conditions of Mexico, and already in 1846, at Vienm, 
he had tried to gain an Austrian archduke for an imperial throne in Mcxico. 
Prince Metternich imposed three, at that time, impossible conditions, before 
the matter could cven be considered" consent of the sea power, a majority 
of the Mexican people, and suiïicient financial nlcans. It is difficult hot to 
recogzfise the wis(|om of the old state chancellor in these conditions. 
In the year 1850 the monarchical party bcgan to rouse itself to action. 
Opposed toit stood two other parties, the liberal, which was really con- 
servative, and thc democratic, called more appropriatcly the radical. 
To this belonged Gencral Arista, who had been ruade president in 1851, 
and during his short time of office, being a plaything of all parties, had acco- 
plishcd nothing good or useful. In 1852 Arista was obliged to givc up his 
position of power, in consequence of the revolt of nearly all the Mexican 
states. Santa Anna, who |:ad been living in Cartagena (New Granad:t), was 
again called back. Lucas Alaman says, in his history of Mcxico, that the 
history of the republic after 1823 could best be designated as the history of 
Santa Anna's revolutions. Itis rule as dictator aroused hopes of great thigs; 
he showcd great energy and a zealous effort to improve the (tisor(lcre(t 
ditions of his country. Through the Gadsden Treaty, conclu(lc(l witl North 
Amcrica on December 30th, 1853, althougl he ceded a cosidcrable tcrrit(ry 
north of the Rio Grande, he brought $10,000,000 into the exhausted tr(,asury. 
True to his convictions, he strove to rulc a]one; in 1854 he adol)t¢,(l tte 
title "nost scrcne highness," obtained the right to choose his success()r, 
renewcd the order of Our Lady of Gua(|alut)e. But the rebellion soo t)role 
out again. Juan Alwrcz, an Indian chief in Guetter(), defcatcd hi 
several batt,lcs, and in 1855 Santa Anna had to go into exile again. Thc 
dictatorship was at an end, but thc confusion was so much the worse. In te 
capital, the houscs of the ministcrs were imme(tiatcly plundcred, and the 
monument was tor dow which had been crected a fcw months bel'ore to 
"th(, most meritorious servant of his fatherland." 
With Alv«trcz all tle horrors of barbarism celebrate(1 a complete vict()ry 
over wlat littlc was left of morality and outward decency. 
after his entry te (teclared all privileges of the soldiers and clergy at)olisl(,(l. 
The rough ]ndin, however, could hot maintain himself in t,he lresi(l(;lid 
chair, in which he ht(1 never felt at ease. Hencc ho dcclarcd that ho n() 
had any ¢lesire to t)( , pre, sident, took ll that he foun(1 in thc way of 
guns, a(t ammunition, cmt)ticd the treasury, in which were two 
thousa(| piastres, an(l on Dccemb«,r 12th, 1855, surrendcred his power to 
tax-collcctor, Ignacio C()monfort. The latter belonged to the conservativ(, 
party, and had soon to st uggle with a ,rebellion, which ho put down 
fully, and to fight out (liff¢,r(,nces with Spain, wlfich, througl the mediation 
thc United Staies, wcrc settled in favour of Mexico. On June 15th, 1856, 
issued the fal:,.ts decree forbi(lding all e()rporations to hol(l real esttte. 
Thercby the clcrgy lost their numerous estates, and hence di(| hot neglect to 
place all possible difficulties in the way of the president, even to raising a 
rcvolt against him i. Puebla. In these battles Colonel Miguel Miram()n 
first distinguished himself by his courage and decision. On the othcr si(te, 
the governor of Coahuila, the liberal Gcneral Santiago Vidaurri, had likewise 
arisen, but was persuaded by the compromise of 1856 to recognise the president. 
In the congress, electel anti(| the general disorder and clothe(1 with co- 
stitutional power, which opencd on February 18th, 1856, triumphant ra(|icalism 
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soon gained the upper hnd. Instead of worng for a constitution appropriate 
to the nceds of the eotry, eongress, with inopportc and sometimes shallow 
pthos, seussod the most subSme social questions, diseussed the rights of 
nen, the freedom of labour, chnged the laws of lnarriagc, rbitrarily broke 
treaties with Spain, nd eompleted the long list of its grve mistakcs by laying 
tand on the ecelcsiasfieal institutions, and plunged into this most dangerous 
of rcforms without any rÇflcction and cven with inexcusable lety. In 
the wan while, anarcly reigned on all siles ulder a thousanl fos. Armed 
bads ]lmdered anl robbed without Imishnmnt» one pronuiamento 
followed another, an<l discorl soon brol«, out between Comonfort 
the asseubly, whicl, ]owever, final]y en(tet in a constitution of which the 
raticals c<m]l prouily say that it went" to the extreme verge of berty" 
anal 1)ega t>y p]acing the "rights of man" at the head. 
The ar«lbish<>l» «f Mexico forbade granting absolution t< those who 
slou](l swcar 1o tl,e constituti<, whereupon twenty=sewn generals anl 
lilwr <[ficers i«,li«tWly refused t« take tlm oath. Aecording to the eus- 
1¢) of tle country t,le knot was cut by a <'o+p d'fiat. The ew constitution 
was 1o g into efl'e«t m Septeber l{th. Before that a lefinitive ]>resilent 
a<l a regular cogress ha¢l to be ch<»sen. The elections w're lel<l in July, 
1s57, in tl, milst of universa] lisorh,r, and as a result C«onfort l>ecane 
]r,,si,lent, a stubl,or ralieal of htian bloo<l. ])on Benito Juarez becmne 
],r«s<lent of tle Sl>reue court, an! a h,gislature was electel wlich was, if 
]ssib]e, even ,re revolutionary tIan tle constituent. Mexico wa again 
t, t'or a fed'rative republic, but even before the new form was itrotuced 
sveral states hal l>rok<, loose fron the central governmen ml otlers ha<t 
:lt<,r¢,d their coastit,utions an<l imer organisation in wholly sovereign 
<)n Dec,nl>er 17th General Felix Zuloaga with his troops'declar«,<t against 
th«, constitution and «lisperse<l the eongress. Comonfort (who ha<l proclaimet 
]fims,lf lictator o Decenber 1st, 1S57) p]ce[ himself at thc ]ead of the 
n<venent» but his dicl,at<rship laste<t mly a month. T]e retellion soon 
turned against him and conI>e]h'<l him, in January, 1858, to ]ay down his 
office.c 
N,I, eve lhe European ambassadors and consuls who liwl in ttm miIst 
of ffairs w,re :tle to give a conplete picture of lhe confusion which reignet 
i M,xico in the yea.r lSSS. The British char9Wd'aaires counted no less 
ttan eight ]»rominent party leaders, every one of whom went his own way. 
Wilh l.he spring of lS59 the confusion cleared to some extent, in that the 
t <,l»j<,cts of both parties became more recoisable. In Mexico General 
Mira<>n st<>l a the head of the govemment, while the republican-feleralist 
]>arly lnt u]).Iuarez as presi<tent, who in the ne,n while ruade Vera (ruz 
his he:<lquarers. The war t>etween the two parties raged th bittern<,ss, 
]»eing si>lit u] :t first into a humlred gueril]a warfares in aeeortanee with 
ature an<l custo of the country. The envoys of European powers 
tiaWd with the chief who was in possession of the capital, whereas Nortlt 
America sent its ambassador to Juarez. 
Juarez was without question one of the first men of hi country. ]t tan 
be imagined, howcver, with what bittemess the news of tle presidcncy of 
an Indian sui>reine ]udge was received in the cire]es of the conservatives and 
of the church prty. Two elements worked together against him" in him 
was hated the reckless ra<tical refoer, who was l]ing hot only to fol]ow 
Comonfort's laws, but even to extend them, but he was sti]l more despised 
as an Indian who presumed to ]e over men of pure Spanish blood. Besides, 
Juarcz, immeate]y after becong president, had concluded several treaties 
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with Amerîca, so that a large portion of the Mexicans from the very first 
detected in him a man who would unconcemedly ste the independence of 
his land disappear and become absorbed in the great republic of the north. 
The fmal possession of the land had to be decided by arms. Mter 
many single battles in the year 1860, towards the end of the year (Decembcr 
22nd) a battle was fought at San Miguelito, in which the conservatives were 
completely defeated. Mter scenes of indescribable confusion, on January 
1st, 1861, the constitutional presidcnt, Juarcz, made his entry into Mexico, 
and proclaimed his intention of attempting to conciliate the warring elements 
and of giving back peace and prosperity to thc land.! 

EUROPEAN INVASION 

For years during the confused condition of the country the rights and 
property of foreigners had been frequently violted, without the demands 
for indemnification of the European powers having met with anv response; 
but complaints and protests became more frequent when the uros under 
Juarez came into power. Instead of satisfying these demands, the chier thought 
of the new government was to fill the empty treasury. Congress passed a 
law according to which all payments, including the interest on the debt to 
England, were to be suspended for two yêars and the inland tuties on foreign 
wares were to be doubled. At this point the government of Spain succeeded 
in persuading France and England to adopt joint measures against the republic. 
By the convention of London (October 31st, 1861) the three powcrsFrance, 
England, and Spaindeclared that on account of the unreliability of the 
Mexican authorities they felt compelled to demand better t»rotection for 
their subjects and thcir property, and to enforce the execution of the agree- 
ments stipulated by treaty, adding at the saine rime that they had no inten- 
tion of curtailing the right of Mexico to choose and mortel hcr own form of 
government, nor did thcy have in mind any extensions of their own t»ossessions 
or other private interests. After the conclusion of this convention, thrcc 
fleets with landîng troops wcre despatched to America to demand satisfaction 
for the past and guarantees for the future. They occupicd the city of Vera 
Cruz, together with the fort San Juan de Ulua, which had becn evacuated by 
the Spanish troops and oflïcials, and took up camping positions inland, where 
the troops were less exposed to the ravages of the yel]ow fcver. The Spaniards, 
under Gcneral l'rien, camped in Orizaba ; the French, under De la Gravière, in 
Tehuacan; the English commander, Sir Charles Wyke, chose Cordova. 
But since the expedition had no commander-in-chier, and a joint method 
of procedure was diflîcult of attainment, while at the same time the three 
leaders followed different ends and interests, the undertaking lackcd strcngth 
and unity. Juarez responded to a manifcsto drawn up in a moderatc tone 
by the plenipotentiaries of the three powêrs (Febmary 19th, 1862) by threat- 
ening to punish all who should have any intercourse with the foreigners, and 
after long delay he rejected an ultimatum in words which sounded like an 
insult. Nevertheless the commanders entered upon fresh negotiations with 
Juarez, and through the Treaty of La Soledad concluded a sort of truce in 
which the presidency of Juarez was indirectly recognised in contradiction 
to the convention of London. Soon afterwards Don Juan Almante Son of 
the revolutionîst Morelo, who had spent several years in Paris and was greatly 
esteemed by the conservatives, arrived in camp, in company with Father 
Miranda and other heads of the church party. 
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FRENCH EXPEDITION 

But as the French harboured leaders of the Mexican reactionaries, and 
showed a disposition to interfere in Mexîcan domestic politics, which lay 
beyond the terms of the joint convention, Great Britain and Spain withdrew 
their forces in March, 1862. For thc refugees in Paris had been taken 
up 
by the empress Eugénie and the French "clericals," and had revived the oll 
idea of a Mexican monarchy, which Napoleon adopted in the autumn of 1861. 
More troops were sent from France. Their advance was checkcd by Zaragoza 
and Porfirio Diaz in the battle of Cinco de Mayo, May 5th, 1862, and in 
Scptember of that year thirty thousand more French troops arrived under 
General Forey. Wintering at Orizaba, they recommcnced their advance, 
February 17th, 1863, besieged and reduced Puebla, and entered Mexico City 
Junc 17th. A provisional governmcnt of Mexicans was cstablishcd, nominated 
directly or indirectly by Dubois de Saligny, the French plenipotentiary. It 
adopted monarchy, offered the crown to Maximilian of Austria, bro- 
ther of the emperor Francis Joseph, and, should he rcfuse, left its disposal to 
Napoleon III. 
Maximilian, after making some diflîculty as to renouncing his right of 
succession to thc throne of A ustria, as was requircd of him, accepted the 
crown subject to the approval of the Mexîcan peoplc, and rcached Mexico 
City June 12th, 1864. Juarcz meanwhile had set up his capital, first in 
San Luis Potosi, thcn in Chihuahua. The new epire was unstable from 
thc first. Bcforc Maximilian arrived the provisional government had refused 
to cancel tbe sales of confiscate(l church lands, as thc clericals demanded. 
When he camc, a host of new difficultics arose. A new lban, nominally of 
about £8,000,000, but yiclding little more than four, owing to discount and 
commissîon, was raised in Europe, but no funds were really available for 
its service. Maximilian spent his rcsources too free]y in mere luxury, and 
carried the claborate etiquette of the court of Vienna to Mexico. Favouring 
as he di(t tolcration of Protestantism an(t the supremacy of the crown over 
the church, he was too liberal for thc clericals who had set him up. As a 
foreigner ho was unI)opular , and thc rcgiments of Austrians and Belgians, 
which were to serve as the nucleus of ]ris own army, were more so. As an 
administrator he was enthusiastic, but futile; his reforms, excellent on paper, 
could not bc carric(1 out, for the trained burcaucracy necessary---nay, even 
the material for it--did not cxist. For a timc he nominally held sway over 
about two thirds of the country--roughly, from latitude 18  to 23 , thus 
excluding the extreme north and south. Oajaca City, under Porfirio Diaz, 
capitulated to Bazainc--who had superseded the too pro-clerical Forey in 
October, 1864--in February, 1865, and by the autunm of that year the condition 
of the Juarîsts in the north seemed dcsperate. But the towns asked for per- 
manent French garrisons, which were refused, as weakening their own power 
of self-dcfence. Instead, the country was travcrscd by flying columns, and 
the guerillas dealt with by a French service of "contreguerilla," who fought 
with much the same savagery as their foes. Dîrectly the French troops had 
passed republican bands srang up, and the non-combatant Mexicans, to 
save themselvcs, could omy profess neutrality. Yet on October 3rd, 1865, 
Maximilian, misled by a false report that Juarez had left the country, issued 
a decree declaring the Juarists guerillas, who, wbenevcr captured, were to be 
tried by court-martial and shot. Mexican generals on both sides had done 
as much. But Maximilian's decree prepared his on fate.h 
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MAXIMILIAN ON THE THRONE 

It was Maximilian's intention to govcrn ; but, s ill luck would have it, 
he did not grasp the essentials of govcrnment. Thus, he had been chosen 
emperor by an assembly of notables selected by the French minister; this 
election had been ratifiedhe held the ratification goodby the votes of 
one section of the people expressed in acts of approval which had been laid 
before him; thence he derived his right to the crown. But, in order 
to govem, something else was necded. Maximi]ian owed to this people, 
which was to be rescucd from barbarism, that which makes the strength 
of civilised nationsnamely,  constitution. Of that ho never even thought, 
and no one thought of it for him. Thcre were, then, neithcr bouses of par- 
liament, nor popular delegates, nor any kind of control by thc citizens, nor 
representation of the taxpayers. Ail power was concentrated in the emperor's 
hands. 
This condition of affairs would hot have been without its advantages if 
Maximilian had been another man. Dictatoril powers are somctimes good 
to draw a people from a state of decay and anarcly into which years of turmoil 
and revolution have plunged it. But tle hand which holds the helm must 
steer without weakening, and undeviating]y; in fact, the head w]ich 
guides the hand must contain that somet, hing which men admire :md ourse 
under the naine of genius. The founders of empires arc despots; so much the 
better if liberty follows after. 
Maximilian, then, without elective bodies near him, remainel alonc, 
posed to the responsibilities of power; he confined himsclf to cmployng 
executive agents, ttmt is to say, minist, ers. Ho confided the foreign office 
to Ramirez; he summoned Peza to thc minislry of war and of tte navy, 
and Robles Pezuela to the rninistry of public works, commerce, and industry. 
The choice was good; both had been under-secretaries of statc under thc 
regency in the saine offices of which they now became the titulary heads. 
Some days later he completed his ministry by naming Escudero y Echanove 
minister of justice, and Cortes Espaza home secretary. All belonged to 
that new party which was fairly representative of moderate opinions. 
There lay the future; at least so it was thought amongst the representa- 
tives of France. To afford this policy an efficient support, M. de Montholon, 
the French minister plenipotentiary, resolved to add to the wcight of Frcnch 
arms the influence of that other power which has devcloped with so 
much rapidity in our century, and which possesses a force which pcnetratcs 
every.wherc; we mean the press. Thcre were already several newspa- 
pers n Mexico, and amongst them the Esta]ette, edited by a Frenchman ; but 
the Esta]ette did not rcpresent the policy of intervention. M. de Mon- 
tholon set to work to crcate a new paper, the management of which he 
confided to a Frenchman. 
L'Etc Nouvelle appcared on October 1st. The programme of the paper 
was naturally conservative and libcral. Notwithstanding its origin, it did 
not separate the cause of intervention from that of the empire, and it laboured 
to disseminate the doctrines of equality before the law and of the abolition of 
the privileges of the clergy and nobility, which corresponded to thc doctrines 
of 1789. It was a valuable and useful auxiliary to the cause of intervention. 
From the rime of his arrival in Mexico, Maximilian, dazzled by the accla- 
mations which greeted him on the way and intoxicated by his popularity, 
thought only of clestroying what he believed to be the last remnants of rebellion. 
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"My duties as sovereign," he wrote to his mînister of state on November 
3rd "oblige me to protect the people with an iron hand. and, n answer to 
the needs loudly expressed in all quarters, we, as head o the nation, in full 
reconiton of our sacred msson and of the duty wldch is mposed upon us, 
declare that all the armed bands stîll roamîng hn some parts of our beaufiful 
counçry and spreadng desolation, turmoi|, and menace against the |iberty 
and labour of ndustrîous cîtîzens, shall be consdered as assemblies of bandts 
and fall consequently under thc inflexible and inexorable rigours of the 
law. If our governmcnt respects all political opinions, it cannot tolerate 
the criminals who vio]ate thc first of the liberties it is callcd on to guarantee, 
namely, that of person and property." 
To the politieal prefeets he gave analogous instructions, especially recom- 
mending them fo show themselves severe towards the theft and pillage 
whieh had diseredited Mexieo in the eyes of the whole worht. Then, with 
tiret inagination which he could neither toaster nor regulate, he embraeed, 
in his reeommendations, all the subjeets whieh presented thenselw,s to 
his mind: the eare of the roads, the publie health, the developnent of publie 
instruction and of agriculture, the breeding of aninals, the improvement 
of the race of horses, the investigations respeeting eoal, mercury, and copper 
mines, the state {»f abandoned traets of country, ete. To stimulate the pre- 
fects' zetl, ,'ml in the hope of obtaining better information, he borrowed fron 
Charlem:tgne the institution of missidominici, and ereated inspeetors, eharged 
to see ev{,rything, hear everything, and report fo the emperor what they 
had see and heard. He forgot only one thing in assigming their duties to 
these preh, e,s, md that ws the keeping of the civil registers. He left this 
in tle ha,{ls of the clergy, only imposing on them the obligation to transmit 
a eopy evory noth to the civil administration. 
He copleted these m«,asures of government by the ereation of a eouncil 
of state, to which ho assignent as duties the lrafting of laws and regulations 
and the mlministrative judgment of disputed claires, and all questions 
eoncerning the responsibility of the great funetionaries whieh should be sub- 
mit ted fo if by the emperor. 
The eomposition of this eouneil bore the mark of Maximilian's inelinations ; 
that is to say, the eouneillors were taken as nueh from the elerieals as 
from the liberals. Above all itbore the nark of the tendeneies of those im- 
mediately about the empe.ror, in that nearly ail these eouneillors were hostile 
to France. These selections were so mueh the less justified in that, if Maxi- 
milian's government had the time to legislate and create a eouneil of state, 
it was preeisely to the arms of France that they owed it. Every fresh day 
of suecess ought to have reminded them of it. 
The Freneh vietories, whilst they witnessed to the bravery of the Freneh 
army and the services if was rendering to the empire, showed only too plainly 
how little the eountry was really paeified, and what need ttere still was for 
out military eo-operation. When, therefore, in the last two mon ths of this year 
of 1864, the marshal, in obedienee to the desire so often expressed by Napo- 
leon III, sent, baek to France the troops that had first arrived in Mexieo 
with General Lorence, the battery of the garde imperiale, the 2nd zouaves, 
the 99th regimcnt of thc line, and the 1st battalion of foot chasseurs, the 
Mexican govcrnment felt nothing but regret at the measure. The arrival of 
the Belgian legion did not seem enough to make up for this withdrawal. 
The empress Charlotte echoed this impression in a letter addressed to 
Europe- "We must bave troops" the Austrians and Belgians are very well 
in times of calm, but let the tcmpest come and there is nothing but red panta- 
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loons. If I may be allowed to say ail I think, I believe that it will be very 
difficult for us to get through the first vital crisis if the country is hot 
better occupied than at present. The troops are all very scattered, and if 
seems fo me that instead of recalling any they ought to have been încreased. 
I greatly fear lest the marshal may repent not having written what we asked 
him in the month of October; he feared the discontent in France, and has, 
I think, exchanged a slight unpleasantness for a greater one." 
This lctter reflects the impression that many had at the rime--and that 
many have stîll--that Marshal Bazaine was absolute master, fo do as he 
would, and to him was attributed the initiative in all the acts of his adminis- 
tration. This error is explained by the ignorance, which has existed till 
thîs day, of the secret correspondence that Napoleon III and Marshal Randon 
never ceascd to carry on wîth him. îapoleon III had indeed declared 
in one of his letters that he gave him carte blanche; but it is none the 
less certain that in every circumstance the marshal obeyed orders from 
Paris, and, as regards the special case with which we are dealing, hem is an 
extract from a letter of Marshal Randon (October 31st) which abundantly 
pr.oves that, if he sent back troops, it was because he could not do othcr- 
wlse: "I thank you for the assurance you give me that the home-coming 
of the troops you have designated for return fo France will surfer no delay, 
for, if it had been othcrwise, the question of the war budget would have been 
compromised, ad it would have becn diflîcult to make it understood why, 
after thc repcated successes which out troops obtain at ail points, and 
in view of the arrival of these nine thousand Belgians and Germans, 
the convention agreed upon with Maximilian should bc dclayed in îts 
execution." 
The marshal had, besicles, an excellent motive for diminishing the French 
army of occupation; the Belgians and Austrians who came to Mexico were 
not so much to be despised as the emprcss Charlotte appearcd to think, and 
they showcd in several encounters that they wcre "very well" at other 
rimes than "rimes of calm."i 
The American Civil War ended in the spring of 1865, and a strong popular 
fecling was at once manifested in favour of asserting the Monroe Doctrine 
against Maxinfilian's govemment. In the summer therc were threatening 
movements of United States troops towards the Rio Grande; early in 
1866 Napoleon III announced to thc French chambers his intention of with- 
drawing his forces ; in response to a note of Seward, the United Statcs secretary 
of state, of February 12th, 1866, he was induced to promise their return 
by three instalments at spccific dates (November, 1866; March and Novem- 
ber, 1867). Maximilian now tumed for support to the Mexican clericals; 
meditatcd abdication, but was dissuaded by his wife Charlotte (" the better 
" sh ..... 
man of the two, a e had once estngly sad), who went to ntercede for 
with the emperor of the French. Fl'nding him obdurate, she went on to 
appeal to the pope; on her way, at Bozen, she went mad (end of September, 
1866). 
Maximilian had meanwhilc drawn nearer fo the clçricals and further from 
the French, and, to rotect French interests, Napoleon III had decided 
to send out General wastelnau fo supersede Bazaine, arrange for the with- 
drawal of thc French forces in one body, and restore the republic under Ortega, 
who had quarrelled with Juarez, and was, therefore, of ail republicans 
least unacceptable to the clericals. But fearing the prospect, they induced 
Maximilian, who had retired to Orizaba for his health, to remain. Father 
Fischer, a German-American by extraction, was specially influential here, 
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A conïerence of eighteen representative Mexîcans was summoned, and refused 
his offer o retire, by ten votes to eight. He yie]ded on condition that a 
congress of ail parties shou]d be summoned to decide the fate of the empire. 
Hereupon he returned to the capital; the Juarist domi_ion exnded rapidly; 
the French troops ]eft (in one body) on Febmary 5th, 1867, ignoring and 
ignored by the imperial government, and short]y after Maximilian took com- 
mand of the army aL Queretaro. Here, with Miramon, he was besieged by 
the Juarists under Escobedo, and the garrison, whcn about to make a last 
attempt to break out and seek refuge in thc fastnesses of the Sierra Gorda, 
was betrayed by Colonel Lopez to the besiegers (May 15th, 1867). Maxi- 
milian, with the Mexican generals Miramon and Mejia, was tried (fairly 
enough) by court-martial, and, refusing (or neglecting) to avail himself 
of various opportunities of escape, was convicted on charges which may 
be summarised as rebellîon, murder, and brigandage, on June 14th, and 
executed with Miramon and Mejia on ,lune 19th, 1867.h 

BANCROFT 1 ON THE EMPIRE OF MAXIMILIAN 

The empire was undoubtedly a huge mistake. It can hardly be termed 
illegal, for all international law is based upon the right of might. The assembly 
which issued the plan and nomination may be challenged, but the country 
cannot repudiate thc immense vote which lent confirmation, whatever the 
insincerity and reservation underlying that vote. The plea of compul- 
sion affected only a part. If was but natural to suppose that a nation 
so long torn by revolutions and attendant maladministration would hail 
a stable government; and Napolcon and Maxîmilian hugged, the belief only 
too eagerly, the latter influenced not a little by the gtter of an imperial 
crown. Unfortunately, their views were framed by European standards, 
and by thc expressions of a comparatively small party in Mexico. The rest 
of the people they failed to understand or to fully consider. There was 
little to fear from thc passive Indian, but everything from the middle race, 
the mestizos, that mixture of activity and indolence, of brightness and 
dreamincss, insincerity and selfishness, in whose ever-growing strength rests 
the future of the country. Although recldess and improvident by nature, 
the mestizo had tired for a while of war, and yiclded with the substantial 
classes to the effort for a peaceful mie. But soon his jealousy was roused 
by the growth of foreign influence and the preference accordcd to assuming 
officials from beyond the ocean. The gleam of foreign bayonets supp.orting 
the throne now flashed wi(ler, and his restive independence of spirt took 
alarm, fostered by conservative discontent. The very strength of the invader 
became a source of weakness. 
The liberal policy of Maximilian was based on apparently good grounds, 
seeking as it did to conciliate factions which formed the worst foc to unity 
and progress, and making an effort to reach the people itself. If in a sense 
he turned traitor to the principles of the party to whom he stood bound, and 
consequently lost a certain support, he did so in search of advancement 
and in the hope of greater gains. He meant wêll. Noble ideas ever filled 
hîs mind with grand and humanitarîan schemes, but he lacked strength and 
energy to carry them out. He might have done well in a settled country like 
Lombardy, where he gained so much approval, but Mexico needed a 
creative reformer, and this he was not.i 

[ Taken with permission from the edition of 1882, eopyrighted by H. H. Bancroft.] 
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JUAREZ PRE8IDENT 
Meanwhile Porfirio Diaz had captured Puebl (April 2nd) and besieged 
Mexieo City, which fell June 21st. The republican govemment behaved 
with comparative leniency, though Juarez nd Diz were to some extent 
forced on by their followers, who reiected a general amnesty. The last nti- 
Juarist stronghold submited on July 20th, 1867. A good deal of discontent 
was caused among the republican rank and file, partly by the reduction of the 
rmy, and partly by a. proposal to llow priests to vote, whiih came to noth- 
ing, nd in the result Juarez's eleetion in October to the presidency was op- 
posed by Diaz, or mther Diaz's friends, but without success. But so soon as 
Juarez was elected, insurrections broke out in various states, and brigandage 
prevailed throughout the following year. There were unsuecessful insurrections 
also in 1869 (clericl) nd 1870 (republic8n), but an amnesty, passed October 
13th 1870, helped to restore pe,ce; trouble again arose, however, at the 
1871'eleetion, at which the candidtes were Juarez, Lerdo de Tejala, 
Diaz. Juarez's continued re-election wts regarded as unconstitutional, 
:ml, no party obtaining , clear majority, the matter was throwt into congre.s, 
which elected him. Diaz's supporters refusel to recognise him, and  revolu- 
tion broke out whieh went on spordically till Juarez's detth on July 18th, 
1872. Lerdo de Tejtd:, ,s president of the supretle court, succeeded him, 
nd mnestied the rebels, but ruade no further eoneessios.h 
.lu,rez with hi death bequeathed to his country the boon of peace. 
Opponents in arms laid them clown an| plced themselves under the 
eonstitutionl flag. He had ever an mff«lterîng faith it his mission. Old 
tr,ditions he ignored; petty wrngles and tenporising policiis he tlespised. 
Heeding on]y the dictates of duty, he opposed an iron will to tte torrent, 
of personal ambitions and prty strife, to the wicked envoy of a triumph,nt 
re,ction s well as of a foreign invasion. He s,ved the constitution of 1857 
by taking into his hands the reins of govemment t the time that the :lIied 
clergy nd army were endevouring to destroy it. Without him the liberl 
party would have round itself without a leater, or even  euse to fight for. 
What would h:ve been the fate of the republic, we might ask, if .lu,rez, the 
chier magistrate, without soldiers or resources, had falter¢,d? Who would 
h,ve taken up the struggle had he abandoned it ? Indeed, in vain m:y we 
serch history for a more wonderful example of hunmn gretness and success-- 
, poor ignorant Indian boy, emerging from the wild mountains of O=jtc to 
link his naine to some of the most mdîcM reforms the American continent 
e ver witn essed.J 
In the next year, however, laws were passed repeting in  stronger form 
the attacks of 1857 on the supremacy of the church, and prohibiting the 
monastic orders or monatic lire. The first day of 1873 was marked by the 
opening of the Ver Cruz and Mexico railway. For the next two yers there 
were only local disturbances, chiefly in Yuctan, and an Indian rising in 
Miehoacn. Protestant missions established themselves (with some opposition) 
in the country, and diplomatic relations were renewed with France and Spain 
(1874). But towards the dose of Lerdo de Tejda's terre as president he 
ws suspected of aiming at a dictatorship, and Diaz made prepamtions for a 
rising, then retiring to Brownsville. At the beginningof 1875 the revolution 
broke out in Oajaca, with the Plan of Tuxtepec, which was adopted by Diaz 
and proclaimed as the Plan of Palo Alto (Mrch 22nd) Diaz's attempt 
o raise the north, however, failed, and, rying to reach Tera Cruz by sea, 
ho wa recognised on the steamer, recaptured while attempting  four-mlle 
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swim ashore, concealed by the purser for some days, generally inside one of 
the saloon sofas, and helped to get ashore in disguise at Vera Cruz. Lerdo 
was declared rc-elected, but was ovcrthrown and forced into exile (January, 
1877),and Diaz, who had assumed the provisional presidency, was declared 
constitutional prcsident on May 2nd, 1877. A law forbidding the re-election 
of a president till four years had elapsed fron his retirement from office, the 
outcome of the republican opposition to Juarez and Lerdo, was passed in the 
autumn of that year (but so modified as to enable Diaz to bc re-clectcd 
indefinitely in 1887 and 1892). 
Diaz's first presidency (1877-1880) was marked by some unsuccessful 
attempts at revolution, notably by Escobe(to from Texas; by the resumption 
of diplonmtic relations with Spain, Gcrmany, Italy, and some South American 
states (1877), and France (1880); by somc frontier (liIticulties with the United 
States, whose soldiery had occasionally followed brigands into Mexican terri- 
tory, and with Guatemala, which revived a claire, dropped since 1858, to a 
I)ortion of the stat, c of Ciiapas; and by considerable internal progress, aided 
by a too libcral policy of subsidics t,o railways. Thc boundary questions were 
scttled un(ler l'r(,sil'nt Gonzales (lS;0-1884) ; relations witl Great Britain 
wcre rcncwed in 1883. The clai11s of thc railwys, however, neccssitatcd re- 
trenc]mcnt on ofti(;ial slarics, and the 1)r(;si(h'nt's plan for conversion of the 
(l(,bt rouscd unexpcctcd opposition 
was attuck(,(t with grcat force and (,loquencc by the youngest mcmber of 
tlm bous(,, Scfior Miton" Sefior Guillcrmo Prieto, a note(| poct an(t cx-minîster, 
a(tded tlc wcight of his uthority fo the attack; the studcnts demonstrated 
against tire bill in thc strcets; and fimlly it was rcj«,ct»(|, on the ground that 
thc ex1)cnscs of conversion wcre too heavy and thc burdcn o Mcxico too 
grcat. Ai thc en(l of 1884 Porfirio Diaz was again elccted presi(lent, and was 
continually re-clccted, thc constitution bcing twice modificd exprcssly to 
allow him to continue in office (1887, 1892). 
The history of Mcxico from 1884 to 1902 is almost void of political strife. 
Presidcnt Diaz's policy was fo kce t) down disord(,r with a strong hand; to 
enforcc th(' law; to f()ster railway dcvelopmcnt and economic progress; to 
dcvclop native manufactures by protective tariffs ; to introduce new industries, 
e.g., thc production of silk and wine, of coca and quinine ; to promote forestry ; 
to iprove clemcntary and highcr education--for all which purposcs the 
Ministerio del Fomento is  potcnt engine; to encourage, colonisation, an(l, 
ai)ove all, to place the national crc(tit on a sound basis. The first step in 
this proccss was a scttlcment of the British debt by direct arrangement with 
the bondholdcrs, who werc in(tuced to cxchange their outstanding bonds 
(at a (tiscomt of about 85 per cent.) for 6 per cent. bonds secured on one-fifth 
of the import and export duties and the'product of certain direct taxes (1887- 
1888). In 1890 thc Spanish bondholders' claires were sutisfactorily arrangc(l 
also. In 1891 the tariff was rnade more protectionist. In 1893 thc de- 
preciation of silver, Mexlco ,_ currency and principal article of export, nccessi- 
tated stringent rctrenchment in the diplomatie service and reduction of official 
salaries; but thc budget balanced for the first time during many years, the 
f]oting dcbt was convcrted, and a loan raised for the completion of the Tehuan- 
tepec railway. After 1896 there were substantial annua] surpluses, which were 
spent in reducinç taxation and in the extinction of dcbt. In 1895 the 6 
per cent. externm debt was converted into a 5 per cent. debt, the bonds of 
which wëre in 1902 at a premium ; in 1896 the alcablas or interstate customs 
and municipal octrois were abolished, and replaced in part by direct taxation 
and increase(! stamp dutics. 
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The institution by Diaz of the guardias rurales, a mounted gendarmerie 
composed of the class who in former days drifted into revolution and brigand- 
age, was a potent means of maintaining order, and the extensîon of ra." ways 
and telegraphs enabled the govemment to cope at once with any disturbance. 
The old-iocal revolutions practically disappeared. In 1886-1887 there were 
some disturbances in Coahuila, New Leon, Sinaloa, and Tamaulipas; sub- 
sequently hardly anything was heard of such disorders, except on the Texan 
frontier, where, in 1890, Francisco Ruiz Sandoval and, in 1891, Catarino Garza 
ruade incursions into Mexico with some support from Mexican ranch-owners 
in Tcxas and speculators who expected mining concessions in the event 
of a revolution. But the raiders, though they secm to have had some 
sympathisers in the Mexîcan army, wcrc few, and in fact little more than 
brigands. Occasionally the church gave trouble--the prcsence of foreign 
riests was complained of; attempts to evade the law prohibiting conventual 
fe were detected and foiled (1891, 1894); and there were Indian risings, 
repressed sometimes with great severity, among the Maquis of Yucatan and 
the Yaquis of Sonora. Now and thon the old passions break out ; in September, 
1897, an absur(| attempt to assassinate President Diaz was ma(le by a country- 
man named Arroyo, who was secured, and early ncxt morning lynched in the 
central police office, partly by members of thc force, ten of whom, however, 
were sentenced to death for thc crime. Discontent with Diaz's rule was 
confined to a small minority.  
In foreign affairs the rule of Diaz was unevcntful. Thcrc bave been 
transient disputes with the United States (1886, 1888). In 1888-1890 and 
1894-1895 a boundry dispute with Guatemala became rious, and Mexican 
wood-cutters were driven out of the disputed territory bctween the rivers 
Xicoz and Usumacinto by Guatemalan officials, on the ground that, an arbi- 
tration in progress being suspende(l, the territory was still Guatemalan. But 
Guatemala gve way at the threat of war (January, 1895). In thc difiïcu]ty 
betwecn England and the United States over the Venezuclan boundary 
!Dccember, 1895) Mcxico expresse(t strong adherence to the Monroe Doctrine 
m the abstract, and suggested that îts maintenance should hot be lcft wholly 
to the United States, but should be undertaken by all Amcrican powers. 
In b.rief, under Presi(tent Diaz's rule, the history of Mexico is mainly 
economlc, in the six financial ycars 1893-1894 to 1899-1900 inclusive, the 
yield of the import (tuties increased by upwards of 80 per cent. ; the revenue 
from stamps (an excellent index of the volume of business) over 60 per cent., 
though the duties werc reduced ; the postal revenue from ]895-1896 to 1899- 
1900 rose 60 per cent. ; thc telegraph revenue over 75 per cent. The great 
drainage tunnel which is to take the waters of the valley of Mexico, hitherto 
most inadequately drained, out to thc Pacifie was completed in 1902; the 
Tehuantepec Pailway, likely to provc a formidable rival to any interoceanic 
.canal, approached completion. Great improvements bave also been ruade 
n the harbours at Tampico and Vera Cruz. In 1891 elementary education 
was reorganised, and ruade compulsory, secular, and gratuitous. Great atten- 
tion bas been paid fo higher education, and--at least in the hospitals--to 
modem sanitation and hygiene.h 

Don Augustin Iturbide, grandson of the empemr, godson and (perhaps) at one rime he 
destined heir o ax'imilia, was turned ouli of the army and impris0ned in 1890 for abusing 
President Diaz. 



CHAI'TER VII 

CENTRAL AMERICA 

TI t.erm Central America is usully applie(l to th. regiol former]y known 
as Oh| Gutemala. In a geographical sense, however, it may b(, applied still 
more extensive]y, including the provinces of Guatcmala, Yucatan, and tbe 
Balize. 
Guatcmala, is m extensive rcgion, stretching between the Pcitic Ocean 
n(t Cribbcan Se,, from the southcrn boundary of Mexico, to the ithmus of 
Darien. In its climatc, soil, productions, n(t gcographical lectures, it much 
resembles thc Wcst Indies, except tht the An(tes ren(ter it one of the most 
mountinous of America countries. Thc western short is sub.iect to the 
most violent earthquakcs; the interior is but little known. Politically it 
is divide(t into the sttcs of Gutemal, Slvador, Hondums, Nictragua, and' 
Cost.a Rien. b 

DISCOVERY OF NICARAGUA 

The discovery of Nicaragua follows closely upon thc death of Yasco Nmïez 
Blboa, und was intimately connecM(t with that lamentable proeeeding. 
Andres Nifio, a bold pilot who was well acquaintcd with the coast of Daricn, 
and had been employed there, proceeded fo the court of Spain. He proposcd 
an expedition to the Spicc Islnds, which met with royal approval an(! with 
that of the bîshop of Burgos. Af thê hed of the expedition was placed Gil 
Gonzalez Davila, thc contador of Hispaniola, formerly ttached to the house- 
hold of the bishop of Burgos. These explorers were fo makc use of the ships 
which had becn constructed with incredible toil by Vaco N ufiez; nd they 
relied upon the fricndship of Lope de Sosa, who was to go out at the same 
time as governor of Darien, and to take a resiztzncia of Pedrarias de Avila. 
Meanwhile, as might have been expected, Pedrarias had ruade use of these 
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vessels for his own purposes, and had sent the licentiate Espinosa on a voyage 
of discovery in the sea of the South, who had proceeded as far as Cape Blanco, 
which is situated in what îs now the republic of Costa Rica. 
Lope de Sosa arrived at Darien, but died almost immediately after his 
arrival- indeed, before he landed, accomplishing less even than Ponce de 
Leon afterward did when he went to New Spain to take a residencia of Cortes. 
Gil Gonzalez, therefore, round himself with an enemy instead of a friend in 
the governor of Darien. He and Andres Nifio, howevcr, persevered in their 
enterprise, and in January, 1522, set sail from the gulf of San Miguel. Their 
notions of gcography must have been somewhat limited and incorrect if they 
were still bent on discovering the Spice Islands, for they pursucd their way 
to thc northwest instead of the southwest. The result, however, was, that 
they discovered the whole coast of Nicaragua as far as thc bay of Fonscca, 
which Gil Gonzalez must have named after his patron, the bishop of Burgos. 
They did not content themsclves with merely discovering the toast, but made 
considerable excursions into the interior. There Gil Gonzales found a great 
cacique callcd Nicaragua, whose pueblo was situated thrce leagues from the 
scashore, close to the lake which now bears his name. 
The cacique was a man of much intelligence. He put to the strangers 
many questions of childish simplicity, but yet with chi]«lish daringncss of 
thought, tic inquired if they had heard of any grcat dcluge, and asked 
whether thcrc wouhl bc another. He wished to know whcn the sun and thc 
moon wouhl lose their brightness and forsakc their appointcd courses. He 
lesired to bc informed as to thc causes of darkness and of cold, and was 
i,clincd to blamc the nature of things bccause it was hot always bright and 
warnl. 
Ho further wished to know what became of the souls of men who lived so 
short a rime in the body, and yct were immortal. Desccnding from thcse 
grcat questions to discuss the information which the Spaniards brought him 
about their affairs, ho inquired whether the pope was subject to dcath, and 
whether the cacique of Castile, of whom thcy spoke so much, was mortal. 
Ho concluled by asking the pertinent question why it wa tha. so few men, 
as they werc, sought so much gold. Gil Gonzales and his compassions were 
astonishcd to hear a semi-naked "barbarian" interrogatc them in this ftshion 
an! ncvcr, it was sail, had an Indian been founl who talked in this way with 
thc Spaniards. It will be needless to recount in detail the rcst of Gil Gonzalez's 
discovcries. Suffice it to say that they were suflïcient to entitle him fairly 
to thc claim of being the discovcrcr of Nicaragua. 

ORIGIN OF THE NICARAGUh.NS 

The Nicaraguans, it appears, werc of Mexican origin. They had been 
driven southward by a grcat drought; and if so, they had certaînly fled to a 
country pre-eminently abounding in the elemcnt they then needed. But 
this tradition is not the only ground for ascribing to them, or at least to one 
tribe among them, an affinity with the Mexicans. The language and the 
mode of writing were in this case similar; and, though the religions of the two 
nations were not wholly alike, there was sufficient similarity to render far 
from improbable, if not to ,stablish, the notion of a conmon origin. 
The Nicaraguans were in that state of civilisation which gives great promise 
of the gradual formation of an important empire. The edifices were hot so 
grand as those of the Mexicans, but therc was no want of skill in thcir build- 
ings or of polity in their laws. Still, they were in that state of comparatively 
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low intelligence when men snd women think they csn improve the work of 
God, their own countenances, by piercing and otherwise maltreating their 
noses, lips, and ears. 
Gil Gonzalez rcturned to Panama on the 25th of June, 1523, with a large 
qu,'mtity of gol(t, and with the conviction that he had msde a great discovery. 
He had also baptîscd no less than thirty thousand of the nstives. Wtmt 
knowledge, howcver, of Christianity he had left anong thcm may be imagined 
from the stmngc kind of soldierly theology which most of these captains 
(lisplycd when they took upon them to commence the conversion of the 
atives. He proceedcd, hot without molesttion from Pc(lrsrias, to His- 
pmiol, whence, after communicating with the cmperor, an(l begging for the 
govcrnment of thc lanls he had discovered, he returne(| to Hondura.. 
Thc objcet of Gil Gonzlcz in going to Honduras was to fin(! a way to 
Nicamgu. which he might takc without any hin(lcrance from Pe(lraria. at 
Panama. With the vcsscls ho ha(1 brought from Hispaniola, Gil GonzMcz 
en(teavourc(1 to makc the Puerto Caballos, which rcceive(! its naine from an 
«wcidcnt that tmpt»ene(l t o him on this occmion. A storm came on when he 
w.s near th«tt port i ho ws obliged to throw overboard sonm of his horses; 
a(l w«s driven baek to the Golfo Dulcc, whcrc he lndcd, and founded the 
town of Sn Gil de Bucn Vista. 

SPANIARDS IN NICARAGUA 
Thc possession of NicEmm proved a mattcr of much lispute; Pc¢lrarim 
sent Itermndez le Corlova fo occul,y the country ant he sueeeelel in lriving 
out Gozalez, but was aecttse<l of attempting to form an inlepenlent gowrn- 
lnent an{l was eom't-martialel and killed by Pedrarias. The governor of 
Hon¢luras :dso lail clahn to the province and finally Spain interfere<l and 
apl>Oilted l''draris in<lepen<lent governor of Niearagua, whieh position he 
held fr{m 1527 mttil his «tclh in 1536.« 
The foregoing narralive suffmiently deseribes tte tire confusion which 
t>revailel in N iearagua amongthe Spanish authorities  a confusion that 
was sure to have its eounterpart in burtfings, massacres, and tortures among 
the <.onquerel pe<>ple. They paid the penalty for ewry error eomfitted 
at the court of Stain, for every movement pmnpted by avarice, envy, or 
<liscord, whioh took place among the Spanish Cal»tains, eaeh of whom had 
some show of authority from hea<lquarters, ant whose nmrehings, eounter- 
marehings, anal battles were marked upon the broa(t nmp of that fertile 
provite<,, mappily well suited for the movements of the eavalry, in huge 
streaks of blood and levastation. 
It was in vain that the unhappy In<lians of Nicaragua eoulte, t their 
idols, and prayed for a response to thc question how they werc to get riel of 
these strangcm. The deerning oracles replie(1 that if they were to heap 
the sea upon thcse Spaniards thcy would ccrtainly (lrown; but thcn, to o 
that, it would be neccssary for thc Nicaraguans to drown thenuelvcs; where- 
upon they did not question thcir oracles any furthcr h thLs mattcr. 

DICOVERY OF GUATEMALA 

In the decade of years that followed after the conquest of Mexico, the spot 
where some of the most important conqucsts were completed and the greatest 
expeditions prepared, where the strangest experiments wcre made for the 
conversion of the natives, where the discovery took place of th most remark- 
. W.  VOL. :X:KIIL T 
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able monuments of American civilisation, and the theatre whcrein was acted 
.hat series of events which led to the greatest changes in Spanish legislation 
for the Indies, was the province of Guatemala. The wars in this province, 
though very considerable, were not of the first magnitude or interest; and as, 
in the early periods of historical writing, wars are the main staple of history, 
the other evcnts in this part of the world, not being illustrated by great wars, 
have escaped due not]ce. Hence the majority even of studious men are 
probably not aware of the important circumstances in the history of America 
with which this narrow strip of territory, called Guatemala, is co,nected. 
Cortes was a man of insatiable activity. It might have been thought that, 
aftcr the conquest of Mexico, the rebuilding and repeopling of thc city would 
have sufficiently exhausted the energies even of that active man. But it 
was hot so. He is chiefly known to the worll by that conqucst of Mcxico 
which, for its audacity, stands unrivaled in the annals of mankind" but he 
was subsequently employed in further conquests, which cost him f:r more 
labour and suffcring, but bave hardly added at all to his renown. 
In his third letter to the empcror, aftcr that in which tre describcs he 
sicgc anal capture of Mexico, Cortcs begins to inform his m,iesty wht 
ho has taken for the discovcry of that which he calls "the othcr sea of 
South." A[ter the la.t discharge of thc cannon of Cortes had 
upon the hclpless but unyielding crowd of Mexico, thc news of thc city's f:ll 
was hot slow in reaching the adiacent territories. 
And how did the listcners receivc the astonishing news? With ]»y, regret, 
an| apprehension: ioy, that a ruthlcss enemy, to whosc ïell gods thcir young 
nwn anal their mai(lens had been sacrificcd, was now no mor; regret,, t,tat they 
the injure(l, bac1 had no p,'rt in thc misfortunes of the detesWd city; 
apprehcnsion, lest a worsc thing should come upon the,n than even thc power 
of the hateful Aztecs. 
The India kings who were opposed fo the Mexican dynasty, 
than thosc who were allicd to it, shuddered at the success of thcse awful 
invadcrs from another sphare. The first potentatc who sent amb:ssadors 
to Co,'tes was the king of Michoacan, a province about seventy longues to 
the southwest of Mexico. From these ambassadors, Cortes, who had alrcady 
heard something about this "sca of the South," marie furthcr in(tuirics. 
found that it was to be reached through Michoacan; and, accordingly, after 
causi,g his cavalry to manuvre before these Michoacan ambassadors, so 
as to impress them with a fittîng sense of his powers, and aftcr making them 
some presênts, ho. sent two Spaniards back with them on a journey of dis- 
covcry. Hearing still more about this sea from other quarters, he sent in 
different dir;ctions two other parties of Spaniards to explore thc way to thc 
sea, and to t,'ke "possession" of it. He seems to have been fully awarc of 
the importance of this di.,covery, for he says, "I was very proud, for it appcarcd 
to me that, in discovcring it, his majesty would receive a gret and signal 
service; since," he adds, "it was the decided opinion of all men who had any 
knowlcdge or experience in the navigation of thc Indies that when this sea 
ws discovered many islands would be found in it abounding in gold, pearls, 
precious stones, and spices." Cortes thought, moreover, that many "secrets 
and wonderful thin,s" were yet to be discovered there. From this fai th in 
what was marvelous, the first explorers and conquerors derived an ardour 
in pursuit, and an untiring love of novelty, which reminds one of the same 
qualities as they exist in the untravelled souls of little children. 
As the sea was at no great distance, it was soon discovered by one or 
other of the parties sent out to explore, and formal possession was taken of 
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if in the naine of the emperor some time in the year 1522, nine years after 
the discovcry of the same sea by Vasco Nufiez, about a thousand toiles |ower 
Following the ambassage from Michoacan, there arrived ai the camp of 
Cortes another set of envoys, fron a people about a hundred leagues farther 
south than Michoacan, inhabiting a maritime country called Tehuantepec, 
which if appears was the territory where one of these parties of discovering 
paniards had corne upon the sea of the South. These Indians, as was usual]y 
the case, were ai war with their next neighbours, the inha.bitants of a country 
alled Tututepec. ]mmediately south of Tehuantepec lies the rovince of 
,goconuseo, and south of that is Guatemala. Following the usuarule, these 
t.wo last-name] province were also at feud with one another. The great 
politica] doctrine of the balance of power was but beginning to be understood 
in Europe in those days, ttnl was tot:tlly t»eyond the eompass of Indian states- 
mashit». A«eordigly, a similar series of events fo those which had enabled 
Cortes to r¢aeh and lo «onquer Mexie¢» was now to eonduet his lieutenants 
it,{ the southern trovie{,s of C,mral Ameri«.a. Thé,se two provinces of 
Tututepee and Tehuant¢'p«,e, whieh, fron the sinilarily off their na,lnes, we 
may fairly conjeetur, to t:rve been inhat»itel by trit»es ot' the saine race, were 
the first to give oceasi«»n to tl{ sl rug{,r l o «,nh,r armed int,} their terri te»ries: 
for C rtes. ,t he request of t.lm envoys from Tehuantepe«,, «lispatclml Pedro 
le Alvarado wil,h « b«»ty of troops to eonquer the unfriendly province of 
Tutut,l»,e. 
At't¢'r a few skirnishes, Pedro de Alvarado nade his way into the town of 
Tututepe« wh,r, h« was well reeeiw, d, al was furnish{l wit.h provisions 
and pr¢,sente{l with gold. The hostile, Indians, however, of tle next province, 
Tehuant¢'pe«, suggested that all this frienlly (lemonstration was »ut feigned, 
and that an offer whi«h the cacique had :¢te to the Spaniarts, to lodge th,m 
in his own lmla«e, was tut a seheme t» «t¢stroy then by setting their çarters 
on tire. P¢,lr de Alvarad{» believed this aeeusati«m, or affeeted te» befieve it, 
and seized ul»on the I»erson of the cacique, who, after giving mueh money to 
his eaptor, did in prison. Ttmt this seizure of the eaeilue was th«»ught 
unjust even by the Spaniarls of that rime is proved by the testimony of 
BernM Diaz. There is no novelty in this proee{ding of Alvarado. Indeed, the 
dealings of the Spaniards wîth the Indians s{,em, at this period of the eon- 
quest, to be arranged aeeording to a certain routine, in whieh the capture 
of the principal chier is seldom omitted; ami it is worth while to notice the 
imprisonment of the cacique of Tututepee tnerely be«,ause it is the first of a 
series of sueh proceedings on the part of Alvarado, who wq ttm principal 
eonqueror of Central Ameriea. His qualifieations for eommand, as far s 
they appear in the page of history, were not of the highest ordr. He was 
brave, daring, restless, erafty, devout, but without any true poliey. He was 
a gretrt talker, but still a man of eonsiderable force, if not skill, in action, 
as he was largely trusted by Cortes. He was nearly the saine age as Cortes, 
for lernal Diaz says he was about thirty-four years old when he eame to New 
Spain. Inhis daring qualities he may be eomparel to Murat. 
Alvarado founded a to in Tututepee whieh he ealled Segura, but, on 
aeeount of the heat of the elimate and the swams of inseets, it was soon 
deserted. This expedition of Alvarado's took place in the year 122. From 
the seat of his new eonquest Pedro de Alvarado despatehed two messengers 
to Guatemala (ealled by the Indians Quauhtemallan, the plaee of wood, or 
of deeayed wood), who were to offer on the part of Cortes "his friendship and 
hN religion" to the chier of that province. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF GUATEMALA 
The origin of the kingdom of Guatemala is very obscure. It was gov- 
erned by a dominant race called the Tultecas. These Tultecas had come from 
Mexico. Their abode in that country had been Tula, twelve leagucs from the 
city of Mexico. Thc derivation of their name is said to be from "Tulteca," 
the art of stone-work. The account of their migration from Tula to Guatemala 
is hot unlike that of the exodus of the Israelite from among the Egyptians. 
Having been oppressed by certain kings for rive hundred years, they held a 
eat festival, in which thcy were warned by the devil (any supernatural 
ing in Indian story is said to be the devil by Spanish aarrators) to quit 
the country of Mexico. In other words, thc Aztecs, or some other conquering 
race, were too strong for the Tultecas. The story of the apparition of this 
demon is highly picturesque, and somewhat awful. I t is said that, while 
thc nation were celebrating certain religious rites, there appeared a great 
giant among them, who began to mingle in their sacred dances, and that his 
enbr,ce in the dance was death. 
The flight to othcr countries was resolved upon. The king who led the 
Tultecas forth was Nimaquiché. He was accompanicd by three brothers, 
and these four men becan' the hcads of four ruling familles in four independent 
provinces: one brothcr of thc province of the Quelcncs and Chapanccos; 
another of Tuzulutl»n; a third of the Mare Indiâns and the Pocomanes; 
and Nimaquich5 himself, in the person of his son, of the Quichés, Cakchiguels, 
and Zutugils. In the course of their pilgrimagc southward, the Tultecas 
suffcred great hardships and passed nany years. The king Nimaquiché died 
in this journey- another resemblance to the Mosaic story- and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Acxopil, who was thc prince that finally conducted that 
branch of the Tultecâs called QuichSs into the neighbourhood of Lake Atitlan. 
Their grcât town, founded ncar this lake, was called U tatlan, and was situated 
where the prescnt village of Santa Cruz de Quich5 stands. A further division 
of the Tultccan states took place in the old age of Nimaquiché's son, Acxopil. 
The old king retained the kingdom of Quiché for himself; to his eldest, Jiute- 
mal, he gave that of Kachiquel; and the third kingdom of Zutugil he gave 
to his second son Axciquat. On the day of this division three suns were said 
to have been visible in the heavens. 
It must not bc supposed that the narrative of the Tultecan migration from 
Mexico and their occupation of Guatemala is wholly fabulous, and that there 
is no historie truth to be ruade out of it. It will account for a circumstance 
which otherwise would be vêry strange -- namely, that though there were as 
many as twenty-four or twenty-six languages in Central America, yet through- 
out a considerable part of it communication was evidently possible by means 
of one language. Thcn, again, the mode of settling the succession to the 
sovereignties coincides with the Tultecan story. One principle in this suc- 
cession uniformly prcvailed" it was that a man of experience, and hot a youth, 
should ascend thc throne. 
From sources that we can rely upon, we learn what were the manners, 
laws, customs, and resources of what was called the kingdom of Guatemala. 
The resources were abundant: it was a land with a fine climate and a most 
fertile soil, bearing maize, cotton, and very fine balsam, with irrigated plains, 
which were wont to give a return of three hundred measures for one measure 
of seed. It was fomd, too, that it would bear wheat and all the fruits of 
Spain. It also produced cocoa, which was used then, and for some time con- 
tinued to be used, as money. 
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From the possession of money we may at once conclude that these people 
were to a certain extent civilised, though this did not prevent them from 
adoring idols and occasionally eating human fiesh. They had fairs which 
were ;enerally held in close proximity to the temples and over which a judge 
presi«ed, regulating the prices. Among their artisans were goldsmiths, 
painters, and workêrs in feathers. Thc plumage of birds formed one of the 
principal materials for ornament uscd by the most skilful nations in the 
Indies. 
The laws of Guatemala appear to have bcen framcd with considerable 
care. In some things they wêre vcry reasonable, in others not so. It appears 
that, though thc governmcnt of the, Guatemalans was a nmnarchy, thcy had 
a recognized power if thc king bchavcd very tyrannically, of calling together 
the principal mên and the judgcs of the kingdom, and deposing him. Their 
laws with regard to thcft wcre curious, and in s()mc rcspects c()mnwndable. 
They ruade much distinction bctw(;en small nd grcat thefts; and they 
graduatcd thcir punishments with tare, bcginling fro t pc('uniary fine, 
and continuing, if ttm cult)rit show((t himself t() be a r(,solt(, ()fronder, up 
to execution by hanging. Beforc, however, taking th(, iind sW]), they l)ro- 
ceeded to the thief's relations, and ask(.d them whethcr they w()uld pay all 
the penalties for him, v¢hich, no doul)t, in tlis latter st,W, wcr( very con- 
siderable. If they would hot do so; if -- acc«)rding to thcir expr,ssive l)hnse 
 they had had nough of (;arrying their rel,'tiv(; u])()n their shou]ders, and 
would make no nore stisfaction for him, the man was hanged. 
In war, the mttin body of thcir ('aptivcs, th(, c()nm()n pcol)l(,, werc made 
slaves, but the prin('ipa.l «hiefs wer(, killed an(| catch, with ,' view of inspiring 
t(,rror in thc cncmy. Tlfis prttctic(, though horrible cnogh, i vcry differ«nt 
from a system of human sacrifices like th:t in force tmong t,h(, Mcxicans. In 
matters of e«lucation, the Guatcnal:tlS show(,(l thents(,lv(,s a «ivilk(,,l l»eople; 
and, n»l. being affli«ted l>y much livcrsit, y of opinion ut>«n snmll mEttcrs con- 
nccte(i with religio( questions, thoy h! schools in :dl l,h¢,ir chi(,f towns both 
for boys anti girls. 
The Gu,lemalans, if subject at all to t,he M('xicl,S, ha(! only recently 
become so that, is, within thc last twenty ycars ()f tl,c Mexican Enpire. 
Thcir country, far (liffer(,lt fr()m whtt it is now, was exccc(tingly popumus. 
The languages spoken were very numcr()us---no h;ss than twenty-six are 
namcd  whieh shows how much thc p(;oplc of that (listrict wcre broken 
into mere tribcs, a division ten(ling greatly to fa(;ilitatc the conquests of the 
Spaniards, but to cmbarrass them in sll their dcalings with thc country when 
conquered. 

CONQUEST OF GUATEMAIA 

Returning now to thc camp of Cortes, at Mcxico, we find him informing 
the empcror, in the ycar 1524, that from Utatlan and Guatcma,la an ambassage 
of a hundrcd pcrsons ha(| corne, offcring themsêlves as v,sds to the Spanîsh 
monarchy, whom he had received and dismisscd witt every mrk of friend- 
ship. Meanwhile, however, this indefatigablê conmmndêr hd nmde fricnds 
with thc Soconuscans, and hd evcn begun ship-building on that part of thc 
coast. The Guatemalans, when their ambassagc rcturned home, bcing assured 
of the friendship of Cortes, were only the more inclined on that ccount to 
carry war into the territories of their enemies th¢ Soconuscns, and thus 
they did not fail to corne into collision with the settlers sent out by Cortes. 
]For this offence thc Guatcmalns apologiscd, but thcir excuses were not 
lreceived. 
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An old chronicler has compared the advnce of Alvamdo to the drting 
of a flash of lightning. The first place the lightning fell upon was Soconusco, 
the territory in behalf of which the expedition had been sent out. A great 
battle, accompaie(t by much slaughter and great destruction (the ¢races 
of which were visible nearly  hundred years afterward), took place on the 
frontier of that province, in which battlc the king of Zacapa was killed. Of the 
furtber a(lvnce of the army we possess an account written by the conqueror 
himsclf, who statcs tht he pushcd on from Soconusco to Zacapa, from thence 
to Quezaltenango, from thence to Utatlan, fighting, negotiating, and terrify- 
ing the In(|ians into submission. 
From Utatlan he marche(| in two days to Gutemala, where he was very 
well reccive(| -- according to his own account, as if he had becn in his fathcr's 
housc. But hot resting there, he procee(|ed, as he says, to conqucr  people 
who (lwelt upon L:tkê Atitan (probably Amatitlan), and who ha(i ma(te them- 
selves so strong in those waters that they were able to harass all their neigh- 
bours without being liable o be ttt(;ked in their turn. Alvara(lo routê(t 
this peoplc, but most of them wêrê able o escape by swimming. From 
thence ho again procce(le(1, co(tuerbg the In(tian tribes he met with, or bring- 
ing them into sul)jêetion by me:ms of nmssengers, who, s<)metincs by thre:ts, 
somtimes by pr<)mis<,s of favour, contrive(t fo securc the allegiance of the 
naliv(s. Oc(.asiomdly Alvara<lo was (lef('«'tte(1 in his encounters with the 
]milans, in consequence of the roughness of thc groun(1, or thc density of the 
woo<ls where they took shelter. Fin(ling wintcr approach, he reture(l to 
his frien(tly Guatemalans, in whose country ho foun(te(t the city of Santiago 
ot' Guatemala (July, 1524).c 
Alvarado now turne(l his attenlion to the various tribes who wcre hot 
yet conqucred, but whose subnfission was essential to the security of SI)aisl 
authority. By the end of Decetber, the cmpaign ha<l terminate(t. Aiv:ra(lo 
returne(t fo the capit:fi of thc Cakchiquels laden with wealth an(1 glory. Tle 
rrpi(lity of his movements had been no less surprising than the case with 
wlfi('h he tm! conquere(l the In(lian armies. The gre:ter t>art of the Pacifie 
shore acknowle(tge(l the mthority (>f Spain. At the s:tmc tinîe, Alçarado's 
l)rother, Gonzal<>, tm(t (l(,feate(l the M..mls in several baltles. 
The fortress <)f Mixco, which was always consi(tere(t impregnable by the 
]ndians, was situated on a high perpendicular rock, the only cccss to which 
w.'s so narrow as .o permit |)ut one man to i)ass af t rime. A small force 
<'oul(t (tefen<| it against an entire army, by merely throwing (lown rocks upon 
the assailants. The first (tetachment sent against this t)lace was so (lisheartened 
by its strength and thc apparent impossibility of making any impression upon 
the works, that they (letermined to abandon it. But thc arrivd of Pedro 
Alvarado in camp change't the appearance of affairs. That intrepid general 
immediatcly coElled a council of war, over which he presided in person, and 
which dctcrmine(t on a vigorous prosecution of the siege. The Spaniards 
now resorted to stratagem, but in this they were foilcd with considerable 
l<xss. Thcir cause now appcared hopêlcss, and it is more than probable that 
they would finally bave been compellcd to rclinquish the undertaking, ha(l 
not the caciques of Chignanta appcared in camp, demanded a peace, and 
informed the Spanish general of a subterrancan passage leâding from the 
citadel to the bank of a neighbouring river, by which thê garrison could escape 
should the fortress be captured. This infused new lift into the besiegers. 
A general âttack was ma(te on the heights by the army, marching in single 
file, while a detachment posted itself at the mouth of the subterranean passage 
to intcrcept stragglers. The fortress was finally carried by storm, and the 
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Indians, with their wives and little ones, either killed or cptured. The 
works were then entirely destroyed. 
The submission of the country being now complete, Alvarado determined 
on returning to Spain and announcing his conquests to Charles V. But, 
when on thc eve of departing, he received notice that Cortes had arrived in 
thc province of Hondura.s; and deeming it hîs duty to visit his superior, he 
set out (February, 1526) for that purpose. On reaching Cholutcca, ho met 
a dctchment of Spanish troops commg from I-Ionduras, m(| was informed 
tlmt Cortes hd returned to Mexico. Not being able to follow him so far, 
Alvra(to seen to have abandoned, for a while, the idea of visiting Europe, 
and returncd to Gutemala. 
Ho round thc country, which ha(1 bcen lcft so peaceful, in a state of the 
most violent cxcitement. His brother, Gonzalo, who had rulet in his absence, 
hal, by his cruelty and tyranny, especially toward the In(tians, alienat,(t ail 
parties from him. The king of Quiché, Scquechul, with Kig Sinacum, wcre 
gaihcring the different native tribes for a dcspcrate effort to shake off the 
yokc of bondagc. 

SPANISH DOMINION IN (,'ENTR& AMERICA 

Alvara(lo immediately adopte(t the most energetic mcasures to suppress 
so formi(|,ble : rebellion. Confident of the support of all Spaniards, he 
marelle(| guinst thc Indians, and in a great battle (Novembcr 22n(1, 1526) 
lw complcWly routed them, taking the two kings prîsoners. Th( , unfortunate 
princ(,s, by fiftce years of hard captivity, (,xpiated thc unpar({onable crime 
of h:ving wishc(1 to rccovcr indcpcndcnce for thcmsclves and their oppressed 
peol)l(. 
Ttis victory broke the spirits of the ]ndians inhabiting the conquere(t 
provi('(,s, an(l from this timc they seemc(1 willing to acknowle(|gc the authority 
of SI)ai. In proportion, howevcr, as this danger (tecreas((I, a far nore 
f()rmi(la.1)lc ('vil t)cgan to disllay itsclf. This w,s (lissensi()n anmng the 
('«)(luerors--l,he :dmost inseprable sequel to Spafish con(tucsts. The 
lifti('ulty ()f (lefining boundary lines between (lifferent provine(s w:s one 
fruitful sour«(' of these (tisturbances. Either |)y accident or (tesign, petty 
rflers en('x()a('hed on the tcrritory of others; an(| scvenl rich provinces were 
claire(,(| simultancously by numerous competitors. These claim. kept the 
whole country in « staW of civil war, until Deccmbcr, 1527, when Alv,'tra(|o 
receivcd from the cmpcror the office of captain-general of Guatemala, an 
appobtm(,nt whi('h rendcred him in(lependent of Cortes. Thc cnergêtic, 
and often «pt)ressive rule of this ofticer restorc(| in a grcat mcaure the general 
tmnquillity. The influences of religion were ttdded to his own efforts. In 
1537, the execution of a most extensive plan for the conversion of the In(lians 
was commenced by a number of missionaries, at the head of whom was the 
cclcbratcd Las Ca,sas. They visited nations hitherto uneonquerable, an(| 
by indu(;ing them to accept Christianity, opened an casy way to a cordi,l 
rccognition of Spanish authority. These labours wcrc continucd through 
great difliculties, by themselves and successom,, for upwards of a century: 
and to them, as much s to the mail-clad warrmrs, was owing the Spanish 
ascendency in Central America. 
The year 1541 was signalised by the death of Pedro Alvarado. After 
this event, the emperor established an audience (November 20th, 1542), or 
supreme tribunal, of which Alonzo de Maldonado was named president. The 
scat of this court was fixed at Valladolid de Comayagua, but subsequently 
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transferred fo Gracias  Dios. In 1555, it was again removed to Guatemala, 
then to Panama, and finally to the capital. The tranquillity which the genius 
of Alvarado had secured to the province was buried with him. Faction, 
exasperated by the temporary obstruction, broke out fiercer than ever. 
Public morals were deprcciated to the very lowest scale. Justice was but a 
name m crimes of the deepest and darkest dye were committed with impunity, 
and the criminals bought off from retribution by trifling sums. The Indians 
were treated as brutes- in short, all government was at an end D anarchy, 
crime, and reckless audacity rioted over the ruins of the Indian civilisation. 
Such wm the condition of âffaîrs for a grcat portion of the long period of the 
Spanish dominion in Guatemala, till ai last thc country was ripe for revolu- 
tion. 
The first symptoms of d[satisfaction e.xhibited by the Indians and others, 
was dt, er the invasion of Spain by t rance, in 1808. The deepest anxiety 
was manifested throughout the whole of the Peninsular War, and the subse- 
quent continental strugglcs. But after the fall of Npoleon, hardly had 
Spain adopted « constitution when Guatemala, anxious to extirpate the 
rcmnant of absolut.e tyrmny, appropriated the same one to herself without 
any altcra ion. But thc formttion of a junta in the following year, with abso- 
lute power to settlc "indispcsablc" mcasurcs, gave rise to two parties, one 
in fvour of cntirc emm«pation from t»oth Spain and Mexico; the other 
advocating the install«tion of the Bourbon family on the throne of Central 
Amcric. The olt Spanksh party, supportel by Leon, the capital of Nicamgua 
and Com.yagua, ctpital of Hondurts, were in favour of the latter course; 
but the greater prt of the cities and provinces adhered to thc act of inde- 
pendence proclaimed by the junta. 

REVOLIçTION IN CENTRAL AMER]CA 

Such was the siluation of affairs when, on the 19th of Oetober, 1821, 
Iturbi<le, emperor of Mexico, a(|dresse<l to the inhabitants of Gmtemala a 
manifesto, in which, after having complimented them on thcir independence, 
he announced that, to consolidate their growing liberties, he wouhl direct a 
numerots body of troops to theîr frontîers. This strange proclama,tion was 
hot rec«,ivet by th(. imtependcnts as favourably as the emperor had wished; 
but the influcntial members of the Spanish party solicitcd his protection, 
changing thc aI»pcllation of his troops from that of "servants" to "imperial- 
ists." This faction chose as their chief, Filisola, president of the junta; and 
by him the proclamation of ]turbide was distributed throughout the different 
provinces. Not satisfied with this, hc joined with it an invitation to the 
people to merge th'ir natinality into that of Mexico; and ho even took upon 
himsclf thc responsibility, as president of the unta, to dcclare the union 
effected (January l lth, 1822). 
The indignation of the pcople at this arbitrary stretch of power rose to the 
utmost pîtch. The junta was dissolved. The president marched with some 
troops against Sân Salwdor, but was completely beaten (July 3rd). Defcated 
a second time by the people of the same province (February 23rd, 1823), 
he recommenced his march to Guatcmala, where he receîved news of the 
revolution which had precipitated Iturbide from the imperial throne. The 
blow was astounding  his last hope was gone; he immediately gave up all 
resistance and consented to the act of independence. A national convention, 
having immediately assembled, ordered the Mexican troops to leave thc 
country. Filisola led them out in person, taking possession, during his 
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march, of the province of Chiapas, which he claimed for Mexico. This act 
was afterwards made good by Mexico, and Chiapa has ever since remained a 
fru]tful source of dissension between the two countries. 

FORMATION OF A REPUBLIC 

This obstacle bcing removed, the national assembly met again on the 24th 
of ,lune, 1823. Complete independence was declared on thc 21st of July, 
and on the ]Tth of December, the basis of a new constitution, modelled after 
that of the United States, ws proclaimed to the nation. The republic was 
styled the "United Provinces of Central Ameri«a." On the 6th of September, 
1824, congres complcted the basis of the confederation at Costa Rica; nine 
(lays after (15th) the federal congress was installed; and on the 22nd of 
Novcmber, the constitution was solemnly signed by the deputies. 
Thus (uatemalt had proclaimel ber freedon and established a republican 
constitution', but very soon she wa to learn b.y bîtter experience. : . . that some-.  
thing more thaa thcsc is necessary to sccure the tranqufil,ty and happmess 
of the peopl(,. I]:r(tly had th' instrument of independence bec si;ned 
when tierce I»arty spirît again sowcd seeds of discord among the poputace. 
The citizens wer(, lividet into aristocrats, or centralists, and fcderalists. Thc 
forrncr wishel to consolilate and centralise thc powers of thc general govern- 
ment. They wcre composcd principally of influential familles, who, pampcred 
during the (t(minai, iol of thc Spaniards with privilegcs and exorbitant 
monopolies, ltt(l gra(tually iml»ibel the state and feelings of the European 
nobility. The h,deralists, on the contrary, were. le(t by men, young and 
energetic, nmny of whom werc ctuated by an ardent love of country, a desire 
fo st hcr free, and a lisgust at the former civil oppression. They adwcated 
the supremaey of the sttttcs, ,nn(l frcedom of conscience in rcligiot ntters. 
At the third session of congrcss, thc two parties ctune to an open rupture. 
Soon after, thc vicc-t)rcsi(lent, Flores, visite(! thc city of Quezaltenngo, 
wlmre he had ren(tcred himsclf o(tious by his republican principles, and by 
levying , contribution on its convent. Seeing him in their city, thc rcligious 
orters now cxcitc(1 thc common people ttginst hin, and soon ,'m i,furiate(! 
mob was before his bouse excliming, "l)cth to the heretic!" Flores tan 
to the church; but, when entcring, he was scized by somc womcn, his face 
and hetd scvercly betten, and his lire pla(.e(1 in the most imminent (langer. 
By (tesperatc exertions, he cscaped into thc church; but evcn herc he ws 
hot scoute. The b.ll rang, crowds collccted from all quartcrs, a, nd, although 
ot)posed by ¢hc sohliery, forccd their way into the (:hurch. earful of the 
result, the pricst cttme forward with a crucifix, and implored the people to 
st),re the office, r, pronfising to send him immediately from thc city. Thc 
tmhapl)y m:m confirmed thcsc words on his knces. But all wus of no avail. 
The populace rushed upon him, (traggcd him into thc convcnt, and (h]iverc(l 
him into the htm(ls of its women. He soon expired undcr thêir dreadful treat- 
ment, an(1 the body was submitt(l to the insults of the mob. Crowds then 
rushed through the streets, exclaiming, "Viva la rel.ion!--death to the 
heretics of congress." Encouraged by this success, the ccntralksts of the 
province of Guatemala rose in open rebellion, and extirpated the republicans. 
These outrages rouse(l the indignation of the inhabitants of San Salvador, 
who resolved to venge thc patriots of Guatemala. Accordingly, on the 6th 
of March, 1827 their army appeared before the gates of the capital, and 
threatened if w'ith complete destruction. But religiot fanaticism was too 
powerful to be easily intimidatcd. The priests ran, exhorting the people to 
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take arl; the nuns and othcr women assembled with knives in their hands, 
swearing that every enemy of their religion should perish by their hands. The 
army of San Salvador was in the issue entirely defeated. 

REPUBLICANS AND CENTRALISTfi 
The other provinces of Guatemala wcre, in a like condition. In Nicaragua, 
thc streets werc barrica(|ed, thc chicf ccntralist anl his soldiers mmsaered, 
part of the city burned to the ground, and thc two paroles so exasperated 
against each other that, for three nonths, even an ambassador could not be 
sent from one to thc othcr. The war continued with but little intermission 
for two ycars, at which timc (1829) the troops of San Salvator, under Gencral 
Morazan, again marchcd against Guatemala. Aftcr threc days' continual 
batth,, the city was taken. A scene of sWrn retribution followed. The leadem 
of the cmtralists were eile(t, the eonvents openel ant sackel, monastie orlers 
atolishcd, the nuns sent from thc country, and the archbishop drivcn into 
exile. 
In 1831, Momzan was elected president of the republic; and for eight 
ycars manged the public affairs with a degree of quiei, long unknown to the 
country But at th expiration of his second terre, signs of fction began to 
reappear. Many of the banishet eclltralists htt mailtainet a correspondcnce 
with those at home, sonne eve vmturig to return. Thesc attentively 
watched an opportunity to recover thcir lost ascendcncy. They found a 
](,«dcr in tlc not orious Carrera, a nulatto who from an obscure station had 
raise(1 himself to the comman(t of nunwrous parties wh« infested thc highroads. 
This individual kept the country in a slate of «()liual fernmnl» m(t, th(ugh 
often (tcfeated, ho, still mamg(,(l to rally roun(t tlin tlw pricsts, Indians, al¢l 
most of the centralists. The capital and othcr ciies wer«, several rimes taken, 
and shoeking excesses conmitte(I o the opposite fa, ction. Morazan was 
finally driven into exile, an(l witl hint fell thc republican party.b 

REPUBL[C 1)IVIDED INTO CONSTITUENT STATES 

Fron that i, inm on thc "republic of Central Ameriea" was only a geo- 
graphieal conception. Every one of the rive states ha(t its own in(tepen(tent 
government and all attempts to restore the union faile(l on ac('ount of inner 
(liseord, or were defeated by force of arlns. Thc (lefeat of the allies by Carrera 
at Arada (February 2nd, 1851) was a severe blow to the fe(leralists. All that 
eould be attained after that were treaties bêtween the single states for the 
preservtion of peaee and for the promotion of coInmeree. A politieal union 
with a joint eongress in the style of the N orth Ameriean Union appeared to 
be an impossibility. There were a.s many separate governments and presi- 
(lents as there were states. Internal quarrels an(l party disputes, a supreme 
magistracy without authority and mutual rivalries weakened politieal power. 
Thus it came about that William Walker, a North Ameriean adventurer of 
courage and enterprise, was tble to nake himself commander-in-chier in 
Niearagua and tnaintaiue(t a dietatorial power for some years, until finally 
in an attack upon Honduras he was seized by the Englkh and delivered up 
to the magistrates who ha(t him shot in Truxillo. A politieal exeeution took 
place shortly afterwards in Costa Riea also, and the former president, Rafael 
Mora, who had attempted fo regain his earlier position by force of arnx, was 
captured and shot in San José. The war in Mexieo had an influence upon 
Central America, where aristocratie, democratic, and clerieal elements were 
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continually warring against one another. Here Mso liberals and coeatives 
were ranged agMnst each other anl fought for thc suprecy. Under theoe 
circumstnces the blc General Crrcra of Guatemal attined to dictatoriM 
uthority. Unlikc the Mcxican General Juares he lcaned for suppo, on the 
clerical and conscrvativc party, so that ho wm accused of consring with 
Empcror Maximflian nd of seekig after monarchicl power. ut before 
the snguinary tmgedy of Queretaro wm ended Carrera died suddenly. A 
few months latcr Barrios of San Salvtor, who for yeam had been his opponent 
aml rivM, upon his attempt to reg:in the prcsidency wm shot in h former 
capital }y the commamt «f hk victorius successor Duefias. After tht the 
rive states of Central Americ contînued in the old way without central 
authority and without influence on thc political conditions of thc two hcmk- 
I)heres. d 
In 1884 and 1885 another attempt was m(te under he influcnce of Presi- 
(ledit Barrios of (luatemala o unite the Central American states in federation, 
l)ut ttis al tei)t failed like uhe otlmrs before it. ]n 1895 Homlur, Salvador 
:m(l Nicaragua unite<l i the Gr<,ater Republic of Central America but before 
ttw ew system hal gon<, int operation, a revolution in Salvador (1898) pre- 
vcnt«,l the executio of the plan although a diet hal been convened and 
a¢lministral, ive <tScials appointent. The Greater Republic w dsolved 
inl < its separ:l e st:ttes. 
Thc itivilual hislories of the Central American states deal nainly with 
interna] listurbaces or <tmrrels witl one another and have litt]e interest 
for the test of the wor]t or influence o its history. Nicaragua ruade treaties 
with Spain (1850), Ielgium (1858), Fra«e (1859), and the United States 
(1867) cocerning the neutrality <>f a Nicaraguan Canal; and in 1884 the 
Uitel States negotiat, et the Fre]inghuy«,n-Zarala Treaty ith Ni«aragua 
a««ording o which lhe [bitel States was to build the canal, but the treaty 
was hot ratifie<l. Th<' Nicaragua Canal Association and its efforts were 
entioe<l in conneclio with the Panama CanM. The Nicaragua route 
appears now to be dcfinitely abandoned.« 



CHAPTER VIII 

BRAZIL 

THE first person who discovered the coast of Brazil was Vicente Yafiez 
Pinzon, who had sailed with Co]umbus on hîs first voyage as commander and 
master of the N iza. Seven years afterwards he and his nephew Arias 
obtained a commission to go in search of new countries and trade in any 
which Columbus had not previously appropriated. The Pinzons set 
sali from Palos in December, 1499, made the Cape Verds, then steered to 
the southwest, and were the first Spaniards who crossed the line and lost 
sight of the north star. They saw land on January 26th, 1500, to which 
Vicente gave the name of Cape Consolation, but which is now called Cape 
St. Augustine. From hence they costed along towrd the north. Vicente 
continued his course till he came to the Orinoco, then made for the islands, 
and sailed homeward, losing two of his three ships by the way. The coast 
which Pinzon had discovered lay within the Portuguese limits of demarc- 
tion, and before he reached Europe it had been taken possession of by the 
nation to whom it was allotted.b 
The Portuguese king Emmanuel determined to send a fleet to establish 
friendship and a treaty of commerce with the king of Clcutta. For the 
command of this fleet, which consisted of ten caravels, and three larger res- 
sels, a hidalgo was chosen. It was determined tht the fleet should sail on 
the 9th of March, 1500. On the 14th of March the fleet passed the Canaries 
and to profit by the prevailing northeast trade wind they stood so much to 
the westward that, on the 21st of April they met with signals of lnd, and 
late the fol]owing day they saw a large round mountain with small hills which 
were the highest portions of the Sierra, now called Ainorés. Cabral gave the 
mountain the naine of Mount Pascal [because it was Easter time], and the 
land he called Vera Cruz. Emmanuel was so delighted with the discovery 
of Vera Cruz that he resolved to send out another squadron to explore min- 
utely its extent; and it appears that three caravels were ordered to sail uton 
this project from the Tagus on the 1st of May, 1501, but there is a conskler- 
able doubt who was the commander of them; some say if was Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, others that it was Gonalo Collho.c 
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NATIVES OF BRAZIL 

At the time when the'Portuguese invaded Brazil more than a hundred 
peoples of different religions, customs, and institutions occupied and dis- 
puted with one another the space comprised between the two great rivers 
--the La Plata and the Amazon. The most ancient of these tribes, that of 
the Tapuyas, had dominated all the coast between the mouths of the two 
rivers. Shortly before the arrival of the Europeans this tribe had been vio- 
lently dispossessed and driven out by the Tupis, who were the absolute 
masters of these shores at the time when Alvares Cabral planted the Portu- 
guese flag on ttie soil of astonished Brazil. The naine Tupis would be enough 
to reveal the power and the pride of those who bore it for its etymo]ogical 
signification is thn.t of thunder a«d divinity; their god was cllêd Tupan. 
The great family of Tupîs was divided into sixteen tribes, forming as many 
separate and distinct republics which a common danger could reunite into 
a powerful confederation. 
The Tupis wore absolutely no clothing; they dyed their bodies red, all 
except the face. The men wore a ring in the lower lip, and the women had 
long earrings reaehing to their shoulders Their life, which approached nature 
very closely, frced tlem from the most "of the diseases causedby civilisation. 
They had, moreover, round a way of getting along without physicians. When 
they thought their relatives and frien(|s had suffered too long they admin- 
istered to them a well-aimcd blow of a hammer on the head, in guise of a 
remedy, telling thcm it was better to die quickly than to surfer first only fo 
die afterwards. Human flesh they considered a great delicacy, and they are 
not only their enemies, but also their sick relatives, and even their sick 
children. Of the little ones, the father and mother ruade only a mouthful, 
but if they were adults they proiited by the occasion to give a little famil 
feast. The Tui)is recognised neither kings nor princes. The only supremacy 
they admitted was that of their old men who met in counsel to decide on 
the affairs of the tribe. 
Anothcr people not less remarkable than the Tupis were the Tapudias, 
who after having owned a part of Brazil were now re]egated to its extreme 
northern part. They were a warlike and vagabond tribe, leading a nomadic 
lire in free space. The Tapudias were tall, and very strong, with long black 
hair and brown skin. This people was divided into about twenty-four tribes 
of different names who spread over the banks of the Sahara, of the Rio 
Grande, and of the northern Parahyba. Other faces of less importance 
covered the immense stretch of land newly conquered by the Portuguese, 
some of them docile and ready to submit to the yoke of the conqueror; others 
impatient of foreign domination and disposed to resist fo the uttermost. 

METHOI) OF COLONISATION 

John III, the son and successor of Enmanuel, adopted for Bmzil the sys- 
rem of colonisation which had first been thought of for the Azores and for 
Madeira. He divided the country into hereditary captaincies, and granted 
them to the Portuguese nobles whom he found disposed to risk the adventure 
and to found settlements which might have to be defended by force. In 
reality these concessions were nothing else than the right of conquest which 
the sovereign granted to his vassals. With the exception of inflicting capital 
punishment and of coining money, the authority of those obtaining the con- 
cessions was almost as unlîmited as it was uncontrolled. It was only neces- 
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sary to subdue or dispossess the old proprietors. That was not always an 
easy task. 
The first holder of a Portuguese captaincy was Martim Affonso de Sousa, 
who explored the coast in the vicinity of the Rio Janeiro or River of Janu- 
ary, so called because he reached it the first day of that month. Martim 
Affonso, who discovered the island of the Magi, the isl,nd of San Sebastian, 
and Cpe Saint Vincent, understood how to win the friendship of the natives 
of the country, and established himself among them without striking a blow. 
Pedro de Goes, to whom the king gave a concession of thirty leagues of 
toast between Saint Vincent and Espiritu Santo, was obliged to leave the land 
after rive years of disastrous struggles with the savoEges. The beautiful bay, 
known by the naine of bay of San Salvador, was conceded to Francisco 
Pereira Coutinho on the one condition that he should found there a city 
and permanent settlements, either by subduing the natives or by civilising 
them. 
The individual concessions made by the court of Lisbon with suct exten- 
sive powers might at a desired moment excite the spirit of cnterprise and thus 
facilitate Portuguese emigratio to Brazi]; but it would ot lmve been good 
policy to let things go on for long in that way. The ties between the colony 
and the mother country were becoming looser every tay" the captains-gener,l 
abused their authority: the property, the honour, and tle lives of the colonists 
were in their hands; complaink, alternately energetic and pathetic, mounted 
even to the throne. Joâ,o :III understo()d the necessity of re-est,blishing the 
supreme authority over ail these petty tyr,imies. Ttle powers of the conces- 
sioners were taken away, and a governor-general was clothed with the pleni- 
tude of civil and military authority over all Portuguese Brazil. 
The first representative of the royal authority was Thom(  de Sols. The 
governor-general left in April, 1549, and after two months of sailitg arrived 
in the bay of San Salvador. ThomS, without w,sting any time, laid t]le 
foundations of a city which he named S,n Salvador. Aftcr four ye«rs of 
labour and success, when he had subdued and pacified the coast ,'tnd started 
the colony on a road of prosperity where it seenêd it had nothing to do but 
go forward, Thome de Sousa, thinking he had done enough both for the g()od 
of others and for his own glory, aked for his rec:dl. Ite was succeeded by 
Edward da Costa, under whose government the Jesuits distinguished them- 
selves by a redoubling of apostolic zeal, which did more th,n arms for the 
definitive triumph of the Portuguese. In the midst of inevitablê struggles, 
which broke out more often perhaps than was at tirst thought probable, 
Portugal ended by establishing its authority over the inmese colony. 
The death of JoSo III placed on the throne his grandson I)om Sebastian, 
who at that time was only three years old and was the grandson, on his moth- 
er's side, of the emperor Charles V. The regency followed in regard to Brazil 
the policy which had been adopted in the preceding reign. The governor- 
general Mem de Sa, who succeeded Dom Edward, was ,ppointed for an indef- 
inite period and was, more than his predecessors, subject to the influence of 
the Jesuits. The administration of Louis de Brito, who succeeded Mem de 
Sa, saw the division of Brazil into two independent and separate provinces. 
Bahia was the residence of one of the governors; the other established him- 
self at San Sebastian, on the gulf of Rio Janeiro. But the court of Lisbon 
soon gave up the idea of dividing Bmzil in to two provinces, and the gov- 
ernment of San Sebastian was ag,in united to that of Bahia under the direc- 
tion of Brito. He was succeeded by Lorenzo de Veiga in the fatal yeur in 
which Dom Sebastian and the flower of the Portuguese nobility perished on 
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the battlefields of Morocco (1578). The consequenees are well known of 
this death of the king of Portugal, who left no children, and whose kingdom 
fell into the greedy and anbitious hands of Philip lI. 

BRAZIL BECOMES SPANISH 

All the Portuguese colonies passed to the power of the Spaniards and 
Brazil shared the common lot. The change of mother-country was disas- 
trous for the colony. The hatred which Philip I1 and Queen Elizabeth had 
for each other brought their two countries into a war whose counteraction 
was felt even on the shores of the New World. Robert Witherington, Thomas 
Cavendish, and James Lancaster came in turn to devastate these coasts and 
brought thither destruction by tire and sword. Philip I1 died without having 
donc Brazil anything but harm. Phîlip III, his successor, sent Dom Pedro 
Bottelho as a goveror to the colony, and he developed a certain zeal in the 
exploration of the interior of thc country. The Jesuits seconded his efforts 
and extended their influence to the most remote parts of the vast colony. 
1)iego de Menezes, who succeeded Bottelho, conceived the project of conquer- 
ing nd colonising the mouth oi' thc Amazon River. It wa. time to think 
of it. This part of the cotst was already very much frequentcd by the rned 
vessels of France and of Holland. The French had already established thcm- 
selves on the large and beautifu] island of Maranhîo, a hundred leagues soutt- 
etst of the mouth of the Amzon. It was at this monent that a Portuguese 
expedition destbmd to conluer the north of Brazil was placed under the 
orders of Jerome de Albuquerquc, who attacked the French in their new 
lossessions, (|efeating them and forcing then to evacuate tle island. Almost 
at the saine time Castillo Branco drovc out thc Dutch who were traffickin 
on the northern bank; but he irritated profoundly the natives of the country 
by Iris cruelty, and obliged the central government to depose him. What he 
h,.d attempted was soon acconplished by Macicl and Vasconcellos. 
Howcver, the Portuguese were soon fo find themselves in the presence of 
new enemies corne from Europe. On March 7th, 1624, a Dutch fleet appered 
at the bar of San Salvador. The defenders of tle city, seized by an inex- 
plicable panic, abandoned it, and the I)utch were soon masters of San Salva- 
dor. The Portuguese, however, were hot slow in avenging the shame of this 
defeat, and the capital of Brazil soon fell into the hands of its former masters. 

TRANSFER OF PORTUGUESE EMPIRE TO BRAZIL 

Dom Pedro, the husband and uncle of the queen of Portugal, had had 
the title of king without the authorit$. At his death, in 1786, his wife 
Maria, the first of that name, continued to govern. She soon witnessed the 
death of her eldest son, the heir presumptive, a young prince who carried to 
the tomb the love and the hope of Portugal. His brother Dom Joâo de 
Braganza becameprince of Brazil and at the same rime crown prince. Dom 
JoSo was animated with loyal intentions. He was of a religious spirit, a man 
of amiable and gentle manners; but the revolutionary convulsions which 
were overturning Europe demanded other qualities of princes iealous of 
maintaining their power. Portugal would have liked to remam neutral 
during the great struggle which was dividing France and England. Old 
treaties and intimate relations ruade it incline towards the cabinet of St. 
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James. In 1806 an Eng|sh fleet appeared in the waters of the Tagus. 
Portugal receved in its ports vessels ofthe enemies of France from Europe 
and Amerca; the neutrality was openly vîo]ated in a thousand cases. Na- 
poleon threatened. Promises were ruade fo him and were not kept. Soon 
a French army of învasion appeared on the frontiers of Portugal at the saine 
thne that Commodore Sidney Smith blocked the mouth of the royal river. 
The Eng|ish ambassador gave the regent the alternative o[ sendng the fleet 
back to Eng|and or of using ît to transport the fami|y of Braganza to its Bra- 
zilian possessions, în order to protect ît from the influence and perhaps from 
the arms of France. Portuga|was invaded; Brazil was intact. The choice 
of Dom Joào could hot long be doubtfu|. He decided in favour of a bril|iant 
exile, and on November 29th, in the morning, the Portuguese fleet left thê 
shores of the home land carrying towards the New Wor|d the hope and the 
fortunês of the monarchy. 
On the 19th of the fo]|owing January ît reached Bahi, where the roya| 
family was received with enthusiastc demonstrations of devotion. How- 
ever, Bahia was only a stage in the flight of thê princes; it was Rio Janeiro 
which they had chosen for the provsonal capita| of their government. Their 
rêsolution was dêtermined by the admirable situation of the bay, pêrhaps 
the most magnificent in the wor|d, and by the faci|ity of its re|ations with 
Europe, Amerca, Afrca, Inda, and the islands of the southern sea. It was 
in a sense the centre of the commercia| world. Dom J oo was received there 
în the saine way as at Bahia. One of the first cares of the regent was to open 
the ports of Brazi| to the commerce of countries at peace wth Portuga 
that is, England and the allies of Engand. 
On Aprl 1st, 108, thê prince-regênt abolished by anothêr decree all the 
|imitations whch had bêên put on Brazlîan industry. Everyone was free 
fo estab|ish factories and manufactures; in a word, nstead o[ tryîng as 
formerly to make Brazi| subservent to the mother country, êvery effort was 
ruade to free it and to make if independent of the rest of the wor]d. Almost 
at the saine tme the regent estab|îshed a prîntng press at Ro Janero. That 
was a definite triumph over the o|d spirit which had till then animated the 
masters of Braz|. They had seen a danger in the diffusion of lght which t 
was now desired to spread abroad. It was time; the country was plungêd 
in an îgnorance of whîch nothîng can gîve a just idea. But, if there was 
much to do, t must ai ]east be admtted that much was done. The first 
press served to prnt a gazette. Brazi| thus possessed the most powerfu 
nstrument of modern civilisatîon. 

REACTION 

The Brazilians emerged promptly from the sort of moral lethargy in 
which they had been kept intentionally. It was the commencenent of a 
new era. But the influence of the court of Lisbon was not as great perhaps 
as had at first been thought. There was an undercurrent of opposition to 
it, and disagreements arose between the colonists and the guests who had just 
arrived from the mother-country. However, a decree of December 15th, 
1815, raising Brazil from its secondary position of a province and colony to 
the dignity of a kingdom, reanimated the benevolent dispositions of the 
nationalists. They warmly applauded this move of a wise policy which 
united under a common appellation the united states of Portugal, of the 
Algarves, and of Brazil. Almost at the saine time Queen Maria died; her 
intelligence had already been dead for a long rime. The prince-regent took 
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the title of king under the name of Joîo VI. I-Iowever, the causes of fric- 
tion which existed between the Brazilians and the Portuguese hd increased 
rther thon dininished. Eventsin Europe recalled the king to Lisbon (1821), 
and from tht time a revolution ws certain. Brazil, understanding the 
necessity of a political change, decided to forn  representative chmber. 
The prepamtory sembly of electors was dispersed by force, and there were 
scenes of deplorable violence. 
Soon J ogo VI more or less voluntarily renounced his rights over Brazil, 
and his son Dom Pedro wa solemnly proclimed constitutional emperor. 
The constitution, being once promised, had to be given to Brazil. Deputies 
from the provinces assenbled at Rio Janeiro. The emperor thought he could 
discover repub]ican tendencies mong them and dissolved the chamber. 
Dom Pedro himself then offered a plan of  constitution to which the authori- 
ties swore allegince on March 25th, 1824. 
As a result of this constitution, which contained wise and liberal prin- 
ciples enough, Brazil enjoyed  few mon ths of tranquillity and the govern- 
ment appered to gain power. Unfortunte wars with the governments of 
Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, internal diflïculties, which insted of dimin- 
ishing went on increasing, soon moved thc emperor to decide to give up the 
crown to his son and to leave the country. This great event took place on 
April ?th, 1831. The next day a provisional council of regency was formed 
ad the day after tht the imperial prince wm borne in triumph into the 
cthedral and proclaimed emperor under thc name of Pedro II. On the 13th 
of the saine mon th an English vessel and  French vessel left the shores of 
Brzil carrying to Cherbourg him who had been Pedro I and the young 
princess Doïa Maria, his dughter, d 

M ISTAKES OF I'EDRO I 

Dom Pedro was not a tyrant; none but his calumniatom have ever desig- 
naed him as such; yet his errors were great and manifold. Endowed with 
n,tural talent yet devoid of prudence, an admirer of the representative form 
of government in perspective yet ever shrinking from its practical enforce- 
nient, energetic aad yet inconstant--he was better qualiiied to achieve the 
liberation of Brazil thtn to direct the subsequent match of her government. 
Under the existing circumst,nces when Dom Pedro ascended the throne, it 
ws an administrator rather tlan a hero that was required. Neither the 
ancient colonil institutions nor the circumstances of the people had been 
favourable fo the promotion of the martial spirit. In case of war the employ- 
ment of foreign military became a mattcr of urgency, and hence that odious 
and inextinguishable rivalry which was attended with fatal results. His 
frequent and extensive creations of nobility were lso the result of an error 
equally glaring. Nobility could in Brazil be regarded in no other light than 
as the honorary recompense of merit, and the profuse and injudicious man- 
ner in which if was msapplied instead of elevating those on whom if was 
bestowed, tended rather on the other hand to sink and to vilify tire institu- 
tion. 
These were, however, minor errors. His greatest, and the one which 
caused his overthrow was his never having known how to constitute himself 
truly and entirely a Brazilian. This circumstance, by irritating the jealousy 
and self-love of his subjects, gradually deprived him of all that (!clat with 
which the independence and his illustrious origin had invested him; the 
French Revolutmn of 1830 gave an increased impulse to the public mind; the 
H. W.- VOL. XrIIl. U 
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foreign troops were disbanded, the native military extended their sympathies 
to the exaltado party without experiencing any interposition on the part of 
the au thoritiea, and revolution thtm became inevitable.« 

BRAZIL UNDER PEDRO II 

The new emperor, Pedro II, was not yet six years old; accordingly, he 
wa placed under the guardianship of Jos5 Bonifacio de Andrada, and the 
regency bestowed by the Cortes on the three senators, Francisco de Lima e 
Silva, Vergueira, and Caravellas. On June 17th a new board of regency was 
appointed. Padre Feijo was named minister of justice in July and succeeded 
in restoring order in Rio. But in the provinces there was almost con tinual 
revolution, either by the federalists (exaltados) or by the reactionary (res- 
tauradors) adherents of Dom Pedro I. A law was passed on November 7th, 
1831, practically prohibiting the slave trade, but it was never enforced. Two 
years later the board of regency removed Andrada and put in his place the 
marquis d'Itanhaem, and the bishop of Chrysopolis took charge of the young 
prince's education. Dom Pedro refused the invitation to return to Brazil 
made him by the reactionary party. In the saine year the ctmber of depu- 
ties refused to consider a bill introduced by Ferreira Franza declaring all 
children of slave parents free at birth. On September 24th of the year fol- 
lowing Pedro I died in Lisbon, and so cut short the opposition movement, led 
by the Andradas, in favour of his restoration. 
On October 12th, 1835, as the result of long discussion of constitutional 
reforms, and the pssage of an Acts Addicional, the board of regency was 
abolished and a single regent, Padre Feijo, appointed. At the saine time 
the policy of universal suffrage gained largely and the provinces acquired 
local self-government. The regent was elected by the people in the sme 
way thoEt they chose legis]ators, instead of being chosen by the legislators. 
But Feijo's regency lost ground before the increasing conservative sentiment 
in the chamber, as well as because of the fresh revolts in Para and Rio 
Grande, the former suppressed in January only with the assistance of a 
British fleet. The conservatives accused him of conniving at the revolts, if 
not actually promoting them. 
In Sel»tember, 1837, Padre Feijo resigned and the two constitutional par- 
ties of liberals and conservatives were definitely formed, the conservative 
leader Pedro d'Araujo Lima succeeding Feijo. This conservative regency 
was as bitter]y attacked by the liberal opposition as the liberal Feijo's was by 
the conservatives when they were in opposition, and the next years were 
filled with continued quarrels between the regent and the legislature. A 
revolution in Bahii in 1837 ad 1838, aiming to set up a republic of Bahia 
to last untîl Pedro attained his majority, was finally suppressed. The regency 
of Doiîa Januaria, an older sister of Pedro ]I was also suggested. In 1838 
there was a dangerous revolution in Maranh5o, and the insurgents in Rio 
Grande do Sui invaded Santa Catharina. Congress, with its liberal majority, 
stood ready to vote the immediate majority of Dom Pedro, but was blocked 
by the cabinet. In 1840 Araujo Lima suspended congress, which was on the 
point of carrying through the liberal programme and doing away with the 
regency, and recalled Vasconcellos to the cabinet. With the consent of the 
prince he was declared emperor and of age on July 23rd. The chamber of 
deputies was then dissolved, an.d a new election held in the autumn resulting 
in a great liberal victory. 
In 1841 the liberal ministry with Hollanda Cavalcanti at its head was 
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forced out by the independence of the young and scholarly emperor, and a 
conservative cabinet entered office on Match 23rd, the marquis of Faranagua 
being premier. The revoit in Maranhio was put down by General Linm, who 
was ruade baron of Caxias. Dom Pedro was crowned on July 17th. The 
Paranagua ministry was succeeded by another conservative cabinet on Feb- 
ruary 20th, 1843, the marquis of Parana being premier. On May 30th Dom 
Pedro married Theresa Christins, princess of Bourbon and the Two Sicilies. 
In 1844 the liberals again came into power, the viscount de Macahd forming 
a ministry on February 2nd. 
After ten years' fighting in Rio Grande do Sul, in which Garibaldi first 
distinguished himself, the revolt there was suppressed by De Caxias on March 
1st, 1845. The Britîsh parliament on August 8th passed the Aberdeen Bill, 
giving English vessels the right to pursue slavers into Brszilian waters, because 
of the failure on the part of the Brazilian government to live up to its con- 
vention with the British government secretly and unauthorisedly signed on 
November 13th, 1826. On May 2nd, 1846, Torres formed s libersl ministry 
to succeed De Mwah5's. 
A cabinet led by Caravellas was formed on May 22d, 1847. De Mach5 
succeeded Caravellas as premier on March 8th, 1848, but held office only until 
the 31st of May, when Paula de Sousa formed another short-lived liberal 
cabinet, displaced on September 29th by the marquis de Olinda and the first 
conservative ministry for four years. The liberls revolted in Pernambuco, 
but were suppressed in May, 1849, by thepresident of the province and Gen- 
eml Coelho. Compl,ete amnesty followed this the last revoit in the early 
years of Dom Pedro s reign. In 1849 yellow fever first appeared in Brazil, 
and created a strong sentiment against the slave-trade. In this year the 
mrquis of Olinda disagreed with tis cabinet on the policy fo be carried out 
in the La Plata, and was replaced on October 8th by the marquis of Monte 
Alegre. In July, 1850, an agreement was arrived at between Braziland Gret 
Britain as to the pursuit of slavers by British vessels. Dom Pedro encour- 
aged the growth of n abolitionist party, and on September 4th  bill was 
passed fcilitating the repression of the slave trade. The province of Ama- 
zons, the first since the independence of the empire, was formed from the old 
cptaincy of Rio Negro, which since 1822 had been a part of Para. 
To preserve the independence of Par,guay and Uruguay, which Rosas, 
dictator of Buenos Ayres, was attempting to force back into the Argentine 
Confederation, Brazil, in 185l, joined Entre Rios and Corrientes and relieved 
Mon tevideo, whence Ros was driven back to Buenos Ayres and defeated 
at Monte-Caseros, on Februry 3rd, 1852. Dom Pedro forced the conserva- 
rive ministry out and replaced it, September 3rd, 1853, by a "conciliation 
cabinet," which included some liberal members and left neither party in the 
opposition. There were no disembarkations from slave-ships in this year. 
Immigration, from (]ermany especially, began; the Bnk of Bmzil, with  
cpital of 30,000,000 milreis, was established; the first railrods were built; 
and there was general prosperity. The province of Param was created dur- 
this year. Towards the end of the year 1854 vluable gold mines were dis- 
covered in northern Brazil. 
Upon the deatt of the marquis de Parana in 1858 the "conciliation 
prty," now led by Olinda, was speedily overthrown by the reorganized con- 
servatives, and Abeti formed a cabinet on December 12th. The Abaeti 
ministry, however, was unable to meet the financial crisis, which had fol- 
lowed the previous period of prosperity, and was succeeded on August 10th 
by a cabinet led by Ferraz. On May 2nd, 1861, n third conservative cabinet 
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was formed by De Caxias. Several of the more prominent leaders of the party 
]oined the opposition, and in 1862 Zacarias de Vasconcellos, one of the con- 
servatives who lmd ]oined the liberal opposition, was intrusted with the 
formation of a new ministry on May 24th, but the financial situation was too 
much for him. Olinda was summoned to form a new cabinet on the 30th 
of the same month. Renewed diflîculty with Great Britain resulted from 
the arrest on the charge of drunkenness and disorderly conduct of three 
British naval officers; the British claims for damages were not satisfactorily 
answered and several Brazilian ships were seized in retaliation during the 
last week of December and early in the following January. 
In 1863 the conservative party was crushingly defeated in the electîons, 
and at about the same time the finances of the country began to mend. There 
were rapid ministerial changes in 1864, due to the quarrels between the lib- 
erals and the conservatives who allied themselves with them, and nearly held 
the balance of power. Zacarias again became president of the council on 
January 15th, only to be succeeded on August 31st by Furtado. 

WAI WITH PARAGI7AY 

The diflïculty with Great Britain was satisfactorily arranged; but in 
Uruguay Brazil secretly sided with the insurgents under General Flores, 
made heavy demands on the Uruguayan government, and, after the refusal 
of these, threatened to blockade the country. As a result of this policy, 
President Lopez of Paraguay declared war on Brazil, having previously ad 
without warning captured a Brazilian ship in the Paraguay. In November 
the Brazilian army invaded Uruguay, and in December, with Flores, Brazil's 
insurgent ally, captured Paysandu. Simultaneously Brazil was entered by 
Paraguayan forces. Flores became prcsident of Uruguay in February, Mon- 
tevideo being taken on the 20th, and on the 22nd :}oined Brazil against Lopez's 
olicy. Argentina became a member of this alliance on May 8th, 1865. Brazil 
ore the brunt of this w,r, lrgely increased both army and navy, borrowed 
£5,000,000 in London, and issucd many paper notes. The Brazilian fleet won 
the sanguinary battle of Riachuelo on .lune llth, and on September 17th the 
Pamguayan army which invaded Brazil was surrounded and forced to surren- 
der. The mar¢lis Olinda again became ministerial president on May 12th. 
In 1866 Zacarits de Vasconcellos formed a new liberal ministry. The 
allies advanced a little, crossed the Parana, won the battlcs of Confluencia, 
Estero Bellaco, and Tuynty, were unsuccessful in the assault of Curupaity, 
on September 22d, tmd sooa afterwards wcre put under the command of 
De Caxias. In Novembcr all national slaves were emancipated by the enpe- 
ror, and throughout the country many others were manum]tted so that they 
might enter the army. A decree was published on December 6th, opening, 
after September 7th, 1867, to foreign navigation the Amazon, Tocantins, Tapa- 
]os, Madeira, and Sîo t'rancisco. In 1867 the Uruguayan forces left the 
field, as did many of the Argentinian troops, and the Brazilians thus left fac- 
ing the Paraguayans were attacked by cholera. Toward the end of the year 
Caxias began operatioas against Humaia. 
The Zacarias ministry resigned on July 14th, 1868, because of the em- 
rOr's appointment of a conservative senator. A conservative cabinet was 
med on July 16th, led by the viscount de Itaborahy. The liberal chamber 
of deputies voted no confidence in this government, and on the 20th the 
chamber was dissolved, the conservatîves carrying the September elections. 
At the front the allies pased the fortifications of Curupaity nd Humait on 
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February 17th and 19th. Lopez then fortified Tebicuary, and as he retreated 
the Bmzilians took possession of the deserted fortificstions. Two unsuccess- 
ful sttacks of the allies on Humsita on July 16th snd 18th were followed by 
the cpture of tht fortress on the 25th. Lopez retired from Tebicuary to 
Villeta, where Caxias was repulsed on November 15th. But after a month's 
fighting he took the town on December 17th. On the 27th Lonm Valentinas 
was shsrply sttcked by the allies, to whom it was surrendered on the 30th. 
I,opez, however, escaped. Asuncion was occupied on January 2nd, 1869, by 
the Brazilians. Caxia left the front, without authorisation, and threw the 
arny into great disorder. Dom Pedro's son-in-law, tire count d'Eu, took 
{he command and reorgan]sed the allies, which gradually drove Lopez back. 
A t the end of the yer only  fcw Brazilian troops were left in Praguay. 

ENI} OF THE WAR 

On Match 1st, 170, the BrazilioEns on the Aquidtban defeated Lopez, 
who was killed in battle. A provision,l peace was made on Jue 2nd, and a 
provisional goverment established at Asuncion on August 15th. At home 
the conserwtive inistry with Itaborahy at its he,td blocked tlm emperor's 
mesure for the tbolition of slavery. The cbinet w,'s thcreforc dîsmissed, 
and t new ministry, «onserv,tive but bolitionist, created by De SSo Vicente 
in August; ,u second ministry w]th thc saine premier ws formed in October. 
In Febru,ry, 1871, a ncgro insurrection in Minas Gemes wts discovered and 
supI)ressed. Tle viscount de Rio Branco formed a new milistry on Mrch 
7th. During the absence of the emperor and empress on a tour to Europe, 
m the regency of the princcss imperial, Izabel, the senate pttsse(l an elaborate 
and complex em',mcil)ation bill on Sel)tember 27th. The adoption of this 
measure was a personal triumph for the minister Rio Bran(;o. In 1872 Bralil 
received from P,'raguay the disputed territory north of thc Apa and Igatim 
and between the Paraguay and Parana rivers. A pcace treaty was ratified 
between Paraguay and Brazil alone, i.e., not with Argentina and Uruguay, 
the other members of the alliance, on March 26th. The other metnbers of the 
alliance ruade peace separately. 
In 1875 Rio Branco's cabinet retired. De Caxias united the conservative 
party, which split on the question of emancipation, and on June 25th formed 
a new ministry. The government borrowed £5,000,000, but w unable 
to meet its deficits. Bounda.ry commissions were appointed by the Bolivian 
and Brazilian governments, but their work was hardly begun when it stopped 
because of the dishonesty of the head of the Bolivin committee. Late in 
the year 1877 the prime minister quarrelled with the emperor over electoral 
reform, insisting on direct statutory provisions for the necessary change, 
whereas Dom Pedro held constitutionalamendment the only lawful method. 
The conservative cabinet thereupon resigned, and on January 5th, 1878, 
Consansâo de Sinimbu formed a libera] cabinet, the tirst for ten years. The 
Amazon and Madeira rivers were thoroughly explored and chrted by an 
oflïcer of the United States Navy. In 1879 a ministerial crisis in the begin- 
ning of the year resulted from the ruling that no provincial governors should 
be members of the cabinet.a 

CHANGE IN SENTIMENT TOWARDS PEDRO II 
Under the long reign of Dom Pedro II progress and material prosperity 
ruade sady advancemcnt in Brazil. Occasional political outbreaks occurred, 
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but none of very serious nature except în Rio Grande do Sul, where a long 
guerilla warfare was carried on aginst the imperial authority. The emperor 
occupied h]mself to a fr greter extent with economiç development of _his 
people and country than with active politîcal lire. Unostenttious in his 
habits, Dom Pedro alwys had at heart the true interests of the Brazilins. 
Himself a highly-educated man, he sincerely desired to further the cause of 
education, and devoted a large portion of his time to the study of this 
question. His extreme libemlism prevented his opposing the spread of the 
socialist doctrines preched far nd wide by Benjamin Constant. Begun 
about 1880, this propagand took deep roof in the educated classes, creating 
a desire for change andculminating in the militry conspimcy of November, 
1889, by which monarchy was replced by a republican form of governnent. 
At first the revolutionary propagand produced no personal animosity 
against the enperor, who contiaued to be treated by hîs people with every 
mrk of respect nd affection, but this state of things gradully changed. In 
1864 the princess Izabel, the eldest dughter of the emperor and empress, 
had narried the count d'Eu, a member of the Orlens family. The marrige 
wa.s, never popular in the country, owing partly to the fact that the count 
d'Eu was a reserved man who ruade few intimate friends and never attempted 
to become a favourite. Princess ]:zabel was charitable in many ways, always 
ready fo take her full share of the duties falling upon ber as the future 
empress, and thoroughly relising the responsibilities of her position; but 
she was greatly influenced by the clerical party and the priesthood, and she 
thereby incurred the hostility of the progressives. When Dom Pedro left 
Brazil for the purpose of making a tour through Europe and the United 
States he appointed Princess Izabel to act as regent, andshe showed herself 
so swayed in political questions by church influence that liberal feeling 
became more and more anti-dynastic. Another incident which gave strength 
fo the opposition w the sudden abolition of slavery without any compen- 
sation fo slave-owners. The planters, the principal possessors of wealth, 
regarded the measure as unnecessary in view of the act which had been passed 
in 1885 providing for the gradual freeing of all slaves. The arguments used 
were, however, of no avail with the regent, and the decree was promulgated 
on May 13th, 1888. No active opposition was offered to this measure, but 
the feelings of unrest and discontent spread rapidly. 
Towards the close of 1888 the emperor returnedand was receiyed by the 
populace with every demonstration of affection and esteem. Even among 
the advocates of re.publicanism there was no intention of dethroning Dom 
Pedro, excepting a Iew extreme members of the party, who now gained the 
upper hand. They argued that it would be much more difficult to carry out 
a successful coup d'état when the good-natured, confiding emperor had been 
succeeded by his more suspicious and energetic daughter. Discontented offi- 
cers in the rmy and nvy rallied to this idea, and a conspiracy was organised 
fo depose the emperor and declare a republic.! 

DEPOSITION OF EMPEROR 

The real intellectual head of the conspiracy was Benjamin Constant 
Botelho de Magalhies, teacher of mathematics and natural sciences af the 
national institute for the blind, who had formerly been a popular teacher af 
the military academy, and hence had a great influence on many oflïcers, 
former pupils of his; with him was Quintino Bocyren, editor of the Paz. 
Army and navy intended at first onIy fo overthrow the ministry, but 
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when the ball got rolling they eould hot or would not stop it. Early in the 
morning of November 15th, 1889, various regiments, divisions of marine, 
the military pupils, the police and firemen's brigades a.sembled on Santa 
Anna Place, under the leadership of Deodoro de Fonseca, in front of the large 
barracks with the ministry of war, in which the cabinet had met for consul- 
tation. The main entrance to the barracks was treacherously opened from 
inside, Deodoro entered, the troops fraternised together, and the marshal, in 
a violent scene, declared the ministry deposed, and as a satisfaction for the 
army demanded the expatriation of Ouro Preto and of the war minister 
Candido de Oliveira. As yet there was no word of a republic. Ouro tele- 
graphed to the enperor, who was in the summer residence Petropolis, offer- 
ing the resignation of the cabinet and asking for instructions. This so impor- 
tant dispatch was hot at once delivered by the emperor's boty physician, 
because he wanted first to finish his daily system of douches, etc, and during 
the loss of this wluable time thîngs in the capital tuok a whol]y new turn. 
If the emperor had appeared quick]y on the scene in person he might have 
changed matters, for the respect for his pcrson had remfined, dthough in 
consequcnce of his illness in latter tines the respect for government and throne 
had been much diminished. 
When the emperor in Petropolis finally got news of the events in Rio he 
af once hastened to the city, where he nrrived at three in the afternoon; at 
the same tîme the republic was declared in thê town hall by Jos6 de Patro- 
cinio in the "naine of the people," and the army was asked for its assent. 
In vain did the cmperor summon Dcodoro to him for consultation; the mar- 
shal was hot disinclined, but his civil colleagues he]d him b.ck saying that 
it was now a question of their heads. The imperial family in the palacc was 
cut off from all comnunication, and Ouro Preto, who tried to form  new 
ministry, was arrested in the evening. ' 
The "provisional government" was constituted on Novcmber 15th under 
the presidency of Deodoro, with Benjamin Constant ts minister of war. 
Brazil was declared to be a republican federation, and on November 16th the 
emperor was ordered to leave the country with his family within twenty-four 
hours. In the dark of night the imperial fami]y was taken on board the 
cruiser Paranah.qba, and on Sunday, the 17th of November, the ship left 
the harbour, this time actually carrying the catafalque of the empire. The 
passenger steamer Alagoas, chartered by the government, which was waiting 
at the Ilha Grande, took the royal family on board and, accompanied by the 
armed cruiser Riachuelo as far as the equator, proceeded to Lisbon, where 
the royal family was welcomed with hearty sympathy by its relatives; the 
poor empress, the ever-faithful conpanion of ber husband, died shortlv after- 
wards of a broken heart, at Oporto. The emperor followed ber on Decem- 
ber 5th, 1891, and the two are now buried at Lisbon, far from thc fatherland 
which they truly and warmly loved.« 

REPUBLIC OF BRA.ZIL 

Though the overthrow of the imperial dynasty was totally unexpected 
throughout, the new régime was accepted without any disturbances. Under 
the leadership of General Deodoro da Fonseca a proetorian system of govern- 
ment, in which the military element was all-powerful, came into existence, 
and continued till February, 1891, when a national congress assembled and 
formulated the constitution for the United States of Brazil. The former 
provinces were converted into states, the only right of the federal government 
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fo intrfere in their administration beîng for the purposes of national defenee, 
the mainnanee of public order, or the enforcement of the federal laws. 
Under ghe terms of the constitution the legislatîve authority is exercised by 
the national congress, with the assent of the president of the re]ublic. 
General da Fonseea and General Floriano Peixoto were eleeted to fill the 
offices of president and viee-president until the 15th of November, 1894. 
This implied the continuance of proetorian methods of administration. The 
older class of more conservative Brazilians, who had formerly taken part in 
the administration under the emperor, withdrew altogether from publie lire. 
Many left Brazil and went into voluntary exile, while others retired to their 
estates. In the absence of these more respectable elements, the government 
fell into the hands of a gang of military adventurers and unserupulous poli- 
tieian8, whose only object was fo exploit the national resources for their own 
benefit. As a consequenee, deep-rooted diseontent rapidly arose. A con- 
spiraey, of whieh Admiral Wandenkolk was the prime instigator, was dis- 
covered, and those who had taken part in it were banistmd fo the distant 
stage of Amazonas. Disturbanees then broke out in Rio Grande do Sui, in 
consetuence of disputes between the official party and the people living in 
the country districts. Under the leadership of Gumereindo Sravïa the 
country people broke into open revoit in September, 1891. This outbreak 
w.as partilly suppressed, but afterwards it again burst in to flame with great 
vlgour. In view of the discontent, conspimcies, and revolutionary movê- 
ments, Prcsident da Fonseca declared himself dictator. This act, however, 
met with such strong opposition that he resigned office on 23rd of November, 
1891, and Vice-President Floriano Peixoto assumed the presidency. 
Floriano Peixoto had been accustomed all his life to use harsh measurcs. 
For the first year of his terre of office he kept seditious attenpts in check, but 
discontent grew apace. Nor was this surprising to those who knew the cor- 
ruption in the administration. Concessions and subsidies were given broad- 
ct for worthless undertakings in order to benefit the friends of the presi- 
dent. Brazilian credit gave way under the strain, and evidences werc not 
wanting at the beginning of 1893 that an outburst of public opinion was not 
far distant. Neverthcless President Peixoto made no effort to reform the 
methods of administration. Meanwhile, the revolution in Rio Grande do 
Sui had revived; and in July, 1893, the federal government was forced to 
send most of the available regular troops to that state to hold the insurgents 
in check. 

REVOLT OF 1893 

On September 6th prevailing discontent took definite shpe in the form 
of a naval revolt in the bay of Rio de Jr.eiro. Admiml Custodio de Mello 
took commnd of the naval forces, and demnded the resignation of the pres- 
ident. General l:eixoto replied by organising a defence gainst ny ttack 
from the squadron. Admiral Mello, finding tht his demnds were not com- 
plied with,begn a bombrdment of the city, but did not effect his purpose 
of compelling Peixoto to resign. The foreign ministers then arranged a com- 
promise between the contending partîes, to the effect that President Peixoto 
should place no artillery in the city, on condition that Admiml Mello should 
refrain from bombarding the town, provided the president did not place in 
it heavy artillery. Shortly afterwards the cruiser Republica nd a transport 
ran the gauntlet of the government forts af the entrance of the bay, and 
proceedext sout!a to the province of Semta Ctharin, tking possession of 
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Desterro, its capital. A provisional government ws proclaimed by the insur- 
gents, with headqurters at Desterro, and communication was opened with 
Gumercindo Sraïva, the leader of the insurrection in Rio Grande do Sul. It 
was proposed that the army of some ten thousand men under his cormnand 
should advance northwards towards Rio de Janeiro, while the insurgent squad- 
ron thretened the city of Rio. In November Admiral Mel]o left Rio de 
Janeiro in the armoured cruiser A quidaban and went to Desterro, the naval 
forces in Rio Bay bei'ng left in charge of Admiral Saldanha da Gama, an 
ardent monarchist, who had thrown in |ris lot with the insurgent cause. Ail 
was, apparently, going well with the revoit, Saraïva having invaded the 
states of Santa Catharina and Parana, and defeated the government troops 
in severl encounters. Meanwhile, President Peixoto had fortified the 
pproaches to the city of Rio de Janeiro, bought vessels of war in Europe and 
the United States, and organised the national guard. 
Early in 1894 dissensios occurred between Sraïva and Mello, which 
prevented any advance of the insurgent forces, and allowed Peixoto fo per- 
fect his plans. Admiral da Gama, unable to leave the bay of Rio de Janeiro 
on account of lack of transport for the sick and wounded and the civilians 
claiming his protection, could do no more thn wait for Admiral Mello to 
return from Desterro. In the mean time the ships bought by President 
Peixoto arrived off Rio de Janeiro and prevented Da Gama from escaI)ing. 
On Match 15th, 1894, the rebel forces evacuated their positions on the isbtnds 
of Villegaignon, Cobras, and Enxadas, ab,ndoned their vessels, and were 
received on bo:rd two Portuguese warships then in the harbour, whence they 
were conveyed to Montevideo. The action of the Portuguese commander 
was prompted by a desire to save life, for, hd the rebels fallen into the hnds 
of Peixoto, they would assuredly bave been executed. 
When the news of the surrender of Saldanha da Gama reached Gumer 
cindo Saraiva, then at Curitiba in PranS,, he procded to retire to Rio 
Grande do Sui. Government troops were despatched to intercept his retreat, 
and in one of the skirmishcs which followed Sraïva was killed. The rebel 
rmy then dispersed. Admiral Mello made an unsuccessful attack on the 
town of Rio Grande, and then sailed to Buenos Ayres, there surrendering the 
rebel squadron to the Argentine authorities, by whom it was immediately 
delivered to the Brazilin government. After six months of civil war peace 
was once more established, but there still remined some small rebel groups 
in Rio Grande do Sul. These were joined by Admiral da Gama and a number 
of the naval oflïcers, who hd escaped from Rio de Janeiro; but in June, 
1895, the admiral was killed in a fight with the government troops. After 
the cessation of hostilities, the greatest barbarities were practised upon those 
who, although they had taken no prt in the insurrection, were known fo 
have desired the overthrow of President Peixoto. The baron Cerro Azul was 
shot down without trial; Marshal de Gama Eza, an old imperial soldier of 
eighty years of age, was murdered in cold blood, and numerous executions of 
men of fesser note took place, among these being two Frenchmen for whose 
death the Brazilian government was subsequently called upon to pay hevy 
compensation. 
General Peixoto was succeeded as president on November 15th, 1894, by 
Doctor Prudente de Moraes Barros. It was a moot question whether Peixoto, 
after the revolt was crushed, would not declare himself dictator; certainly many 
of his friends were anxious that he should follow this course, but he was broken 
down by the strain which had been imposed upon him, and was glad to sur- 
tender his duties. He did not recover his health, and died shortly afterwards. 
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PRESIDENCY OF MORAES 
From the first day tht he assumed office President Moraes showed that 
he intended to suppress proetorin systems nd reduce militarism to a mini- 
mum. This policy received the approval nd sympathy of the maiority of 
Brzilins, but ntumlly met with bitter opposition from the military ele- 
ment. The president gradully drev to him some members of the better 
conservative class to assist in his administration, and felt confident that he 
had the support of public opinion. Erly in 1895 murmurings and disorderly 
conduct aginst the uthorities began to tke place in the militry school t 
Rio de Janeiro, which hd lways been a hotbed of intrigue. Some of the 
officers nd students were promptly expelled, nd the president c]osed the 
school for several months. This salutary lesson had due effect, and no more 
discontent was fomented from that qurter. Two gret dîflïculties stood in 
the way of steering the country to prosperity. Thê first ws the chaotic con- 
fusion of the finances resulting from the mladministration of the ntional 
resources since the deposition of Dom Pedro II, and the corruption that had 
crept into every bmnch of the public service. Much was donc by President 
Mornes to correct buses, but the tsk was of too herculean  nture to allow 
of accomplishment within the four years during which he was at the head o[ 
affirs. The second difficulty was the war wged by religious fantics under 
the leadership of Antonio Maciel, known as "Conselheiro," gainst the con- 
stituted authorities of Bmzi]. 
The story of Conselheiro is a remarkb]e one. A native of Pernmbuco, 
when a young mn he married aginst the wishes of his mother, who took a 
violent dislike to the bride. Shortly fter the m,rri,ge the mother assured 
her son that his wife held clandestine meetings with a, loyer, and stated that 
if he would go to  certain spot hot far from the bouse that evening he would 
himself sec that her assertion wts truc. The mother invented some plea to 
send the wife to the trysting-plce, and then, dressing herself in male cloth- 
ing, prepred to cone suddenly on tte scene as the loyer, trusting to be able 
to make her escape before she was recognised. The three met almost simult- 
neously. Conselheiro, deeming his worst suspicions confirmed, shot and 
killed his wife and his mother before explntions could be offered. He was 
tried and allowed to go at liberty after some detention in prison. From 
that rime Conselheiro was a victim of remorse, ,nd to expiate his sin became 
 missionry in the sertao or interior of Bmzil, mong the wild Jagunço 
ople. He built places of worship in many different districts, and at length 
came the recognised chief of the people among whom he had thus 
stmngely cast his lot. 
Some few yers go Conselheiro formed  settlement near Cnudos, situ- 
ated about four hundred mlles inlnd frnm Bahia. Diflîculty arose between 
the governor of Bahi and this fanaticl missionry, with the result that 
Conselheiro was ordered to leave the settlement and take away his people. 
This order vas met with  sturdy refusal to move. Early in 1897 a police 
force was sent to eject the settlers, but encountered strong resistance, nd 
suffered heavy loss without being ble to effect the purpose intended. In 
March, 1897, a body of fifteen hundred troops, with four guns, was despatched 
to bring the Jagunçoes to reason, but was totally defeated. An army com- 
prising some rive thousand oflîcers and men was then sent to crush Conselheiro 
and his people at ail costs. Little progress was marie, the country being dif- 
ficult of access, nd the Jagunçoes laying ambuscades at every available place. 
Finlly strong reinforcements were sent forward, the minister of war himself 
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proceeding to take command of the army, now numbering nearly thirteen 
thousand men. Cnudos was besieged and captured in September, 1897, 
Conselheiro being killed in the final assault. The expense oi these expedi- 
tions was very heavy, and preveted President Moras from carrying out 
many of the retrenchments he had planned. 

RECENT HISTORY 

Soon after the Canudos affair  conspiracy was hatched to assassinate the 
president. He was watcling the disembarkation of some troops when a shot 
was fired which narrowly missed him and killed General Bitencourt, the min- 
ister of war. The tctual perpetrator of the deed, a soldier, was tried and 
executed, but he ws aI)ptrently ignorant of the persons who procured his 
services. Three other men impl:icated in the conspiracy were subsequently 
sentenced to imprisonment for a terrn of thirty years. The remainder of 
the presidency of Doctor Moraes was uneventful; and on November 15th, 
1898, he was succeeded by I)octor Ctmt)os Slles, who had previously been 
governor of the state of $5o Paulo. President Salles publicly promised politi- 
cM reform, economy i} the administration, and absolute respect for civil 
rights, and speedily ruade efforts to fulfil these t)ledges. 
Brazil ltcks to-d:ty the iirst principles of rcpublican government. The 
people hure no real voice i tire elcction of congress or president. Political 
represcnCation is govcrncd bv groups forming miniature oligarchies in the 
different statês, and thesc atocratically detcrmine how the elections shall 
result. Only a srn:ll proportion of the population entitled to vote can be 
induced to ,ttend the ballot, those who do so only coming forward because 
of influence brought to bcar uI)on them, and hot of their own free will; the 
great mass of the t)opul:ttio is hot ,'tt present capable of understanding the 
meaning of polltical freedom, ,d of the responsibility which such a state of 
affairs entails upon the inhabitants of «tny country where universal suffrage 
is granted./ 

GERMANS IN BRAZIL 

In lte years the question of the German colonisation of Brazil has been 
much discussed. Thc American press bas talked of the "German danger," 
and of the advisbility of cnforcing the Monroe Doctrine against Germany's 
imi)erialistic schemes. ]t will be interesting in this connection to notice a 
Brazilin view ()f the marrer as quoted by H. Schfiler h from the Jornal de 
Comercio of Decenber 5th, 1901: 
"Wc have been told that Germany is like an over-full bee-hive which 
must find room every year for its swarms of bees; for all of them there 
are il all the world no more stlitable, richer, or more healthful regions, with 
ro()m enough for ail, tha witt us, on the condition that the settlers spread 
thêmselves over ail the states of the union, and do not gather together in one 
zone, forming a state within a state, and preventing a quick fusion of the 
two races, which can take place without the Germans forgetting their old 
home. They should take part in the national unity, they should help fo 
round a new rce, strong through its intelligence and its labour; they should, 
in a hot too distant future, help to produce a people full of energy and love 
of progress, like the North American nation which was largely founded by 
Germans. 
"But in order to attain this end it is indispensable that the German gov- 
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ernmen repel the l which llows he emimtion of is sons onl o he 
three southern sttes. As long as this law stands we have a right to doubt 
the sincerity of the German government, and the North American press wîll 
continue with justice to accuse Germny of imperialistic purposes and we, 
standing continually under the influence of these warnings, shall take our 
precautions." 
There are 140,000 Germans settled in Brazil; Alfred Funke i in his preface 
to Aus Deutsch-Brasilien says of the interest taken by Germany in these 
settlements" "The interest in our German colonists in southern Brazil has 
very much increased since the abolishing of the rescript of the ifeydt. It is 
not possible to claim a like increase of the literature concerning German 
Brail, as the one of settlement in the southern states of Brazil may justly 
be called." Schler says of the country: "Brazil is an eminently important 
land for German commerce and for German navigation; it offers, especiaIly 
in its southern states, a field of settlement which deserves the greatest con- 
sideration for the superfluous German population, and the rich mines, the 
building of railroads, etc., provide fruitfui fields for the investment of Ger- 
man capital." in 1902 Campos Salles was succeeded in the president's office 
by Doctor Rodrigues Alves.a 
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£cuador.--Y G. B. BIA(:K, t'tiele oit "Chih" in the Encyclopwd,a Britannica.--a L. SVLT, 
AraCique centrale ci mérd,oual« __h E. L. AzAvA, Apuntes sobra Biblioçrofia Colombiana. 
-- W. I. JouN, artmle o Argeutme Republc m the ncyclopmda Bmtannca.--J . 
A. Baaao, in the Album de la Republica del Uruguay.-- EscCLOP] B[Tassm, article 
on Dr. Francia. 
CflhTEK V. Si'ANISH AMEI(:h S[NCE TE REVOLUTION 
b G. WE, Weltgeschichte.--« C E. AKaS, article on "I»eru" in the New Volumes of 
the ncyclopoedia Brianmca.--d T. C DAWSOS, The South American Republics.--« Escvco- 
vmo« Ba'ras(:A, article on "Bolivia" in the ew Volumes.--Y M. VIvcscIo, G«ografia 
de la Republica del cuador. 
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b FRANClSCO DE PRII»tY ARTEAGA, Le M$xique telqu'il est aujourd'hui.--o F. Vos HZL- 
WLD, Maximilia L I(aiser von Mexzco.--dotis aosT, lllumited Historyof orth 
America.-- « B. MbYEa, Mexico: Aztec, Spanish and Reblican.--Y AD. STIIN, 'e Kair- 
tragédie in Mexwo.--a G. WES, Weltgeschichte.--a J. S. Mass. article on "Mexico" in the 
New Volumes of the Encyclopdia Britannica.-- GULOT, L'dmpire de Mamilien.--t H. 
ll. Bx'cRo, History of lhe Pacific States of North America, Mexico. 
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b JOIIN FROST, luminated Hisory of North America.-- ARnu HzLPs, Spanih Con- 
t in Amea.--a G. W«, Weltgeschichle. 
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b T Sovvnv, tTistory of Brazil.-- Jans HENDERSON, A Ilistory qî Brazil.--« L. 
ÉNavL, Z'Amdrique entrale "et méridionale. -e J. AaT«E, e Hisory f Brazii.--.  C. 
E. AKaS, article on "Brazil" in the New Volumes of the Encyclopdia Britannica.--a MOmTZ 
Sciiez, D heutige Brasilien. -« Hsacn ScnUa, Brasiien von heute.-- ALFaEO FUNE, 
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Abbott, C. C., Primitive lndustry, etc., of the Native Rates of the Northern Atlantic 
Seaboard of America. Boston, 18l.--Adam of :Bremen, De situ ])anioe et reli(luarum 
trans Danian regiolum natura, e«., Leyden, 1895.--Adama, B., The Emancipation 
Massachusetts, Boslon. 1887. -- Adama C F. Jr., Three Episodes of Massachusetts History, 
Boston, 1892 [an mteretng a(.count of the settlement of Boston Bay, of the Antinomian 
conlroversy, and oi cur('h and town government in the ear]y settlements] ; IMassachusetts: 
its Historians and its Hstory, Boston, 1893.--Adams, C. K., Christopher Columbus, His 
Lire and Work, New York, 11d92; Some Recent Discoveries concerning Columbus, in Annual 
Report of American Historical Society, 1896. 
Charles Kendall Adams, {1832-1902), an vducatt»r and historian trained in German 
methods, who greatly promoted tht. stldy of history in the United States, was president 
of Cornell Univcrsity and of the Univ(.rsity of Wisconsin. 
Adamt, H., Do(.ument Rela|ing to New England Federalism, Boston, 1876; Life of 
Albert Gallatin, Philadelphm, 1879, 3 vols.; IIistory of the United States from 1801 to 
1817, Boston, li489-11d90, 9 vols. 
.Heury A dams was born at Boston, February 16th, 1838, educated st Harvard, in which 
university he became prof«,ssor of history in 1870. IIis professorial dutiea interfering with 
his desire for independent rescarch, he removed to Washinglon about 1880, where be ruade 
special study in the national archives of the administrations of Jefferson and Madison. 
The fruit of this labour appearcd in his lIis/ory o.f the United Slates from 15! fo 1817, 
one of the foremost historical works of the country. 
t, darns, J., Works, Boston, 1850-1856, 10 vols.- Adamt, J. Q., Memoirs, Philade]phia, 
1874-1877, 12 vols. -- Allegretti, A., Ephemerides Senenses ab anno 1450 usque ad 1496, in 
Muratori's Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, vol. 23, Milan, 1723-1751, 25 vols. -- Allen, W., 
Governor Chamberlin's Administration in South Carolina, New York, 1888.-- 
I-Iitory '.eafl$tt, New York, 1892-1896, 30 numbers.- Allouez, C. J., Voyages, 1678, Eng- 
lish version in J. G. Shea's Early Voyages lip and Down the Mississippi, New York, 1862. 
--Amaytt, E. L., Apuntes sobra Ihbliografia Colombiana, Bogota, 1882.--Aramen, D., The 
Atlantic Coast {Navy in the Civil War Series), New York, 1883. Andarton, R. B., 
America Not Discovered by Columbus, Chicago, 183.--Art I-Itnn lrodt, Landnamabok, 
Copenhagen, 1843.- t, rmttage, J., The History of Brazil, London, 1836, 9. vols.-- Araold, 
J. N., Lire of Benedict Arnold: His Patriotism and His Treason, Chicago, 1880.-- Arncld, 
S. G., History of the State of Rhode Island and Providenoe Plantations, New York, 1859- 
1860, 2 vols.--Arteaga F. de larida y, ]e Mexiqe tel qu'il et aujourd'hui, Paris, 1891. 
---Atmtin, J. T., The Life of Elbridge Gerry, with Contemporary Letters to the Close of 
the Revolution, Boston, 1828-1829, 2 vols. 
671 
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Backua, I., A History of New England, with Particular Referenee te the Denomina- 
tion of Christians called Baptists, Boston, 1777-1796, 3 vols., reprinted Newton, Mass., 
1871, 2 vols. --- Ba¢onl F., The Reign of Henry VII, London, 1672, Cambridge, 1876.-- 
Baird C. W., A History of the Huguenot Emigration te Amerie, New York, 1885, 2 vols. 
--Bmvroftl G., The History 'of the United Sttes, Boston, 1834-1874, 10 vois., 1884-1885, 
6 vols.; History of the Foundation of the Constitution of the United States, New York, 
1882-1883, 2 vols. 
George Bancroft, American dipl(mat and historian, was born t Worcester, Mass., 
October 3rd, 1800,'and was educated st Harvard, GSttingen, and Heidelberg. He was a 
pupil of Heeren, becoming imbued with the new ideas of that great teaeher. During an 
extended tour of Europe he became the friend of many of ifs most distinguished scholars. 
Upon his return in 1832 he ws for a rime a tutor st Harvard, but soon became engrossed 
in his History of he United Sfate, which was based exclusively on the sources. The fir.t 
volume appeared in 1834 and the tenth in 1874. Two volumes were added in 1882 which 
covered the period of the formation of the government. This great w)rk, whose prepara- 
tion occupied the major portion of Bancroft's active lire, did net interfere with an bon- 
curable political and diplomatie career. He was secretary of the Navy under Polk, and 
organised the Naval Academy st Annapolis besides greatly increasing the effectiveness of 
the Washington Naval Observatory. The prompt seizure of California at the outbreak 
of the Mexiean War was duc te his forcsight. From 1846 te 1849 he was minister te 
England, and from 1867 te 1874 reprcsented the United States st Berlin. He received 
numerous literary honours st home and abroad, and passed his last years in well-earned 
case st Washington, where he died January 17th, 1891. As a historian Bancroft posses.ed 
incontestable abilitv. His style is at rimes turgid and rhetorical, but normally is full of 
dignity, even of no)ility. ]te was full of ênthusiasm for his sut).ieet, aml thoroughly im- 
bued with the democratie spirit necessary for lhe proper portrayal of American histor.v. 
tte was indefatigal)le in rescareh, just and accurate in judgnent, and his work will alwa.a 
hold high rank in the historie literature of the United States. 
]anoroft II. II., Tbe Native Rates of the Pacifie Coast of North Ameriea, New York, 
1875-1876, 5 vols.; History of the Pacific States of North Anerica, San Franciste, 1882- 
1891, 40 vols. 
Hubert IIowe Bas, tre.ff was born af Granville, Chie, May 5th, ]832. Ho is net rclatid 
te George Baneroft. He entered the bock business ai, Buffalo, and in 1852 was sent te 
Caliïornia te establish  branch office for his firm. He soon became intercsted in he early 
history of the Paciiic Coast, and began the collection of ancient documents. Having gained 
a fortune, he has since 1868 devoted hinseif te the compilation and publication of these 
records, employing a large force of assistants te (.lassify and arrange his va.t collection 
of ferry-rive thousand voh]mcs. With the aid of his collaborators he has i.sued a 
of works covering the history of the Pacifie States as well as that of the native rates of 
hat region. Thcse works are valuable as prescrving in compact frm the records of an 
mtcresting period and hrowing much light upon the dim past of Norh America. 
Bandelier A. F., Ilistorical Introduction te Studies among the Sedentary Indians of 
New Mêxico, in Papers of Archmological Institute of America, Boston, 1881. ]3arb- 
Marbois F., Hist(»irc (le lu ]misiane, Paris, 1829; translation by W. B. l,awr(,nce, 
Itistory of Louisiana, Philadelphia, 1830.  Bar¢ia A. G., Ensayo cronologico, in French's 
]Iislorical ('ollections of Louisiana, New York, 1846-1853, 5 vols.  :Barlow«» A., The First 
Voyage Made te America, in Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. III. (q.v.), reprinted in part in A. 
B. Hart's American ttistory Told by Contemporaries, New York, 1897-1901, 4 vols.  ltar- 
ros A. D. Historia general de Chile, Santiago, 1884-1893, 12 vols.--Barres» J. de, Decada 
primeira de Asia, Lisbon, 1752, Barrr» J. S., The Itistorv of Massachusetts, Boston, 
155-1857, 3 vols. [This standard work ]s characterised by pinstaking research and care- 
fui citation of authorities.]- Barton B. S., New Views f the Origin of the Tribes of 
Ameriea, Philadelphia, 1797. ]ayll¢tt F., An ttistorical Memoir of the Colonv of New 
Plymouth, Boston, 1830. :Baamish N. L., The Discovery of America by the orthmen, 
London, 1841, 1891.--B«lknap, J., History of New :fIampshire, Boston, 1784-1792, 3 vols. 
--Bnton T. H., A Thirty Years' View, or a History of the Working of the American 
Government frein 1820 te 1850, New York, 1854-1856, 2 vols.; Abridgment of the Debate« 
in Congress front 1789 te 1850, New York, 1857, 15 vols.- Bnonl G., Historia del Monde 
Nuovo, Venice, 1565, 3 vols., English translation by Admiral Smith (Hakluyt Society), 
l,ondon, 1857.--:B¢rnald$% A., Historia de les reyes catolieos, Granada, 1856, 2 vols. 
II«rro F. A., in Album de Republica del Uruguay, Montevideo, 1882.--Bt, G., Truc 
Discourse of Discoverie by the North Weast, London, 1578.-- Bav$rlay R., A History of 
the Present State of Virginia, London, 1705, 1722, Richmond, 1855.--Biddl«, R., Memoir 
of Sebastian Cahot, with a Review of the History of Maritime Diseovery, Philadelphia, 
1831.---ligalow, J., The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 1868, 3 vols.; 
France and the Confederate Navy, :New York, 1888. -- :Blain J. G., Twenty Years of Con- 
gress, Norwich, onn., 1884-1886, 2 vols.:B_oll_t A. S., Industrial History of the United 
States, Norwich, 1878; Financial History of the United States, New York, 1880-1888, 3 
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vols.--Boston q'own ltoords, (1634-1789), Boston, 1876-1896, $0 vols.--- Bosmau J. L, 
History of Maryland, 1633-1660, with a Preliminary Sketch 1492-1633, Baltimore, 1837, 2 
vols.-- Bradford A., History of Massachusetts frein 1764 te 1820, Boston, 1822-1829, 3 vols. 
--Brd/ord, W., History of Plym«uth Plantation, 1602-1647, edited by C. Deane, Boston, 
1856, London, 1896 (facsimi]e reprint). [For his bîography see our history of the Puri. 
tan settlement of New England.]--Brodhead, J. R., History of tho State of New York, 
1609-1691, New York, 1853-1871, 2 vols.; Documents Relating te tbe Colonial History of 
the State of New York, Albany, 1856-1886, 14 vols. 
John _ome./n rodhed (1814-1873) was born in Pennsylvania, but removed te New 
York at an early are and devoted his life te the study of thê êarly history of that state. 
Vhi]e connected with the legation at the Hague he ruade most searehing investigation of 
the Dutch archives, and collected copies of more than rive thousand documents relating te 
New Amsterdam, which were arranged and pub]ished at the expense of the staê. His 
.ior/of the ,.çtate of rew York is the authority for the period covered (1)9-1691). 
rown, A., Genesis of the United States, Boston «nd New York, 1890, 2 vols. The 
First Repub]ic in America, New York, 1898; English Politics in Early Virginia, New York, 
1901. 
AIexander rotn (1843) bas devoted much of his lire te the study of the early hic- 
tory of Virgini and te the correction of what he deems the erroneous impression given by 
the writers of he court party of the character and actions of the founders o that colony. 
Upon this and allied topics his writings are numerous and valuable. 
row H., The History of Illinois frein ifs Discovery te Present Times, New York, 
1844. rownon, O. A., The American Republic: ifs Constitution, Tendeneies and Des- 
tiny, New York, 1866.Bzuoe! P. A., Economic History o Virginia in the Seventeenth 
(Zentury, New York, 1896, 2 vols.--ryant W. C., and S. H. OEayA Popular History of 
the United States, New York, 1876-1882, 4 vols.--Bto J., The American Commonwealth, 
London and New York, 1888, 2 vols. 
Jambes r/ce (1838), an eminent English writer and legislator, bas given in 
lmerican Commonu,ealth a singularly accurte and complete exposition of the constitu- 
tion and government of the United Sttes in their relation te ifs history and the char- 
acter and habits o its people. Though written by a foreigner, if has round high laver 
among Amcricans. 
Barges, J. W., The Middle Period of United States History, New York, 1897; The 
Civil War nd the Constitution, New York, 1901, 2 vols. Reconstruction and the Constitu- 
tion, New York, 1902. 
John W'illiant urçess, {1844), bore af Cornersville, Tenn., and educated at Amherstl 
Gttingen, and Leipsic, hs been for mny years connected with Columbi College as lee- 
turer and professer of constitutional and international law. His writings upon the con- 
stitutional history of the Unitcd State are of much value. 
Burk J., The History of Virginia frein its First Settlement te Present Times, Peters- 
burg, Va., 1804-1805, 3 vols. -- urk E., Speeches on the American War, Boston, 1891.-- 
]utler J. D., rtiele on " British Convicts Shipped te American Colonies," in American 
Historical Review, October, 1896. 
abeza de Vav, A. N., Relacion, Zamore, 1542, English translation by B. Smith, Wash- 
ington, 1851, 2nd edition, Albany, 1871.Oalf R., More Wonders o the Invisible World, 
Boston, 1700.  alhoun J. C., Works, New York, 1853-1856, 6 vols.  mpalgns of 
Oivil War, New York, 1881-1883, 17 vols. -- amplmH, C., History of the Colony and An- 
cient Dominion of Virginia, Philadelphia, 1860.--£ampbll D., The Puritan in Holland, 
England and America, an Introduction te American History, New York, 1892, 2 vols.-- 
ampbell, J. V., Outlines of the Politicl History of Michigan, Detroit, 1876.  Carllr 
A., Histoire du peuple américain, Paris, 1864,_2 vols.--Oarrtagton H. B., Battles of the 
American levolution 1775-1781, New York, 1876; Battle Maps &nd Charts of the American 
Revolution, New York, 1881.  Oaragl A., Triumphant Democr.cy, or Fifty Ye&rs' March 
oî the 1Republic, New York, 1886.  arroll B. l., Historical Cmllections of South C&rolin. 
{1492-177(), New York, 1836, 2 vols. Oatlln G., Illustration of the Manner, Customs, 
and Condition of the North Americn Indians, London, 1839-1841, 2 vols.--oEhatlu 
(Challus), N. le, Discours de l'histoire de la Floride, Dieppe, 1566, edited by G. Gravier, 
Rouen, 1872.-- Olmlmer G., Political Annals of the Present United Colonies, îrom their 
Settlement te the Peace of 1763, London, 1780; An Introduction te the History of the Re- 
volt of the American Colonies, Boston, 1845. 
Oeorge Chalmers, Scottish anticuarian and historian, was bore &t Fochabers, Elgin- 
shire, in 1742. After completing hs law studies af Edinburgh, he went te Americ& in 
1763 and practised in Baltimore until the Revolution. Net favouring the cause of the 
colonies he returned te England, and in 1786 became chier clerk of the Board of Trade, a 
osition which he rêtained until his death, May 31st, 1825. During his residence in Mary- 
nd he was diligent in the collection o[ historicl documents and records, and &fter his 
return te England his studie were continued in the English archives, leading te the pub- 
H. W.---VOL. XXIII.  X, 
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]ieation of his Politiea1.4nnals in 1780. This work was prepared with tare, and is in the 
main accurate though tinged with his strong royalist sentiments. The portion relating to 
Mryl&nd has been of especial value to later historians. Chalmers' reputation is mainly 
based upon his Caledania, which is a work of vast erudition and research. 
Ohamplln, S. de, Les Voyages de la Nouvelle France, Paris, 1632, English transla- 
tion by C. P. Otis, Boston, 1878-1882, 3 vols.; uvres de Champlain, publies sous le pat- 
ronage de l'Universit Laval, Quebec, 1870, 6 vols. [For his biography see our history of 
the French settlements in Canada.]- Ohanning, E., Town and County Government in the 
English Colonies of North America, Baltimore, 1884; The United States of America 1765- 
1865, New York, 1896. 
Edward Channing was born at Dorchester, Mass., June 15th, 1856. Soon after his 
gaduation from Harvard University he became instructor in history in that institution, 
and in 1897 was appointed professor. He has published valuable text-books besides two 
important works on American history. YIe contributed scholarly articles to Winsor's 
rlistory of Americaz, and wih A. B. Hart prepared the Guide to the Study of Americ.an 
tEetory. 

Pierre François Xatder de Charlevoix was born in St. Quentin, :France, October 29th, 
1682, became a member of the Jesuit order in 1698, and from 1705 to 1709 taught in the 
college at Qucbec. Returning fo France he was employed in teaching until 1720, when he 
was again sent to Americu to explore the Mississippi valley, and, if possible, discover the 
" Western Ocean." His travels extended through the great lakes and down the Missis- 
sippi to its mouth. Upon his return to France he was employed in various miusions for 
his order and in the prcparation of the journals of his travels. His Histoire de la _h[ouvelle 
)'rance contains much valuable material, and has been of great service to later writers. 
Charlevoix died af La Fliche, February 1st, 1761. 
Charna,, C. J. D., Les anciennes villes de nouveau monde, Paris, ]884, Eng]ish trans- 
lation by T. Gonino and H. S. Conant, The Ancient Cities of the New World, London and 
New York, 1887. 
Claude Joseph Déiré Charnay (1828), French traveller and antiquarian, has ruade 
notable researches in the ancient cities of Mcxico and Yucatan. 
Clarvndon, Lord, History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, Oxford, 1702, 
3 vols., 1888, 6 vols.-- Clark J. H. V., Onondaga, Syracuse, 1849.- Olaao, A. W., Seven 
Conventions, New York, 1888.--O1ay, H., Works, New York, 1855, 6 vols.--Clment, 
C., Tablas cronologieas, Valencia, 1689.--Olinton De Witt, Life and Writings, New 
York, 1849.--Oodox lnlatoreni, Christiania, 1860, edited by Vigfusson and Unger, 
Christiania, 1868. Oolden, C., History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada, London, 
1747.  Colline, L., Historical Sketches of Kentucky, Cincinnati, 1847.  Oolon, Fernando 
(Ferdinand Columbus), ltistorie del S. D. Fernando Colombo, nelle quali s' ha particolare 
e vera relatione dell vit e de' fa.tri dell' ammiraglio D. Christoforo Colombo sui5 padre, 
Venice, 1571. 
Fernando Coton (Ferdinand Columbus),  natural son of Uhristopher Columbus, was 
born at Cordova, Spain, August 15th, 1488. He accompanied his father on his last vyage, 
and in 1509 went to Hispaniola with his brother Diego. After his return to Spain he be- 
came a writer upon geography nd navigation, and travelled extensively in Europe, visit- 
ing England in 1522. He was active in political life, and held important official positions. 
In the course of his career as a cosmogrpher he accumulated a large library, which he left 
to the cathedral chapter of Seville, where he died July 12th, 1539. Clon's reputation is 
largely based upon a life of his father, which now exists only in an Italian version and 
has frmed the foundation of all subsequent biographies. The question of its authorship 
has been warmly discussed and is still undetermined. 
Oolton, C., The Life and Times of Henry Glay, New York, 1846,  vols.; The Last 
Seven Years of the Lire of Henry Clay, New York, 1856.  Oomto de lari (Louis Philippe 
d'Orl6ans), Histoire de l gerre civile en Amrique, Paris, 1874-1875, 2 vols., translation 
by L. F. Tasistro, History f the Civil War in America, Philadelphi, 1875-1876, 2 vols., 
1876-1888, 4 vols. 
1.,ouis Philippe d'Origan.s, Comte de Pa,i (1838-1894), became interested in the Civil 
War and offered-his services to the Federal government, serving on the staff of General 
McClellan during his campaigns in Virginie. His history is n blo sum6 from the mili- 
tary standpoint, and is interesting to the general reader. 
Oonway, M. D., Omitted Chapters of History Disclosed in the Life of Edmund Ran- 
dolph, New York, 1887.Oook$, ,L E., Virginia, a History of the People (American Com- 
monwealth Series), New York, 1883. Oooper, J. F., History of the United States Navy, 
New York, 1839, continued to 1860, New York, 1861.  Oooper, T. V., and Ici. T. lnenton, 
Ameriean Politics from the Beginning to Date, Philadelph]a, 188. Ooronado, F. V. de, 
Relacion riel Don Mendoca, in Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. III., London, 1850, translation by 
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Winship, "The Colorado Expedition," in the Fourteenth Annual Report of the United States 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1896. -- Ootton, J., Controversy with Roger Williams, 
in Publications of the Narragansett Club, Providence.--Oo, S. S., Three Decades ot Fed- 
eral Legislatin, Providence, 1885. --- arawford, W., and G. 'ahim_gtoa, Correspondence 
Concerning Western Lands, 1767-1781, Cincinnati, 1877. -- aronath R., Amerika, die Ge- 
sehichte seiner Entdeckung von der altesten bis auf die neuesten zeit, Leipsic, 1892, 2 vols. 
--ullum, G. W., Campaigns of the War of 1812-1815, New York, 1879.--Ourtl, G. T., 
History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 
New York, 1854, 2 vols.; Liîe of Daniel Webster, New York, 1869, 2 vols.; Life of James 
Buehanan, New York, 1883; Constitutional History of the United States from the Declara- 
tion of Independence to the Close of the Civil War, New York, 1889-1896, 2 vols. 
George. ¥cl¢nor Curti8 (1812-]894), American jurist and constitutional historian, noted 
for his authoritative works upon the origin and development of American institutions and 
his valuable biographies of Buchanan and Webster. 
Ousick, D., Ancient History of the Six Nations, 1825, reprinted in Schoolcraft's In- 
dian Tribes, Philadelphia ]851-1857, 6 vols. 

Davis, J., The lise and Fall of the Confederate Government, New York, 1881, 2 vols. 
[A full and able presentation of the Southern view of that important epoch of United 
States history.]- Davis, W. H. H., E1 Gringo, or New Mexico and Her People, Doyles- 
town, Pa., 1856; The Spanish Conquest of New Mexico, Doylestown, 1869.- law@m,A. L., 
Charles Sumner, New York, 1895.---Dawson, H. B., Battles of the United States by Sea 
and Land; Embracing those of the levolutionary and Indian Wars, the War of 1812, and 
the Mexican War, New York, ]858, 2 vols.--I)awo,, T. C., South Amerlctn Republics, 
London and New York, ]903, 2 vols. D@berl@, A., Histoire de l'Amériquc de Sud depis 
la Conquête jsq'  nos jours, Paris, 1876. --- Decomta, B. F., Verrazano the Explorer, New 
York, 1881.--De Guignes, ]echerche. sur le navigation des Chinois du c6t de l'Amtrique 
ct sur quelques peuples situ(s il l'extremit6 orientale de ]'Asie, Paris, 1761, translated in 
E. P. Vining's An Inglorious Columbus, New York. 1885.--I)@ 'rl@s, D. P., Korte His- 
toriaal ende Journae]s Aenteyckeninge van verscheyden Vtyagien in der vier Teelen des 
Wereldts Ronde, Alkmaar, ](155.--Dext@r, tI. M., Iogcr Williams and His Banishment 
from the Massachuetts Colony, Boston, 1876; article on " Plymouth lock" in the Con- 
gregationalit, Novem»er 9th 1881. loniol, J. H. A., Histoire de la participation de la 
France à l',tablisement des :Etats-Unis d'Am6rique, Paris, 1886-]900, 5 vols.--DoFlv, J. A., 
The Ameriean Colonies Previous to the Deelaration of Independence, London, 1869; A Hi[- 
tory of the United Mtates, London, 1875; The English in America, London, 1882-1887, 3 vols. 
John .4drew Doe, an Engli»h historian of the United-States, was born May ]4th, 
1844. Dring his course af Oxford he became interested in the early history of Arnerica 
and won the Arnold prize by his essay on T]te 4nerica Colonies, which aroused grcat in- 
teres as an Eng]ish defenee of the Hevolution. He bas slnce published several works upon 
colonial history whieh diplay great aceuraey and assiduity in researeh. 
Drake, S. A., A Book of New England Legends and Folklore in Prose and Poetry, 
Boston, 188. Drak. S. G., Biography and History of the Indians of North Ameriea, 
Boton, ]832-]833, 2 vos.- Draper, J. W., History of the Ameriean Civil War, New York, 
1867-1870, 3 vols. 
Jo W[lan Draper, who was born at St. Helens, Laneashire, May 5th, 1811, was 
educated st Lvndon University, and in 1831 removed to the United States. After taking 
his dêgTee as doctor of medieine af Philadelphia in 1836, he passed most of ]is life as an 
instructor, and was one of the founders of thc New York University Medical School. Dr. 
Draper was distinguished for his researehes in photochemistry, and for the many improve- 
ments which he suggested in photography. He was a voluminous writer on scientiflc sub- 
jects, but his reputation as an author will test most securely on his lphilosophieal histories. 
Vte ][isor/of le Cvil Wtr, while accurate in its record of events, s more notable for ifs 
discussion of the causes which rendered the war inevitable. Dr. Draper died st Hastings, 
N. Y., January 4th, 1882. 
Iuycki»ck, G. L., and A. E., A Cyclopedia of American Literature, New York, 1855, 
2 vols. 

Elmllng, C. D., Erdbesehreibung und Geschichte von Amerika, Hamburg, 1796-1816, 7 
vols.  ld@n. R., The Decades of the Newe Worlde, London, 1576. 
Richard Éden (ca. 1577) was the flrst Englishman te collect and publish the narratives 
of the voyages following the diseovery of America. His works are largely translations, 
and by some he bas been considered superior to Hakluyt. 
Idwards, W., History of Illinois from 1798-1833, Springfleld, III. 1870.--- 
E., A Household History of the United States, New York, 1888; The Beginners of a Nation, 
New York, 1896; The Transit of Civilisation, New York, 1900. 
 ",dward Eg91e.sto was born st Vevay, Indiana, December 10th, 1837. He was largely 
self-educated, and began lire as a Methodist circuit-rider. In 1866 he engaged in editorial 
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work in Chicugo, but removed to New York in 1870, becoming connected with the Ind 
endent as literary editor. After a short pastorate in Brooklyn he retired to private lire 
in 1879. His first writings were novels, in which he used with great success the materials 
afforded by his early lire in the middle west. He afterwards wrote a number of biogra- 
phies of prominent Indian chiefs, and became so interested in historical research that he 
prepared to devote his lire to a history of the American people. The last two works men- 
tioned above were published as parts of this scheme, but he died before carrying it further. 
lgle W. tt., An Illustrated History of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harris- 
burg, 1882. -- Eliot S., Manual of United States History from 1492 to 1850, Boston, 1856, 
2 vols. [A work whose brevity bas hot robbed if of importance. It is based on the 
sources and aires to express the great principles rather than to detail the minute events. 
In this it succeeds admirably.] m lliot J., The Debates in the Several State Conventions 
on the Adoption of the Federal Constitution, Philadelphia, 1861, 5 vols. m llliott C. W., 
The New England History 986-1776, New York, 1857, 2 vols.--Ellis G. E., The Aims and 
Purposes of the Founders of Massachusetts and their Treatment of Intruders and Dis- 
sentients, Boston, 1869; The Red Man and the White Man, Boston, 1882; articles in J. 
Winsor's Narrative and Critical History of Amcrica, Boston, 1881-1889, 8 vols. 
George Edward l'llis, (1814-1894), c]ergyman, editor and historian, has ruade valuable 
contributions to the early history of Massachusetts, and has published excellent memoirs 
of Arme Hutchinson, William Penn, Jared Sparks and John Mason. 
 lloa H. W., Side Lights on American Histry, New Yrk, 1899-1900, 2 vols.; History 
of the United States of America, New York and London, 1904. nault L., l'Amrique 
centrale et mridionale, Paris, 18{56. m ]verett E., Orations and Spccches on Various Oc- 
casions, Boston, 1850-1892, 4 vols. 

Pergtm H., The United States, in Lardner's Cabinet Cycl<>poedia, London, 1830, 2 
vols.  llsher G. P., The Colonial Era, New York, 1892. m lisk J., A Critical Period of 
American History 1783-1789, Boston, 1888; The Beginnings of New England, Boston, 1889; 
Civil Government of the United States, Boston, 1890; The Anerican Revolution, Boston, 
1891, 2 vols.; The Discovery of America, Boston, ] 892, 2 vols.; Old Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bours, Boston, 1897, 2 vols.; Dutch and Quaker Colonies in Americ, P, oston, 1899, 2 vols. 
John Fiske was born af ]lartford, Conn., March 20th, 1842, and was educated at Har- 
vard. He studicd law, but never engaged in its practice, as his literary and philosophical 
bent was too strong]y defined. At the age of nineteen he published in the International 
Reiew a criticism of Buckle which aroused much interest, and in 1869 he became lecturer 
on philosophy at Harvard. tIis reputation became international, and he delivered lec- 
tures on American history af Cambridge and before the Royal Society. In 1885 he began 
a series of investigations into American history which were continued for fifteen years, 
and resulted in the publîcation of a number of volumes constituting, as a whole, a con- 
nected history from the period of discovery to the federal union. These works are among 
the most important contributions fo the subject that have been written, and display 
marked ability for clear and entertaining narrative. Mr. Fiske ac¢mplished an immense 
amount of literary labour, achieving an enviable reputation, but died in the full noon of 
his career and at the highest developnent of his powers, July 4th, 1901. 
llander H., Lives and Times of the Chief Justices of the Supreme Court, New 
York, 1855-1858, 2 vols., last edition, 1881.--1orc P., Tracts and Other Papers Relating 
to the Origin, Settlement, and Progress of the Colonies in North America, from thc Dis- 
covery of the Country to 1776, Washington, 1836-1847, 4 vols.; Americtn Archives, Wash- 
ington, 1847-1853, 9 vols. 
let«r Force {1790-1868), editor and historian, distinguished for his unique collection 
of documents and records which now forms part of the library of Congress. 
Pord P. L., Pamph]ets on the Constitution, Brooklyn, 1888; Franklin Bibliography, 
Brooklyn, 1889; Writings of Thomas Jefferson, New York, 1892-1899, 10 vols.--lord T., 
A History of Illinois from its Commencement as a State 1818-1847, Chicago, 1854. loster 
J. W., Prehistoric Races of thc United States, Chicago, 1873.--PrankHn B., Works, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and London, 1836-1840, 10 vols.--lr«nch, B. F., Historical Collections 
of Louisiana, New York and Philadelphia, 1846-1853, 5 vols.; Historical Collections of 
Louisiana and Florida, New York, 1869-1875, 2 vol. lroslb J., Pictorial History of the 
United States, Boston, 1844, 2 vols.; The Presidents of the United States, Boston, 1889. 
John Frost, who was born af Kennebunk, Maine, January 26th, 1800, was educated af 
Harvard, and taught for many years in Boston and Philadelphia. He compiled many his- 
toricai and biographical works which attained large circulation and popularity. He died 
at Philadelphia, December 28th, 1859. 
lrothtagham, R., The Rise of the Republic of the United States, Boston, 1872. 
Richard Frothingham {1812-1880), editor and proprietor of the Boston Pos for many 
years, was prominent in public lire, and re&de some valuable contributions to American 
history. 
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 *aller T., The Worthies of England, London, 1661.--'uaokej A., Aus Deutsch-Bra- 
silien, Leipsic, 1902. 
, 
Gales J., and W. W. Ssatonj Register of Debates in Congress, Washington, 1827-1837, 
29 vols.; Armais of Congress 1798-1824, Washington, 1834-1856, 4"2 vols. m OEallatln A., 
Writings, edited by tI. Adams, Philadelphia, 1879, 3 vols.--Garland H. H., The Lire of 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, New York, 1860, 2 vols.--:ay S. H., James Madîson, Bos- 
ton, 1884; article on " P]ymouth Rock " in Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XLVIII.--Gay S. H., 
and "vV. C. Bryant A l'opular History of the United States, New York, 1876-1882, 4 vols. 
--oEayarré C. E. A., Louis|ana, its Colonial History and Romance, New York, 1851; His- 
tory of Louis|ana, New York, 1851-1854, 5 vol.; 18ô, 4 vols. -- Getchell G. H., Out 
Nation's Executives, and their Administrations, New York, 1885.---OEibson T. W., Chart 
History of the Civil War, 1861-65, Ch|cage, 194. oEilman A., ttitory of the American 
People, Boston, 1884; The Discovery and E×ploration of America, Boon, ]887.  llmau 
D. C., James Monroe, Boston, 1883.--oodsll W., Slavery and Anti-Slavery, New York, 
1855. --- oEoodrtch, S. G., Pictorial Ilistory of Ameri(.a, Philadelphia, 1877. (]bordon W., 
The History of the Rise, Progress and Establishment of the Independence of the United 
States of Amer|ca, l)ndon, 1788, 4 vols.--ord]r W. F., and W. I. "I'ltoholl A Path- 
finder in Amer|tan Hitory, Boston, 1893.--OEorg«ae F. A., Briefe Narration of the Origi- 
hall Undertaking of the Advaneement of l»lantations into the l'arts of Amer|ca, Espe- 
«'ially Showing the Beginning, Progress, and Cent|nuance of l hat of New England, 1658, 
in Ma|ne Hitori«.al Society Collet,tions. Vol. ll., l'ortland, 18:1, in 
Solt]r Rcl)rints, Portland, 1884-189:, 5 vols.--:raham .1., Tho lti«tory of ihe l(ise 
and Progress of the United States of Amer|ca, london, lt43(;, 4 vols., |'hiladelphia, 1845, 
4 vols. 
,lames Gra«m was lorn af la.gov, S(.otland, in thê year 1790. ]e wa ducated af 
Cambridge, and practised ltw for a tine, but, soon d(,voled himself entiely te the com- 
position of his Ilistory o.f the 15ited Stages, a work whi(.h arotlsed mu(.h attention and 
was pronounced by Pr,s(.otr the l)et history before Baneroft'u. I|e also wrole a bitter 
denunciation of Amer|tan slavery, hich was published just before his death st Glasgow 
in 1842. 
OErant U. S., Même|fs, New York, 1885, 2 vols.--OEravior» G., Text explicatif pour 
aeeompagner le premi6re planche historique relative /l la Louisiane, Paris, 1868. 
H., The Ameriean Centi|et, Hartford, 1864-1867, 2 vols. 
florace Greeley (1811-1872) one of the most unique and forceful (,haraeters of the la, st 
eentury. A man of intense feeling, strong and vivid expression, who as (,(lit()r of the New 
York Tribune was a power in the nation for many years. He was nominated for the 
presidency. 
OEr$no, G. W., Historieal View of the American Revolution, New York, 1865; Lire of 
Nathaniel Greene, New York, 1867-1871, 3 vols. -- oErog P., History of the United States 
ïrom the Founding of Virginia, London, 1886, 2 vols. 
laltluyt R., Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries of the Eng- 
lish Nation, etc., London, 1589, 1599-1600, 3 vols., 1809-1812, Hakluyt Society Reprint, Lon- 
don, 1851, edited by E. Goldsmid, Edinburgh, 1885-1890, 16 vols. 
Richard Ilakluyt (ca. 1552-1616). An English compiler of the voyages and diseoveries 
of the sixteenth century, and one of the principal authorities for that adventurous period. 
itale E. E., Hawkins and Drake, and The Naval History of the Amer|tan Revolu- 
tion, in J. Winsor's Narrative and Critical History of Amer|ca, Boston, 1881-1889, 8 vols. 
Edward Everett flale (18'22), for many years prominent as (,tergyman and author; a 
voluminous writer upon social and historical top|es, whose influence has been widespread 
and always for good. 
aliburton R. G., The Past and the Future of Nova Seotia, YIalifax, 1862.- amll- 
ton J. C., Memoirs of the Lire of Alexander Hamilton, Philadelphia, 1834-1840, 2 vols.; 
History of the Republic of the United States as Traeed in the Writings of Alexander 
Hamilton and His Contemporaries, Philadelphia, 1850-1858, 8 vols.--Hammond J. D., The 
History of the Polit|cal Parties in the State of New York, Buffalo, 1850, 2 vols. -- amor 
R., A Truc Diseourse on the Present Estate of Virginia, etc., London, 1615, reprint Albany, 
1860. -- anna, J,, History of Aeadia, St. John, N. B., 1879. lariot T., A Briefe and 
Truc Report of the New Found Land of Virginia, London, 1588, reprinted in Hakluyt's 
Voyages (q.v.).--arrlaon W. H., Discourse on the Aborigines of the Oh|o, Cincinnati, 
1838. -- arrlts H., Bibliotheca Amer|cana vetustissima, New York, 1866; Christophe 
Colombe, son origine, sa vie, ses voyages, etc., Paris, 1884-I885, 2 vols.; Excerpta Colum- 
binia, Paris, 1887; Dfieouverte de l'Amer|que du Nord, Paris, 1892. 
Henry Har'rsse, a French bibliographer and historian, was born af Paris in 1830. 
came te the United States in early life, and for some years praetised law in the United 
States. His interest in the history of Amer|tan diseovery caused him te make it his life 
work, and he has exlalored the archives of Europe for mater|al wh|ch bas been used in the 
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preparation of many important works. Harrisse is an ardent controversialist, and has 
attacked many lonÇ-accepted views of Columbus' life and deeds with vigour and st least 
artial success. Hs biography of Columbus is, perhaps, the best yet published, and he 
am written entertaining and authoritative biographies of other early dl'scoverers, besides 
compiling the most extensive bibliography of Columbian literature extant. 
rt A. B., Epoch Maps, Illustrating American History, Boston, 1891; The Formation 
of the Union 1750-1829, in Epoch Series, New York and London, 1892; American ttistory 
Told by Contemporaries, New York, 1898-1901, 4 vols. 
Albert Bushnell 11art was born st Clarkesville, Pa., July 1st, 1854. After his gradua- 
tion frein Harvard in 1880 he continued historical study in Paris, Berlin, and Freiburg. 
Since 1883 he has been connected with Harvard University as instructor, assistant and 
full professer of history, and his influence in the promotion of scientific study has been 
widespread. His writings have been wholly confined te American history, and are in- 
valuable guides te original sources of information. He is an editor of the Ameriean 
torica! eview and a frequent contributor te magazines and reviews. 
xt A. B., and E. Chamaiag Guide te the Study of American History, Boston, 1897. 
--ama J. R. G., IIistory of the United States, eighth edîtion, New York, 1887.-- 
awk . L., History of North Carolina, Fayetteville, 1857-1858, 2 vols.- lïay J., and 
J. G. lIloolay Lire of A. Lincoln, New York, 1890, l0 vols.; Complote Works of A. Lincoln, 
New York, 1894.--ïara H. W., What is the True Site of the Seven Cities of Cibola? 
in Proceedings of American Antiquarian Society, 1881.--lazxd, E., Historical Collec- 
tions; Consisting of State Papers and Other Documents, Philadelphia, 1792-1794, 2 vois. 
--aokaaald«r J. C. E., Account of the History, etc., of the Indian Nations who Once 
Inhabited Pennsylvania, and the Neighbouring States, l'hiIadelphia, 1819, reprinted as 
Vol. XII of the Memoirs of Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, 1876. lïelps 
A., The Spanish Conquest in America, London, 1856-1861, 4 vols.l:lellwald F. A. 
von, Maximilian I. Kaiser von Mexico, Vienna, 1869, 2 vols. -- ]Inderson J., A History 
of Brazil, London, 1821.oning W. W., The Statutes-at-Large, Being a Collection of 
all the Laws of Virginia {1619-1723), Philadelphia and New York, 1809-1823, 13 vols.-- 
lnnaptn Father L., Description de la Louisiane, Paris, 1683, English translation, A De- 
scription of Louisiana, New York, 1880; Nouvelle dtcouverte d'un trbs grand pays située 
dans l'Amrique, Paris, 1697.--ïradon W. H., and J. W. W«ik History and Personal 
Recollections of Abraham Lin(,oln, Chicago, 1889, 3 vols. -- awath A., An ttistorical Ac- 
count of the Rise and Progress of the Colonies of South Carolina and Georgia, London, 
1779. -- v, F. W., and H. lamatt Scribner's Statistical Atlas of the United States, 
New York, 1883.--ligginoa, T. W., A Larger History of the United States te the 
Close of Jackson's Administration, New York, 1885.--ildr«th R., History of the United 
States from the Discovery of America, New York, 1849-1856, 6 vols. 
2dichardttildreth, who was born st Deerfield, Mass., June 28th, 1807, was educated at 
Harvard and began he practice of law, but in 1832 became editor of the Boston Atlas. 
He did much te mould public sentiment in opposition te slavery and te the annexation of 
Texas, besides publishing several works on social, financial, and political topies, but is best 
known for his tlistory of the United tates. This work was projêcted while he was a 
student, and occupied his attention for many years. Itis aim was te present the found- 
ers of the republic in their true characters. He was in his later life on the editorial staff 
of the New York Tribune, and while acting as consul st Trieste died st Florence, Italy, 
July 1 lth, 1865. 
ovk C. F. vert, Die Finanzen und die Finanzgeschiehte der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika, Stuttgart, 1867.- lïolmat, A., The Annals of Atnerica from the Discovery of 
Columbus, 1492-1826, Cambridge, 1829, 2 vols. 
.dbiel I-iolm, an American clergyman and annalist, was born st Woodstock, Conn., 
I)eeember 24th, 1763. tIe was educated st Yale, entered the ministry, and after a short 
pastorate in Georgia removed te Cambridge, Mass., where he remained for forty years. 
He made diligent and accurate study of the earl:- records of America, and his Annals con- 
stitute a mine of valuable information. The work was republished in England in 1813. 
His contributions te the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society were very 
numerous. He died af Cambridge, June 4th, 1837. 
oltt H. E. von, Verfassung und Demokratie die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, 
Dtlsseldorf and Berlin, 1873-1891, 5 vols., English translation, The Constitutional and 
Political History of the United States, Chicago, 1876-1892, 5 vols. 
Hernan Eduard von Holst was born st Fillin in Livonia, June 19th, 1841. tic was 
educated st Dorlat and Heidelberg, and became a tutor in St. Petersburg, but was ban- 
ished frein Russm in 1867 and emigrated te America. In 1872 he returned te Germany, 
was professer of history st Strasburg for two years, and afterwards af the University 
of Freiburg for eight years. In 1892 he became the head of the department of history in 
Chieago Univerity, retaining the position until 1900, when ill health compelled his return 
te Germany. Von Holst's writings are wholly upon American subjects, and his Constitu- 
ioaal itoey furnishes an able presentation of the federalist and anti-slavery view of 
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American history. He is aceused of anti-Americanism in his attitude, and his criticism 
of motives is ruthless, but he is admittedly accurate and learned to an unusual degree. 
He has also published interesting biographies of John C. Calhoun and John Brown. 
Hopp E. O., Bruderstaat und Bruderskriege in Nord Amerika, Berlin, 1886.--Ho 
G. E., Local Conatitutional History of the United States, Baltimore, 1889, 2 vols.- owttt 
M., Popular History of the United States, London, 1859.--lowortl H. H., The Mammoth 
and the Flood, London, 1887.---ubbard, W., A Narrative of the Troubles with the In- 
dians in New England, Boston, 16ô7, revised edition by S. G. Drake, Boston, 1865.-- 
Humphr«yl, A. A., The Virginia Campaigns of 1864 and 1865, New York, 1882.- lunt«r, 
J., Collections Concerning the Founders of New Plymouth, Londou, 1849, rêprinted in Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society Collections, vol. XXIII, Boston, 1852.- utohinson, P. O., 
The Diary and Letters of tlis Excellency Thos. Hutchinson, Boston, 1884.-- lutchinson 
T., The History of the Province of Massachusetts Bay from 1628 to 1774, vols. I and II, 
London, 1764-1767, vol. III, London, 1828. 
Thoma8 tIutchinson (1711-1780), the last royal governor of the province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. His history is of great value, calm and judicious in tone, but wholly lacking 
in style. 

Ingersoll, C. J., tIistorical Sketch of the Second War Between the United States of 
America and Great Britain 1812-1815, Philadelphia, 1845-1852, 4 vols.--Ingle, E., Local 
Institutions of Virginia, in Johns Hopkins University Studies in History and Political 
Science, Baltimore, 1885.---Irving, W., lIistory of New York by Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
New York, 1809; }Iistory of the Life and Voyages of Chritopher Columbus, New York, 
1828, 4 vols.; Life of (eorge Washington, New York, 1856-]860, 5 vols. 
Washington Irng was t)orn in New York ('ity, April 3rd, 1783. Hi literary career 
began af an early age, the Kni«kerbock«r tIistory, being published in 1809. This satirical 
production, a fitting vehicle for lrving's quiet humour, brought him deserved reputation 
and detcrmincd his career. A residence of several years in England furnisled material 
for some of his most finished skctches, and introduced him to the most intellectual society 
of thc kingdom. His ,çketch Book appeared in 1819, and greatly enhanced his reputation. 
From 1826 to 1829 he resided in Spath, where he collected matcrial for his life of Colum- 
bus and othcr works connected with Spanish hitory. From 1843 to 1846 he resided in 
Madrid as United Statcs minister. The rest of his life was passed in the quiet seclusion 
of his beautiful eountry-seat ai, Irvington en the Itudson, and was fllled with biographieal 
and historical labour. The Lfe of Washington was completed just before his death ,on 
November 28th, 1859. As an historical biographer he did not attempt philosophie investi- 
gation, but confined himself to depicting thc picturesque features of the age. 

$Eay, J., Correspondence and Public Papcrs, New York, 1890-1893, 4 vols.--Jay W., 
Life of John Jay, New York, 1833, 2 vols.; A Review of the Causes and Consequences of 
the Mexican War, Boston, 1849. OEofferson Thomas, Works, Washington, 1853-1855, 9 
vols.; edited by P. L. Ford, New York, 1892-1899, 10 vols. $Eogue I., Novum Belgium, 
«,die(1 by J. G. Shea, New York, 1862. -- Eohn$on E., History of New England, etc., Lori- 
don, 1654.- $ohnson O., William Lloyd Garrison and His Times, Boston, 1880.--$ohn- 
aon R., History of the War of 1812-1815 Between United States and Great Britain, New 
York, 188"2; History of the War of Secession, New York. 1887.---$ohon R. U., and C. 
C. Buel Battles and Leaders of thc Civil War, New York, 1887-1888, 4 vols. -- $ohnston, 
A., Itistory of American Politics, New York, 1879; Representative American Orations to 
lllustrate American Political Hstory, 1775-1881, New York, 1884, 3 vols.; History of Con- 
necticut, New York, 1887. 
Alexander Johnston was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 29th, 1849. tic was educated 
af Rutgers College, and from 1883 until his death, July 21st, 1889, he was professor of 
political economy st Princeton. His works upon the political history of the United States 
are of value, and are distinguished for clearness and careful research. 
$ohnlton J. E., Narrative of Military Operations During the Late War, New York, 
1874. -- $on«, C. C., Antiquities of the Southern Indians, New York, 1877; History of 
Georgia, Augusta, 1883; Siege and Evacuation of Savannah, Augusta, 1890.--EEon«a» T., His- 
tory of New York During the Revolutionary War, edited by F. Delancey, New York, 1879, 
2 vols.--$out«l Y[., Journal historique du dernier voyage que feu M. de la Salle fit dans le 
Golfe du M6xique pour trouver l'embouchure du Mississippi, Paris, 1713, English transla- 
tion, Paris, 1714, reprinted in French's Historical Collections of Louisiana (q.v.). 

Kapp, F., Gesehichte der Sklaverei in den Vereinigten Staaten, ttamburg, 1860; ]:)er 
Soldatenhandel deutscher Fttrsten nach Amerika, Berlin, 1864; Friedrich der Grosse und 
die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, Leîpsic, 1871; Dîe Deutschen ira Staat New York 
den 18. Jahrhundert, Leipsic, 1871. 
'riedric lçaIT (1824,1884), German-American publicist and historian, a native of 
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Wemtphalia, but for more than twenty years a resident of the United States, a strong 
opponent of slavery and one of the founders of the Republican party. 
on, J. A., History of the Formation of the United States Constitution, Phila- 
delphia, 1889.---]lght G. W., History of Land Grants for Education in the Northwest 
Territory, New York, 1885.--rohl, J. G., History of the I)iscovery of the East Coast of 
North America, Particularly of the Coast of Maine, Washington, 1861. 

.boulay. E. R. L. de, Histoire politique des tats-Unis 1620-1789, Paris, 1855-1866, 
3 vols. 
'douwrd ¢ r_,efCb¢ d Laboaye (1811-1883), French jurist and publicist, devoted 
much attention te American institutions and history» and was greatly instrumental in 
breaking down Napoleonic power in France. 
Laotantltm aaianu, Divinarum institutionum libri septem, edited by Dufresnoy, 
Paris, 1748, 2 vols.---Ladd I H. O., History of the War with Mexico, Tew York, 1883.-- 
La lontau, Baron, Nouveaux voyages dans l'Amrique septentrionale, Le Haye, 1703, 2 
vols., English edition, New Voyages te North America, London, 1703, 2 vols.- -alor J. J., 
Cyclopedia of Political Science, Political Economy and Political Itistory of the United 
States, Chicago, 1881-1884, 3 vols.--Iambl M. J., History of the City of New York, New 
York, 1877, 2 vols.--l, amphor., G. N., The United States Covernment, Ifs Organisation 
and Praetical Workings, Philadelphia, 1880.--Landon, J. S., The Constitutional History 
and Government of the Unîted States, Boston, 1889. 
Judson ,.tuat La, ton was born in Connecticut in 1832, studied law and practised in 
Schenectady, N. Y., until his election te the supreme court in 1887. He has been for many 
years a lecturer on oonstitutional ]aw af the Albany law school. 
Lan. R., Letters and Narrative, in Hakluyt's Voyages (q.v.), also in Archoeologia 
Americana, vol. IV., 1860.--Lanman, C., Biographical Annals of the Civil Government of 
the United States, 1776-1886, Washington, 1886.--lanman, J. H., t]istory of Michigan, 
Civil and Topographical, New York, 1839.- Las Caa, B. de, Brevisima relacion de la 
destruceion de les Indios, Seville, 1552-1553, English translation by J. Phillips, The Tests 
of the Indians, London, 1656; Historia de las Indias, Madrid, 1875-1876, 5 vols. [For 
biography see out chapter on " The First Colonies " in vol. XXII.]- laudonnibr., R., 
L'histoire notable de la Floride, in Hakluyt's Notable History, Londn, 1587, reprinted in 
lrrench's Historical Collections of Louisiana and Florida, New York, 1869-1875, 2 vols.-- 
Y.bouoh.r O. J., Histoire de la guerre de l'indépendance, Paris, 1787, 1830.--Leo]y, W. 
E. H., History of England in the Eighteenth Century, London, 1878-1890, 8 vols. (vols. 
IH and IV).--Le Cl.roq, C., Etablissement de la foi, Paris, lôPl, 2 vols., English trans- 
lation by J. G. Shea, Establishment of the Faith, New York, 1881, 2 vols.--I. Jeun. P., 
Relations des Jsuites en la Nouvelle France, Paris, 1634-1640. 7 vols.- .eland, C. G., Fu 
Sang, or the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist Priests in the Fifth Century, 
Philadelphia, 1875.--L.mopm. d. orgu., J., Brevis narratio, in T. De Bry's Collec- 
tiones Peregrinationum in Indiam, Orientalem et Occidentalem, Frankfort, 1590-1634, 39 
vols., English translation by F. B. Perkins, Narrative of Lemoyne, Boston, 1875.- Io,tr 
E. E., History of the United States, New York, 1883.--Lieber, F., Life and Letters, Bos- 
ton, 1882.-- Linooln, A., Lire of, by J. G. Holland, Springfleld, Mass., 1865; by W. Lamon, 
Boston, 1872; by C. G. Leland, New York, 1879; by W. H. Herndon and J. G. Weik, Chi- 
cage, 1889, 3 vols.; by J. G. Nioolay and J. Hay, New York, 1890, l0 vols.; by I. M. Tar- 
bel], New York, 1900; Peminiscences of, by Distinguished Men of Hîs Time, New York, 
188; Complete Works, New York, 1894; Political Debates Between A. Lîncoln and S. A. 
Dougla$ in 1858, Cleveland, 1894; Political Speeches, New York, 1895. Livrmor A. A., 
The War with Mexiee Reviewed, Boston, 1850.--Lodg H. C., Lire and Letters of George 
Cahot, Boston, 1877; Short History of the English Colonies in America, New York, 1881; 
Alexander Hamilton, Boston, 1882; The Story of the American Revolution, Boston, 1898; 
The War with Spain, Boston, 1900. 
He Cahot Lodge, American statesman and historian, was born in Boston, May 
12th, 1. H« was educated at Harvard, and frein 1873 te 1876 edited the Vor 
ea, t etw. After three years as lecturer on history st Harvard he assumed, in 1879, 
the editorhip of the ]ternotiona/aev/«o. In 1881 he entered political lire, serving two 
terres in the Massachuetts legislature and rive years in Congress. He succeeded Henry 
L. Dawe as senator in 1893, and was relected in 1899. His public lire has been marked 
by mtton support of legislation for the protection of the franchise and the restriction of 
immi _gratio.n._ Senator Lodge bas published several interesting and instructive works upon 
pedal perlods of United States history, and aluable biographies of American statesmen. 
Long1 A. A., M«moir ¢f Robert E. Lee, His Miiitary and Personal History, London, 
lg.-- G. H., Geschichte der Mission der Evangelischen Brtlder unter den In- 
dianern vo,, N¢rdam«rika, 179, nglish translation by La Trobe, Mission of the United 
Brethren among the Indians, London, 1794.-- B. J., Pictoria| Fie]d Book of the 
Revolution, New York, 1850-1852, 2 vols.; Pictorial Final Book of the Civil War, New York, 
1866-1869, 3 vols.; Pictorial Field Beok of the War of 1812, New York, 1868; The Ameri- 
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ean Oentenary, Philadelphia, 1876; Cyclopedia of United States History, New York, 1881, 
2 vols.; History of New York Oity, New York, 1884. 
«non John o86i,tg, who was born at Beekman, N. Y., February 12th, 1813, was by 
profession an engraver, and began his historical work by collecting material îor his pro- 
iusely illustrated _Field Books. The interest thus aroused was supplemented by much 
study and researeh for lator works of a more purely historieal eharaeter, whieh bave at- 
tained wide circulation. He dîd mueh to popularise the study of Ameriean history, and 
ended his busv lire June 3rd, 1891. 
lowell Ë. J., Ïhe Hessians and Oher German Auxiliaries of Great Britain in Che 
Revolutionary War, New York, I886.Luca., F. W., Appendieule Historice, London, 
1891.--Ludlor J. M.» War of Amerîcîn Independînce 1775-1î83 tEpoehs of Modern His- 
tory), London, 18î6. 

/[cOlureA. K., Abraham Lineoln and Men of War Times, Philadelphia, 1892. 
MacOulloch, ti., Men and Measures of Hall a Century, New York, 1888.--lacay C., 
Founders of che Ameriean Republie, London, 1885. -- Iiolree, T. II., Presidential Inaugura- 
tions from Washington to Clevêland, Washington, 1893. oMator J. B., A ttistory of 
tIIe Pcople of Che Unit«.d States, New York, 1883-1902, 6 vols. 
John .Bath .McMa,ter was born af Brooklyn, N. Y., June 29Ch, 1852. He graduated 
fro]n Che College of Che City of New York, studied civil engincering, and in 1877 became 
instruetor in Chat subject a Princeton. In 1883 he was chosen professor of Ameriean his- 
tory st the University of l'ennsylvania. ]lis ttistory of the ]»copie of ttte United tates, 
only rccently eompleted, in already  stand«trd work. 1, covers the period from 1783 to 
18ri0, is written in lively, narrative form, displays great research, and is espccially strong 
in its description of the tormative period of the nation. Ho aires to picture the social lire 
and development of the pcople rather than the constitutional and political history of the 
¢untry, ara! tclls thc story of national evolution in a rcmarkably clear and simple style. 
lolhoron E., l'olitieal llistory of the United States During the Great Rebellion, 
Washington, 1864, 1882; Political History of the United States During the Period of Re- 
construction 18{i5-1870, Washington, 1871, 1880.lIoflhorry J., History of Maryland, 
Baltimorc, 1849, cditcd and continued by B. B. James, Baltimore, 1904.lttladloa J., 
Letters and (}ther Writings, Philadclphia, 1865, 4 vols. ll:agulro 3. M., The Campaign 
in Vrginia, London, 1891.  llalaaa _4. T., Gulf and Inland Waters, lq'ew York, 1883; Life 
of Admiral Farragut, New York, 1892; The Inlerest of the United States in Ses Power, 
New York, 1897; Lessons of the Spanish War, New York, 1899.---lqlala, itorloal ,flo- 
oloty, Collcetmns, Portland, 1831, in progress.  d:Jor R. H., Select letters of Columbus, 
London, 1847.  llalt-Brtm C., and J. B. B. lyrlo Annales des Voyages de l GOographie 
et de l'Histoirê, Paris, 1808. aret J. J., in R. G. Thwaite's Jesuit Relations, Clevelnd, 
1896-1901, 73 w»ls.--Margry P., M¢moires et documents pour servir a l'histoire des 
origines française de pays d'outre mer, Paris, 1879-1886, 6 vols.--:arquotto J., Recueil 
de voyages, Paris, 1681, Englsh translation in J. G. She's Discovery and Exploration of 
tle Mississippi Valley, New York, 1852.  lllhall H., The IIistory of Kentucky, Frank- 
fort, Ky., 1824, 2 vols.  larhall J., The Lire of George Washington, London and Phila- 
delphia, 1804-1807, 5 vols.  lqlartyr Peter de Anghiera, De rebus oceanicis et orbe novo 
dêcades, Aleala, 1530; Opus epistolarum, Alcala, 1530. laehutt l[torloal flo- 
oioty Boston, 1791-1896, 30 vols.; Collections, Boston, 1792-1896, 60 vols.-- athsr C., 
Memorable Providences Relating to Witchcraft and Possessions, Boston, 1689; Wondera of 
the Invisible World, Boston, 1693, reprinted in Library of Old Authors, Boston, 186; 
Mgnali Christi Americana, London, 1702, Hartford, 1820, 1855, 2 vols. 
Cotton Mather, who was born in Boston, Februry 12th, 1663, graduated from Harvard 
st the age of fiftcen. At seventeen ho preached his first sermon, and st twenty-five suc- 
ceeded his father in the pastorate of the North Church of Boston. He at once became mot 
influential in the colony, and was the conservative leader of his day. Ho was promi- 
rient in the witchcraft trials, and strongly upheld his theories upon the subject. In 1693 
ho began his ecclesiastical history, which was completed in 1702. His lire was embittered 
by domestic trials as well as by the growth of more liberal opinions in the state, but ho 
was always a strong force in the community. Against his activity in perseeuting witches 
may be placed his advocacy of inoculation at a time when it was considered sacrilegious, 
and was opposed by mob violence. His writings are very numerous, and testify to hi 
learning and extreme conservtism. He died February 13th, 1728. 
:ayor» B., Mexico; Aztec, Spanish and Republican, New York, 1851. $aeael d 
-vll, P., Cartas escritas al rey, 1565, in F. Parkman's Pioneers of France in the New 
W6rld (q.v.).--lI«rolr Relation des Hurons, Paris, 1637. not G. R., Continuation 
of the ttistory of the Province of Ma«sachusetts from 1748, Boeton, 1798-1803,  vol.-- 
loatto J. W., History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the Mississippi, 
New York, 1846, 2 vols.  looro F., Diary of the American Revolution from Newspaper 
and Original Documents, New York, 1859,  vol.; The Rebellion Record, New York, 1861- 
1869, 11 vols.  Moore, T. W.: The Amêricaa Congres, 1774-1895, London, 189.-- Moa'ga 
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L. H., The League of the Irocluois, Rochester, 1854.- ore J. T., Life of Alexander 
Hamilton, Boston, 1876; Lire of John Quincy Adams, Boston, 1883; Lire of John Adams, 
Boston, 1884; Life of Benjamin Franklin, Boston, 1889; Lire of Abraham Lincoln, Boston, 
1893. 
John OEbrrey }lorse (1840), an American biographer, born af Boton, graduated st Har- 
vard, and active in literary work since 1870. He has edited, and largely contributed te, the 
" American Statesmen" Series, besides making numerous contributions te magazines and 
reviews. 
lorton, N., New England's Memorial, Cambridge, Mass., 1869. -- Mourt' Relation, 
1622, edited by H. M. I).xter, Boston, 1865.- Mul£ord, l. S., A Civil and Political History 
of New Jersey, Philadelphia, 1851.--lurphy, H. C., The Voyage of Verrazano, New 
York, 1875. 

ladalllao, J. F. A., Du Pougct, Marquis de, L'Amérique préhistorique, Paris, 1882, 
English translation, Prehistoric America, New York, 1884.  Navarroto M. F. de, Colec- 
cion de les viages y d«,scubrimientos, que hicicron per mar les Espafloles desde fines del 
sigle XV. Madrd, 1825-1865, 7 vols. [The largest and most completc collection of original 
sources yet pulflished.] --Noill E. D., Thc History of Minncsota from the Earliest French 
Explorations, Philadelphia, 1858; Terra Marioe, a ttistory of Early Maryland, Philadel- 
phia, 1{;7; English Colonisation of America During the Scventecnth Century, London, 
1871; Virginia Vetusta Carolorum; The Colony under the Rulc of Charles the First and 
Second, Albay, 1886. 
Edward Duïeld Neill (1823-1893), Ameriean educator, whose works are drawn entirely 
from original sources and contain much valuable matt('r. 
lqumann K. F., ()st Asi,n und W(,st Amerika nach Chin(,sischen Qucllen, in Zeit- 
schrift fiir allgem(,ine Erdkunde (new series, vol. XVI.), l),crlin, 1856-1865, 19 vols.; (Ie- 
schichte der Vereinigten Slaat(,n von Amerika, lerlin, 1863-18(i6, 3 vols. l«w $orsy 
[tortcal Soctty, (ollcctions, New Y()rk, 1811-190, 30 vols.  llilss H., Weekly Regis- 
ter, Baltimor(, and Waslington, 1111-1849, 75 vols.- lqllos J. M., A ttistory of the Revo- 
lution in Me-¢ico and South Ameriea, with a View of Texan, llartford, 1829.- lqolt F., 
Itistoire des États-Unis de l'Améritue depuis les temps les plus reeul',: jusqu' ri non jours, 
Paris, 1879, 2 vols.  No»rb Oaroliaa ïhe Colonial Records of, edited by W. L. Saunders, 
Raleigh, 1886-1890, 10 vols. 

O'Callaghan, E. B., Ilistory of N¢,w Nctherlands, or New York under the Dutch, New 
York, 1845-1848, 2 v(»ls.; Documcntary History of the Statc of New York, Albany, 1849- 
1851, 4 vols; 1)ocuments Relating'to ihe Colonial History of the State of New York, 
Albany, 1855-1861, 11 vols. -- Oldmixon, J., Thc Britsh Empire in America, London, 1771. 
 Old South L«aflets, Boston, 188-1897, 3 vols.  Oliver, P., The Puritan Conmonwealth, 
Boston, 1856. -- Olmstead, F. L., The (:tton Kingdom, New York, 1861, 2 vols.- Oviodo 
y Valdes, G. F. de, Historia de las Indias, Seville and Valladolid, 1535-1557, 20 books, 
Madrid, 1851-1855, 4 vols. 

Palfrey, J. G., A Compendious itistory of New England frein the Discovery by Euro- 
ans te the Fist (Ivneral Congress of the Angh)-American Colonies, Boston, 1873, 4 vols.; 
istory of New England frein the Revolution of tho Seventeenth Century te the Revolu- 
tion of the Eighteenth Century, edited by F. W. Palfrey, Boston, 1890. 
Joh Gorham Pal(rey (1796-1881), theologian and historian, distinguished for his op- 
position te slavery and for his researches in the colonial history of New England. 
laaravay C. H. de, Nouvelles preuves que le pays de Fousang est l'Amrique, Paris, 
1847.--laari Ceinte de, sec Comte de Paris.- Parkman F., The Conspîracy of Pontiac, 
Boston, 1851, 2 vols; The Jesuits in North America, Boston, 1867; Pioneers of France in 
the New World, Boston, 1868; La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, Boston, 1869; 
The Old R(gime in Canada under Louis XIV, Boston, 1875; Courir Frontenac and lew 
France under Louis XIV, Boston, 1877; Mont(.alm and Wolfe, Bostan, 1884, 2 vols.; Col- 
lected orks, London and New York, 1885-1886, 10 vols. 
Francis Parkma was born st :Boston, September 16th, 1823. He was educated st 
Harvard, and becoming interested in American history, chose as his lire work the period 
of French power. He p(,rsnally visited ail the localities important st that epoch, and 
spent nuch time among the Indian tribes of Canada and the West. Although broken in 
health, he prosecuted his design with unabated ardeur, visiting Europe seven rimes in 
search of material, and subjecting every authority te rigid examination. As a result he 
has produced works which place him in the highest tank of American historians, and will 
always retain their interest. Parkman was a toaster of literary style, and the eharm of 
his animated narrative is reinforced by the accuracy of his statements and the breadth 
and proportion of his view. For nearly thirty years he worked against the odds of fail- 
ing e,esight and weakened health, but hia mental vigour and enthtmiam ustained him te 
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the end, and a few months aiter the completion of his great work he died st Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., November 8th, 1893. 
laarton, J., Life and Times of Aaron Burr, New York, 1857; Lire of Andrew Jackson, 
New York, 1859-1860, 3 vols.; Lire and Times of Benjamin Franklin, New York, 1864, 2 
vols.; Lire of Thomas Jefferson, Boston, 1874. 
James Parton (1822-1891), American biographer, whose writings gained great popu- 
larity and are valuable for style and matter. 
Patron, J. H., The History of the United States of America, New York, 1866; A Con- 
cise History of the American People, New York, 1884. 2 vols.--la«ll«w, G., John Jay, 
Boston, 1890. Pemberto T., IIistorical Journal oi the American War, Boston, 1793.-- 
Pennsylvanla tistorical Society, Memoirs, Philadelphia, 1826 in progress, 14 vols.-- 
laerry, W. S., The History of the American Episcopal Church, 1587-1883, New York, 1885, 
2 vols.--Phisterer, F., New York in the War of the Rebellion, Alhany, 1890.-- Picker- 
ing, O., and C. W. Upham, Life of Timothy Pickering, Boston, 1867-187:, 4 vols.-- Piket 
A. J., History of Alabama and Incidentally of Georgia and Mississipt»i, Charlcstan, S. C., 
1851, 2 vols.--laitktn, T., A Political and Civil Hstory of he United States frein the 
Year 1763 te the Close of the Administration of Presidcnt Washington, New Haven, 1828, 
2 vols. -- Poore, B. P., The Fedcral and State Constitutions, Colonial Chartera and Other 
Organic Laws of the United States, Washington, 1877-1878, 2 vols.; The Political Rcgis- 
ter and Congrcssional Directory, Boston, 1878; Perley's Rcminiscen(. of Sixty Years in 
the National Metropo]is, New York, 1886-]{g7, 2 vols. -- Porter D. D., Nawl ltistory of 
Civil War, New York, 1889.- Porter, L. H., Outlines of the Cositutional ltistory of the 
lnited State, New York, 1883.laoualn, G. F., ].s États-Unis (l'Am(,rique, 115-187:, 
Paris, 1874.laroacott, W. H., History of the Con[lueSt of Mt,xit.o, etc.. Boston, 1843, 3 
vols.; ilistory of the COmluest of Peru, Boston, 1847, 2 vols.  [For his li[graphy sec out 
Bibliography of Spain.]  laroatoa It. W., Documents Illustrative of American History 
1606-18(13, New York, 1886.--Pr6vost d'-xilles, A. F., Histoire (les Vo)'ag,s, l'ars, 1747- 
17lq0, 25 vols.- Prince, L. B., llistorical Sketchos of New Mexico fr(nn tlw Earli(,st Records 
te the Ameri(,an ()ccupation, New York, 1883.---larhaea T., 'l'he Chro,no]ogiea] History of 
New England, Boston, 1736-1755, new edition 1826.--laroud, R., llistory of Pcnnsylvania 
1681-1742, Philadelpbia, 1797-1791, 2 vols.--lattrehas S. IIakluytus Posthumus, or Pur- 
chas his Pilgrimes, London, 1625-1fi26, 5 vols. 

Qulney, E., Life of Josiah Quincy, Boston, 1867.--Quine]r, J., The Municipal History 
of the Town and City of Boston, 1852; Life of John Quiney Adams, Boston, 1858. , 

Rafn, C. C., Anti(luitates Americane, Copenhagcn, 1837; Antiquit6s Am6ricaine 
d'après les monuments historiques des Irlandais et des ancien Scandinaves, Copenhagen, 
1845.--1Ramau E., Une Colonie fPoda]e en Am6rique; L'Acadic 1604-1710. Paris, 1877. 
--lamsay D., The lIistory of the Revolution of South Carolina from a British Province te 
an Independent State, Trenton, N. J., 1785, 2 vols., London, 1787, Paris, 1796, 5 vols., 
ropublished a llistory of South Carolina from its Settlement in 1670 te 1808, Charlcston, 
S. C., 1809, 2 vols.; History of the American Revolution, Philadelphia, 1789, 2 vol.; Hi»- 
tory of the United States 1607-1808, Philadelphia, 1816-1817, 2 vois. 
DavidRamsay (1749-1815), physician and author, proninent in ihc Continental Con- 
gress, and a gifte and accurate wrier. 
lamay, J. G. M., The Annals of Tenncssee te the End of the Eighteenth Century, 
Philadelpbia, 1860.--lmuaio, G. B., Navigatîoni et Viaggi, Venice, 1550-1559, 3 vols., 
English version in Hakluyt's Voyages (q.v.). landall, H. S., The ],ife of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, New York, 1858, 3 vols.--l.aala, S., in R. G. Thwaitos' ,lesuit Relations, Cleveland, 
1896-1901, 73 vols.--Ratzll, F., Die Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamcrika, Munich, 1878- 
1880, 2 vols.--Raynal, (]. T., ltistaire philosophique et politique «tes Ptablissements et du 
t)mmerce des Europ6ens dans les deux Indes, Amsterdam, 1771, 6 vols., Geneva, 1780, l0 
vois., Paris, 1798, 22 vols.-- lodpath, J., Life of John Brown, New York, 1860.-- 
W. B., The Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed. Philadelphia, 1842, 2 vols. 
lsland Htstorical 5oolety, Collections, Providence, 1827-1897, 9 vols.; Rhode lsland His- 
torical Tracts, first series, Providence, 1877-1884, 20 vols.--Rhode, J. F., History of the 
United States from the Compromise of 1850, London and New York, 1892-1901, 4 vols. 
James lord tthodes was born st Cleveland, Ohio, May 1st, 1848. He wts for some 
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